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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

^ 3£lomanre. 

BY THE KDIT&R. 


*< A jolly place, said he, said he, la days of old, 

But Bomethintr curst." 

Hartlkap Watt., BY Wordsworth. 


PART I. 

^OME dreams we have are nothing else but dreams, 
Unnatural, and full of contradictions ; 

Yef others of our most romantic schemes 
Are something more than fictions. 

It might be only on enchante^ ground ; 

It might be merely by a thought's expansion ; 

But in thb spirit, or the flesh, I found 
An old deserted Mansion. 

A residence for woman, child, and man, 

A dwelling place,—and yet no habitation; 

A House,*—but under some prodigious biaif 
Of excommunication. * 
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\>nhinged the iron gates half open hung, 

Jarrd by thrf gusty gales of many winters, 

*rhat from its crumbled pedestal had dung 

One marble globe in splinters. 

. t • 

No dog was at the threshold, great or small; 

No pigeon on the foof—no household creature— 

No cat demurely dozing on the'wall— 

Not one domestic feature. 

I • 

‘No human figure stin’d, to go or come, 

^No face look’d fortlj from shut or open casement; 

No chimney smoked—there was no sign of Hon,e 
From parapet to basement. 

With shatter’d panes the grassy court was starr’d; 

The time-worn coping-stone had tumbled after; 

•And thro’ the ragged roof the sky shone, barr'd 
With naked beam and rafter. 

O’er all t^ere hung a shadow and a fear; 

A sense of mystery'the spirit daunted, 

f 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is Haunted I 

The flowV grew wild and rankly as the weed, 

I Roses with thistles struggled for espial, 

And vagrant plants of parasitic breed 
Had overgrown the Dial. 

But gay or gloomy, steadfast or infirm, 

No heart was there to heed the hour’s duration ;• 

All times and tides were lost in one long term 
Of stagnant desolation. 

The wren had built wiftiin the Porch, she found 
Its quiet loneliness so sure and thorough ;• 

And on the lawn,—within its turfy mound,— 
TheAabbit made his burrow. 

,The rj^bit wild and gray, that flitted thro’ 

The shriJbhy clumps, and frisk’d, and sat, and vanish'd, 
But leisurely and bold^as if he knew • 

Hia enemy was banish’d. 
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The wary crow^—the pheasant from the woods—s 
Lull'd by the still and everlastings sameness* 

Close to the Mansion, like domestic broods* 

Fed with a shocking tameness." 


w 

The coot was swimming in the ree^y pond,' 
Beside the water-hen, so soon alighted; 
And in the weedy ipoat the heron, fond 
Of solitude, alighted. 


The moping heroA, motionle^ and stiff, * 
That on a stone, as silently an<^ stilly, 
St<^d, an apparent sentinel, as if 
To guard the water-lily* 


^o sound was heard except, from far away. 
The ringing of the Whitwall’s shrilly laughter. 
Or, now and tHen, the chatter of the jay, 

That Echo murmur'd after. 


But Echo never mock'd the human tongue ; 

Some weighty crime, that Heaven could not pardon, 
A secret curse on that old Building hung,* 

And its deserted Garden. 


The beds were all untouch’d by hand or tool; 
No footstep marked the damp and mossy gravel. 
Each walk as green as is the mantled poof. 

For want of human travel. 


The vine unprun'd, ^nd the neglected peach, 

Hoop'd from the wall with which they used to grapple 
And on the canker'd tree, in easy reach. 

Hotted the golden apple. 

But awfully the truant sbuAi'd the ground, 

The vag/ant kept aloof, and daring Poacher; 

In spite of gaps that thro* the fences round 
Invited the encroacher. 

For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, . 

And^aid, as\>laln as whispor in the ear, 

The place is Haunted ! 

li L» 
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Vbe pear and quince lay squander’d on the grass; 
The mould wSs purple with unheeded showers 
Ciff bloomy plumbs—a Wilderness it was 
Of fruits, and weeds, and*flo\vers I 

r ( • 

I'he marigold anq^.dst the nettles blew. 

The gourd embrace^ the rose bush in its ramble, 
The thistle and the stock together grew, 

The holly-hock and bramble. 

The bear-bme witli thci lilac interlac’d, 

The sturdy bur-dock^ choked its slender neighbour, 
The spicy pink. All tokens wcre effac''d 
Of hunian care and labour. 

• A 

\ 

t 

‘ The very yew Formality had train’d 
1 o such a rigid pyramidal stature, 

For want of trimming had almost regain’d 
The laggedness of nature. 

The Founfain v,as a-dry—neglect and time 
Had raarr’d the work of artisan and mason, 

And efts and croaking frogs, begot of slime, 
Sprawl’d in the ruin’d bason. 

The Statue, fallen from its marble base, 

♦.Amidst the refuse leaves, and herbage rotten, 

Lay like the Idol of some by-gone race, 

Its name and rites forgotten. 

On ev’ry side the aspect was the same, 

All ruin’d, desolate, forlorn, and savage: 

No hand or foot within the precinct came 
To rectifjk or ravage. 

For over all there hung*a cloud of fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The pface is Haunted I 
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PARt II. 

O, VKKY gloomy is the House of^oe, 

Where tears are falling while bell is knelling, 
With all the dark solemnities which show 
That Death ii^in the dwelling! 

» 

() very, very dreary is the rioni 

Where Love, domestic Love, no longer nestles, 

Bht smitten by the common stroke of doom. 

The Corpse lies on the trestles I 

m 

House of Woe, and hearse, and sable pall. 
The narrow home of the departed mortal, 

Ne’er look’d so gloomy as that Ghostly Hall, 
With its deserted portal! 

The centipede along the threshold crept, 

'I’he cobweb hung across in ma^jy tangle. 

And in its winding-sheet the maggot slept. 

At every nook and angle. 

The keyhole lodg’d the earwig and her brood, 

The emmets of the steps hud old possessit^ii, 

And march’d in search of their diurnal food 
In undisturb’d procession. 

As undisturbed us the prehensile cell 
Of moth or maggot, or the spider’s tissue, 

For never foot upon that threshold fell, 

To enter or to issue. 

O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is Haunted. 

Howbeit, the door I pushed—or so 1 dreaijjd— 
Which slowly, slowly gaped,—the hiiiget creakinj; 
With such a rusty eloquente, it seem'd 
That Time himself was speaking. 
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' But Time was dumb within that Mansion old. 

Or left his tale to the heraldic banners 
^hat hung from the corroded walls, and told 

Of former men and manners. 

• • * 

Those tatter’d flags, that with the open’d door, 

• Seem’d the old wa^^ of battle to remember, 

While fallen fragments danc’d upon the floor 
Like dead leaves in December. * 

The startled bats flew hut —bird after bird— 

ITie screech-owl oveihead began to flutter, 

And seem’d to mock the cry that she had heard *' 
Some (lying victim utter I 

m 

* A shriek that echoed from the joisted roof. 

And up the stair, and further still and further. 

Till in some ringing chamber far aloof 
It ceSsed its tale of murther I 

I, 

Meanwhile the rusty armour rattled round, 

The banner shudder’d, and the ragged streamer; 
All things the horrid tenor of the sound 
Acknowledged with a tremor. 

The antlers, where the helmet hung and belt, 
^tirr’d as«the tempest stirs the forest branches, 
Or as the stag had trembled when he felt 
The blood-hound at his haunches. 


The window jingled in its crumbled frame, 
And thro’ its many gaps of destitution 
Dolorous moans and hollow sighings came, 
Like thos^of dissolution. 


The wood-louse dropped, and rolled into a ball, 
Touch’d by some impulse occult or mechanic; 
And nameless beetles ran along the wall 
In unAersal panic. 


The sul^lc spider, that from overhead 
Hung like*a spy on human guilt and error, 
Suddenly turn’d, and up Its slender thread 
Ran with a nimble terror. 
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The very stains and fractures on the wall 
Assuming features solemn and terrifioi 
Hinted some Tragedy of that old Hall, 

Lock'd up in hieroglyphic.* 

• • * 

Some tale that might, perchance, Jiave solv'd the doubt, 
Wherefore amongst those flags so dull and livid, 

The banner of the, Bloody Hand shone out 
So ominously wivid. 

• 

Some key to that'inscrutable, appeal, • 

Which made the very frame of^ Nature quiver; 

Aiid ev’ry thrilling nerve and fibre feel 
So ague<like a shiver. 

• 

For over all there h^ng a cloud of fear, 

A sense of mystery ihe spirit daunted ; 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear. 

The place is Haunted ! 

If but a rat had lingered in the house, * 

To lure the thought into a social channel t 
But not a rat remain’d, or tiny mouse, • 

To squeak behind the pannel. 

Huge drops roll'd down the walls, as if they wept; 

And where the cricket used to chirp so shrilly. 

The toad was squatting, and the lizard crept 
On that damp hearth and chilly. 

For years no cheerful blaze had sparkled there, 

Or glanc’d on coat of buff or knightly metal ; 

The slug was crawling on the vacant chair,— 

The snail upon the settle. 

The floor was redolent of mould and must, 

The fupgus in the rotten seams had quickened; * 

While on the oaken table coats of dust 
Perennially had thicken’d. 

No mark of leathern jack or metal cann, 

No cup—no horn—no hospitable token, 

All social tibs between tha( board find iVIan 
Had long ago been broken. 
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. Ih^re was so foul a rumour in the air, 

The shadow of a Presence so atrocious; 

Ko human creature could have feasted there. 

Even the most ferocious. 

. , ' 

For over all there^hung a cloud of fear, 

. A sense of mystery^he spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper m«the ear, 

The place is Haunted! ' 


PART 111. 

4 

*'Tis hard for human actions to account. 

Whether from reason or from impulse only— 

But some internal prompting bade me mount 
The gloomy stairs and lonely. 

Those gloomy stairs, so dark, and damp, and cold, 
With odours as from'^bones and relics carnal, 
Deprived of rite, and consecrated mould. 

The chapel vault, or charnel. 

Those dreary stairs, where with the sounding stress 
Of ev’ry s^p so many echoes blended, 

The mind, with dark misgivings, fear d to guess 
How many feet ascended. 

The tempest with its spoils had drifted in. 

Till each unwholesome stone was darkly spotted, * 
As thickly as the leopard's dappled skin. 

With leavea that rankly rotted. 

The air was thick—and m the upper gloom 
The hat—or something in its shape—was winging; 
And on the wall, as chilly as a tomb, 

The Ileath*s-Head moth was clinging. 

That mjigtic moth, which, with a sense profound 
Of all unholy presence, augurs truly ; 

And with a grim ftignificdnce flits round 
'The taper burning bluely. 
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Such omens in the place there seem'd to be, 

At ev ry crooked turn, or on the landing. 

The straining eyeball was prepar'd to see 

Some Apparition standin|^. * 

•« * 

For over all there hung a cloud ef fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit (Jaunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is daunted I 

Yet no portentous Shape the sight amaz’d; 

Each object plain, and tangible, and valid ; 

But from their tarnish’d frames dark Figures gaz'd, 
And Faces spectre-pallid. * 

Not merely with the mimic life that lies 
Within the compass of Arf s simulation; 

Their souls were looking thro’ their painted eyes* 
With awful speculation. • 

0 

On ev’ry lip a speechless horror dwelt ,* 

On ev’ry brow the burthen of aiHiction; ^ 

The old Ancestral Spirits knew and felt 
The House's malediction. 

Such earnest woe their features overcast, 

They might have stirr’d, or sigh'd, or wypt, or spoken ; 
But, save the hollow moaning of the blast, 

The stillness was unbroken. 

No other sound or stir of life was there, 

Except my steps in solitary clamber, 

From flight to flight, from humid stair to stair, 

From chamber into chamber. 

Deserted rooms of luxury*and state, 

That old magnificence had richly furnish'd 
With pictures, cabinets of ancient date, 

And carvings gilt and burnish’d. 

Rich hangings, storied by the needle's ar^ 

With scripture history, or classic fable f 
Bta all had faded, save ofle ragged part, 

Where Cain was slaying Abel. 
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silent waste of mildew and the moth 

Had marr’d the tissue with a partial ravage; 

Bht undecaying frown’d upon the cloth 

Each feature stc^n and savage. 

( 

The sky was pale ^ the cloud a thing of doubt; 

Some hues were fres^, and some decay'd and duller; 
But still the BLOODY HAND fhone strangely out 
With vehemence of colour! 

f 

The BLOODY HAND that with a lurid stain 
Shone on the dusty fl^or^ a dismal token. 

Projected from the casement’s painted pane, 

Where rtll beside was broken. 

I 

( 

The BLOODY HAND significant of crime. 

That glaring on the old heraldic banner. 

Hud kept its crimson unimpair’d by time, 

In sucL a wondrous manner ! 

O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

I'he place is Haunted I 

The Death Watch ticked behind the pannel’d oak, 
Igexplicable tremors shook the arras, 

And echoes strange and mystical awoke. 

The fancy to embarrass. 

Prophetic hints that filled the soul with dread, 

But thro’ one gloomy entrance pointing mostly. 

The while some secret inspiration said, 

That Chami>er is the Ghostly I 

Across the door no gossaifier festoon 
Swung pendulous—no web—no dusty fringes, 

No silky chrysalis or white cocoon 
About Ji.9 nooks and hinges. 

The spic^ shunn’d the interdicted room, 

The moth, the. beetle, and the fly were banish'd, 

And where the sunbeam fill athwart the*gIoom 
The very midge had vanish’d. 
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One lonely ray that glancM upon a Bed, 

As if with awful aim^direct and ceridSn, 

To show the Bloody Hand in burning red 

Embroider’d on the curtain. 

* • 

And yet no gory stain was on the quilt—> 

The pillow in its place bad slo^i^y rotted; 

The floor alone retain'd the trace of guilt, 

Those boards obscurely spotted. 

Obscurely spotted to the door, and thence 
With mazy doubles to the gristed casement— 

Oh what a tale they told of fear intense, 

Of horror and amazement! 

What human creature in the dead of night 
Had cours’d like hunted hare that cruel distance "( 
Had sought the door, the window in his flight, 
Striving for dear existence ? 

What shrieking Spirit in that bloody room 
Its mortal frame had violently quitted?— 

Across the sunbeam, with a sudden gloom, 

A ghostly Shadow flitted. 

Across the sunbeam, and along the wall, 

But painted on the air so very dimly, 

It hardly veil’d the tapestry at all, 

Or portrait frowning grimly. 

O'er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 
sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear. 

The place is Haunted I 
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KEMlNlSCENCliS OE BAYONNE. 

c 

' {From the N^c-Iiook of a Traveller.) 


We have often thought that should ever wayward fate compel us to 
transfer oun Penates fi^m our 0 W 9 “ tight little island’’ to the continent 
of Europe, we would elect as a domicile some frontier town where we 
might enjoy the advantages ancf study the character and peculiarities of 
two countries at one and the same time. We were confirmed in thin 
idea by a sqjourn of three months at Bayonne, in the summer of 1839, 
when we had ample opportunity of mjTrking the superiority of a frontier 
residence over the less distant but also far less agreeable French towns, 
which the migratory of our countrymen have caused to assume 

the appearance of English colonies. 

Spaniards exot^pted, we venture to say that not one in a hundred of 
the numerous foreigners who since 1815 have passed through Bayonne, 
has made more than a* few hours’ stay in that town. No wonder then 
that out of France it is little known, except as a depdt of excellent hams 
and superlative chocolate, and as the scene of some pretty hard fighting 
in the year of grace 1814. Its delightful situation and picturesque 
envirohs, its interesting antiquities and striking local superstitions, are 
however well worthy of attention, and of a more detailed notice than 
the limits of this paper will permit. 

Very plqasant are our recollections of Bayonne and of its beautiful 
rivers, the Nive and the Adour, teeming with luscious salmon and 
delicate trout and mullet, and along the banks of which we have so 
often rambled, cheered by the voices of the Basque women, who sing as 
they glide down the stream in their flat-bottomed couraliny or canoe-like 
ckalan ; or perchance seated ourselves in one of the aforesaid cournlinx, 
with an old weather-beaten sailor for a guide, well provided with fisher’s 
traps, and with a basket containing the day’s provisions, we would 
ascend the river at eqfly dawn, and return at night, our boat laden with 
the finny creatures that old Izaak delighted to ensnare. 

^ Jlt*othcr times, with girded loins tnd staff in hand, and Don Carlos at 
our heels (ndt he of Bourges, but a splendid Pyrenean dog that we 
obtained from a Spanish contrabandista at the cost of a certain number 
oi pesos ftterles) we would pass through gate or postern and depart upon 
a pedestrian ramWe. Sauntering through the smiling little village of 
Anglettc, with its clematis-covered porches and vine-clad slopes, we 
pursue our way ii^the direction of the lighthouse, whose lofty tower 
serves as our landmark.. As we approach the sea, the soil becomes loose 
and sandy, and vegetation diminishq^. Here and there arise clumps of 
a'sort of bamboo with long narrow leaves, which attains a great height 
and gives almost an Indian character to the scenery. The sand becomes 
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deeper, the heat intense, and our canine comrade shows \u> unusual 
allowance of tongue. ** Patience I thou namesajte of a mighty king; the 
haven is near/* And true enough we turn a comer, and o])|^osite to us, 
on a bed of sand, where one would have thought it difficult to* find a 
foundation, stands a country inn of cleanly asnect, and rejoicing ii^ the 
appropriate name of ^^'Auberge du Sable.” A* high sandy bank behind 
the house separates it from the beach, and from the scene of a romantic 
incident which every stranger, who stops {p refresh himself with a glass 
of the vin du poys^ is sure ,to hear recounted, but the authenticity of * 
which he must not calk in question, unless he be prepared to pass for 
something worse than a pagan. In the eU)owof the high chalky cliff on 
which the Biarritz lighthouse is built, may be disoerned the outline of a 
cavern, now nearly filled up with sand and shingle. In this cave—so runs 
the legend—two lovers, tender and true^were in the habit of meeting. 
I^ike Dido aftd ^neas, a summer storm had first caused them to discover 
and take refuge in this natural excavation, and for sonffi time their inter¬ 
views were frequently in the same»place. One sultry evening* however, 
a sudden and tremendous tempest came sweeping over tlfe Bay of 
Biscay. Whether sleep had overtaken the lovers, or the sea rose too 
suddenly for them to escape, was never known ; but when thd tiSe 
receded, they were found, clasped in each other s arms, ^ying dead on the 
sandy floor of the cave, which since that day has borne the name of 
La Chamhre d’Amour, • 

Keeping to our right along the sea-shore, we turn an angle of the 
coast and arrive at the Pinadar, the Idbal name mven to a large pine 
plantation which covers the tract of sand right and left of the mouth of 
the river. After passing through the wood, to the great discomfiosuce 
of a colony of rabbits, who scud in every direction, we proceed along the 
bank of the stream, and soon reach the Allee IWarine, a charming avenue 
of trees extending nearly a mile by the side of the water, and a favourite 
promenade with the Bayonnais. Again we pass fhc fortifications and 
enter Bayonne. But shall we remain there? Surely our ramble is not 
to terminate with the paltry dozen miles that we have as yet gone over. 

“ How sayst thou, Carlos? Shall we not up and onward?” Carlos, 
who is seated on a certain unnanieable part of his corpus, brushes the 
ground with his tail, which seems to have at least ten-dog power, and 
laughs consent with his eyes. Nothing so contagious, to us at least, as 
the laughter of a dog, and we respond to our Pyrenean's silent mirfh 
by a very audible cachinnation. Two moustached uastilianos, doubtless 
more noble than the King,* are passing at the moment, and theyoy^us^ 
askance. Have they, perchance, overheard the name of our dog ? Even 
now, perhaps, they are fumbling under their enormous cloaks for the 
ever ready navaja. “ Sauve qui peut^ Carlos,” and with the speed of 
light we have crossed the bridge of boats which spang the Adour, tra¬ 
versed the Jewish colony cjf St. Esprit (a sort of Petticoat Lane in the 
Pyrenees, redolent of fried fish and old clothes) and half way up the^ 
steep ascent which commences the Bordeaux road« Arrived at the top, 


* To be “ ma$ noble que el Rey'' i* the arrogant boaat of more than one GaatilUn 
hidalgo. 
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we turn ‘to look about us. At our feet we have Bayonne, whose fine 
old cathedral throws thertown into insignificance, and causes the best of 
the houses to appear, by the contrast, no better than hovels. One build’ 
ing, however, detaches itself from the mass. The military hospital, a 
splendid stone edifice, rises on the tongue of land lying between the two 
rivers. The country around the town is verdant and smiling even close 
up to the walls. On the lefc, the Adour and the Nive, like two silvery 
serpents, wind in fantastic ctUs till they are lost amongst richly culti¬ 
vated fields, and between rugged and wooded banks. Farther off, the 
scenery becomes gradually more and more varied, until, at length, the 
view is bounded to the right by a foaming ocean, and to the left by a 
ridge of blu? mountains capped wjth fleecy clouds. 

At a distance of about a mile from Bayonne, along the Bordeaux 
road, is a narrow lane overhung and perfumed by thick hedges of sweet- 
briar and honeysuckle. Turn down this lane, and if you possess suffi¬ 
cient of thje patots of the country, ask the sunburnt little girl, who is 
gazing at you with finger in mouth fiom yonder cottage door, to show 
you the why to the burying-ground of the English. Bon! you have 
a^ed her in French, but she has understood you, or perhaps the sight 
of the' ten sous piece has quickened her intellect and led her to conjec¬ 
ture the object ^f your inquiry. Follow her, then, as she pushes open 
that wooden gate, and trips with naked feet over the fresh grass of the 
orchard, bestrewed wiKi figs and apples fallen from the closely-planted 
trees, through a tomata ground, and along the side of a hawthorn hedge 
out of which rises, here and there, a huge chestnut tree covered with 
its prickly fruit. All this time you are descending, and at length you 
arrive Mt a sort of ravine, where the tall fern rises above the knee, and 
the thick brushwood, matted with furze and creeping plants, renders it 
difficult to force a passage. In the very depth of this ravine, a small 
square of ground has been cleared and surrounded with a wall. Within 
the enclosure a few* poplars and some mournful-looking cypress trees 
throw their scanty shadow over a velvet turf enamelled with wild fiowers. 
There is no gate; but a few fragments of granite, projecting from the 
wall, form a rude kind of staircase, while a similar contrivance allows of 
descent on the inner side. And now, tread lightly, for the ground is 
hallowed, and you trample the dust of heroes. A marble «lab at the 
eastern end of the cemetery records the names of a gallant little band of 
£^ritish ofiicers, who ^fell repulsing a night sortie of the French during 
the investment of Bayonne by our troops. A brother ofiicer, wounded 
on*‘tke same occasion, has raised •this unassuming monument to the 
memory of his comrades, interred as near as possible to the spots where 
they fell. A few head-stones, the initials upon which are daily becoming 
less legible under the action of time and damp, mark the separate graves 
—Rest to the souls of the Brave. 

Although it is notorious that the farther south one goes, the more 
'superstitious are tl^3 populations; yet we confess we were not prepared, 
even in the southernmost part of highly civilized France, to encounter 
such bi^try, and so much observai^e of the more obsolete customs of 
the Romish Church, as we actually met with in the lower Pyrenees. Per¬ 
haps the proximity of Spain has had something to do with it; but 
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whatever be the cBUse, the effect may be witnessed by whoever passes a 
fortnight in Bayonne or its neighbourhood. F/>r rarely does that space 
of time elapse without one or more f^te days*held in honour of some 
saint or saints. Nor are they held,^ as is usual towards the north and 
middle of France, as mere pretexts for junketings, and as an excise on 
the part of the lower orders for a day’s idleness and recreation; but cele¬ 
brated with much pomp and circumstance, With priests and processions, 
swinging of incense and ringing of bells, laming of tapers and carrying 
of banners, and all sorts of image worship. The grand affair, however, ‘ 
is the fete of St. Leon, who is the patron saint of Bayonne, though why 
he should be. Heaven knows, for it appears that lie was terribly ill- 
treated there in his time. On his anniversary, which occurs»in the early 
part of the summer, a scene of no ordinary interest may be witnessed an 
hour or two before noon, on the glacis outside the Spanish gate. Groups 
of persons oif both sexes, in various and picturesque costumes, are assem¬ 
bled to wait the passage of the saint and his corteg^. There may be 
seen the dark mantilla of the Spaifish lady, contrasting with the feathered 
and flowered bonnet of the more gaily attired French damif; and the 
coquettish coiffure of the Bayonnese grisette, side by side with the 
flaring red and yellow handkerchiefs which cover the heads of the Basque 
peasant women. Amongst the men, the variety is stj^l more bizarre. 
Arragonese and Catalonian muleteers and smugglers, with their velveteen 
breeches and innumerable silver buttons, their heads bound with a hand¬ 
kerchief, sometimes surmounted by a small pointed black bat and its 
broad velvet band, the ends of which are fringed with beads of the same 
sombre colour; the purple faja or sash round their waist, sustaining the 
indispensable knife, while their ribbed and footless woollen stockings asre 
met below the ancle by hempen sandals: Spanish and French Basques, 
in their Sunday garb, neat blue jackets and red, white, or blue heretsy on 
the plated button or boss, on the top of which may often be read the 
initials of Isabella or Carlos, or sometimes a mire crown, leaving it 
doubtful in whose behalf the wearers’ political sympathies are enlisted. 
Emigrant Spanish priests, with their enormous coalskuttle hats, regular 
fore-and-afters, of most preposterous dimensions; oflicers in Carllst and 
Christino uniforms; French soldiers, sailors, and itinerant venders of 
fruit, cakesf and lemonade ; make up the motley assemblage. In some 
corner, a ragged but insouciant Spaniard, the fortunate possessor of a 
cracked guitar, has collected around him a score of his countrymdh. 
One or two of them have a rude sort of castanets, made out of the bowls 
of wooden spoons; and the whole, though the thermometer is at 9i),«re^ 
dancing a jota or bolero^ with as much energy as would serve to keep 
them warm were the quicksilver below zero. 

Suddenly all the dancing, singing, chattering, and other noises, cease 
as though by magic. The numerous groups scattered over the glacis 
form two lines, between which is left a clear space of thirty or forty feet 
wide. Presently the deep monotonous sound of ^ number of male 
voices, chanting the Romish ritual, is heard; the men uncover their heads; 
the women cross themselves with as^uch rapidity as if they wet« backed 
to do it against time while some of the children and a few grown-up 
persons throw themselves on their knees as the procession appears. It 
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is compote^ of a long line of priests and acolytes, the latter carrying 
huge wax candles, whose^ glimmering flame shows pale and feeble in the 
broad sunsVne; banncrstwith representations of the Virgin, and of all 
the saints in the calendar, painted thereon, are followed by a military 
band^ and, about half-wayj down the line, supported on a sort of maho¬ 
gany litter, comes a wooden image of St. Leon himself, or rather of his 
body, the head being absent! After a few more flags and wax tapers, 
and another detachment of priests (who, with their dark bushy hair and 
^sraall tonsure, look as if each had stuck a lacge gray wafer on his crown), 
the head of the saint appears, most magniflcently gilt and decorated, and 
carried on akind of tea-tray, ^hen more priests; the bishop of Bayonne 
in his purple robes; and, finally, tjie prefect, the mayor, and other autho¬ 
rities. A long train of the devout bring up the rear. On arriving at a 
large wooden cross, erected on*a stone pedestal, under which the ashes 
of St. Leon are said to lie, prayers are read; some more chanting tak^s 
place; and then jfricsts and choristers, tapers, bishop, and music, mayor 
and prefect^' &c., &c., proceed to make the tour of St. Leon's fountain ; 
after which refreshing operation, they go quietly home to dinner. 

We were induced to make inquiries concerning the origin of this 
proce^ion, and of the curious custom of carrying the saint’s head sepa¬ 
rate from his b^dy. St. Leon, it appears, when alive, was a most 
exemplary character, and a preacher of vast unction. Although he 
denounced all the numerous sins to which human nature is prone, it was 
against the crime of Sabbath-breaking that the thunders of his eloquence 
were more particularly directed.' It happened then, says the tradition, 
that, on a certain Sunday, St. Leon was passing through some fields on 
th*? banks of the Nive, when he met with men busily engaged in reaping, 
and who responded with scoffings and mockery to the remonstrances 
addressed to them by the Saint on their desecration of the Lord's day. 
St. Leon, nowise discouraged, continued his admonitions, when one of 
the men, exasperated by his reproaches, with a stroke of his sickle 
separated the holy man’s head from bis body. Far from being discon¬ 
certed by this incident, the Saint took up his head by the hair, and 
proceeded about a hundred paces, to a spot where some large flat stones 
were partly embedded in the earth. Here he fell: three drops of his 
blood spirted upon the stones; and to this day three criiason stains 
remain in testimony of his miraculous promenade. But that was not 
alf: on this very spot^ hitherto dry and parched, a crystal spring bubbled 
up and speedily covered the stones, as though it were intended to show 
water should never obliterate ihe token of the miracle that had 
there been wrought. The fountain is now inclosed in an artificial basin, 
and a small chapel erected over it; but the same stones still form the# 
bottom of the little pool; and through the pellucid water the blood 
drops may still bw seen. 

Connected with this fountain is a strange belief, universal among the 
lower orders, and entirely rejected even by the more educated classes 
of this corner of France. It is thought, that any person may ensure the 
fulfilment of the wish nearest his h^rt by goifig through the following 
ceremony. On each one of the nine days immediately preceding 
St. Leon's fete, a stated number of Aves and Paters are to be said at 
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the foot of the cross erected over his grave ; after which'the ^suppliant 
proceeds to the fountain and takes a draught ^f the miraculous water. 
Every year persons may be seen performing this neuvaine^ al it is cplled. 
The mother, whose son is about to draw his ntunber in the great national 
lottery of the conscription, and who dreads fos him the burning saifds of 
Africa, and the unsparing scimetar of the Bedouin; the maiden, who 
doubts her lover's truth, and sees with anguish that his former warmth 
of affection is daily yielding to an ilKconc^led indifference ; the wife or 
sister, whose nearest and detest are far away over the salt sea, braving 
the thousand perils of^ sailor’s life; these will not fail to solicit the 
all-powerful intervention of St. Leon, in fa^'Our of^thc accomplishment of 
their hearts’ desires. But all the petitions addressed to thd saint have 
not such legitimate objects; and there angnt, a tale recurs to our memory 
which we wjjl here relate. 

• Maria Etcheverry was the only daugber of a Basque^ peasant, residing 
about a league from Bayonne. Her father was a poor man who gained 
an humble subsistence by working for his richer neighbours, ^nd by the 
sale of the vegetables and flowers produced on a scanty ydot of ground 
behind his thatched cottage. Marie was in her twelfth year, whep hor 
mother, whose province it was to cull the fruit and arrange the bouquets 
which she afterwards went to sell in the town, was carri^ off by a fever. 

It is easy for the rich to devote months or years to the bewailing of 
regretted relatives and the search of consolation.* But the labourer or 
artisan, who lives from hand to mouth, and looks to each day’s labour 
for the morrow’s bread, must learn to shut up hi« sorrow in his own 
breast, to shoulder axe and spade, and to hew wood and draw water^ that 
those who remain may not starve through grief for those who are gon<? 
So Marie found it. Scarcely had she donned the coarse serge dress, 
and covered her head with the black silk kerchief which looked a rusty- 
black, contrasted with her jet-coloured hair, when hfr father sent her to 
Bayonne to sell the produce of their little garden. It was with a heavy 
heart that Marie took the basket—her mother’s own basket—and arranged 
in it the purple plums and speckled apricots, the delicate carnations, and 
sweet-smelling heliotrope; and many a tear rolled down her cheeks as 
she pursued her weary way to the town, and afterwards, as she stood in 
the markct-jflace, one of a long line of fruit and flower-sellers who were 
recommending their merchandise to the passers-by with loud voice an^ 
vehement gesture. Marie was too sad to speak; bu^ her pretty face did 
more than her companions' vociferations, and in a short time her basket 
was empty. The following day she dhme again, and the next, and*tiie 
next. Years glided on, and Marie passed from childhood to the pre¬ 
cocious womanhood of her country. Each day on the market-place she 
was compelled to hear the compliments and declarations of the men who 
flocked round the station of the pretty Basquaise. Bflt she turned a 
deaf ear to their professions of attachment, and more or less magnificent 
promises. Although not yet sixteen, her choice was m||ie; she had given 
her heart and promised her hand to Pierre Irrigoydh, one of the^hand¬ 
somest and mqst induBtrious of the ficighbouring peasantry. As soon 
as Pierre had drawn for the conscription, which was to be in two months* 
time—and Marie prayed night and day that his number might be a for- 
JANUARY.—NO. R VOL. I. C * 
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tunate ohe—he was to ask her of her father. The sanguine anticipations 
of the youi^g people prevented them from thinking of the possibility of 
the father's refusing his consent. They had not occasion, however, to 
put him to the test. The time of the conscription arrived; Pierre drew 
an unfavourable number/ and was declared by the inspecting surgeon a 
fit subject to swell the ranks of the French army. His smart person 
and appearance caused hiih to be destined to the cavalry, and he was 
incorporated in a squadron o^hussars quartered on the northern frontier. 
Before parting, however, the lovers interchanged vows of fidelity. “ We 
ebave time to wait," said Marie, smiling through her tears; ** I shall be 
two-and-twenty when you rettirn, Pierre; but that is not very old; and if 
ray cheeks*are less frdsh, or my .eyes less bright than they are now, you 
will remember that it was in weeping for your absence they became so; 
and you will love me the more when you think of it," 

Four years passed away, and Marie was joyful at the thought thatrin 
two morq Pierre's period of service would expire, when a double afflic¬ 
tion overtook her. She received a letter from her lover, informing her 
that his squadron was ordered to Africa. He wrote in the exuberant 
Spirits of a young soldier, weary of a garrison life, and who sees in the 
approach of active service opportunities of advancement and distinction. 
His good condret had long since gained him a sergeant’s chevrons, and 
one action of eclat might give him the epaulet. Such was Pierre's 
sanguine calculation ;*but his mistress did not share his confidence ; and 
she was musing mournfully on the perils of the service in Africa when 
her father entered^ the cottage. His face was radiant with joy as he 
informed her that Jean Benoit, master and part owner of the good brig 
La'*Jolie Marseillaise,” had asked her hand in marriage. The proposal 
was so much more advantageous than anything he could have expected, 
that old Etcheverry never dreamt of his daughter’s meeting it otherwise 
than with an instant and willing acceptance; and it was with mingled 
astonishment and anger that he saw her burst into tears, and, avowing 
her attachment to Pierre, declare that, even were her affections dis¬ 
engaged, she could never bring herself to marry Jean Benoit. The 
individual in question was in fact by no means calculated to win the 
heart of a young and fastidious woman. Upwards of fifty years of age, 
short and thickset in person, and with a face burnt to a brhikdust colour 
by exposure to sun and wind, his vinous nose, and coarse sensual coun¬ 
tenance, were truq indications of the character of the man. A Mar¬ 
seillais by birth, bo had all the grossness and brutality for which the 
*n!Ihftbitants of that part of France ure distinguished. He was an habitual 
drunkard; and in the intervals between his voyages it was difficult at any 
hour of the day to pass the wine-shops on the quay without hearing 
through the half-open door or window the horse-laugh and vociferous 
Tron de D/ouV of Benoit le Proven9al. 

To such a man, recommended only by bis comfortable position in life, 
had the father ^ Marie resolved to give his daughter. Nor was he 
to be turned fromihis resolution. Her supplications and tears were 
unavailing to induce him to recallcthe promise which he had given with- 
* out consulting her inclinations; he was deaf to her entreaties and despair; 
and looking upon her love for Pierre as a childish fancy which marriage 
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would soon obliterate, he compelled herj after a few weeks, tobec^e the wife 
of Benoit. But so sad a bride and 8o mournful^ bridal had ^seldom been 
seen; and as it had been impossible to conceaF from the Pi^ven 9 al the 
repugnance which Marie entertained for him, she was scarcely married 
when she began to experience his brutality. kCoarse sarcasms and re¬ 
proaches, and bitter taunts on her attachment no Pierre, had Marie to 
endure; and when the wearing action of hopeless and incessant grief 
undermined her health and hollowed her cheeks, her husband reproached 
her with the loss of her beauty, brutally reminding her that it was the 
only dowry she had brought him, and that as such it was her duty to 
preserve it. * 

The period hxed for the sailing of Benoit’s bri^ arrived, and he took 
his departure. His absence was a relief to Marie; although in one way 
she suffered more after he had left her. No longer compelled to occupy 
hprself with domestic affairs, and to minister to the numerous caprices 
of her husband, she had more leisure to indulge in "painfu^ thoughts. 
She had indeed the past to look back upon; but that had only been 
rendered pleasant by the hopes of a happy future—hopes now crushed 
and blighted. Pierres return she dreaded as much as she had on^c 
wished it. Her father she scarcely ever saw; and she avoided the 
society of her former intimates, who soon ceased to s#ek her's. The 
unvarying solitude in which she lived—unavailing regrets and gloomy 
anticipations began to work fearful changes in her person and mind. 
Her face became of a cadaverous paleness, and her large dark eyes, deep 
sunken and hollow, glared with an unnatural lustre.. She would sit for 
hours in her room, fixing a vacant stare on the opposite wall; and if, on 
the rare occasions when she left the house, a passing acquaintance gaVfe 
her the good day, she would start at the salutation and gaze around her 
wildly as a frightened fawn. The most malicious among her neighbours 
said openly that she was crazed; while the better-disposed s]3ook their 
heads mournfully, when they compared the pale drooping wife with the 
joyous and blooming maiden they had known a few short months before. 

Spring was .nearly over, and summer at hand. In another month 
Benoit’s return might be looked for ; when Marie received a letter from 
Pierre, the first since her marriage. He wrote from a sick bed to which 
he had bee* long confined by a severe wound. On the other hand, his 
most sanguine hopes were realised. His gallantry had attracted notic^ 
and Pierre was a commissioned officer. He was noy impatiently waiting 
the surgeon’s permission to avail himself of a leave of absence and return 
to France. The letter breathed the most ardent affection; and he prftsSFTT 
his mistress to allow their wedding to take place within the week after 
his return. 

This letter was the drop of gall wanting to overflow the cup of Marie’s 
afflictions. Bitterly did she curse the weakness that had prevented her 
resisting the marriage with Benoit. Had she only stipulated a longer 
delay, she might still have been happy. Pierre wc^d have returned, 
and an officer of cavalry must, even in her father’s«raercenary eyes, have 
appeared near^ as demrable a husbaid as the drunken selfish merchant- 
seaman she had been compelled to espouse. 

For three days and nights she remained absorbed in her grief, taking 

c 2 • 
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neither nburishment nor sleep. It was evident that her misfortunes had 
ao worn her, both physically and morally, that, between agitation of mind 
and weakness of body, licr sorrow had assumed a character of mono- 
manii. On the morning of the fourth day, she had fallen into an uneasy 
slumber, when a loud pe^ of bells aroused her. The neuvaine of St. 
Leon had commenced. 

A sudden thought secmtd to flash across the disordered mind of 
Marie Benoit. Starting up, she enveloped her emaciated person in the 
, * folds of a large shawl; and with a step, to which feverish excitement 
gave rapidity and energy, hurried through the town, and in a few 
minutes was kneeling at the^foot of St. Leon*s Cross. There were 
several persons performing their devotions at the same place, and Marie's 
arrival caused many surmises as to the object, for the attainment of which 
she was about to supplicate St.^^Leon. No one, however, ventured to 
question her either on that day, or on the eight following, that slje 
regularly prayed at the cross and took the prescribed draught of water at 
the fountain. Each day she appeared paler and feebler; and the last 
morning k was with much difficulty, and at a late hour, that she suc¬ 
ceeded in dragging herself as far as the cross. She completed the 
neuvaine: and, when rising from her knees, she heard the first stroke of 
mid-day clang f^^m the iron throat of the cathedral bell. 

About a week after St. Leon’s fete, as Marie was sitting in her 
apartment, a neighbour tapped at the window, and informed her that her 
husband's vessel had just entered the river; Marie received the intelli¬ 
gence without any visible emotion, and, leaving her house, walked slowly 
towards the port. She had not proceeded far when she met a sailor 
belonging to the brig. The man recognised and saluted her, but 
appeared embarrassed, and almost vexed at meeting her. There was 
no retreating, however, and he waited her questions. 

“ I am glad to see you, Jacques,” said Marie, in her mild and melan¬ 
choly tones. ** Whdre is Monsieur Benoit ? ” 

“ Monsieur Benoit," replied the man, crumpling his straw hat in his 
bands, and speaking very rapidly, as if anxious to finish the unpleasant 
intelligence; “ Monsieur Benoit has not arrived with the brig. A few 
days before we made the coast, during a heavy gale of wind, a sea washed 
him overboard. Wc threw out ropes and hencoops, but it was impossible 
to lower a boat, and he disappeared." 

* Marie's pale cheejc became still paler; and it was from between her 
clenched teeth that she asked the seaman on what day the accident 
-^mpponed. • 

** On Thursday week last,” was the answer. 

It was the eve of St. Leon's fete. 

** At what hour ?" 

“ The captaitts chronometer marked noon.*' 

It was the very moment at which her neuvaine was completed. 

“ The day andi^the hour I ” shrieked Marie, and fell senseless to the 
grounds She had pnayed for her husband's death. 

Whe^, after several hours' unconsciousness, Merle at last opened her 
eyes, she was a maniac. The conflicting feelings which a^tated her on 
learning her husband’s fate, and remorse for the share which her belief 



in the efficacy of the neuvaine made her consider that she tfad in his 
death, had unsettled her brain. Her insanity swas of a mild descrip¬ 
tion, but the physicians pronounced it incuraOle, and she ^became the 
inmate of a maison de sanU. , * 

A few days later, Pierre Irrigoyen arrived a| Bayonne. But Marie no 
longer recognised him, and he returned to Africa, to seek, in the excite¬ 
ment of a soldier's life, forgetfulness of the Iflve which he had cherished 
with so much constancy, and had seen so bitterly disappointed. 


A TALE OF TEMPER. 


Of all cross breeds of human sinners, 

The crabbedest are those who dress our dinners; 
Whether the ardent fires at which they roast 
And broil and bake themselves like Smithfield martyrs. 
Arc apt to make them crusty, like a toast, 

Or drams, encouraged by so hot a post; 

However, cooks arc generally Tartars ; 

And altogether might be safely cluster’d 

Jn scientific catalogues 

Under two names, like Dinmont’s dogs, 

Pepper and Mustard. 

The case thus being very common, 

It followed, quite of course, when Mr. Jervis 
Engaged a clever culinary woman, 

He took a mere Xantippe in his service— 

• In fact—her metal not to burnish. 

As vile a shrew as Shrewsbury could furnish— 

One who in temper, language, manners, loo4s, 

In every respect , 

Might just have come direct 
From him who is supposed to send us cooks. 

The vei‘y day she came into her place 
She slapp’d the .scullion’s face; 

The next, the housemaid being rather per#, 

Snatching the Vroom, she “ fl-eated her like dirt”— 

The third, a quarrel with the groom she hit on— 
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Cyrus, the page, had half-a>dozen knocks ; 
f' And Joh^, the coachman, got a box 
He couldn't sit on. 

f 

Meanwhile, her strength to rally, 

Brandy, and rum, an<J shrub she drank by stealth, 
Besides the Cream of some mysterious Valley 
That may, or may not, be the Vale of Health : 

At least while credit lasted, or her wealth,— 

Koi* finding that her blows came only thicker, 
Invectives and foul names but flew the quicker, 

The more she drank, the more inclin'd to bicker, ' 
Thc^ other servants, one and all. 

Took Bible oaths whatever might befal, 

Neither to lend her cash, nor fetch her liquor! 

This/;aused, of course, a dreadful schism. 

And what was worse, in spite of all endeavour, 
After a fortnight of Tea-totalisra, 

The Plague broke out more virulent than ever! 

The life she'led her fellows down the stairs I 
The life slie led her betters in the parlour I 
No parrot ever gave herself such airs, 

No pug-dog cynical was such a snarler I 
At woman, man, and child, she flew and snapp’d. 

No rattlesnake on earth so fierce and rancorous— 
No household cat that ever lapp’d 
To swear and spit was half so apt— 

No bear, sore-hcaded, could be more cantankerous— 
No fretful porcupine more sharp and crabbed— 

No wolverine 
**More full of spleen— 

In short, the woman was completely rabid [ 

The least offence of look or phrase, 

The slightest verbal joke, the merest frolic. 

Like a snap*dragon set her in a blaze, 

Hk' spirit was so alcoholic I 
And woe to him who felt her tongu^I 
It burnt like caustic—like a nettle stung, 

Her speech was scalding,—scorching,—vitriolic f 
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And larded) not with bacon fat. 

Or any thing so mild as that) 

Gut curses so intensely diaboliC) 

So broiling hot, that he at Whom she leveU’d, 

Felt in his very gizzard he was devira I 

Often and often Mr. Jervis 
Long’d, and yet^feared, to turn her from his service; 
For why? Of all his philosophicJoads 
Of reptiles loathsome, spiteful, and pernicious, 

Stuff'd Lizards, bottled Snakes, and pickled Toads, 
Putted Tarantulas, and Asps malicious, 

And Scorpions cured by scientific modes, 

He had not any creature half so vicious ! 


At last one morning 

The coachman had already given warning, 

And little Cyrus 

Was gravely thinking of a new cockade, « 

For open War's rough sanguinary trade, 

Or any other service, quite desirous. 

Instead of quarrelling with such a jade,— 

When accident explain'd the coil she made, 

And whence her Temper had derived the virus 1 

Struck with the fever, called the scarlet, 

The Termagant was lying sick in bed,— 

And little Cyrus, that precocious varlet. 

Was just declaring her “ as good as dead,” 

When down the attic stairs the housemaid, Charlotte, 
Came running from the chamber overhead, 

Like one demented ; * 

Flapping her hands, and casting up her .eyes, 

And giving gasps of horror and surprise, 

Which thus she vented— 

“ O Lord I I wonder that she didn't bite us I 
Or sting us like a Tantalizer,* 

(The note will make the Reader wiser,) 

And set us all a dancing like St. Witus I 


* Tarantula. 
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(T^niper! No wonder that the creatur had 
A temper,so uncommon bad! 

‘She's just confess'd to Doctor Griper 
That being out of Huni) anddike denials ,—0 
Which always was prodigious trials,— 

Hecause she couMn't pay the piper, 

She went one day, shft did, to Master’s wials, 
And drunk the spirits as preserv’d the Wiper 1 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was on a cold winter’s night, about the middle of January, in the 
yiiar 18—, that I, Mr. Suuin Cuique, found myself and my luggage (one 
portmanteau and a btf^c of books) lifted off the roof of the Oxford dy- 
, 4 ;^gh^ and deposited at Tom gateway. I was about to enter the 
University, Christchurch' College, and iny rooms at one and the same 
time. 1 had already been matriculated, and paid my fees and my respects 
to Vice-chancellor. 1 found the latter proceeding, I must confess, 
much easier and less expensive than the former; though I had not 
so heavy a sum to pay as many who were matriculated with me, because 
I was about to ent^' on my college career as a servitor—they call them 
sizars at Cambridge^—whereas those around me were some noblemen, 
some geqtlemen commoners, and others commoners^ I did not, of course, 
then know the j^xact distinction between these ranks ; but^ having been 
educated at a country grammar-school, and consequently imbued with 
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some learning, I gathered enough from the various phases ef\ble Vice- 
chancellor’s face, and from the varied amount of fees paid at the table of 
the Apodyterium, to convince me that there was a distinction, and that 
the study of the re(f-book had interfered with, if not superseded, that of 
tho black-letter volumes in the University. | * 

1 remember well thal both the coachman and the guard, when they 
had deposited me and my luggage, and kicked at the gate to let the 
porter know some one craved admittance, nvade me a sort of demi-bow, 
and touched the brims of theii;hats. 1 returned the salute as gracefully 
as 1 could, and turned into college through the small portal in the huge 
gates, which the college Cerberus had opened for my admission. 

I was gazing, by the solemn light of n Jannary*moon, on (he solemn 
scene befbre me, and wondering why a leaden statue of Mercury in the 
middle of the Quadrangle should be throwing cold water on the air on 
such a cold nfght, when I heard my driver say to the porter, 

“ 'I'hat ere’s a downright shabby." • 

Not so much of a screw as a •dead nail," added the guard, as he 
dropped the deal box containing my classics, with an evident mtention 
of smashing its uncorded sides. 

“ What! ain’t he stood handsome ?” inquired the portes, in tones 
betokening the height of amazement. ^ 

Handsome ?" cried both coachman and guard ; “ vy, he ain’t stood 
imffin at all I” • 

Not tipped ?” shouted Cerberus in still more energetic tones. 

“ No; not even a tanner, though we tijJped him the usual signs,” said 
the guard. 

“ And I’ve had the care of his precious carcase for up’ards of'4ifty.« 
mile,” said the coachman. 

“ And I of his luggidge over the worst ground in the kingdom,” 
added tho guard. 

Let’s SCO who he is,’” cried the porter, as he ruShed into ftis lodge, 
and brought out .a candle and lantern; for there was no gas in those days, 
and the oil lamps only gave light enough to show whereabouts they were. 
He turned the box up so as to get a glimpse of the name upon it; and 
in a tone which vacillated between contempt and pity, said, “ He’s only a 
servitor, pooi^ devil." 

“ What, a sort of charity boy like, eh?” said the driver. 

“ Exactly,” said the porter; “carries in the first dish, and eats what’s** 
left of the last; but I’ll make him tip for the honour of our house.” 

So saying, he advanced towards me i and, in a more respectful maiviGSP*^ 
than I could reckon upon, he suggested to mo—“ the servitor, poor 
devil ”—that it was customary to present to the driver and guard of a 
coach a gratuity in addition to the amount of the fare. 

I returned to the gates, and by the light of his lai^ni contrived, 
though my hands were benumbed by the cold, to extract from my pockets 
all the silver 1 had, which consisted of three bright shillings new from 
the Mint of King George the Third. 1 was about tc^bSstow one of them 
on each of the applicants, when, to m}( great surprise, the driver said, 

“ No, thank/e, sir; the vill’s as good as the deed. Come along, > 
Villiam, ve isn’t so had off in the world as to deprive a poor young chap 
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of a 'ogs as was evidently given to 'im by ’is poor mother at 
partin’,” 

“ Not Upon no consiacration whatsomedever, Tom,” replied the guard. 

IM be pison’d fust.” 

^o, with a respectfuljgood night, and wishing mo good luck, they 
returned to their coach, leaving me not a little surprised at their unex¬ 
pected considerateness, and huniblod at the thought that my poverty 
should thus be made knownvn the first day of my appearance in college. 
The porter, too, held his lantern to my fa<;p, and I felt he was examining 
my looks. He doubtless saw the blush of sha^ne that mantled over my 
cheeks, and it seemed to have a due edect upon him ; for, as he turned 
the key in the lock, he said, in kindly tones that went to my heart, 

“ You would be glad to go to bed, Sir ? The servants are all gone 
out of college, but I will ligbt^ou to your rooms, and bring your luggage 
up for you.” * 

I thanked hifti—for though I was hungry I was cold and sleepy, and 
wanted warmth and repose more than I did a supper, for which I was 
afraid to* ask. 


Ho t<Jok up my portmanteau, and, turning to the left, preceded me up 
the first Ktiircasc, observing, as he mounted the stairs, “ the rooms arc* 
comfortable civ^ugli, Sir, but rather noisy until you get used to them.” 

Of course I could not tell what ho meant, as everything was as still as 
death then; and when 1 had entered my rooms, which were close to the 
tower over the gateway, I found them snugly furnished, and a fire burn¬ 
ing in the grate, which, under’the skilful pokering of my guide, quickly 
sent forth a cheerful blaze. Candles were speedily lighted ; and, to my 
»great joy, I found some cold meat and bread put out for me; a kettle 
placed on the hob; and a bottle of something which my guide told me 
was gin, which my provident scout had procured upon the chance of my 
being in want of something cheering after my cheerless journey. 

When he had slfown me my bedroom—which was a mere closet under 
the tower—the porter left me to myself. I felt as if I was alone in the 
world; and when I gazed round me and missed the faces of zny mother 
and sisters, my father and brothers, from whom I had never before been 
separated for any length of time, I burst out into tears which I could 
not control, and wished that I had not been so successful,a scholar, as 
to draw upon me the attention of the gentleman who had solicited and 
'procured for me the small pittance which was to enable me to receive an 
university education. I was ver^ wretched; but the brightness of the 
the tempting appearance of tbe little supper, and the singing of the 
kettle on the hob, reminded me that I was master of everything around 
me, and hungry withal. I fell to with an appetite that an alderman 
would envy; and after clearing the decks of aH the solids, proceeded to 
do—what I had never done before—make myself a glass of grog. Whether 
I was or was not a judge of the proportions used in compounding gin 
toddy, 1 cannot i|^, but 1 certainly succeeded in manufacturing a goblet 
of half spirit and n^f water, with a considerable quantity of sugar in it, 
wbiclf seemed to send the blood tj^rilling to the extremities of my body, 

* and drove out all thoughts of a gloomy nature as to my Tuture career. 

After gazing at the fire for some ten minutes, and seeing in the bright 
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coals bright forms of faces at home, and bright prospects *of Academic 
honours, I felt a degree of somnolency come ovm* me which I had never 
felt before. I managed to undress myself and ^creep into b^ somehow 
or another, but how 1 cannot even now say. The effect of my long jour¬ 
ney, through the cold ojien air, upon the top ol' a heavy-jolting vehicle, 
and the unwonted stimulus of a strong tumbler of spirits and water, com¬ 
bined to send me off instantaneously into a d€%p and half-apoplectic sleep. 

I am not at all aware how long I had slept^efore I was awakened by a 
noise like the grating movement of some large ill-oiled machinery, and 
the sound of something that seemed like a giant hammer falling on the 
ceiling of my room, which appeared to •be formed of some deeply- 
sonorous metallic substance. “ lloin. Bom, Rom,’^—the vcry*air seemed 
to vibrate with the sound ; my bed shook under me; and the very walls, 
and the chairs and tables, seemed to iSe suffering from an incipient 
earthquake I 

I sprang out of bed and rushed into my sitting-room. * Afte^ tumbling 
over the chairs, and running agaiifst the table and sofa, I contrived to 
iiiid my way to the outer door. I opened it with some little difffculty, for 
I was unacquainted with the management of an oak-door lock, and listened 
at the top of my stair-case : all was still as death ; and as 4he passage 
lamp was out, and I was not certain of the geography o^the place, and, 
moreover, iu my night-dress only, I thought it more prudent to return to 
my bed and risk another attack of earthquake, than a certain cold, and a 
probable tumble down the steep stair-case, 

I managed to find my way into my bed again, and into another deep 
slumber, from which I was roused by the same awful sounds as before, 
attended with the same results—a spring out of bed and into my sttting^ 
room. It was then, however, beginning to get light; so, as soon as the 
“ Bora, Bom, Bomming bad ceased, and the furniture and walls no 
longer shook and shivered, I dressed myself as quickly as 1 pould, and 
rushed down to the porter’s lodge to seek an explafiation of the causes 
which had alarmed me so much. 

“ Lord love yc,** said Cerbenis, with a look made up of pity for 
my ignorance, and sorrow for my fright ; “ it was only Great Tom.” 

“ Great Tom?” said I, “is he mad and confined up above?” for 
I bad suddenly conceived a notion that the clanking of machinery which 
I had heard was the clanking of the chains and fetters of one “ Poor 
Tom of Bedlam,” of whom I had read in my youth, that the Boni, 
Bom, Bom,” which had so alarmed me, was the result of a violent 
attempt to escape by bursting open bn door with a sledge-hammer. * 

Mad ? Confined ? What do you mean ? Why, Great Tom's 
a belli and one of my principal perkisites. He's just over your head, and 
holds communication wfth the great clock, and hits every hour. You’ll 
soon get used to him, though he is a little noisy at first. •! never kno\red 
a gentleman as had your rooms, as did 'nt say he missed him uncommon 
when he changed for another set.” 

With this explanation, my alarm at earthquakes* and madmen ceased, 
and 1 doubtej not that I should soon get used to the iuconvbnience, 
although it was not a slight one, as I was not given to nervous head* 
aches, and had a decided tendency to sleeping soundly. 
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CHAPTER II. 

V I 

I CONFINED myself to my rooms during the day, arranging my books 
and papers, and after the ck>ck had struck some half dozen hours, con¬ 
trived to bear the noise without leaping out of my chair. In the evening 
* 1 had got used to it, and sat down to my sapper after it had hit nine, as 
the porter phrased it, with a full determinatien to trouble myself no 
further about a mere clock and a great hell. I cut a slice of the grilled 
chicken before me, atftl was preparing to insert the first mouthful, when 
such a din arose as 1 had never heard before. “ Bom, Bom, Bom,” forty 
times us loud as the clock-strfking, was struck up and continued until 
my glasses, plates, dishes, knives and forks, fairly danced upon, ^nd 
some of them olTJ the table. The hooks fell from my shelves, the poker, 
tongs, and shovel joined in the uproar; and the tables, chairs, and 
looking gausses played tiieir parts in a horrible accompaniment obligato, 
1 stood, like a suddenly-aroused sleeper, amidst the ruins of Lisbon, 
wondering at the destruction around mo, and expecting to be immolated 
every moment jvith the falling substances. 

What could it mean? “ Bom, Bom, Bom.” Was the clock gone 
mad ? Did they count the hours differently in Oxford ? or had the bell, 
in mercy to me, agreed to concentrate all its nightly doings into one 
continued strike ?—to get rid of its work at once, and be quiet for the 
rest of the night. I could not answer these queries, so I dashed down 

ferk, seized my cap, and fied as fast as I could to the lodge, to seek 
an explanation of my friend the porter. 

He was not at his post; but the under-porter told me that I should 
find him Jn the room above mine, which was used as a belfry. 1 did 
not choose to exposd my ignorance of College matters, and my fears of 
being overwhelmed by my own furniture and apartments to an under¬ 
strapper, nor did 1 feel disposed to venture up the staircase again until 
my doubts of its stability were resolved; so I walked round the square 
until 1 saw the porter descend, after the bell had ceased Bom Bom, 
Bomming,” with a very much overgrown lantern in his han(k 

“ Is it you, Mr. Cuique ?” he inquired, as I ran to meet him. 

I am not certain,” said I, for, to use an old joke, I feel like a 
double Cuique—a man beside myself. 1 have been frightfully alarmed, 
■^eat Tom—” i< 

Ah—ah—1 twig—all my fault—I ought to have warned you that at 
ten minutes past nine every night, I have to pull his enormous clapper 
101 times, as a hint to our 101 students to come into College and save 
their pennies. Ue does shake your room shocking; but you’ll be up 
to him after a bit.” 

1 thanked him'^for his information, and, heartily wishing him and 
Great Tom some hundreds of miles off, returned to my rooms; and, 
after 1 bad set my things a little in^heir pristine order, finished my broil, 
and prepared fora quiet hour or two’s reading. 

1 gut on very well until the clock struck ten. The grating of the 
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machinery, and the heavy blows on the bell, excited me and iftade me 
so nervous, that I felt convinced I should not able to sle,ep at all for 
fear of the hourly attacks upon the tympanum of my ears. I'nad almost 
made up my mind to sit up all ni^ht, and go to bed in the morning, when 
a knock was given upon my oak. I sprung froih my chair, and nervously 
hesitated to say Come in,” for fear that Great Tom himself might 
respond to my invitation. The absurdity of the supposition that such a 
heavy fellow could have come down stairs without my hearing him descend, 
gave me courage to invite tho*knocker to enter. 

It was my friend, thff porter, who, with more consideration than my 
scout (who I suppose, from habit, thought* nothing of the annoyances 
attached to Tom Staircase) had come up to give fne hi.s advice how to 
defeat the dangers of the nightly attack. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ I knows as gentlemen as sleeps here for the fust 
terpi seldom gits any sleep unless they takes my remedy and puts on 
a double nightcap.'* 

** A woollen one, perhaps,” said*I; “ but I assure you I never wore a 
nightcap in my life. Won’t a Welsh wig do as well ? I have*ouc that 
I bought to wear outside the coach,” 

“ Bless your innocence,” cried Cerberus, laughing. I* never had 
the least notion of meaning a litoral nightcap—a bag wi^i a tassel to it 
—I alludes to a mcttj/Mrical one.” 

A sealskin travelling-cap, eh ? ” * 

“ Worse and worse. In Oxford a nightcap is Greek or Latin for a 
strong glass of something warm. Try it on, Sir, and if one don’t make 
you sleepy, try two.” 

Now I had never been addicted to indulgence in nightly drau^ts; 
indeed, my poverty, if not my will, had made me a stranger to anything 
stronger than a little mild ale or a modicum of elder wine at Christmas 
time. I thanked the porter, however, for his advice, and resolved to 
follow it. I put on my kettle and brewed myself a very stiff glass of 
gin and water, which certainly made me feel a little less nervous. The 
clock, however, struck eleven, and its strokes came so painfully distinct 
to my ears, that 1 tried a second and then a third. This last dose had 
the desired effect, for before 1 could make up my mind to undress and 
get into bed, i. fell asleep in my reading chair. 

1 was roused from a delicious dream of home and its comforts by ^ 
something—I presume the clock striking twelve. “ '^his will never do,” 
said I. If I drink any more 1 shall be ill. 1 feel rather queer now— 
the candles seem to me to have umbitella tops to their wicks, and tl^re 
are four of them burning, thougli I am convinced I only put up a pair. 
That horrid bell I—a capital idea strikes me —* face your enemy and 
he'll fly,’ so the copy-books say. Til go up and face great Tom, and 
crack his head with the poker. Splendid notion I” « 

After making three unsuccessful bobs at my weaj^n of offence, I 
managed to secure it, and taking one of the four caqules, which 1 was 
surprised to And left only two on the table, I resolutsly made my mean¬ 
dering way up the staircase and cai^e to a strong door on rfly left 
fastened by a padlock. A well-directed energetic blow with the poker * 
made the fastening give way, and I found myself in a huge high hollow 
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donie> a spiral staircase leading to its rooF, by the side of which 
hung a thick rope, which 1 felt assured was suspended from my enemy. 
Without ^le least hesitation 1 rushed up, but long before 1 got to the 
top^ from going round and round, with my feet, my head began to go 
round and round as well. I seized on the hand-railv to save myself 
from falling, but dropped my candle, which went down, spinning through 
the dark void like a spent vockct-stick, and lighted, without a light, on 
the floor below. I was so ai%ry with it for leaving me in the dark, that 1 
flung the poker after it and rushed on heedless of consequences, until 
I tripped over a rope and fell, head first, upon a level floor, across which 
i rolled, like a shot out of a^shovel. 

I was skinned by the fall, but when I recovered myself a little, I got 
up, resolved to find the bell. 1 put out my hands to grope my way, and 
felt a cold, smooth, metallic, concave surface, around which I travelled 
cautiously, until I caught my foot against something, which, on stooping 
to ascortc^n its*nature, I discovered to be a rope. I passed my hand 
along it, and found it was attached hy a slip-knot to a huge mass of 
iron, with a knot at the end like an exaggerated college kitchen-poker. 

“ What can this be ? ” said I to myself. But before I could reply to 
my own question, there came over me a sudden faintness and a con¬ 
viction that 1 ^as in the hell —in the very heart of my enemy—in the 
bowels of Great Tom I 

I stood and trembled. A cold sweat burst out of every pore of my 
person. My hair seemed as if some centrifugal force had been applied 
to it, and that it was dying, or rather radiating, off my head, like the wig 
of the little men that they place on the top of an electrifying machine. 

• 1 struggled, I kicked, 1 screamed, 1 performed all sorts of contortions 
and gyrations in my endeavours to escape—all to no purpose. 1 thought 
1 should go mad. My knees failed me, and with a deep groan I fell flat 
upon the^floor, and knew that the knob of the clapper was within one 
inch of my own kn&b. What if the porter came to toll the students out 
of college ? I must be smashed. What if the beam to which the bell 
was suspended gave way ? I must be extinguished—my life put out 
like the light of an inglorious mutton mould-candle. Horrible, humi¬ 
liating thought I 

I lay quite still, gazing up into the dark concave aboverme, until my 
overcharged imagination peopled it with all sorts of horribly-shaped 

* demons, clinging to the mighty clapper, grinning upon me with distended 
eyeballs, and jabbering at mo, as if enjoying the fun my terrors afforded 

^em. I closed my eyes, the penapiration issued more plentifully than 
ever from my skin, and with a desperate energy I shouted “ Porter 1’" 

‘‘What you?** said a deep-toned but musical voice immediately 
above me. “ The porter is gone to snooze. Lie still and don’t kick 
up such a bobbery. I allow no triple bobs, major or minor, up here; 
except the hobs they tip the porter for showing me.'* 

“ I want to g^ out,*’ shrieked I; “ 1 want to go home to my rooms.*’ 
You won’t go lv>me till morning,” chaunted the sonorous voice. 

“ Who are you?” I asked in a*perfoct agony. ^ 

“The mighty Tom,” was the answer. “Not a man will leave his 
cann till he hears the mighty Tom—no more can you.” 
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** My dear Old Tom,’' said I, imploringly, ** I—” • '' 

“ Don’t call me ‘ Old Tom/ ” replied the voi^e. “ It is putting me 
on a level with Hodge’s best, and reminds me of spirits—which 1 
never keep a stock up in this lonely situation—don’t, old fellow.” 

This friendly and familiar salutation put me more at my ease, and^as 
1 could not get out of him, in one sense, I resolved to get as much out 
of him as 1 could in another. * 

Coldish up here,” said 1, in that cool oh<handish way that one uses 
to get up a conversation with a stranger. 

“ I always take it cool/’ replied Tom. I object to hot with, though 
some people don’t—ahem! I am comfortably tiled in, I have plenty of 
exercise every hour of the day—now don’t it strike you ?—” * 

“ Not yet,” said I, “ but I am afraid it will soon,” 

“ What do^ou mean ? ” 

Your clapper.” 

“My tongue—eh? Don’t be afraid. I am no wag, bi^t a most 
immovable fellow. I never speak ’till I feci a pull upon me, and then if 
they give me rope enough, I can talk pretty loudly. I am non6 of your 
light weights I can tell you; but what the students slangisbly call a 
heavy swell, far heavier than my brother of Lincoln. 1 bad here a 
noisy life of single blessedness.” ^ 

“ Then you have never been married,” said I, by way of keeping up 
the ball of conversation. •» 

They have never been able to bring me to a ring yet; though they 
tell an absurd tale that when they attempted to do so, to celebrate the 
happy restoration of Charles II., I was indignant at such a liberty, gave 
'Up my situation, and fell through that diminutive circle of plaster ai*na- ■- 
monts that they point out under the gateway that bears my name. I 
believe it to be a vile pun on the name of Doctor Fell, who gave me this 
exalted situation. Great would have been my fall I—you donj fancy I 
am cracked, eh ? ” ’ 

Certainly not,” said I—you’re as sound as—’’ 

“ A bell. Good. But just wait one—” 

Bang I Such a horrible blow fell upon my companion, that I sprung 
up and knocked my head against his side. 

“ Lie still,said he, “ its only the clock-hammer striking one. I am 
a lad of metal, and don’t mind being knocked about. The hourly blows 
I have received ever since Dr. Fell placed me here, are only so many** 
proofs of my soundness.” 

“ Then you have not lived here all your life ? ” I inquired. j 
‘‘ How could I when this part of iny house was not built till the 
middle of the 17th century? but I’ll tell you a little of my origin; it 
may amuse you. My family, and a very old family it is, came, if we can 
believe one Polydore Virgil, from Nola, in Carapanioi and were all 
originally ‘ in the church.’ I was cast upon the world about the year 
700, and baptised—” ^ 

“ What I” said I, “ baptised? you don’t mean tc^say— 

** I do though; baptised and anointed too, like the kings of England 
—not greased as my clapper is now—ay, and exorcised too by a bishop,* 
to enable me to drive away spirits from mankind—like another Father 
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Mathe^.* i was etiucated in Osney Abbey, just outside the' University, 
with ray brothers—” « 

“ Oh, ^ou were not an only child then ?—I should have thought from 
your size, that all your family had been concentrated into one of immo* 
derate bulk/’ said I. 

* • • r 

“ 1 was certainly a very large specimen of my species, but I had six 
brothers nevertheless. They baptised them Douce, Clement, Hautcleri, 
Austin, Gabriel, and John.^ Why they should not have called him Jack 
as well as calling me Tom, I can’t think—'my godfathers and godmothers 
could have had no taste/* • 

“ They meant it for a tdrin of endearment—-they never could have 
dreamt oftcalling you ‘ little Tommy/" 

“ Too ridiculous, certainly—well, as I was saying, w’hen you inter¬ 
rupted me, I was rather too comfortable at Osney, for Harry, the six-wife- 
power king, sent all my hearers to the right about, seized their lands, 
pulled d^wn tReir houses, and mine with it, and transferred me to St. 
Frideswide’s, which is now called ihft Cathedral. They must have had 
some litlle difficulty in bearing away the bell, though 1 could offer no 
resistance to their efforts. A scaffold w'as prepared for me, and I was 
hanged for the second time ^ but I always felt in a state of suspense for 
fear the towemshould give way and let me down. I was very glad when 
Doctor Fell removed me here; it is a much more respectable and roomy 
home, and though dt^endent on a more beam for my support, I want for 
nothing, not even visitors. JiTou would really be astonished, my dear 
fellow, if you knew what a number of people called upon me in the 
course of a year. I should not dislike it, but they will, all of them, pull 
•me*about so—they use my rope like a long pole to stir me up and set 
me roaring.” 

“ And your brothers/' said I. 

“ P 005 little fellows—it’s very degrading to the family, but I don’t 
mind telling you^ said Tom, in a deep whisper. They were melted 
down, and are now used as pots and pans for pickling and preserving in 
the College kitchen~heigh hoi to what base uses we may come at last." 

“ What I quote Shakspeare ? " 

** And why not ? ” said Tom, do you think I have lived so many 
years for nothing? I tell you what, though I do not dbspisc, I look 
down upon Oxford, and from my windows 1 have seen and heard such 
things as would astonish your weak mind. But you’ll split, eh ? " 

1 assured him I would not. 

‘•Well/* said he, “I like wh&t I have seen of you. You have 
reposed in me—that is you would have done so if I had not kept you 
awake with ray chattering, and I do not mind relating to you a few 
anecdotes, and if you are ever inclined to tell them again—and are 
asked who told*them to you—don’t say * Tom toll’d’—that’s all.”' 

“ I promise/* ^id I. 

“'Enough,” sai^ Tom, “I like that better than swearing—it 3 so 
vulgar. Not^, as ywu cannot get to your rooms before * dayljght doth 
appear/’for you will break your aeck down that cohfoiyided corkscrew 
‘staircase in the dark—” 

“ Or dash my brains out.” 
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“ BrAins? . good I you said brains last?—pretty welV fhft for a 
freshman, hvX^-nunquam mens never mind. J[ 'll just tell you one of 
my tales to while away the time—look, out—here comes'that con¬ 
founded hatnmer again.” , 

The clock struck two and Great Tom responded to the blows and 
thus began. 

CHAPTER III. 

51 Case of Abstraction. 

« My dear friend Tomkisson,” said the Honourable Dapj)er Will- 
burton—they were both Christ Church men, the former a student and 
the latter a gentleman commoner, of some^hree years* standing—have 
you seen the subject for the Newdigate; the English prize poem ? ” 

I have; and think it a most excellent one.” “ On the consequences 
to the British dominions of the introduction of Chinese tea,** ^id Tom- 
kisson. » 

** Of course you mean to write for it ? ” inquired the Honourable. 

“ Why—really I—that is—you know I failed last year.” . 

“ But for the honour of Westminster I—try again. You may win, and 
then your college and all your friends will be proud of you.” 

Well, perhaps I may—but why do not you wyite for it? at West¬ 
minster you gained great KvSof for your Latin verses, and you know 
what Cicero says ? ^ omnes artcs.* ” * 

“ I am not quite certain that I do—but, never mind. The fact is, 
my tutor used to tell me that, though my ideas were very brilliant, ^nd 
my phraseology particularly poetical, he had some little doubts upon his 
mind that they were borrowed—cribbed, 1 suppose, he meant; it was 
very impertinent of him, but somehow it has made me shy of doing 
poetry ever since,** said Willburton. • • 

“ Pooh—nonsense I Why the selection of choice phrases from the 
older writers, and a judicious remodelling of their ideas, constitutes the 
best poetry of modern days. I know that you used to get your themes 
and verses done for you now and then at Westminster, but that was 
sheer idleness^ We all knew you could do them yourself if you chose; 
do try for the Newdigate.’* 

“ WelU 1 will if you will—no rivalry, you know, only a little friendly • 
emulation; but we must not let each other see the^poems until after 
the prize is adjudged.” ^ 

■ " Certainly not,” said Tomkisson; ** I will try—and do my best too 
—though I seriously hope you may win.” 

** It certainly would be rather pleasant to hear, when one rises in the 
house for the first time, to propose or second the addre^ perhaps—the 
question: * Is he a clever man?* answered by, * Of course he is—he got 
the Newdigate.* It starts one well on the road of paAiamentary life,” ' 
said the Honourable Dapper Willburton; looking senafbrially. 

Tomkisson, who-cultivated his friend in the hopes of using him. hi 
afler-life, squee^d his arm in a most affectionate manner. 

**•! suppose, the sooner we begin the better?” said Willburton.. . 
January.—NO. I. vol. i. d 
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“ Thir^ » no hurry. We are limited, you know, to fifty lines,” 
replied Tomkisaon. ^ 

“ Ay, tiiere’s the rub. So extensive a subject will require a great 
deal of concentration—will it not 

Certainly—you must not begin ah ovo by minutely describing the 
planting, pruning, watering and manuring of the plant, its budding and 
the gathering of its lcaves«by the little pig-tailed women and children ; 
but plunge at once in medihs r€$^ and suppose the leaves made into tea 
and divided into Hyson, Twankay, Bohea, and other varieties, and care¬ 
fully packed in lead. I think you might wcnture to describe the 
voyage—” • 

** What—swanlike'wings—meaning sails—urging the ponderous bulk 
fraught with adventurous mortals o*er the trackless deep—walking the 
trottoir of the ocean like a thing of life, and all that sort—eh ? that’s 
what you mean.” * , 

“ Exactly—6nly you had better clothe the ideas in newer phrases. 
Then you can be very moral about the substitution of the innocent salu¬ 
brious btverage for the intoxicating and unhealthy draughts—” 

“ Porter, ale and cider, wine, spirits and other compounds, as licensed 
to be drurdc on the premises,” said the Honourable. 

Precisolyv-only don’t allude to them in language quite so familiar to 
the ear. Then you can describe the comforts of the poor—the husband 
abstaining from the«boisterous mirth of the sink of iniquity, to share 
his— 

Pot of tea instead of beer—” 

Yes—only—” 

* With his missus and the little kiddies, as they call their wife and 
family, said Willburton, showing an unwonted degree of poetical excite¬ 
ment. ‘‘ Could not we introduce the cow—dappled sides—feeding in 
sea-green pastures—give a slight hint of the fable of Europa—have a 
touch at the milkmaid’s cherry cheeks and the lowing herd winding 
slowly over the river Lea ?” 

“ Belter not, I think,” said Tomkisson, afraid to laugh at his friend; 
“ but you can show your abilities and your horror of slavery, by venting 
your just indignation on the use of the sweetening medium grown under 
a burning sun, amidst the shrieks and groans of a fettered and lash- 
driven slave population.” 

Yes—and recommend the substitution of lump or loaf, which is 
more refined you ^tnow—capital idea.” 

tf Then conclude by alluding t9 the pale student over a cheering cup 
of the Seric juice and the --” 

** Benefits likely to result to the order and quiet of the university 
from the abandonment of claret-cup and egg-flip. 1 see—I see—it 
shall be done,*1 said Willburton,” 

Tomkisson, t^o was really a clever fellow in his way, and wished to 
give his honou^ble friend such hints of the subject as he might act 
upon, without app^ing to cram him, thought he had said enough, and 
was ftout to leave him; but hj| friend retained his arm in his, and 
observed in a serious whisper— 

“ Mind, old fellow, no one must know that we are writing for the 
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Newdigate, and you must not be seen in my rooms or I in yours until 
we have finished and sent in our poems. Th^ world is a*vuel world, 
and should T succeed my success might be attributed to sbconaary causes. 
You see my meaning ? Sic vos norfvobis —eh?" 

Tomkisson allowed .that he did see his friend*s meaning and un^er- 
stand his allusion. He agreed to submit to the terms proposed, although 
he said it would give him great pain to ii^errupt even for a short time 
their pleasant meetings in each other’s rooms. 

“ Never mind, old fellow, we can meet anywhere else, and that will 
do just as well,” said Willburton, ^ 

Tomkisson was obliged to look as if he tboug))t so,—though he did 
not—for, to tell the truth, he was devoted to meat-pies, savbury pates, 
saucissons, and other foreign relishes; and his friend had an unlimited 
tick at Fortnum and Mason*s. 

They p.arted, and each went to his lodgings, for they had no longer 
rooms in college. Tomkisson had hired quiet apartments over«Magdalen 
Bridge ; for much depended on his reading hard for a class. ^Yillburton 
had gay rooms in the High Street, because he wished for anything but 
to be quiet and read. Then he was sure of plenty of idlers dropping in 
at all hours to smoke or chat, or do anything else that idle men used to 
do in those remote days ; he could look out of the window, and see the 
men go hunting or riding, and see all the coaches that passed through 
the town, and lift his elbow to their well-known drTvers. 

When ho arrived at his lodgings he threw off his coat and neckcloth, 
put on a reading-gown, and sat down to meditate on his subject—for he 
was full of it. Presently an idea occurred to him for an opening 
couplet; he muttered it over to himself while he unlocked his writing- * 
desk, spread out his paper, and mended his pen. He was just in the 
act of committing it to paper when a scuffling of feet was heard on his 
stairs, and three men rushed into his room with a vi%w holloa, find burst 
out into a loud laugh at seeing the idlest man in the university sitting at 
his desk in his reading-gown at two o’clock in the day. 

The laugh grated on Willburton*s ears, and the shout annoyed his 
feelings. He showed it in his face. 

** What, reading !—actually reading? " said one of the men. 

“ Writing fo his lady love,” said the second. 

** More likely to the governor for tin, or to Fortnum and Mason for . 
a perigord," said the third. • 

“lam busy, as you see, or rather about to be busy. I am beginning 
to write, and really I do wish you woMd leave me this morning," said 
the honourable. 

“ No such thing—you promised us a saucisson and a jug of ale before 
you went down the water with us, so sonnez le tingler, and let us com¬ 
mence," said one of his callers. 

“ I really am going to be very busy, and cannot go *down the water 
to-day. I don’t mind standing lunch if you’ll promise to leave me to 
myself afterwards. I am going to write, I assure ybu—something very 
particular," • • 

" Oh of course if that’s the case—but order up the consumeables," * 
said another. 

I) 2 
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The private tiger soon had everything prepared, and the three young 
men sat dovn, inviting4heir host to do the same, but he was too much 
excited by the eouplet in his head, which he was afraid would escape, to 
accept their invitations. They stood upon no further ceremony, but 
commenced eating, while Mr. Willburton walked, up and down the room 
repeating the verses louder and louder to himself, as he thought—until 
these words distinctly reached the ears of his friends— 

“ When the good ship—* the Fiirquh.ir*—.put to sea 
Laden with Twankay, Hyson, and Boli^a—” 

They laid down thei^ knives and forks and shouted, " Bravo ! Dapper 
turned poet ! bravo I let us drink success to his vein poetic.” 

“ Willburton and his poem<»-hurrah ! one cheer more for the bohea.” 

“ Really,” said Willburton, ** I was forgetful—I did net mean to be 
heard—I did not wish mv secret to be discovered—I—” • 

‘‘ Oh, fchon there is a secret—confess—make a clean breast,” said one. 

Let., me see,” said the second ; “ I can explain, I think ; * tea and 
bohea 1 ’ You have seen the subject for this year’s prize poem ? Well— 
depend upon it, Dapper is doing a Newdigato.” 

Dapper *could not deny it, so he owned the soft impeachment, and 
begged them His a favour not to divulge the secret to any one else, 
(which, of course, they promised,) and to leave him as soon as lunch 
was over. 

In this they obeyed him, intimating their hopes that he would knock 
off his poem quickly, and be a brick again. 

“ Capital opening,” said one. 

“ Splendid," said another. 

“ I would not have missed it for a poncy,” said the third ; and all three 
burst into so loud a laugh just as they got into the street, that the Poet 
heard it clearly, though he had not the remotest idea that he had caused 
it. He ordered away the luncheon, after finishing the jug of ale, and 
sat down and committed the couplet to paper. He tried a second, but 
could only get half another line. 

“ Tlio fiuils were eet, and —*' 

There he was aground. He bit his pen, ran bis fingers through his 
k hair, looked down on his boots and up on the ceiling; rose, and walked 
about the room; «at down again, and kicked his terrier that tried to 
jump up into his lap. He had heard that Poets sometimes required 
stitfiulants to bring out the ideas*imbedded in their brains, so he rang 
for his servant and ordered cigars with hock and Seltzer, The stimu¬ 
lants did their duty, and ere he had finished his first cigar he was able 
to complete the second couplet: 

** The sails were sot, and all the sailors ready; 

Tl# captain cried out ' steady boys, there, steady.” 

Beyond this, hoak, Seltzer, and weeds would not enable him to pro- 
ceed.* He had almost made up his mind to resign all ^hance of poetic 
* fame, and generously to give his opening verses to his friend Tomkisson, 
when he fortunately recollected that his sister Henrietta was a contributor 
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to an Annual, and had just done ** The Undone One/’ to the ilnftounded 
admiration of her publisher, who was delighted ji^ith lofty name^. 

To her he wrote, explaining his intentions and wishes, ai% begging 
of her to send him down, by return of post, her ideas upon the subject, 
expressed in a metre, of which he sent her a specimen, and not exceeding 
fifty lines. When he had sealed it and given it to his servant to post it, 
he dressed more quietly and soberly than ueual, and walked down to 
Hall dinner, where it was quite clear to him ihat his secret had not been 
kept by his friends of the rooming, as many others wished him success 
in all his undertakings, asid he heard several whispered titterings about 
“tea and Bohea.” • 

He felt rather uncomfortable, but he looked as*poetical he could, 
and was consoled by the thought that he should meet Tomkisson at a 
wine party in the evening, and could communicate to him the progress 
he b&d made in his verses, and the unlucky manner in which his secret 
had transpired. He resolved to obtain his sanction for the dis^closure of 
his secret also, in order that thcir*abstaining from each other s society, 
during the progress of the rival poems, might be properly appreciated. 

Tomkisson readily assented to the proposition that he should be 
announced as a rival candidate for the Newdigate. As a matter of course 
the announcement was received with loud applause, and his^success drunk 
in “ bumpers, and no taps," to which he modestly replied, alluding in his 
speech to his temerity in opposing so clever a person as his honourable 
friend on his right, and assuring the company that he should not.have 
been rash enough to do so, had it not been at his honourable friend’s 
suggestion. 

Mr. Willburton, of course, thought it necessary to rise and expltiin, 
and his explanation was so satisfactory, that he was pronounced “ a regular 
trump, and no mistake.” 

The president proposed that, instead of another bottle of claret, tea 
should be ordered, in order tp test the candidates’ ^ilities in handling 
the subject-matter of their poems; but his proposal was received with 
such audible cries of “ No—no—shame—shame,” that he did not per¬ 
severe, but resumed his seat. 

Tomkisson retired to his lodgings early; but Willburton spent the 
evening at the party, where he sat late. In this he had a double motive 
—to show his friends that he could afford to waste his time, and thereby 
prove his superiority over his rival, and to convince them that they were 
not working together—in short, that there was no collusion between them. 

Wo must adhere to the honourable eandidate for the present, and laave 
his rival to his studies. 

By return of post the letter from his sister arrived, franked by “ the 
governor.” Dapper opened it, and found within an affectionate epistle, 
and a poem of Mty lines, neatly done in crow-quill. Ht sat down and 
read the verses carefully. Then he locked bis door, a^d copied them in 
his ow'n horrible scrawl, putting in dashes and blots h^e and there, that 
it might look like an original MS. Having accoyiplished this to his 
satisfaction, he burnt his sister’s copy* and thought himself “ safe^to go 
in and win.” * 

He very much wished to show the verses to his rival, and to ask his 
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opinion them ; but he thought it would not do—he might catch an 
idea and convert it to his own use. He locked them up carefully* and 
nodded ank’winked mysteriously whenever he was asked how he got on. 
This system he carried on for nearly a week* and then put on the idle 
mau again, admitting to his friends that his task was done. Tomkisson 
said he was glad to hear it, as he had finished ^is poem, and meant to 
send it in on the following day. 

This announcement, he cnuld not tell why, made Mr. Willburton very 
nervous. Having openly set up as a rival to Tomkisson, he had a great 
horror of being beaten by him. He thought he could depend upon his 
sisters far-spread fame as a poetess, but^still he thought it possible that 
her verses .might be moic suited to an Album or an Annual, than to an 
university rostrum; so at the eleventh hour he made up his mind to 
show tliem to his college tutoi^ and ask his opinion of them. 

Mr.-expressed his delight to hear from his blushing pupil, whpnj 

he looked upon tis a bit of a reprobate, that he had written for the New- 
digdte. He smilingly received the MS., and begged the author to be 
seated while he perused the verses. He read them carefully over, and 
then leaning his pale brow on his pale hand, said—Ingenious, exceed¬ 
ingly ingenious; but 1 think I have seen them, or something like them, 
before.” ^ 

Willburton was horrified, but said not a word. 

“ Have the kindness to give me that Anti-slavery Gazette at your 
elbow,” said Mr. —, “ Ah ! ” said he, when he had received it, ** I 
thought 80 —here they are—ah the same ideas, only put into new and 
not so efficient words. It will never do, my dear young friend ; I admire 
you> ingenuity and your humauity, but 1 cannot approve of—to use a 
mild term—your mal-appropriation of the thoughts of others. There is 
your MS. I wish you a good morning.” 

Willburton snatched up the verses, tried to say something apologetic, 
but feeling somethiifg like a ball of worsted in his throat, and a swim¬ 
ming sensation about his head, he merely b6wed and left the room. 

What was to be done ? He went to his lodgings, lit up a cigar, and 
meditated. His tutor, he felt assured, would never reveal what had 
taken place; it was confined to his own breast, that he had meditated 
imposing his sister s verses on the University, and that she had ** fiung 
him” by imposing an altered-for-the-worse version of lines from the Ami- 
slavery Gazette upon him. Still he had announced himself a candidate 
for the Newdigate,^ and a candidate he thought be must be, or be 
laughed at by a large circle of acqvaintances. What if be resigned from 
pure motives of friendship to Tomkisson ? Such an excess of friend¬ 
ship would never be believed. What if he unbosomed himself to his 
friend, and induced him to resign, and transfer his verses to him—for a 
consideration—the promise of patronage and a cheque on the Governor ? 
It was a very ticklish point. Tomkisson, though poor, was proud—proud 
of his scholarship.'^e Honourable Dapper Willburton was in what is too 
vulgarly called a qutindary. At last he resolved to go and call upon 
his friend and sound him—but ve^y gingerly—so slightly, in fact, that 
if he saw his approaches to an amicable arrangement aisagreeable, he 
might retreat immediately without having given offence. 
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He put on his hat jauntily, to give himself a careless air, swib/ing one 
glove in his hand after he bad put on the other, and, whistl*^ to little 
Vixen, the terrier, strolled down High-street as if he was merely going 
over Maudlen bridge for a constitutional. He nodded exultingly to 
all the men whom he Icnew, as much as to say, ** 1 have done it*^U 
right.” 

He walked up into Tomkisson’s lodgings^ hut found he was not at 
home. He felt a little angry as well as disaf)pointed; he thought Tom- 
kisson ought to have been at home to himj he must have known he 
wanted to consult with him. He resolved to write a note and tell him 
so; he went to his writing-dcsl^ selected sf pen, dipped it in ink, and 
lifted the lower partition for a piece of paper. What meets«his eyes ? 
What makes the honourable gentleman tremble? What causes the 
beaver, so jauntily put on, to be lifted as it were from his head? 
merely a small parcel, resembling an overgrown letter, directed to the 
Professor of Poetry, and bearing the motto, tulit alter honore^ 

Some writer upon criminalities*says, “ Opportunity alone, in many 
instances, makes men thieves.” Here was an opportunity I B^ore the 
Honourable Dapper Willburton lay the verses of his friend. What if he 
substituted his own; or rather his’sister’s; or rather than that, the writer s 
in the Anti-slavery Gazette, for them ? He went to th# window and 
looked up and down—St. Clement’s was clear of any one like Tomkisson, 
and so was Maudlen bridge. * 

He closed the window, drew down thp blind, and locked the door. 
He was about to break the seal of the packet when he caught the eye of 
little Vixen gazing upon him, as he thought—reproachfully. There was 
more than instinct, there was reason in the look. He was about to dhop 
the packet and give up his design, but, after a moment’s thought, he 
changed his mind and kicked little Vic. across the room under the sofa. 
He broke the seal, abstracted the poem, which he slipped into hjp pocket, 
and having substituted for it the pirated verses of the Anti-slavery 
Gazette, he sealed the parcel ^^ain, and placed it exactly as he had 
found it. He then drew up the blind, opened the window, and unlocked 
the door. He wrote a short note to Tomkisson, hoping to see him to 
wine with him; rang the bell violently for the maid, and having given 
her strict ordfirs to be sure to deliver the letter on the table to Mr. Tom¬ 
kisson when he came in, took a quiet stroll to Bullingdotl and back 
again. , 

When he reached his own lodgings he sent his servant out upon some 
frivolous pretence, and then folded up^Tomkisson’s verses, without md- 
ing them, in an envelope, most mendaciously assuming for a motto: 
kos ego versicuhs feci, and directed them, after inclosing his name 
and college, sealed up, to the Professor of Poetry. 

Tomkisson came to wine, with several other men, and never had be 
seen his friend in such spirits. He attributed them t# a consciousness 
of having been successful in his trial for the prize; tyet he could not 
help fancying at times that his spirits were not genaine but adulterated. 
There was a fidgetiness about him, and his laugh did not sound quite 
natural, especially when one of the party alluded to a gentleman who* 
had been hanged that morning for breaking open the seal of a letter. 
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He noticed that he turned rather pale; that his hand trembled; and that 
he spilt apportion of his claret on his shirt-frill; but it might be the 
mere result of a vivid imagination; he might be fancying himself present 
at the execution, and few men can* witness a fellow>man suspended from 
a ]nece of twine, for the first time, without being a little affected by the 
sight. 

To no one, in the coursd of that memorable evening, was the honour¬ 
able host more attentive than to his humble friend. He neglected 
lords and gentlemen-commoners to pay especial attention to him. He 
saw his glass filled every time the bottle pasled—proposed his health 
several times in various characters—as^plain Tomkisson—as a student 
of Christ’s Church—as stroke of the racing boat—but not as a candi¬ 
date for the Newdigate. In tfje excess of his gratitude Tomkisson really 
wished that he had not sent in his poem in opposition to Ips honourable 
and generous friend; and, jumping up from his chair, expressed a hope 
that the i^ewdigate bearing for its motto tuHt alter houores might not be 
successful. Willburton felt sure it wotild not—though he did not say so. 

The sWe kindness, the same most ])cculiar respect and attention did 
Willburton show to his friend : during the weeks that intervened 
between the delivery of the poems and the adjudgment of the prizes 
they were newer apart, They seemed to live together for one another, 
and upon one another; though, if the truth must be spoken, Tomkisson 
lived upon Willburtdn, and greatly added to the amount of Fortnum 
and Mason’s bill. . 

This friendly—excessively friendly—feeling, between two rivals for an 
university prize, was highly estimated by their numerous acquaintances. 
It \^as openly spoken of with undisguised admiration, and gave frequent 
opportunities, to many of their set, to show their classical attainments by 
comparing them to Nisus and Euryalus, Pylades and Orestes, and other 
gentlemep of ancient days, who had been celebrated for the intimate and 
friendly footing on which they lived with each other. 

Willburton was greatly excited while he awaited the decision of the 
prize. Although not previously addicted to drinking to excess, it must 
be allowed that he drank largely while the judgment was pending. 
Tomkisson took it cool, and his claret cool too—as usual. He 
really hoped he might fail, provided his honourable frieifd succeeded; 
he could edbily whisper to his set that “ he had not put out his strength, 
to oblige a noble family.” 

The important day at length arrived. A programme was issued, 
andHbe prize for the Newdigate adjudged to—a man of another college— 
an unknown man of a small college. This greatly disgusted the Christ¬ 
church men generally; but Tomkisson felt a sort of relief that he had 
not succeeded against his honourable friend, aud his friend was greatly 
relieved at the* thought of his having escaped the consequences that 
must have ensued had he been declared the victor, for he must either 
have been exposed to the contempt of the university for having ab¬ 
stracted another’s eftercisc, or been the bondslave of that other for the 
remainder of his life. • • 

They had a very jolly evening over their fmlure, and received the 
condolcments of their friends with great equanimity. Everybody said it 
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was at least 200 to one against each of them} and that was ^*1ong odds" 
for any one to contend against, which was very consolatory..^ 

On the following morning, a message arrived from the Dean, request* 
ing Messrs, the Honourable Dapper* Willburton and Tomkissonto wait 
upon him in his study.. They went, as in duty bound, wondering what 
he could want with them ; but rather expecting a rebuke for their noisy 
conduct on the preceding evening. They found Mr. —,the college tutor, 
seated near the Dean. The Tutor smiled* benignantly on them as they 
entered, and the Dean, after shaking one of them kindly by the hand, and 
frowning on the other, thus addressed them 

“ Mr. Willburton, iny friend, the Professor of Poetry, has, from a 
friendly feeling towards you, betrayed your secret* and forwarded me a 
copy of your poem. He assures me that^he has had great difficulty in 
adjudging between you and the gentleman who has won the prize. Our 
house is greatly indebted to you, and you must oblige me, though the 
request is unusual, by reciting your verses in Hall." , 

Willburton would have given N^orlds for what players call “ a vampire 
trap," that he might have bolted through it and never been s^en again. 

“ As for you, Mr. Tomkisson,” continued the Dean, “ you have not 
only been guilty of gross plagiarism, but you have copied your matter 
from a magazine infamous for its heterodoxy, however* famous it may 
be for its advocacy of anti-slavery principles.” 

Tomkisson stood aghast. Before he could refute the charge brought 

against him, Mr.-rose from his chair and begged the Dean to allow 

him to see the poem which had called forth his indignation. He cast his 
eyes upon it and then upon the writer. 

Willburton rushed to the door, and before the Dean could recoveP his ' 
surprise at his sudden exit, he was half-way across Canterbury Quad, on 
his way to his lodgings. 

Great was the amazement of the three gentlemen who werejeft toge¬ 
ther, when they discovered that the poems had changed their envelopes 
and mottoes. They were puzzling themselves how to account for the 
extraordinary metamorphosis without subjecting the writer of one of 
them to a foul and dishonourable charge, when a note was put into the 
Deanes hands. It ran thus:— 

“ Mr. Daffb^r Willburton begs to inform the Dean of Christchurch 
that he exchanged the prize poems vatijit of abstractiony 

Mr. Tomkisson received his reward in a first ^lass and a college 
living, while the Honourable Dapper Willburton was spending his time 
in various cities on the continent. • • 
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’Twas a joyous iky; for the Nations hailed 
The dawn of anpther year; 

'Hiough the winds through the leafless woodlands wailed^ 
And the flowers lay cold and sere: 

Yet the flowers of a future Summer sprung ^ 

In thp trusting hearts whose hopes were young, 

•And the wreaths of memory’s verdure hung 
« Around the past, to cheer 
The darkened desart of lonely ago 
With the treasures of life’s last heritage. 

o 

There met,^ that eve, in a stately hall, 

A fair and a joyous throng; 

Where oft the voice of the festival 
And the sound of bridal song 
Had gathered their country’s brave and fair ; 

And oft had the princely parent pair 
Ilejojced o’er their blooming branches there 
That gfew so fair and strong; 

But never before such joy was known 
As now on that New Year’s banquet shone. 

For one who had wandered long, and been 
By the household miss’d and mourned, 

In the joyous light of that festive scene, 

To his early home returned. 

For he went in early youth, but came 
With a warrior’s strength, and a brighter fume 
Than ever shone on bis father’s name; 

And a weary heart, that yearned 
To reach the home which had been to him 
A beacorf whose light could ne’er grow dim. 

He came ; and the smiles and tears were o’er, 

For the joy was blent with tears 
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That welcomed bis wandering steps once more 
To the home of his childhood's years. 

^ And the feast was spread, and the hall was gay, 
^As well befitted that festal Say ; 

And the minstrels poured a pleasant lay 
To the joyous dancers' ears ; * 

But the only spirit that seemed to grieve 
Was his who had reached his home that eve. 

• 

“ And why is it thus with thee, my son*? ” 

Said his gentle mother then 
“ Fgr thy toils are past, and thy laurels won. 

Thou hast found thy home again; • 

And our hearth still burjis with as bright a glow 
As it shed on the years of long ago, 

For it hath no shadow of death or woe. 

And our halls have known no stain ; 

Then why art thou sad and silent here, 

When w'e welcome thee with the new bc^n-Year? '* 


The wanderer gazed on his father's hall, 

But his gaze was sad and strange, 

As he said, “ I have found nor stain nor pall, 

But my heart hath found a change; 

For the dark pine woods that munnur roui^d 
My early haunts, have the same deep sound. 

And the hills with a misty glory crowned, 

Where niy childhood loved to range, 

They are still the same,-~no change hath past 
On them or theirs since I trod them last. 

“ But oh! there's snow on my father's hairf 
And age on my mothers brow, 

For 1 left its marble smooth and fair, 

But I find it furrowed now : 

And my brothers, where are the bright-hairedjjoys 
That shared in my early sports and joys, 

And why do these stately warriors rise 
To greet my steps, and how 
Hath the joy that flashed in*my sisters gaze 
Been dimmed by the shadows of darker days? 
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^ And yet while on these mine eyes can trace 
Hie path of the passing years. 

There is one on whose early faded face 
They can only look through tears: 

1 have seen the glory of earth decay, 

And mine own bright visions pass away, 
l^ike a lingering planet’s setting ray, 

When the morning sun appears; 

And beauty perishr. and love grow strange, 

J^ut 1 knew not that that bright face could change. 

“ Ah I is it thus that I come at last , 

With my dearly purchased fame, 

When the light of youth from my home hath past, 

• And the brightness from my dream I 
Oh, Time, thou hast made my roses old, 

And the Altar-Place of my memory cold; 

But feclaim the glory and the gold, 

And leave my home the same 
As last it was, when in gladness here 
We met to welcome the New-Born Year.” 

“ And hast thou not grown a stranger, too, 

For thy thoughts and words are strange, 

Ah, Time to his changeless course is true, 

But ouV human footsteps range.” 

So spake the Mother, but her eye 
Seemed seeking the light of a brighter sky; 

For she said, “ In the land of eternity 
There are years that bring no change ; 

And a mingled lesson of hope and fear 
Was taught at the welcome of that New Year.” 


bl'ANORLAn, 

Dee . Uth , 1813. 


c 


Frances Brown. 



MRS. BURRAGE^ 


« 

^ Cemperatue 9£tomanfe. .. 


*• Water, water every willfere.”— Colbridq*. 

“ There's nothing like grog.'’-iE>iBOiN. 

“ For tJio water swells a man.'—F alstatp. ^ 

Come, come, wine is a good familiar creature if it be well \)Sod~exclaim no man against it. '* 

• Iaoo. 

“ Give it mo without water; so, my friend, so/'^IlADSLAia 

“ * I believe, an’ please your Honour,’ quoth the Corporal, ‘ that If it had not been for the 
quantity of brandy we sot hru to every night, and tlie claret and cinnamnfi with which 1 plied 
your Honour off—’ '• 

‘ And the Geneva, Trim,’ added my Uncle Toby,' which did ns more good than all/ ” 

TaiSTRAM Shandy. 


CHAPTER I. 

TEMPERAycE is a Virtuo- 

“ No doubt of it,” cries a 1^0% fat, plethoric gentleman, with a san¬ 
guine consplexioii, and a very shdn neck— too short to be long in this 
world. 

“ It’s the summut of human Virtue,” exclaims a tall long vjnegar-faced 
female, holding up a Teatotal Tract. • 

A Virtue that will preserve itself in any climate,” shouts an adver¬ 
tiser of quack nostrums. 

“ And a Virtue that costs nothing,” adds a Templar of Punjp Court. 

** It is virtuous for de outside of a man, and for 9e inside of a man,” 
says a foreign water-curatc. 

“It’s a Cardinal Virtue,” cries a Romish Priest, not hopeless, 
perhaps, of arriving by water at a Red Hat. 

“ And a primitive Virtue,” puts in a friend in drab. “ It was practised 
^ by our first parents.” 

“ A Virtue that is its own reward,” exclaims a scholastic copyholder. 

Then what need, say I, of a Temperance Medal ? ^ 


CHAPTER II. 

Heavens ! what a hubbub ! 

What /an uproar from Teatotal Presidents, Vice Presidents, Grand 
Masters, and Grand Mistresses ! What an awful floifHshing of ^hite 
staves, and red hands, and brown cudgels I I shall hate my eye punched 
ou^ by a total abstinence fist, or my nose broken by ^Sobriety’s flagstaff, 
or my skull fractured by a temperate shillelagh k Yes; I shall be 
brained by yonjier red-headed hod-casrier, with the muddy knee8,~who, 
for all his uproarious support of the element, would as soon be choked aa 
drink Boyne Water I No matter: I must speak my mind. 
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“ You ^all do no such thing/' screws a slie-RechabTt#,i*'miless you 
speak yout tnind on our side.” ^ 

“ Tell the brass band to play up, and drown his rqice I ” roars a 
brother-bite. ' 

He's a publican and sinner,” squeaks a little old womai^he very 
model for a Water Witch. “ Pump on him I Duck him I Drown 
him I ” cries an admirer of aquatic sports. 

“ Make him take the pledge ! ” bellows Waterman No. 1. 

“ And kneel to the 'Postle I ” bawls Waterman No. 2. 

And force him to be ble§t! ” bellows Waterman No. 3, 

And to buy a ni^dal I ” suggests a Hebrew member of the Numis¬ 
matic Society. Which brings us round again to the old question, as to 
the need of a temperance med?! at all. 

There are no such honorary badges for the other* virtues—for 
example, Honesty, Charity, Veracity—then why a medal for Tem¬ 
perance ? 

“ Vy I/' exclaimf the Wandering Jew’. Vy, bccos if ve melts up all 
the metal for medals, there von’t be no pewter left to make quart and 
pint pots." 

Bravo Moses ! Thou hast extemporised the most reasonable reason 
yet advanced ih favour of the ridiculous decoration ! A sort of Water* 
loo medal, precociously worn before the moral battle is even fought 
—much less won I 


CHAPTER III. 

“And do you really think, sir," asks a little woman, in an Eau du Nil 
coloured bonnet, with watered ribbons, “ do you really think that there 
is any harm in wearing such an ornament ? ” 

“ No wickedness, ma'am, but great weakness. Something of that 
contemptible vanity which induces certain people to decorate themselves 
with the ribbon or insignia of foreign orders, conferred on themselves by 
themselves." 

“ Ah—you Ve agin the cause I " 

“ Far from it, Madam. On the contrary ; 1 was for many months a 
strict teatotaller. Nay, I not only abstained from wine, beer, and 

spirits, for my own good; but, from the same exalted motive, drank 

daily, almost hourly, the most nasty, dltby, nauseous, abominable, dis¬ 
gusting draughts, to smell and taste, that my doctor and apothecary 
coulfl invent. But did I, therefbre, bedeck myself with rewards of 

merit, or was I treated with any public honours ? Who gave me a medal 

for, swallowii^, for my health's sake, vile tincture of bark ? Who invested 
me with a Blue Ribbon, for improving my appetite by chamomile tea? 
Who waved a gfeen banner over me, for drinking infusion of senna ? 
Or ground even rfhurdy-gurdy before me, for taking castor oil? Faugh! 
my gorge rises at fhe remembrance ! And your teatotaller, forsooth, is 
to be (^ecQrated, like^ Knight of the Bath, for only quaffing, for soul and 
body’s sake, nice, pure, sweet, deliciSus water I the Nectar of the Naiads I" 

“ Then of course. Sir, with such sentiments, you would not kneel 
down, and be blessed by the Apostle of Temperance ? ” 
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“ Certainly not. Madam. When I kneel to mortal, it be to my 
lady-love, or her Majesty the Queeiu but to man, never! | 

Ah I because the father is a poprah priest.*' 

Not at all. But because the posture, however common amongst the 
Neales and O’Neils, is pot an English one. In the time of the * Spectator/ 
indeed, it was usual for a dutiful son to kneel down to his parents for a 
blessing. But Father Mathew is not my father^ nor, although an 
Irishman, is he my mother, to entitle him to such a filial genuflexion. 
I can respect the man and honour the cause ; but, as tp dropping on my 
knees, like some of his proselytes, whenever I found myself in Theo¬ 
bald's Road-'* * 

“ Well, for my part, Sir, I don't mind saying, f did kneet to him at 
the great Marrowbone meeting—I shoul4 say Mary-le-boue.” 

“ As you please, Madam ; but the hinges of my legs are not so pliant. 
Besides, consider the monstrous inconvenience that wc^uld result; for, 
after kneeling to Father Mathew, I should feel bound, on temperance 
principles, to drop on my pans to* some thousand or .so of other merito¬ 
rious individuals^beginning with my friend Martinslhe Painter." 

“A painter I" ' 

“ Yes—for his Plan for Supplying the Metropolis with Spring Water.” 
“ Are you serious, Sir ?” • 

“Quite, Madam. I decidedly think that every Protestant man, 
woman, or child, who has knelt to Father Mathew* is bound, in common 
consistency, to fall on his or her knees, shine or shade, wot or dry, dust 
or mud, rough or smooth, easy or greasy, not only to Mr. Martin, but to 
Mr. Pedley, Mr. Robins, Mr. Schweppe, Captain Pidding, and the 
Directors of the Chelsea Water Works, the East London Water Works, 
the New River Company, the East India Company; the Master War¬ 
dens, and Members of the Grocers’ Company; Captain Claridge, Mr. 
Braidwood, the parish turncocks ; in short, every i^otable patron of tea 
and water, in the kingdom ” 

“ Mercy on us I” 

“ Nay more. Ma'am, I venture to say, that if any person ever kissed 
Father Mathew, he or she is bound, by the movement, to kiss everyone 
of the personages I have just enumerated,—and Mr. Mackay into the 
bargain,—foi^so strongly recommending the Thames and its Tributaries.” 


CHAPTffll IV. 

“ Now really, really,” says the fat red-faced gentleman with the short 
neck, “ really now, you are really,—too bad I To turn such a cause 
into ridicule! ” , 

“ Who, I, my dear Sir ? Heaven forbid I It is its own watery-headed 
pumpkins of followers—temperate perhaps in body, Imt certainly not 
sober-minded—who render it ridiculous. A great^atthority has com¬ 
pared public meetings to farces; but what with its processions and its 
brass bands, its*banners and crosses, iPs g^ecn scarves and blue sashes,— 
its foppery and its poppery—its stepfathers, Roman monks, and bearded 
pilgrims—its terrific combats between the Wapping bullies and the pot- 
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valiants—find its teatotal chorusses, from its six foolish virgins in white, 
—a Math^vite meeting bade fair to become—” 

“ What, Sir—what ? ” ^ 

“ A Grand Melodramatic Pantomime with Real Water III” 


** Very well. Sir—very well indeed I X see you ar^ not for the pro¬ 
motion of temperance amongst the lower classes f ” 

On the contrary. But, my dear Moses, just cease for a moment the 
jingling of your medals—my dear female Rechabite, have the goodness 
to take your wet tract out of my eye,—and my dear little printseller, be 
off with your portraits of the apostle. If the poor man must lay out his 
pence or shilling in>a picturd, let him have a cheap print, at cost price, 
of Hogarth’s Gin Labe.” 

Humph I Why then, Si^, you do approve of temperance in the 
lower orders ? ” 

“ Yes; certainly. But I have some misgivings, when I see a flock of 
bleating Iviman animals plunging, helter-skelter, follow-my-leader, into 
the fresh water—as Dingdong’s sheep lushed into the herring-pond—not 
from principle, but gregarious impulse. I should like to know how many 
of the converted have already broken their rash pledges—how many are 
at this hour writhing, like poor Mr. Brunei, with their temperance 
medals sticking in their throats.” 

“ Why, then, you are Against the Movement after all ? ” 

“ Nay. I would move still farther—for I would water not only the 
bodies of the poor and ignorant, but their minds—open to them not 
merely the parish pump, but the springs of knowledge. In plain words, 
I would educate them,—furnish schools for them,—and, as in the schools 
abroad, Ma morale* should form a distinct and prominent item in the 
prospectus. They should be taught that temperance involves something 
more than a mere abstinence from strong drinks—that it forbids man to 
be * drunjf with pride *—to be ‘ intoxicated with vanity ’—to be overcome 
with anger—to be far gone in hatred; and, above all, that he must 
renounce blood-thirstiness, as well as his thirst for mountain-dew or 
Cream of the Valley. 

** Then we shall see the humble bricklayer and his labourer become 
such builders as Young describes, men who 


‘ On reason builJ resolve, 
Tbat roluton of true majest)' in man !’ 


Then will the artiAin kneel down to God—his true father—and regard 
as l^is best temperance pledges those little living ones that prattle around 
him. Then he will walk steadily and soberly, without a white wand,— 
eschew blue-ruin without a blue scarf,—drink his glass of water without 
a medal for it,—and sip his cup of Bohea without a teatotal hullabaloo 
from six young women in white.*’ 

“ Well, for all your skits, Sir,” says the florid bull-necked gentleman, 
must and wilrsay I admire a Mathewite meeting.” 

“ And so do I,* cries the little woman, in the Eau du Nil coloured 
bonnet, with the watered ribbons. '' It’s such a beautiftil sight I ” 

“ It’s such a powerful moral en^ne,” says the stout flarid gentleman. 

“ Then I wish,” mutters a simple Fire-Brigade man, “ we had had it 
at the fire at Topping’s wharf.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

** But Mrs. BurrageJ " • 

Patience, dear Reader, patience. She was not quite in a fit state to 
be introduced to you : I was obliged to enter into th.at little preliminary 
discussion on temperance to allow her time to get tipsy. 

But now—lo I there she sits, that little plump woman, with her moist 
blue eye, with a drop in it, like a violet wet with dew—her nose nubbly 
and red as a rose-bud—^her cheeks blushing* like the. full-blown damask 
fiower—and her mouth half-open, like a street-dooifleft ajar^^ccording 
to the Arabian superstition—for the Evil Spirits to drop in. The fore¬ 
finger of her right hand is crooked round the stem of an empty wine¬ 
glass, and witC her other hand she gives a twitch at her cap and the row 
of brown curls under it, which having gone a little a-jee on onq side, she 
tugs as far awry on the other. * 

Yes, there she sits—in melancholy contrast to the scene arouhd her; 
for Mr. Burrage, a strict teatotaller, has fitted up his parlour to match 
his principles. Nothing, you see, but the most chaste and cotl colours ; 
—none but the most temperate images. The curtains are«)f a pale sky- 
blue,—the carpet is of sober drab and browns—the paper of a cream- 
colour ground, with a meandering pattern of aquatic weeds, and white 
water lilies, interwoven with that vegetable emblem of sobriety, the 
Pitcher Plant—and in each curve of the pattern a little fish. On the 
mantel-shelf—in the middle—stands one of those Fountain Clocks,, that 
eternally pour forth a limpid stream, clear as glass, and'^spirally twisted 
like a stick of barley-sugar. On each side of the clock is a large marine 
shell, and at either end of the shelf, a biscuit-ware River God, with his 
urn under his arm. Over the fire-place hangs a large framed 4 )rint of 
Rebecca at the Well, and on the opposite wall, an engraving of Moses 
smiting the Rock. On the right of the door is an original drawing in 
water-colours of the New River Head,—and on the left, on a b^^j^cket, 
and under a bell-glass, a cork model of Aldgate Pump. From the 
centre of the ceiling, in. lieu of chandelier, hangs a huge pumpkin,— 
and on the IRtle table near the window is an alabaster vase, with a 
cluster of little doves on the brim, sipping the imaginary pool, with one 
bird, which should be looking heavenward, as if in gratitude for the 
draught, but that Female Intemperance, in too rudely washing it, had 
wrung off its little head. What else > Why, if you could Took into 
that corner cupboard, you would see a splendid Silver Tea Pot, 
presented by Mr. B. to his helpmate, in the vain hope of attaching her 
to the Chinese beverage. 

No, DO,*' mutters Mrs. Burrage with a nod and a wink and. a 
at nobody, He wpn’t get me to be a te— a to—, a tostittlerl” 


JANUARY.—NO. I. VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'Now, exactly as Mrs. Barrage mispronounced the last word of her 
■soliloquy, the Teatotaller entered the room, and catching the jumbled 
syllables, guessed immediately at the cause. 

“ Ellen I —you have been drinking again I ” 

“ Only the least drop, John—only the least modicus—nothing but a 
drain of rum." 

** Nothing hMi ardent spirits I — Only fermented liquor; only liquid 
fire I Ydu had better drink poison at once !" 

“ Perhaps—I had.” , 

“ I say, woman, you might as well swallow arsenic or qxalic acid !" 

‘‘ Yes, or cprrosive sub—sublimity,” stammered the Bacchanal, for 
she had got into her old cups, the hiccups. “ Well, perhaps I shall I ” 

“ Ellen, Ellen, you will break my'heart I You will drive me mad I" 
—and the afflicted man, throwing himself into a chair, leaned his arms 
and head on the round table. His face was hidden; but his wife could 
hear his sobs, and see the heaving of his shoulders,—and a change came 
over her coufitenance. The vacant stare, and the idiotic simper, gave 
place to a sober gravity; and, hastily rising from her seat, she staggered 
towards her husbatuf and threw her arms round his neck. 

“John—dear John—I will take tea—or water—whatever you like.** 

“ Oh, that you would only drink water I ** groaned John, getting up 
on his legs, and mechanically stretching forth his right arm like an 
orator; for, on temperance themes, that greatest of all water-drinkers, 
the whale, was not more of a spouter, “ Oh, that you would but drink 
water! The beverage of our first parents before they knew sin I The 
pure flu?d of the fopnting I The dimond-of the dessert I (he meant desert.) 
Oh, that you would take- to water, hard or soft, river or pump, plain or 
mineral, callybeat, or sulfurious." 

“ Or fly-water—or lau—lau—laurel water ”—muttered his perverse 
helpmate. 

ITie Teatotaller dropped into his chair again as if he had been shot 1 

“I will^ I WILL poison myself I" screamed the repentant w'oman, 
running and throwing herself at full length on the sofa, in a passion of 
grief, which at l%st subsided into a heavy sleep. But even in her 
slumbers, she continued to murmur of poison, arsenic, laudanum, oxalic 
acW, and “ corrosive sublimity.” 

“ And she will, too I" exclaimed the disconsolate husband with a 
violent gesture of his right arfti, as if he were dashing to the ground 
some bottle of deadly fluid, “ She will, too, in some of her low fits I ” 

For, as hafipens to all persons with the same unhappy failing, the 
physical excitertent was succeeded by exhaustion and depression,—a 
“ flow of spirits^ by a flood of tears. Her most volatile flights always 
eode^ hi a plunge ‘■in the Slough of Despond. What more likely than 
that, under the weight of bodilj*^ discomfort and mental anguish, from 
dejection and remorse, she would fulfil the dreadful threat? 

“ And she will, too 1 ” repeated the poor Teatotaller, as he carefully 
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searched the table-drawer and the cupboard, anxiously sniffinl at every 
phial, and tasting every powder. But he only found a little $ j Volatile, 
some pounded rotten-stone, and a paper of common salt. 

And nothing else? • 

Yes—a black bottle half full of some liquid which by the smell and 
taste he ascertained, at some risk to his pledge, to be very fine Pine¬ 
apple Hum. 

“The horrid creature!” exclaims our She Rechabite—whose nose, 
by the way, is of a deeper crimson than becomes her sober professions, 
though she may be an aquatic bird notwithstanding, as even the Water 
Hen has sometimes a very red beak.—“ The horaid creature I such 
Silenuses are a disgrace to our sex !” * • 


CHAPTER VII. 

Poor Mr. Barrage! what a night he passed,—or rather what a night 
passed him,—for, could he have given it the go-by, most assuredly it 
would have been at a quicker pace. • 

The moment he closed his eyes in sleep, the image of diis wife stood 
before him, with a large packet marked “ Poison ” in one hand, and a 
great bottle labelled “Laudanum” in the other. tHe tried to snatch 
them from her; but from a stroke of that universal paralysis, so common 
in dreams, he was utterly powerless—helpless—speechless. A passive 
spectator, he could only look on at the dreadful tragedy enacted before 
him, in a succession of rash acts. For slowly, slowly, the wretciffed 
woman unfolded the packet and uncorked the phial,—then, deliberately, 
80 deliberately that the operation seemed to occupy an age, she licked 
up the fatal powder, and next drank the deadly dose, taking a|jter it an 
enormous white lump of what he understood by intuftion to be sugar of 
lead. A strange imitation of the ordinary process of taking medicine— 
but dreams are often mere parodies of the realities of life. 

All this while the Teatotaller made frantic efforts to arrest the sui¬ 
cidal deed—and if desperate willing it could have sufficed, according to 
the theory of fhe Magnetisers, he would certainly have mesmerised the 
visionary arms and hands of his partner into some stiff and safe attitude, 
—but alas 1 the most intense volition would not even lift his own finger. 
No man ever intended more energetically to bawl out, but be could not 
even accomplish the squeak of a mouse; never was the Spirit of Deter¬ 
mination so swaddled up in the Mummy of Imbecility 1 

In the mean time the features of the poisoned woman exhibited the 
most awful changes. Her face—at first of a cadaverous white, except 
the mouth, which was of an unnatural red—a face of dough with lips of 
sealing-wax—suddenly became flushed with crimson, thgt deepened into 
purple, and thence almost to black. Her eyes, one mcnment closed as if 
under the influence of the narcotic, at the next staated wide open, and 
began protruding from her head like«those of a snail—anon tuftiing 
inwards, they disclosed nothing but the whites—and finally, mocking a 
catastrophe not uncommon to wax dolls, dropped bodily into her head. 
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As for *hrfr aheeks, they had attained to a frightful puflSness; hut, instead 
of being} white or crimson, they were now discoloured with dreadful 
blotches,Vtue, yellow, or green, and at last turning to Urge spots of 
i livid colour with red edges,—like rounds of ship beef. 

clt was a dismal sight! but how much more so, when, suddenly falling 
on the floor, she became spasmodically convulsed, and threw herself 
into more postures and contortions than any tumbler on the stage. But 
at last these ceased; and her body swelled prodigiously,—her head 
thrice the natural size. The death-rattle was heard in her throat—but 
with supernatural loudness—a white foam, afterwards bloody, oozed 
from her black Iip%; the eyes, returning to their sockets, rolled horribly 
—most horribly I a&d, after a long, deep-drawn sigh, she puffed into his 
face, as he bent over her, the last parting breath—smelling powerfully 
of pine-apple rum 1 * 

She was gonel—but no—she was not—for the shock'to his nerves 
awoke th^ Tdhtotaller,—and turning on his pillow he saw his wife by 
his side—she was alive and breathing, and her face was of its natural 
complejAon,—but her lips were moving, and, approaching his car, he 
distinctly heard her murmur —** Yes—I will—I will take it.” 

“ And did she, Sir ?" 

My dear, cyirious Reader,— she did. 


CHAPTER Via. 

The next morning the Teatotaller rose, and went to his occupation 
alfload, as usual, for he was the Co. of a small linendrapery establish¬ 
ment in the City; but he was sadly unfit for business; as who could be 
otherwise, with his heart as heavy as a slack-baked loaf, his head as con¬ 
fused as jnixed pins, his nerves as unstrung as the harp of Tara’s halls, 
and altogether as 'unhinged as the Gates of Somnauth. In fact, he 
entered the shop with such a melancholy face,—as if he had forsworn even 
animal spirits,—that his partner inquired anxiously after his health. 

Why, middling, had a bad night \ but he did not add that he was 
having almost as bad a day from his waking dreams ; nor that, from the 
perturbation of the optic nerves, the pink sprigs on the printed cotton 
before him seemed to be wriggling about like clusters of worms. There 
was 41 'bAlf*-mourning chintz, too, with round black spots on it that rolled 
abouf, distressingly like her eyebajls. 

And how was Mrs. B. inquired the partner. 

“ Why, pretty well, thankee,” as indeed she might be for all he knew; 
but alas I for all he knew, she might be, at that very moment, as he had 
seen her in his vision, namely, with her whole frame drawn into an arch, 
only resting on the heels and the back of the head. She was, perhaps, 
even then swellicg to that portentous bulk, with a head huge as three, 
aud a face chon^Sg from pink to purple, like the shot silk in the window. 
He even seemed to^mell—it might be the odour of the dye, from the 
stuffs *and bombazines; but in his^nostrils it was the smell of a narcotic 
associated with sleep everlasting. 

In vain he tried to get rid of the gloomy impression; it clung to him 
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like a wet garment, chilling him to his very soul. At sight jpu would 
have set him dowTi> not a Teetotaller, but a confirmed drUHaard; his 
hand shook so, he never snipped the linen with the scissors at the right 
nick; his eyes dazzled so, he offered* puce<ribbons to match with snuff 
colour, and declared blue satin to be the best raven black. As for t*Ke 
bills, he could neither make them out nor sum them up correctly; he 
was too busy with the Bills of Mortality; and he invariably gave the 
wrong change. In short, to use a common phrase, his mind was poisoned, 
and, as a natural consequence, his thoughts were corroded, his fancies 
discoloured and distorted, and Reason in aJngh delirium. As usual in 
such cases, his brain swarmed with horrime imagaf; whilst the most 
trifling realities assumed a prophetic significance. 

“ What a frightful pattern I” exclaimed « maid-servant, as she turned 
over some remarkably cheap ginghams. v 

The Teatotaller glanced at the piece she pointed at, asd thought so 
too, for it was sprinkled over with^spots of a livid colour with '/ed edgm. 

And that is not mUch better," said the girl, tossing aside a semnant 
of a ficih-cohured ground, blotched with gellowy greeuy and purple, 
“And that’s wus,” said the female, rejecting a third sample. “I 
don’t see nothing I like;" and she proceeded to deposit her small pur¬ 
chases of pins and tape, and half a yard of flannel, in her basket, out of 
which she first took an article that either occupied too much room or 
would have endangered the rest—a bottle of some deleterious mixture 
for the flies, and marked “ Poison,” in large letters. The linendraper 
shuddered at the sight, but attempted a grim pleasantry. 

“ Are you going to drink that, my dear?” ^ 

“ No; it’s for Missus." 

“ Good God I” ejaculated the Teatotullbr, but under his breath, and 
hastily pushing three shillings and two penny pieces towards his customer, 
as the change out of her half-crown, for he was almost crazy at the 
ominous coincidence: “ It's meant, yes, it’s meant for a warning.” And 
snatching up his hat, without more notice or ceremony than if he had 
absconded with the till or the cash-box, he bolted out of the Emporium, 
and ran home, if it was a home, and to his wife, if he had a wife. Of 
which he had quite as many doubts as one could tie up in a yard of black 


crape. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Rap —rap—rap I—No one came to the door. 

Ring—ding—ding !—Nobody answered the bell. 

“ My worst fears then are realised I"—but the conclusion was prema¬ 
ture, for the door suddenly opened, whilst bis hand agaiA convulsively 
grasped the knocker, and pulled him into the passage. *With trembling 
nerves, and a palpitating heart, he instantly rushed into*the parlour ; she 
was not there! Nor yet in the drawing-room 1 But her bonne^ and 
shawl lay on thecound table. His wii^ had been out 1 Perhaps to lay 
in a fresh stock of pine-apple rum, for he bad made away with the bottle 
in the cupboard. Perhaps, dreadful thought! to purchase segne or ell of 
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the deadf^ drugs she had threatened to swallow. With renewed alarm 
he burrilid 'Up stairs to the bed-chamber, and threw open the door. 
YeSi thank Heaven I there she was, and alive, and without a blotch on 
her face. But he had yet his minor misgiving. 

Ellen, you have been out." 

** Well, 1 know I have.*' 

“ To the King’s Head.” 

“ No, John, no. But no matter. You’ll be ffroubled no more with my 
drinking.” 

“ What do you mean ?*’ 

I mean what I».say, John," replied the wife, looking very serious, and 
speaking very solemnly and deliberately, with a strong emphasis on every 
word. “ You—will—be—tropbled—no—more—with—my—drinking— 

I HAVE TOOK IT AT LAST.” 

** I knew it I” exclaimed the wretched husband, desperately tossing his 
arms aloft, as when all is lost. I knew it !*’—and, leaving one coat Hap 
in the hands of his wife, who vainly attempted to» detain him, he rushed 
from the room,—sprang down the stairs, both flights, by two and three 
stairs at a time—ran along the passage, and without his hat or gloves, 
or stick, dashed out at the street door, sweeping from the step two 
ragged little girls, a quartern loaf, a bason of treacle, and a baby. But 
he never stopped to ask if the children were hurt, or even to see whether 
the infant dripped With gore or molasses. Away he ran, like a rabid 
dog, straight forward, down the Borough, heedless alike of porter's load, 
baker’s basket, and butcher’s tray. 

“ I say,” muttered the errand boy as he staggered from the collision. 

Do that agin,” growled the placard man, as he recovered the pole 
and board which had been knocked from his shoulder. 

“ Mind where you’re goin’ ” bawled a hawker, as he picked up his 
scatterecl wares; whilst a dandy, suddenly thrust into the kennel, 
launched after the runner one of those verbal missiles which arc Siud to 
return, like the boomerang, to those who launch them. 

But on, on, on scampered the Teatotaller, heedless of all impedi¬ 
ments—on he scoured, like a he Camilla, to the shop, number 240, with 
the red, blue, and green bottles in the window,—the Chemist and 
Druggist’s, into which he darted, and up to the little bSld man at the 
desk, with barely breath enough left to gasp out “ My wife I” ** Poison I” 
and “ Pump I” * 

“Vegetable or mineral?” inquired the Surgeon-Apothecary, with 
professional coolness. * 

Both—all sorts—ladnum—assnick—oxalic acid—corrosive sublimity” 
—and the Teatotaller was about to add pine-apple rum, amongst the 
poisons, when the Doctor stopped him. 

“ Is she sicM ? ” 

“ No.” But l^membering the symptoms overnight, the Teatotaller 
ventured to say, <bn the strength of his dream, that she was turning all 
manner of colours,*like a rainbow', and swelling as big as a house. 

“ ^hen there is not a moment to lose,” said the^Esculapius, and 
accordingly clapping on his hat, and arming himself with the necessary 
apparatus—a sort of elephantine syringe with a very long trunk—he set 
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off at a-trot, guided by the Teatotaller, to unpoison the rash Unjjl ill-fated 
bacchanalian, Mrs. Barrage. f 

“ And did he save her ?” 

“ My dear madam, be content to Ifet that issue remain a little, and 
accumulate interest, lik^ a sum in the Saving Bank. * 


CHAPTER X. 

Now, when the Teatotaller, with the medical man at his heels, 
arrived at his (^li'house, Mrs. Burrage Vas stil^ in her bed-room; 
which was a great convenience, for before she could account for the 
intrusion of the stranger, nay even without,exactly knowing how it was 
done, she suddenly lound herself seated—more zealously than tenderly 
or ceremoniously—in the easy chair; and when she attempted to 
expostulate, she felt herself choking with a tube of somethiqg, which 
was certainly neither maccaroni,*nor stick-licorice, nor yet pipe-pep¬ 
permint. 

To account for this precipitancy, the exaggerated representations of 
her husband must be borne in mind ; and if his wife did not'exhibit all 
the dying dolphin-like colours that he had described,— ii she was not 
yet quite so blue, green, yellow, or black, as* be had painted her, the 
apothecary made sure that she soon would be, and Consequently went to 
work without delay, where delays were so dangerous. 

Mrs. Burrage, however, was not a woman to submit quietly to a 
disagreeable operation, against her own consent; so with a vigorous kick 
and a push, at the same time, she contrived to rid herself at on^e of the 
doctor and his instrument, and indignantly demanded to know the 
meaning of the assault upon her. •, 

“ It *s to save your life—your precious life, Ellen,’* said tjie Tea¬ 
totaller, very solemnly. 

“ It *3 to empty the stomach, ma’am,” said the doctor. 

“ Empty a fiddle,” retorted Mrs. B., who would have added “ stick,” 
but the doctor, watching his opportunity, had dexterously popped the 
tube again into her open mouth : not without a fresh scuffle from the 
patient. * 

“ For the Lord*ssakc, Ellen,” entreated the Teatotaller, confining her 
hand, “ do, do, pray do sit quiet.” 

“ Fob—wob—wobble,” said Ellen. “ Hub—bub—hub—bubble," 
attempting to speak with another pipe in her throat besides the windpipe. 

** Have the goodness, ma’am, to be composed,** implored the doctor. 

I won’t,” shouted Mrs. Burrage, having again released herself from 
the instrument by a desperate struggle. What am I to be pumped 
out for ?** • 

“ Oh, Ellen, Ellen,” said the Teatotaller, “ you knolv what you have 
taken.” • 

** Corrosive salts and narcotics,” put in the doctors 

** Assnic and corrosive sublimity,” said the Teatotaller. 

** Oxalic acid and tincture of opium,” added the doctor. 

** Fly water and laurel water,” said Mr. Burrage. 
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** 'prussic acid, and aqua fortis," continued the druggist. 

** I *veV}Ook no such thing/* said the refractory patient. 

Oh Ellen, you know what you said." 

“Well, what?" 

Why, that your drinking should never trouble me any more.” 

“ And no more it shall!" screamed th&wilfql woman, falling, as she 
spoke, into convulsive paroxysms of the wildest laughter. No more 
it shall, for I Ve took—’* 

“ What, ma*am ; pray what ? '* 

“ In the name of Heaven I What ? ” 

“ Why then—Isve took^he PLEDGE I*' 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. 

(j 4 faint Impression of Hogarth.) 

The old ufan is dead I —Toll heavily ye bells I 

The son, the heir is coming, bark!—the music how it swells! 

That roar and shock^of merriment strikes sadly on the heart: 

Joy is here, almost ere Death has yet had leisure to depart; 

And the last of that dark funeral (the holy rite scarce done) 

Criee out—The fatlmi*s buried, friends: Long life unto the Son!" 

From out the miser mansion is swept the black array: 

The windows are unbarred, and straight in dances merry Day; 

The cold grim heaHh is blazing: the cellars shed their wine; 

The chests give up theirhoarded souls, and the rake saith—* All isi mine;* 
Yet the first debt that he pays is with an oath,—for virtue won, 

(And lost, alas I)—and so begin the triumphs of the son. 

a 

The Rake dawns forth in scarlet: his ears are deaf with praise; 

The fencer and the fiddler, and the jockey court his gaze: 

The poet mouths liis stanzas; the bully, with a curse, 

Swears bow he’ll cot a throat for him, and only asks—his purse. 

0, Steward of the needy, be careful of thy prize; 

Above thee beams the firmament: Thy way is to the skies:— 

No, no: bis dooiii^ earthly; coarse, earthly are bis joys, 

Black wine, and wild-eyed women round him stun the night with noise. 
And qne, a painted Thais, doth fire a painted world, 

And others round the dizzy room in drunken dance are*Vhirled: 

Foul songs are met by fouler gibes; mad screams by curses bold; 

Till even the drowsy watchman wakes, and—claims his bribe in gold.. 
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But pleasures are not endless, however far we range ; ' I 

And summer friendship faileth, an^olden seasons change 
And then the fierce-eyed creditor 4 ||^e 8 clamouring for 
And all who fed upon the Rake are eager to forget. 

The bailiffs are upon him*—ah 1 ha's saved-A gentle heart 
Redeems him;—’tis a Magdalen who plays an angeFs part. 

For once the rescue serveth: But blacker days may be; 

And how to live,* he ponders, and still riot*with the free: 

He sells his youth, his manhood; takes sour Old l^ge to wife, 

And thus (for a oiy^eous respite) twists % serpent round his life : 

That sting' uuist drive him frantic:—ay ! the dice are in his hands; 
And the terrible eye of Morning sees him beggared where he stands. 

• 

What followeth in the story ? Why, Horror and the Jail, 

Where food is not; and fire is not; and every friend doth fail; 

Where each jailor is a robber, and each prisoner Vound a fod; 

Where nothing linketh heart to heart,—not eveu the cofbmon woe. 
His play—sole hope I —rejected, he sits down, wi^h vacant stare, 

And the game of life abandons, with the quiet of despair:- 

And then—T hb Madhouse opens ! Look round: he cannot; Blight 
And Frenzy hang about his brain, and blind his staring sight: 

In vain pope, king, sit crowned ; in vain the martyr raves; 

In vain pale herds of idiots sit chattering o’er their graves: 

He heareth not; he seeth not:—all sense is dimmdfi by pain : 
Ambition, Pride, Religion, Fear, scream out to him in vain. 

« 

And yet,—Oh, human Virtue I— Thou never cansi escape: 

Thou comest^here, as everywhere, in woman’s angel shape* 

The loved—the lost—the ruined One— She quits him not, at last 
But soothes and serves about him, till the damps of death are past; 

His limbs she then composes,—weeps,—prays,—(they heed her not), 
Then glides away in siliuce,-^ike a benefit forgot 1 

' THE MORAL. 


J 
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Of all the know-nothing persons in this world, commend us to the 
man who has “ never known a day’s illness.” He is a moral dunce : 
one who has lost tl^e greatest lesson in life; who has skipped the finest 
lecture in that great school of humanity, the Sick Chamber. Let him 
be versed in mathematics, profound in metaphysics, a ripe scholar in the 
classics, a bachelor of arts, or even a doctor in divinity, y^ is he as one 
of those gentlemen whose education has been neglected* For all his 
college acquirements, how inferior is he in wholesome knowledge to the 
mortal who has had but a quarter’s gout, or a half-year of ague—how 
infinitely below the fellow-creature who has been soundly taught his 
tic douloureux, thoroughly grounded in the rheumatics, and deeply red in 
the scarlet fever I And yet what is more common than to hear a great 
hulking, florid«.fellow, bragging of an ignorance, a brutal igtic^ance, that 
he shares in common with the pig and the bullock, the generality of 
which die, probably,- without ever having experienced a day’s in¬ 
disposition. ' 

To such a monster of health the volume before us will be a sealed 
book; for how can he appreciate its allusions to physical suffering, whose 
bodily annoyance has never reached beyond a slight tickling of the epi¬ 
dermis, or the tingling of a foot gone to sleep ? How should he, who 
has sailed through life with a clean bill of health, be able to sympathise 
with the^feelings, or. the quiet sayings and doings, of an Invalid con¬ 
demned to a life-long quarantine in his chamber? What should he 
know of Life in the Sick Room ? As little as our poor paralytic grand¬ 
mother knows of Life in London. , 

With ourselves it is otherwise. Afflicted for twenty years with a 
complication of disorders—the least of which is elephantiasis—bedridden 
on the broad of our back till it became narrow—and then confined to 
our chamber as rigidly as if it had been a cell in the Pentonville Peni¬ 
tentiary, we are in ^ fit state, body and mind, to appreciate such a pro¬ 
duction as Mr* Moxon—not the Effervescing Magnesian, but the worthy 
publisher—has forwarded with so much sagacity, or instinct, to our own 
sick ward. The very book for us I if, indeed, we arc not actually the 
Anonymous of its dedication—the very fellow-sufferer on whose sym¬ 
pathy—confidently reckoned on though unasked,” the Invalid Author 
so implicitly relies. We certainly do sympathise most profoundly; and 
as certainly we ar* a great sufferer,—the greatest, perhaps, in England, 
except the pod* ineurable man who is always being cured by H'blloway’s 
Ointment. • 

En(ftigh of ourselves:—and no\ttfor the book.' The grst thing that 
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struck us, on the perusal, was a very judicious omission. MAt writers 
on such a topic as the sick-room would have begun by recoilmending 
some pet doctor, or favourite remedy for all diseases; whereas the 
author has preferred to advise oR the Selection of an eligible ^^C^at for 
laying up for Ufb, and ^specially of window towards that gtfi^d a^p^t, 
the face of Nature. And truly a fong term of infirm health is such a 
very bad look out, as to require some better prospect elsewhere. For, 
not to mention a church-yard, or a dead wall, what can be worse for a 
sick prisoner, than to pass year after year in some dull street, contem- 
plating some dull house, never new-fronted, or even insured in a new 
fire-office, to add^ a new plate to the twoVld on^ under the middle 
window. What more dreadful than to be driven by the monotony out¬ 
side to the sameness within, till the very figures of the chintz curtain are 
daguerreotype on the brain, or the head seems lined with a paper of 
the same pattern as the one on the wall ? How much better, for soul and 

body, for the Invalid to gaze on such a picture as this:— 

• 

“ Between my window and the sea is a green down, as green as«any field 
in Ireland; and on the nearer half of this down, haym^ing goes forward in 
its season. It slopes down to a hollow, where the Prior of old preserved his 
fish, there being sluices formerly at either end, the one opening upon the 
river, and the other upon the little haven below the Priory, •vfhose ruins still 
crown the rock. From the Prior’s fish-pond, the green down slopes upwards 
again to a ridge; and on the slope are cows grazing alhsummer, and half way 
into the winter. Over the ridge, I survey the haibour and all its traffic, the 
view extending from the light-houses far to the right, to a horizon of sea to 
the left. Beyond the harbour lies another county, with, first, its sandy beach, 
where there are frequent wrecks—too interesting to an invalid,—and a 
stretch of rocky shore to the left; and above the rocks, a spreading heatn, 
where I watch troops of boys flying their kites; lovers and friends taking 
their breezy walk on Sundays ; the sportsman with his gun and dog; and the 
washerwomen converging from the farm-houses on Saturday evenings, to 
carry their loads, in company, to the village on the yet further height. I see 
them, now talking in a cluster, as they walk each with her white burden on 
her head, and now in file, as they pass through the narrow lane ; and finally 
they part off on the village green, each to some neighbouring house of the 
gentry. Behind the village and. the heath, stretches the railroad; and I 
watch the train triumphantly careering along the level road, and p^ng forth 
its steam above hedges and groups of trees, and then labouring and panting 
up the ascent, till it is lost between two heights, which at last bound my 
view. But on these heights are more objects; a windmill now in motion and 
now at rest; a lime-kiln, in a picturesque rocky field^ an ancient church 
tower, barely visible in the morning, but* conspicuous when the setting sun 
shines upon it; a colliery, with its lofty wagon-way, and the self-moving 
wagons running hither and thither, as if in pure wilfulness; and three or four 
farms, at various degrees of ascent, whose yards, paddocks, and dairies 1 am 
better acquainted with than their inhabitants would believe possible. I know 
every stack of the one on the heights. Against the sky I soe the stacking of 
com and hay in the season, and can detect the slicing awa|r of the provender, 
with an accurate eye, at the distance of several mile^ I can follow the 
sociable farmer in his summer-evening ride, pricking on in the lanes where 
he is alone, in order to have more time for the unconscionable gossipbat the 
gate of the next fcrm-house, and for the*second talk over the paddock-fence 
of the next, or for the third or fourth before the porch, or over the wall, when 
the resident farmer comes out, pipe in mouth, and puffs away aini<hst his chat 
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till the wle Appears, with a shawl over her cap, to see what can detain him 
80 lone ; Aid the daughter follows, with her gown turned over head (for it w 
now chill evening), and at last the sociable horseman finds he must be going, 
looks at his watch, and, with a gesture of surprise, turns his steed down a 
st^ep broken way to the beach, and canters home over the sands, left hard and 
wet by the ebbing tide, the white horse making his progress visible to me 
through the dusk. Then, if the question arises which has most of the gossip 
spirit, he or I, there is no shame in the answer. Any such small amusement 
is better than harmless—is salutary—which carries the spirit of the sick 
prisoner abroad into the open air, and among county people. When I shut 
down my window, 1 feel tnat my mind has had an airing.” 

Here i^another 

“ The sun, resting on the edgr of the sea, wjis hidden from me by the walls 
of the old Priory: but a flood of rays poured through the windows of the 
ruin, and gushed over the waters, strewing them with diamonds, and then 
across the .green <lown before my windows, gilding its furrows, and then 
lighting lip the yellow sands on the oppowte shore of the harbour, while the 
market-gcrdpii below w;is glittering with dew and busy with early bees and 
butterflies. Besides those bees and butterflies, nothing seemed stirring, except 
the earliest riser of the neighbourhood, to whom the garden belongs. At the 
moment, she was passing down to feed her pigs, and let out her cows ; and 
her easy pace, ttrms a-kimbo, and complacent survey of her early greens, pre¬ 
sented me with a picture of ease so opposite to my own state, as to impress 
me ineflfaceably. I was suffering too much to enjoy this picture at the 
moment: but how was it at the end of the year? The pains of all those 
hours were annihilated—as completely vanished as if they had never been ; 
while the momentary peep behind the window-curtain made me possessor of 
thw radiant picture for evermore.*’ 

The mention of pictures reminds us of certain ones, and a commentary 
whence the reader may derive either a recipe, or a warning, as he desires 
to be, or, not to be, an invalid for the remainder of his life. O ! those 
beautiful pictures by our favourite Cuyp, with their rich atmosphere as 
of golden sherry and water! That gorgeous light flooding the wide 
level pasture,—clinging to tree and stone, and trickling over into their 
shadows—a liquid radiance, we used to fancy we could wring out of the 
glowing herbage, and catch dripping from the sleek side of the dappled 
cow! Sad experience has made us personally acquainted with the 
original soil and climate of those scenes, and has painfully taught us that 
the rich glowing atmosphere was no such wholesome aerial negus as we 
supposed, but a mixture of sunshine and humid exhalations, lovely but 
noxious—a glided ague, an illuminated fever, a glorified pestilence,—- 
which poisons the springs of life at their source. Breathe it, in bad 
health, and your fugitive complaints will become chronic,—regular 
standards, entwined in all their branches by the parasitic low slow fever 
of the swamp. ?n short, you will probably be set in for a long season of 
foul bodily weather, and may at once consult our Invalid how to play the 
part in a becominl; manner, and enjoy bad health" with something of 
the cheerful philosophic spirit of the family man, who on being asked if 
he had not a “ sick-house,” repliei^ “ Yes—but I Ve a well staircase." 

The first grand step towards laying up in ordinary is to get rid of the 
superb egotism and splendid selfishness of the condition. Lamb, in one 
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of his KssayS} has vividly described the gloomy absolutism'oft tiie sick 
man, obsequiously waited ou by bis household slaves, eager tolmticipate 
bis every want and wish, and to administer to his merest whims and 
caprices. And, for a short reign, such a tyranny may pass, but the 
confirmed invalid must prepare for a more moderate rule; a limited 
monarchy instead of a‘despotism. It requires some self-sacrifice to 
renounce such autocratical power, and will need much vigilance to pre¬ 
vent a relapse. But who, save a domestic Nero, would wish to indulge 
in such ill behaviour as the following, for a permanence ? 

“ I have known the most devoted and benevolent of women call up her 
young nurse from a snatch of sleep at two in the mornini^to read aloud, when 
she had been reading aloud for six or seven hours of the preceding day. I 
have known a kind-hearted and self-denying man require of two or three 
members of hij family to sit and talk and be merry in his chamber, two or 
three hours after midnight: and both for want of a mere intimation that it 
was night, and time for the nurse’s rest. How* it make.s one shudder to think 
of this being one’s own case ! ” • 

• 

It is rather difficult to believe in the habitual benevolence or consider¬ 
ateness of the parties who needed a broad hint on such matters ; and yet 
real illness may make even a self-denying nature somewhat exigeant, 
when mere fanciful ailments render selfishness so intensely* selfish. Ask 
the Physician, Surgeon, and Apothecary, and the^ will tell you, that 
for every hard-hearted medical man, who refuses or delays to attend on 
the urgent seizures and accidents of the poor, there are thousands of 
practitioners dragged from their warm beds at night, through wind, rain, 
snow, sleet, hail, and thunder and lightning—over heaths and througji 
marshes, and along country cross-roads—at the risk of catarrh, rheuma¬ 
tism, ague, bronchitis, and inflammation—of falls, fractures, and footpads 
—on the most frivolous pretences that wealth and the vapours can in¬ 
vent. There is even a perversity in some natures tha^ would find a dirty 
comfort in the muddy discomfort of an Esculapius soused in provincial 
muck, like Doctor Slop, by an encounter with a coach-horse—for, what 
right has the physician to enjoy more bodily ease than his patient? For 
such a spirit we imperatively prescribe a chapter of “ Life in the Sick¬ 
room," night and morning, until he learns, that the very worst excuse a 
man can offer for selfishness is, that he is ^^not quite himself.” 

There is, however, another peril of invalidism, akin to the “ damning 
of sins we have no mind to” described in Hudibras:—• 

“ We are in ever-growing danger of becoming too abstract,—of losing our 
sympathy with passing emotions,—and particularly with those shared by 
numbers. There was a time when w'e went to public worship with others,— 
to the theatre,—to public meetings; when we were present at picnic parties 
and other festivals, and heard general conversation every (^y of our lives. 
Now, we are too apt to forget those times. The danger is, lest we should get 
to despise them, and to fancy ourselves superior to our fomter selves, because 
now we feel no social transports.” • 

True. We have ourselves felt a to^ch of that peril in our wftaker 
moments—on some dull cold wet day, when our pores, acting inversely, 
instead of throwing off moisture, take in as much as they can collect 
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from the atmosphere, well chilled by an easterly wind. At such 
times a Ibrt of Zimmermannishness has crept over us, like a moral 
gooseskin, inducing a low estimate enough of all gregarious enjoyments, 
public meetings, and public dinnerk; and above all, those public choruses 
on'Wilhelm’s method, at Exeter Hall. What,sympathy can We-by- 
ourselves-We have with Music for a Million ? But the fit soon eva¬ 
porates, when, looking into the garden, we see Theophilus Junior, that 
second edition of our own boyhood, in default of brothers or playmates, 
making a whole mob of himself, or at the least a troop of cavalry, com¬ 
manding for the captain, huzzaing for the soldiers, blowing fiourishes for 
the trumpeter, and^cven prancing, neighing, and snorting for all the 
horses I 'One dose of that joyous Socialism is a cure for our worst 
attack of the mopes. The tr\ith is, an invalid’s misanthropy is no more 
in earnest than the piety of the sick demon who wanted l;o be a monk, 
or the sentence about being weary of existence, to which Hypochondriasis 
puts a period with a Parr s Life Pill I 

A more serious peril, from illness,* concerns the temper. When the 
nerves are irritable, and the skin is irritable, and the stomach is irrit¬ 
able,—not to be irritable altogether is a moral miracle ; and especially 
in England, where, by one of the anomalies of the constitution, whilst a 
man cannot tried twice for the same oiTence, his temper may be tried 
over and over again for no offence at all. Indeed, as our author says, 
* there are cases, and not a few, where an invalid’s freedom from irrita¬ 
bility is a merit of the highest order.” For example, after soot in your 
gruel, tallow-grcasc in your barley-water, and snuff over your light 
pudding, to have “ the draught as before ” poured into your wakeful 
eyes, instead of your open mouth, by a drunken Mrs. Gamp, or one of 
her stamp. To check at such a moment the explosive speech, is at least 
equal to spiking a cannon in the heiit of battle. There is beyond denial 
an ease to the chest, or somewhere, in a passionate objurgation—(“ Swear, 
my dear,** said Fuseli to his wife, ‘‘it will relieve you”)—so much so, 
that a certain invalid of our acquaintance, doubly afflicted with a painfiil 
complaint, and an unmanageable hard-mouthed temper, regularly retains, 
as helper to the sick nurse, a stone-deaf old woman, whom he can abuse 
without violence to her feelings. 

How much better to have emulated the heavenly patience in sickness 
of which Woman—in spite of Job—has given the brightest examples; 
—Woman, who ^dures the severest trials, with a meekness and sub¬ 
mission, unheard of amongst men, the quaker excepted, who merely said, 
when his throat was being cut rather roughly—“Friend, thee dost 
haggle.” 

It must not be concealed, however, as regards irritability of temper 
in the sick room—^there are faults on both sides—captious nurses as well 
as querulous 'nurselings. Cross-patches themselves, they williugly 
mistake the ton^s and accents of intolerable anguish, naturally sharp 
and hurried, for those of anger and impatience—and even accuse pain, 
in it^ contortions, of making faces, and set up their backs at the random 
speeches of poor delirium 1 Theft there are your lecturers, who preach 
patience in the very climax of a paroxysm, when the sermon can scarcely 
be heard, certainly not understood—as if a martyr, leaping mad with 
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the toothache, could be calmed by reading to him the advertis^ent of 
the American Soothing Syrup 1 And then there is the she-dragon, who 
bullies the sufferer into comparative «quiet f Not that the best of 
attendants is the smooth-tongued. Our invalid objects wisely to th^ 
sick being flattered, in se*ason or out, with false hopes and views. As 
much panada, sago, or arrowroot as you please, but no flummery. 

“ Let the nurse avow that the medicine is nauseous. Let the physician 
declare tluit the treatment will be painful. Let sister, or brother, or friend, 
tell me that I must never look to be well. When the time approaches that 1 
am to die, let me be told that I am to die, and w^ien. If I encroach thought¬ 
lessly on the time or strength of those about me, let me reminded ; if sel¬ 
fishly let me be remonstrated with. Thus to speak the truth with love is in 
the power of ua all.” • 

• 

And so say we. There is nothing worse for soul or ^ody than the 
feverish agitation kept up by the struggle between external a^urances 
and the internal conviction; for tlie mind will cling with forlorn perti¬ 
nacity to the most desperate chance, like the sailor, who, when t^e ship 
was in danger of sinking, lashed himself to the sheet-anchor because it 
was the emblem of Hope. Till the truth is known there can Be no calm 
of mind. It is only after he has abandoned all prospects of pardon or 
reprieve, that the capital convict sleeps soundly and dreams of green 
fields. So with ourselves: once satisfied that oilr case was beyond’ 
remedy, wo gave up without reserve all dreams of future health and 
strength, and prepared, instead, to compete with that very able invalid 
who was able to be knocked down with a feather. Thenceforward, free 
of those jarring vibrations between hope and fear, relieved from ail 
tantalizing speculations on the weather s clearing up, our state has been 
one of comparative peace and ease. We would not give one of our 
Pectoral Lozenges to be told, wc are looking better,than a mc®th ago 
—not a splinter of our broken crutch to be promised a new lease of life 
—a renewal of our youth like the eagle's ! Such flatteries go in at one 
ear, the deaf one, and out at the other. We never shall be well again, 
till broken bones are mended with soft sawder." 

Are we, therefore, miserable, hypped, disconsolate ? Answer ye book¬ 
shelves, whence we draw the consolations of Philosophy, the dreams of 
Poetry and Romance,—the retrospections of History,—and glimpses of 
society from the better novels; mirth, comfort, and ei^tertainment even 
for those small hours become so long from an unhealthy vigilance. 
Answer ye pictures and prints, a Portrait Gallery of Nature I—and reply 
in your own tones, dear old fiddle, so ofted tuned to one favourite sadly- 
sweet air, and the words of Curron:— 

" But since in wailing 
Theresa nought availing, 

But Death unfailing ^ 

Must strike the blow. 

Then for this reason, 

And for a season, • 

Let us be merry before we go ! ” 

It is melancholy, doubtless, to retire in the prime of life, from the whole 
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wide w^ld, into the narrow prison of a sick room. How much worse 
if that room be a wretched garret, with the naked tiles above and the 
bare boards below—no swingingt bookshelf—not a penny coloured print 
on the blank wall 1 And yet that forlorn attic is but the type of a more 
dreadful destitution^ an unfurnished mind! The mother of Bloomfield 
used to say, that to encounter Old Age, Winter, and Poverty, was like 
meeting tj^ee Giants; she might have added two more, as huge and 
terrible^ Sickness and Ignorance—the last not the least of the Monster 
Evils; for itJs he who affects pauperism with a deeper poverty^the 
beggary of the mind and soul. 

s. 

“ I hafe said how unavailing is luxury when the body is distressed and the 
spirit faint. At such times, aijd at all limes, we cannot but be deeply grieved 
at the conception of the converse of our own state, .at the th(jught of the mul¬ 
titude of poor suffering under privation, without the support and solace of 
great ideas. It is sad enough to think of them on a winter’s night, aching 
with cold’in every limb, and sunk as Jow a.s we in nerve and spirits, from 
their w^ant of sufficient food. Rut this thought is supportable in cases where 
we may fairly hope that the greatest ideas are cheering them as we are 
cheered: that there is a mere set-off of their cold and hunger against our 
disease; and that we are alike inspired by spiritual vigour in the belief that 
our Father ii^.with us,—that we are only encountering the probations of our 
pilgrimage,—that we have a divine work given us to carry out, now in pain 
and now in joy. There is comfort in the midst of the sadness and shame 
when we are thinking of the poor wlio can reflect and pray,—of the old woman 
who was once a punctual and eager attendant at church,—of the wasting child 
who was formerly a Sunday-scholar,—of the reduced gentleman or destitute 
student who retain the privilege of their hum.anity,—ol ‘ looking before and 
rfter.’ But there is no mitigation *bf the horror when we think of the savage 
poor, who form so large a proportion of the hungerers,—when we conceive of 
them suffering the pnvation of all good things at once,—suffering under the 
aching cold, the sinking hunger, the shivering nakedness,—without the 
respite (Jr solace afforded by one inspiring or beguiling idea. 

“ I will not dwell on the reflection. A glimpse into this hell ought to 
suffice, (though we to whom imagery comes unbidden, and cannot be banished 
at will, have to bear much more than occasional glimpses;) a glimpse ought 
to suffice to set all to work to procure for every one of these sufferers, bread 
and warmth, if possible, and .as soon as possible j but above eve^thing, and 
without the loss of an hour, an entrance upon their spiritual birthright. Every 
man, and every woman, however wise and tender, .appearing and designing to 
be, who for an hour helps to keep closed the entrance to the region of ideas,— 
who stands between sufferers and great thoughts, (which are the angels of 
consolation sent by God to all to whom he has given souls,) are, in so far, 
ministers of hell, not themselves inflicting torment, but intercepting the influ¬ 
ences which would assuage or overpower it. Let the plea be heard of us 
sufferers who know well the power of ideas,—our plea for the poor,—that, 
while we are contriving for all to be fed and cheiished by food and fire, we 
may meanwhile kindle the immortal vitality within them, and give them that 
ethereal solace an^ sustenance which was meant to be shared by all, w^fehout 
money and without price.”* 

Never, then, tell a mao, permanently sick, that he will again be a 
perfebt picture of health when he^as not the frame for —nor hint to a 
sick woman, incurably smitten, that the seeds of her disease will flourish 
and flower into lilies and roses. Why deter them from providing 
suitable pleasures and enjoyments to replace those delights of health and 
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strength of which they must take le^ve for ever ? Why n^t rather 
forwarn them of the Lapland Winter to which they are destined, and to 
trim tlieir lamps spiritual, for the darkness of a long seclusion ? Tell 
them their doom; and let them prepare themselves for it, according 
the Essays before us, so healthy in tone, though from a confirmed 
Invalid—so wholesome and salutary, though furnished from a Sick 
Hoorn. 


ALBUMS.* 

• 

At the present day, when every fine lady has an equally fine album, 
and inexorably levies contribution's from each of her fine acquaintance, 
it is dangerous to appear in the drawing-room, unless duly vi(;tualled 
an<l crammed with elaborately prepared impromptus, and carefully 
finished fragments, ready for adorning “ the virgin puge.’\ (I donl 
mean the button-boy.) The fair one’s good word for you may depend 
on yonr own hon wof, and a judiciousyVw d'esprit may give you a locus 
standi among the gownsfolk before all the senior wranglers of the 
season. You had better forget your card^ase, than your scrap case; 
and to be prepared with a new bit of scanma) is less important than to 
be primed and loaded with a brilliant pallet of the brain” for the 
album. If, however, you are too dull or too indolent to manufacture 
scrap out of your own raw materials, you must “ call up spirits from 
the vasty deep” of some needy author, who, for a consideration, will 
make them respond to the call. But he sure you get the entire copy¬ 
right for your coin, and that the impromptu-seller does not srfpply a 
duplicate to some other dunce. I shall never forget the laugh of a 
lively young lady, on her showing to me the same poetical offering to 
her beautiful charms, laid upon her scriptorian altar, in different places, 
by divers worshippers, who, unknowingly to each other, had purchased 
the same goods at the same workshop, each inscribing it as born of his 
own spontaneous mother wit. But, as the young beauty remarked, who 
ever heard of three Minervas issuing, fully armed, from Jove’s head? 
I remember the first verse ran thus:— • 

“ Fair lady, when my hand you ask, 

Your album to erabellisb, 

You offer a deligluful task, 

Apollo's self might relisi).” 

My fair informant told me that one,of the would-be-wittj contributors 
happened to forget the fourth line. ; He was fairly stufnped. In vain 
he bit the feather end of his gooaequill ; the line hatF flown from his 
memory;—in vain he plunged his pen into the ink again and again, 
knuckle-deep; ha only darkened his Angers, without enlightening bis 
faculties. At last he was closing the l^ok in despair, when his eye 
was caught by the gorgeous splendour of the red, green, and gold cover, 
JANUARY.—NO. 1. VOL. I. F 
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—a thought Struck him,—he was suddenly inspired, and dashed off the 
really orig^inal line— * 

bound dncomiuon swellifili.” 

• 

Such an accidental hit of opportune inspiration may not always be 
your fortune ; and therefore take care to get your scrap well by heart, 
so that every word shall flow currently and smoothly, without hitch or 
blot, from youn fingers’ ends. 

There wa^^ice related to me another case of lapse of memory at 
the important moment. A rare album writer was in the constant 
habit of Repeating Vver his intended impromptu addresses to the fair 
this, or charming that, while shaving himself at his glass. On one 
occasion the album was presented to him, but alas! it was in vain he 
had made ready, for lie could not fire—he had forgotten his couplets. 
The barrel was charged, but the leaden contents remained as harmlessly 
quiet as wet gunpowder. What was, to be done to restore suspended 
animation ? He feigns sudden illness, retires to another room, gets 
a servant to bring (lira warm water and a razor, and prepares for a 
shave. Xhe experiment is quite successful; for no sooner does the 
glass reflect ^his face in a lather, than his memory revives, and the 
lost effusion is recovered. This was but an awkward piece of business 
after all; and I should say, if you must have some association to fix 
your memory, avoid making that association with a razor, lest some 
day or other you chance to cut a ridiculous figure. 

The old adage, that we may judge of the character of another by 
tdie character of his or her associates, with some exceptions—and no 
rule is without exceptions—applies to an album, whose contents gene¬ 
rally form a tolerably correct index of the peculiar society and character 
of its possessor. Men do nut gather grapes of thorns, and we should 
scarcely find the album of a she-Friend seasoned with any spicy morsel 
about love or wine, of the flavour of Anacreon or Tom Moore. As 
well might we expect to hear, “ Friend of my soul this goblet sip,*' 
sung in full chorus by a Quaker congregation in a meeting-house. A 
Friend’s scraps are for the most part peculiarly characteristic. One 
spinster of pallid complexion and petulant temper, who dwelt in the 
street called Whitecross, is to have obtained from a Friend on the 
eve of his departure to Bombay thft following :—> 

** For export to India no ale can bo fitter 

** Tban tlicc Boteiey Butt, thou 'rt bo pale and 80 bitter. 

“Thy friend, 

“ Obadiah Hogg.” 

This was no flattery. It was decidedly uncivil towards Miss Butt, who, 
however, ougtt^to have known better than expect wit or good manners 
from a hogshead more accustomed to pale ale than politeness. 

Professional Jokes in a lady’s album are generally outrageous viola¬ 
tions of all propriety. They are frequently not understood, or 
misunderstood, or unappreciateef by the fair one, who Visually prefers, to 
the most pointed of %uch witticisms, any jingle, how lackadaisycal 
soever it may be, about eyes and flies, hearts and darts, dove and love. 
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single and mingle, arms, charms, kisses, blisses, willing, thrilfinj^, billing, 
killing, &C. &c. &c. 

One young lady, who had recently ^taken Father Mathew’s pledge, 
was entirely horrified when I translated for her a prescription, which a 
rattle-brained medical student of Guy’s had written in her album, 
gravely assuring her that it was an excellent tonic : it was as 
follows:— 

“ R. Vim adiisli 11 : ^vitj 

I’otus e sac’hiiio coriiccii fl : 

.S;icchaii ^viij 
Sucri nial. nr. fl : 

Mul. cit. roi'tJcis 3’'* 

A(|. fcrv. fl : 

“ Misce. (!!ip. coclilcsnia majfna octodcccm post pr'^ndiimi, rt corlilcaiia ningna viginti 
liora sonni). '• ** Pumilio Obesus, M.O.” 

« 

But of all professional jokers the legal witlings are the worS4, as well 
in an album, as everywlicre else ; and yet, there is no class of^profes- 
sionals more incurably possessed with the vicious spirit of joke frying 
than the lawyers, whether nisi^prius tourists, or those erjuity “ Wigs 
whom Bruce has often led.” Their quasi jests are for the most part too 
shallow to get above low-water mark ; they are usually poor*conceits, and 
mostly wretched puns, bearing about the same proportion to true wit, 
as a disciple of Father Mathew does to a choice spirit. As surely as 
Doe rhimes with Hoe, so surely is the close of a lawyer’s conversational 
wit bounded on all sides thereof by a defenceless pun. An instance was 
afforded at the late turnpike trials at Cardiff, when one of the learned, 
limbs triumphantly asked “ What would become of the gates without 
a Jiar 

As a specimen of the long-robe style of album-inscription, I extract 
a scrap by a young member of Lincoln’s Inn : • 

*'■ That Kitin drcBS, 

Which you posBCBR. 

Makes n>f to observe, Miss Brown, 

That't will be Siiid 
When we arc wed. 

Jack Jones has got a silk gown.'’ 

I suppose it was because Mr. Jones’s law was no better than his 
lyrics, that he never received Her Majesty’s patent tS plead “ in silk 
attire;” and Miss Brown, as well as the Queen, entirely disdained all 
association with such stuff. 

The scarcest autographs in a lady’s album are the foxhiinter’s. Accus¬ 
tomed to “witch the world with noble horsemanship,” he scorns such 
a feeble pitiful mode of bewitching the fair as that of 8ci;ap scribbling. 
He and his leathers understand a cover of quite another sort than gay 
morocco binding. We would give a specimen of his^ hand; but that 
neither industry nor chance, nor an intimate acquaintance with Melton 
Mowbray, has yet thrown one in our j^ay. If he ever dies for love, 
like the fox he dfes mute. 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL.— In Prosk. 

BV C. DICKENS. 


If Christmas, with its ancient and hospitable customs, its social and 
charitable observances, were in danger of decay, this is the book that 
would giV'G them a^new lease. The very name of the author predis¬ 
poses one to the kindlier feelings; and a peep at the frontispiece sets 
the animal spirits capering ut*’once along with Mr. Fizziwig at his Ben¬ 
thamite Bali, in his warehouse adapted to the greatest* happiness of 
the greatest number. If ever Comfort was personified, there she is, 
dancing with Hospitality in a white waistcoat, and close beside her the 
dome$tii:ated Robin Redbreast, transformed for the occasion into a little 
boy. His coat is blue, indeed, instead of brown; but you can swear to 
him notwithstanding—to the cock of his hill and the cut of his tail, 
and to the hpp that he will give when his turn comes! 

It was a blessed inspiration that put such a book into the bead of 
Charles Dickens; a happy inspiration of the heart, that warms every 
page. It is impossible to read, without a glowing bosom and burning 
cheeks, between love and shame for our kind, with perhaps a»little 
touch of misgiving, whether we are not personally open, a crack or so, 
to the reproach of Wordsworth, 

“ T1)C world is too much with us, caidy amt late, 

Octtiiu^ and ependiug.*', , 

Whether our own heads have not become more inaccessible, our hearts 
more impregnable, our ears and eyes more dull and blind, to sounds 
and sights of human misery ; if our Charity altogether is not too much 
of a Clari, thinking of Home, home, home, and no place but borne. 
In a word, whether we have not grown Scroojey? 

“ Oh ! but he was a tight-fisted hand at the grindstone, Scrooge ! a squeezing, 
wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous old sinner! Hard and 
sharp as flint, froip which no steel had ever struck out generous fire ; secret, 
and self-contained, and solitary as an oyster. The cold within him froze his 
old features, nipped his pointed nose, shrivelled his check, stiftened his gait; 
made his eyes red, his thin lips blue ; and spoke out shrew’dly in his grating 
voice. A frosty rime was on his head, aud on his eyebrows, and his wiry 
chin, lie carried his own low temperature always about with him; he iced 
his office in the dog-days, and didn’t thaw it one degree at Christmas. 

“ External Seat and cold had little influence on Scrooge. No w^armth could 
warm, no wintr/weather chill him. No wind that blew w’as bitterer than 
he, no falling snol^ was more intent upon its purpose, no pelting rain less open 
to intreaty. Foul weather didn’t know where to have him. The heaviest 
rain^ and snow, and hail, and sle^, could boast of the advantage over him 
in only one respect. They often * came down ’ handsomely, and Scrooge 
never did, 

“ Nobody ever stopped him in the street to say, with gladsome looks, ‘ My 
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dear Scrooge, how are you ? when will you come to see me ?’* No beggars 
implored him to bestow a trifle, no children asked him what it wasVclock, no 
man or woman ever once in all his life inquired the w^ to such and such a 
place, of Scrooge. Even the blindmen’s dogs appearea to know him; and 
when they saw him coming on, would tug their owners into doorways and up 
courts ; and then would wag their tails as though they said, * no eye at all* is 
better than an evil eye, dark master ! * 

“ But what did Scrooge care ? It was the very thing he liked, To edge 
his way along the crowded paths of life, warning all human sympathy to keep 
its distance, was what the knowing ones call ‘ nuts ’ to Scrooge.” 

Yes, screw-nuts. There was a figure tft sit Imsy in his counting- 
house, as unmoved as a calculating machine, on tlfe very thpeshold of 
Hilarity Term, that is to say on Christmas Eve ! On that gracious Eve 
when knocking at every door and every hearts* door in gospel-lighted 
lands the gende Spirit of Christianity craves admittance, not to chide 
or rebuke, but to cheer, to comfort, to pardon, to redeerr^—to bless the 
lintel and the hearth, the bed,«and the hoard, and to pla^with the 
little children I There was a man, to be visited by that divin« Spirit, 
or by Charity and Mercy, who called on him in human shape. 

They were portly gentlemen, pleasant to behold, and now *stood, with 
their hats in Scrooge’s office. TJiey had books and papers 4n their hands, 
and bowed to him. 

“ ‘ Scrooge and Marley’s, 1 believe,’ .said one of the gentlemen, referring to 
his list. ‘ Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. Scrooge, or Mr. Marley ?* 

“ ‘ Marley has been dead these seven years,’ Scrooge replied. ‘ He died 
seven years ago, this very night.’ 

“ ‘ Wc have no doubt his liberality is well reprcsente<l by his surviving 
partner,’ said the gentleman, presenting his credentials. 

“ it certainly was ; for they had been two kindred spirits. At the ominous 
word ‘ liberality,’ {Scrooge frowned, and shook his head, and handed back 
the credentials. 

“‘At this festive season of the year, Mr. Scrooge,’ said the gentleman, 
taking up a pen, ‘ it is more than usually desirable that we should make some 
slight provision for the poor and destitute, who suffer greatly at the present 
time. Many thousands are in want of common necessaries; hundreds of 
thousands are in want of common comforts, sir.* 

“ ‘ Are there no jirisons ? ’ asked Scrooge. 

“ ‘ Plenty of prisons,’ said the gentleman, laying down the pen again. 

“‘And the Union workhousesP demanded Scrooge, ‘Are they still in 
operation ? ’ 

“ ‘ They are. Still,’ returned the gentleman, ‘ I wish 1 ifould say they were 
not’ 

“ ‘ The Treadmill and the Poor Law are in full vigour, then ?’ said Scrooge. 

“ ‘ Both very busy, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Oh ! I was afraid, from what you .said at first, that something had 
occurred to stop them in their useful course,’ said Scrooge. ‘ I am very glad 
to hear it.’ • 

“ ‘ Under the impression that they scarcely furnish Ohristian cheer of 
mind or body to the multitude,* returned the gentleman-‘a few of us are 
endeavouring to raise a fund to buy the poor some meat and drink, and means 
of warmth. We choose this time, because it is a time, of all others, ivhen 
Want is keenly fefit, and Abundance rejofees. What shall I put you down 
for?’ 

“ ‘ Nothing ! ’ Scrooge 


replied. 
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“ ‘ You wish to be anonymous V 

“ ‘ I wish to be left alone,’ said Scrooge. ‘ Since you ask me what I wish, 
gentlemen, that is my answer. I don’t make merry myself at Christmas, and 
1 can’t afford to make idle people mprry. t help to support the establishments 
I have mentioned ; they cost enough : and those who are badly off must go 
tfiere.* 

“ ‘ Many can’t go there ; and many would rathei die.’ 

‘ If they would rather die,’ said Scrooge, ' they had better do it, and 
decrease the surplus population. Hesides—excuse me—I don’t know that.’ 

“ ‘ But you might know it,’ observed the gentleman. 

“‘It’s not my business,’ Scrooge returned. ‘It’s enough for a man to 
understand his own business,,and not to interfere with other people’s. Mine 
occupies me constantly. Cood afternoon, gentlemen ! ’ 

“ Seeing clearly that it would be useless to pursue their point, the gentle¬ 
men withdrew. Scrooge rosmjied his labours with an improved opinion of 
himself, and in a moie facetious temper than was usual with him.” 

But p^rljaps by deg^rees, as the advent of the Holy Day drew nearer 
and nearer, the misers misanthropy thawed, his temper mended, and 
his tenlperature rose to blood beat: no, not a fibre, or a nerve—not one 
moral degree, above the freezing point. He kept hardening and 
stiffening with the weather. 

(I 

“Foggier yet, and colder ! Pieicing, seaichiiig, biting cold. If the good 
Saint J^uiistaii had but iiip 2 )ed the Evil Spiiit’s nose with a touch of such 
weather as that, insteail of using his familiar weapons, then, indeed, he would 
have roared to lusty purjm.se. The owner of one scant young nose, mawed 
and mumbled by the hungry cold as bones are gnawed by dogs, stoopea down 
at Scrooge’s keyhole to regale him with a Christmas carol: but at the first 
Sound of,— 

‘ fi'dd l>les8 you Juerry gcntloinan ! 

May notlinig you ihaniay ! * 

4 

Scrooge seized the ruler with such energy of action, that the singer fled in 
terror, leaving the keyhole to the fog and even more congenial frost. 

“ At length the hour of shutting up the counting-house arrived. With an 
ill-will Scrooge dismounted from his stool, and tacitly admitted the fact to 
the expectant clerk in the tank, who instantly snuffed his candle out, and 
put on his hat. 

“ ‘ You’ll want all day to-morrow, 1 suppose ? ’ said Scrooge. 

“ ‘ If quite convenient, Sir.’ 

“ ‘ It’s not convcnieiit,’ said Scrooge, ‘ and it’s not fair. If 1 was to stop 
half-a-crown for if, you’d think yourself ill-used, 1 ’ll be bound ? ’ 

“ The clerk smiled faintly. 

“ ‘ And yet,’ said Scrooge, ‘ you don’t think me ill-used, when I pay a day’s 
wages for no work.’ 

“ The clerk observed that it was only once a year, 

“ ‘ A poor excuse for picking a man’s pocket every twenty-fifth of Decem¬ 
ber ! ’ said Senfoge, buttoning nis great-iMiat to the chin. * But 1 suppose you 
must have the whole day. Be here all the earlier next morning! ’ 

“ The clerk premised that he would; and Scrooge walked out withagrowl. 
The office was closed in a twinkling, and the clerk, with the long ends of his 
white comforter dangling below his waist (for he boasted no great-coat), went 
down a slide on Comhill, at the ^nd of a lane of boysf, twenty times in 
honour of its being Christmas-eve, and then ran home to Camden Town as 
hard as he could pelt, to play at blindman’s-buff.” 
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Pour fellow I And yet, compared with his master, he wu»a3 bright as 
the clerk that goes out ** like wiukin,** on a piece of burnt paper. He 
had a spark of soul in him at any rate. And poor as he was there was 
a happy, aye and a merry Christmas before him ; and a dinner we would 
rather have dined with, than with Duke Humphrey—certainly uo 
ancestor of the alderman of that ilk. First, a Christmas picture. 

“ The house fronts looked black enough, and the windows blacker, con¬ 
trasting with the smooth white sheet of snow upon the roofs, and with the 
dirtier snow upon the ground ; which last deposit had been ploughed up in 
deep furrows by the heavy wheels of carts and yaggons ; furrows that crossed 
and re-crossed each other hundreds of times wheie the great streets branched 
off, and made intricate channels, hard to trace, in the thick yellowf mud and 
icy water. The sky was gloomy, and the shoiiipst streets were choked up with 
a dingy mist, hj,If tliawed half frozen, whose heavier particles descended in a 
shower of sooty atoms, as if all the chimneys in Great Britain had, by one 
consent, caught fire, and were blazing away to their dear heart’s content. 
There was nothing vmy cheerful in ilie climate or the town, and yeifwas there 
an air of cheerfulness abroad, tliat the clearest summer air and brigh^st .sum¬ 
mer sun might have endeavoured to diffuse in vain. For the people who were 
shovelling away on the house-tops were jovial and frill of glee ; calling out to 
one another from the parapets, and now and then exchanging a faedtious snow¬ 
ball—better-natured missile far than many a wordy jest—laugking heartily if 
it went right, and not less heartily if it went wrong. The poulterers’ shops 
were still half oiien, and the fruiterers’ weie radiant in their glory. There 
were great round 2 ^et-bellie<l baskiils of chesnuts, shajied like the waistcoats 
of joljy old gentlemen, lolling at the doois, and tumbling out into the street 
in their apojileclic opulence. There were ruddy, brown-faced, bioad-girthed 
Spanish onions, shining in llio fatness of their growth, like Spanish Friars ; 
and winking fiom their shelves, in wanton slyness, at the girls as they went 
by and glanced demurely at tlie hung up misloUie. There were pears and 
apples, clustered high in blooming pyramids ; theie were biinch<’s of grapes, 
made, in the shop-kee^jer’s beiiovoieuce, to dangle from conspicuous hooks, 
that people's mouths might water gratis as they passed ; there were^piles of 
filberts, mossy and brown, recalling, in their tragranco, ancient walks among 
the woods, and pleasant sliufiimgs, ancle deej), through withered leaves ; 
there were Norfolk Biffins, squab and swarthy, setting off the yellow of the 
oranges and lemons, and, in the great compactness of their juicy persons, 
urgently entreating and beseeching to be carried home in paper bags and eaten 
after dinner. The very gold and silver fish, set forth among these choice fruits 
in a bowl, though members of a dull and stagnant-blooded race, appeared to 
know that there was something going on; and, to a fish, went gasping round 
and round their little world in slow and passionless excitement. The Gro¬ 
cers’ ! oh, the Grocers’! nearly closed, with perhaps two shutters down, or 
one ; but through those gaps such glimpses! It was not alone that the scales, 
descending on the counter, made a merry sound, or that the twine and roller 

f )artod company so briskly, or that the canisters were rattled up and down 
ike juggling tricks, or even that the blended scents of tea and coffee were so 
grateful to the nose, or even that the raisins were so plentifikl and rare, the 
almonds so extremely white, the sticks of cinnamon so long and so straight, 
the other spices so delicious, the candied fruits so caked and spotted with 
molten sugar, as to make the coldest lookers-on feel faint and subsequently 
bilious. Nor was it that the figs were moist and pulpy, or that the t^rench 
plums blushed in* modest tartness from rtieir highly decorated boxes, or that 
everything was good to eat and in its Christmas dress: but the customers were 
all so hurried arid so eager in the hopeful promise of the day, that they turn- 
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Lied up agaiast each other at the door, clashing their wicker baskets wildly, 
and left tlieir purchases upon the counter, and came running back to fetch 
them, and committed hundreds of the like mistakes in the best humour pos¬ 
sible ; while the Grocer and his people were so frank and fresh that the 
polished hearts, with which they fastened their aprons behind, might have 
befen their own, worn outside for general inspectiop, and for Christmas daws 
to peck at if they chose.” 

Now for the dinner; enough to make the mouth of a stone cherub 
water, like a fountain. 

“‘Why, where’s our Martha?’ cried Dob Cratchit looking round. 

“ ‘ Not coming,’ sj^id Mrs. Cratchit. 

“ ‘ Not loming ! ’ said Bob, with a sadden declension in his high spirits; for 
he had been Tim’s hlood-hoise^all the way from church, and had come home 
rampant. ‘Not coming upon Christmas Day !’ 

“ Martha didn’t like to see him disajipoiiited, if it were only in joke ; so 
she came out pi'emaiurely from behind the closet dooi, and ran into his arms, 
while thc’lwo young Cratchits hustled '^’iny Tim, and bore him otf into the 
wash-house, that he might hear the pudding singing in the copper. 

“‘And how did little 1’im beliave T asked Mrs. Cratchit, when she had 
lallied Boh on his credulity and Bob had hugged his daughter to'his heart’s 
content. • 

As good ^.s gold,’ said Bob, ‘and better. Somehow he gets thoughtful 
sitting by liimsolt so much, and thinks the strange.st things you ever heard. 
He told me, coming home, that he hoped the people saw him in the church, 
because lie was a ciippIe, and it might be jileasaiit to them to remember upon 
Chiistmas Day, who made lame beggars walk and blind men see.’ 

“Bob’s voice was tremulous when he told them this, and trembled more when 
he said that Tiny 'J’im was growing strong and hearty. His active little crutch 
was lieard upon the floor, and back came Tiny Tim before another word was 
spoken, escoited by his brother and sister to his stool beside the fire ; and 
while Bob, turning up his cuffs—a.s if, poor fellow, they were capable of being 
made more shabby—compounded some hot mixture in a jug with gin and lemons, 
and stirfod it round and round and put it on the hob to simmer ; Master Peter 
and the two ubitpiitous young Cratchits went to fetch the goose, with which they 
soon returned in high procession. Such a hustle ensued that you might have 
thought a goo.se the rarest of all birds ; a feathered phenomenon, to which a 
black swan was a matter of course : and in truth it was something very like 
it in that house. Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy (ready beforehand in a little 
saucepan) hissing hot; Master Peter mashed the potatoes with incredible 
vigour ; Miss Belinda sweetened up the apple-sauce ; Martha dusted the hot 
plates ; Bob took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny corner at the table ; the two 
young Cratchits s«t chairs for everybody, not forgetting themselves, and 
mounting guard upon their posts, crammed spoons into their mouths, lest they 
should shriek for goose before their turn came to bo helped. At hist the 
dishes were set on, and grace was said. It was succeeded by a breathless 
pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly all along the carving-knife, prepared to 
plunge it in the breast; but when she did, and when the long expected gush 
of stuffing isau^ forth, one murmur of delight arose all round the board, and 
even Tiny Tim, ^cited by the two young Cratchits, beat on the table with 
the handle of his knife, and feebly cried Hurrah ! There never was such a goose. 
Bob said he didn’tfielieve tliere ever was such a goose cooked. Its tenderness 
and flavour, size and cheapness, were the themes of universal admiration. 
Eked*out by the apple-sauce and mashed potatoes, it was«a sufficient dinner 
for the whole family ; indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit said with great delight (sur¬ 
veying one small atom of a bone upon the dish), they hadn’t ate it all at last! 
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Yet every one had had enough, and the youngest Cratchits in patticular, were 
steeped in sage and onion to the eyebrows ! But now, the plates being 
changed by Miss Belinda, Mrs. Cratcnit left the room alone—too nervous to 
bear witnesses—to take the pudding up,, and bring it in. Suppose it should 
not be done enough ! Suppose it should break in turning out! Supple 
somebody should have got. over the wall of the back-yard, and stolen it, while 
they were merry with the goose: a supposition at which the two young 
Cratchits became livid ! All sorts of horrors were supposed. Hallo! A great 
deal of steam ! The pudding was out of the copper. A smell like a wasning- 
day ! That was the cloth. A smell like an eating-house, and a pastry cook\ 
next door to each other, with a laundress’s next door to that! That was the 
pudding. In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit ontered : flushed, but smiling 
proudly: with the pudding, like a speckled cannon-ball, so hard^and firm, 
blazing in half of half-a-quartern of ignited hrandy, and bedight with Christmas 
holly stuck into the top. Oh, a wonderful padding I Bob Cratchit said, and 
calmly too, that^ he regarded it as the greatest success achieved by Mrs. Cratchit 
since their marriage. Mrs. Cratchit said that now the weight w:ia oiF her 
mind, she would confess she had had her doubts about the quantity of flour. 
Everybody had something to say about it, but nobody said or thought it was 
at all a small pudding for a large family. It would have been Hat iieresy to 
do so. Any Cratchit would have blushed to hint at such a thing. At last the 
dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, the hearth sw'ept, and the fire made 
up. The compound in the jug being tasted and considered perfect, apples 
and oranges were put upon the table, and a shovel-full of chesnuts on the 
fire. Then all the Cratchit family drew round the hearth, in what Bob 
Cratchit called a circle, meaning half a one ; and at Bob Craichit’s elbow 
stood the family display of glass ; two tumblers, and a custard-cup without a 
handle. These held the hot stuff from the jug, however, as well as golden 
goblets would have done ; and Bob served it out with beaming looks, while 
the chesnuts on the fire sputtered and crackled noisily. I'hen Bob proposed : 

“ ^ A Meiry Christmjis to us all, my deais. God bless us ! ’ 

“Which all the family re-echoed. 

“ ‘ God bless us every one ! ’ said Tiny Tim, the last of all. 

He sat veiy close to his father’s .side, upon his little stool. Bob held his 
withered little hand in his, as if he loved the child, and wished to iTeep him 
by his side, and dreaded that he might be taken from him.” 


What a party in a parlour—and all blest I But how did Scrooge 
the miser spend his Christmas Day ?—how did he get over his twenty- 
fifth of December? Of course in his office, gloating over that gloomy 
composition, with only half a plum in it, his ledger. Not so; he never 
even looked into his banker’s book to check the balance. He dressed 
hastily in all his best, and sallied into the street, walking with his 
hands behind him, exchanging greetings with beggars 1 putting chil¬ 
dren on the head! ! and smiling blandly and kindly on every body he 
passed^I 11 Nay, he actually hurried his steps to meet that very 
Charity (disguised ns a stout gentleman) whom he had repulsed so 
rudely the evening before. • 

• 

“ He had not gone far, when coming on towards him h^i beheld the portly 
gentleman, who had walked into his counting-house the day before, and said, 
‘ Scrooge and Marley’s, 1 believe V Jt sent a pang across his heart to4hink 
how this old gentleman would look upoif him when they met; but he knew 
what path lay straight before him, and he took it, 

“ ‘ My dear sir,’ said Scrooge, quickening his pace, and taking the old 
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gentleman by both his hands. ‘ How do you do ? I hope you succeeded 
yesterday. It was very kind of you. A Merry Christmas to you, sir! ’ 

“ ‘ Mr. Scrooge ? ’ 

‘‘ ‘ Yes,’ said Scrooge, ‘ that is niy name, and I fear it may not be pleasant 
to you. Allow me to ask your pardon. And will you have the goodness’— 
here Scrooge whispered in his ear. 

“ ‘ Lord bless me ! ’ cried the gentleman, as if Ids breath were gone. * My 
dear Mr. Scrooge, are you seriou.s ? ’ 

“ ‘ If you please,’ said Scrooge; ‘ not a farthing less. A great many back 
payments are included in it, I assure you. Will you do me that favour ? ’ 

“ ‘ My dear sir,’ said the other, .shaking hands with him ; ‘ I don’t know 
what to say to such munih —r 

“‘Don’t say anything, please,’ retorted Scrooge. ‘Come and see me. 
Will you borne and see me V 

“ ‘ I will I ' cried the old gentleman. And it was clear he meant to do it.” 

There’s a change I—a moral trick of metamorphosis as astounding 
as any Qi^echanical one in the Christmas Pantomimes!—the parish 
cage into a Refuge for the Destitute—‘ Newgate into the Philanthropic 
—a PaVvnbroIcer into a Samaritan—a Scrooge into a Samaritan I— a 
Nero overnight, a 'Titus in the morning ! 

“ But he early at the office next morning. Oh he was early there. If 
he could only he there first, and catch Boh Ciatchit coming late ! That was 
the thing lu‘ had s<'t his he.aii uj^on. 

“ Aii(l he did it; yes he did ! The clock struck nine. No Boh. A quarter 
past. No Bob. He was full eighteen minutes and a half behind his time. 
Scrooge sat with his door wide ojion, that he might see him come into 
the ’I’ank. 

“ His liat was off before he opened the door; his comforter loo. He was 
on his stool in a jifl'y ; driving away with his pen, as if he were trying to 
overtake nine o’clock. 

“ ‘ Hallo !’ growled Scrooge, in his accustomed voice, as near as he could 
feign it?' ‘ What do you mean by coming here at this time of day ?’ 

“‘I’m very sorry, sir,” said Bob, ‘ I am behind my time.’ 

“ ‘ You are T repeated Scrooge ; ‘ yes, I think you are. Step this way, if 
you plea.se.’ 

“‘It’.soiily once a year, sir,’ pleaded Bob, appearing from the Tank, ‘it 
shall not be repeated ; 1 was making rather merry yesterday, sir.’ 

‘“Now, I’ll toll you what, my fiieiid,’ said Scrooge, ‘ I am nut going to 
stand this sort of thing any longer. And, therefore, he continued, leaping 
from his stool, and giving Bob such a dig in the waistcoat, that he staggered 
back into the Tank again : ‘ and, therefore, I am about to raise your salary !* 

“ Bob trembled, and got a little nearer to the ruler. He had a momentary 
idea of knocking Scrooge ilowii with it; holding him, and calling to the 
people in the court for help and a strait-waistcoat. 

“ ‘ A Merry Christmas, Bob !’ said Scrooge, with an earnestness that could 
not be mistaken, as he clapped him on the back. ‘ A merrier Christmas, 
Bob, my good IJpllow, than 1 have given you for many a year 5 1 ’ll raise your 
salaiy, and endei^vour to assist your struggling family, and we will discuss 
your affairs this veiy afternoon over a Christmas bow’l of smoaking bishop 
Boh!’” ‘ 

Iff that is rtot the most wonderful Bowl of Bishop^ever promised_ 

the most marvellous promise ever made—there is nothing Extraordi¬ 
nary in this world except an occasional Gazette I How the miraculous 
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change was effected (it was not exactly by Faith, Hope, and^Cbarify), 
by what spiritual Trio (not Gin, Rum, and Brandy) the Wo jtgly Wise* 
man was converted into a Christian, must be unriddled b^l^^ook 
itself; and haply there shall come a change over the reader alMnl^the 
perusal. Ours is rather^a selfish, luxurious age. “ The wwd ts 
kuchM^ U8”>-^ere i$ too iry^c h abroad ^j^col ^calcjAtin g utj^ 

who, being asked if he had ever done a good action in his life* replied, 
Yes. he oncp detected a women in a cham fit.” 


ODK TO THE WYE. 

SUGGKSTKD UY A VISIT TO ir4Y. 

If on thy banks, fair Vaga, 1 ccmld dwell, 

Yon fields, and fleecy flocks, my only care; 

Soft would’st thou ceaseless murmur to ray shel’* 
For ever bright my tranquil spirit share. 

Ah no—true symbol of a cliequered life, 

Not thine to flow in smooth, unvaried song; 
Now tumbling, foaming’, with tumultuous strife, 
Now pouring clear thy glassy tide along. 

Cradled on huge Flinlimmon’s craggy height, 
Dark, rugged toils, thy early youth assail; 

Till in thy changeful course, subdued and bright, 
At length thou gently glid’st along the vale. 

What feats of valour, and what deeds of love. 

On thy famed banks awake the patriot's fire; 
Here fierce (Mendowr amid his Britons strove, 
There Ross in triumph lifts her storied sjftre. 

Or where, in rude and solemn grandeur, sleep, 

Yon mouldering piles by time grey-mantled o'er; 
The light-arched fane, the castle-crested steep. 
That silent tell th* eventful tales of yore. ^ * 

Yet these shall pass; while thou, fair Vaga,*still, 

Unchecked, unwearied, pour st thy ample stream; 

® ^ - ■ 

Responsive murmuring to th’ Eternal will, 

That led thee forth, and bade thy waters gleam. 
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AN IRISH REBELLION. 


It is ifnpossible to divine for what reason all mention of the outBFeak 
alluded to in the following letter has been suppressed in the daily 
papers of cither kingdom; but whatever may have been the purpose of 
the journalists, the Uebellk'n described is, in the phrase of the Timest 
“ A Greijt Fact."— Ed, 

“ To Miss * * * ^‘^ * * Shrewshuri/, Shropshire. 

“My DEAR Jane, ‘ 

. ** This dims hopin your well and cnmfortable, which is 

more then I am or ever hope to be is this distracted country. Lord 
forgive^me for repinin. But 1 wish I had married any wheres except 
to the Emerald Jem. My nerves is litterally shook to peaces, for won 
mite as \ieli xpect to sleep in Sow Ameriky without Rockin by 
erthquakes, %s to live in Ireland without Agitashuns. Its always in 
Convulshuns like a teething Babby! 

“ Sich mobbins & publick meelins, & violent speechifyins witch 
encourages murderin English, & marcbins & counter marchins, & 
bondres without Guys to them—& blowin Horns, & Irish thretnin 
letters from men as cant rite to men as cant read. Sich sqpablings 
between Uepeelers & No Repeelers, & Romans & Protestdnts, and 
exclusiv dealin, not like Mrs. Mullins at wist as used to deal all the 
Honners to herself, but not byin nuthin from noboddy except your 
own perswashiin. Sich searchin for Harms & many factering Pikes 
and Uepeel Wardins, & callin hard names, big Beggers, & mity big 
liers, and a surplus of rough uns, and a lion in blood Langwage & 
religun,—and as they’ve hilt a grate Hall for Irish Concilliashun there 
will be dghten of course. In witch case Lord help us, for when it comes 
to Battle royal, an Irish Jiistis always throws up his commission & 
his Hat along with it rayther then keep the peace I 0 Jane never 
never never marry into Ireland. Singleness is better than Dublin. 

“ Thank goodness I’me not a Saxon but from Shropsheer, or my days 
wouldn’t he long in the Land. Wat the Saxons has dun to displease 
the Irish xcept desertin from Boney at the Battle of Lipsick is more 
then I know, but they are as bitter as Bark ngin the hole race. This 
very ble$sid mornin there was poor Patrick Maguire the tailor was 
shillallid amost into i^ine parts of a man for only bavin a peace of cloth 
in his winder \tiarked Saxony superfine. Its shockin to stir up sich 
nashunal anymoVitti'es between cristians. For my own part altho I am 
a English womami dont hate Ireland and indeed was once quite attached 
to the country being stuck fast up to my middle in a Bog. 

“ Then theres party cullers, i^um of them runnin mad at Orange 
as a bull at scarlet, because King William of Orange was a Dutchman 
and wanted to introdeuce Hollands instidof Wisky. And so they must 
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upset poor Widder Grady Sc her baskit into the gputter for sellin 
Oranges instied of Greens & others agin cant abide Greeit—so you 
cant even suit your complexion xcept.by goin in Newtral Tint.:^ea 
Quaker. But that cums of leaving my own country for an lllan^s^;:- 
rounded as 1 may say with hot Warter and witch sum mornin 1 may 
up and find repeeled off to the Continent and a next to France. Or 
wats wus simpathisin off to Ameriky. But before sich a repeel I hope 
I shall be Repeeld to my grave ! As may be 1 may be eithir pitch forkt 
to deth by a Protistant rebel or shot by a Foppish one with a barrelful 
of slugs. But who can expect behaving as ^rmless as Doves as Doctor 
Watts says in a country where aPigeon House moans a place full of sogers. 

‘‘ As to ray Husband insted of bein a cumtit in my allarmslies quite 
the Reverse) wat with his repeel pullytios Sc his Irish bind which is 
so easy set up he never goes out to spend an evenin 8c meet his 
frends but I look to see him cum home with^a black eye ov a pugnashus 
Nose,—if he ant sent sudden to heaven ^th a holy Head. ‘«Witch is 
rather alarmin for if thats his Friendship wat will his love be if^it ^ver 
cums to Blows. Praps its sumthing in the soil for they do say you 
may no a real Irish tater by its havirt black eyes. IIojv sumever 
lighten & shillaliyin is meat & drink to the Natives. But its his 
pollyticks as scars me out of my sensis. O if you could only hear him 
talk of goin to the Skaffdld as he will sum day without his Hod—& 
crackin every Crown in the Wurld for the* cause of Irish poverty he 
says is soverins raining over it, in short ,sich speeches as must be 
Ketchd up) for State Persecutions} if luckly there wasnt so menny all 
talking in the same stile, for Strong languige is one of their Weak¬ 
nesses. And witch is why they praps want to have a Parliment of 
their own, for as to the Hous of Communs they say theres nothin Irish 
about it xce]it a Speaker as dont speak. And so I supose they will 
have a Parliment in Collige Green, or else the Fifteen Akers witch is 
a better Place to pair off in. F^or you know theyre dredful Duelists 
& ^Iwayf so reddy for challengin, if you only look hard at a deaf 
Irishman he considders it a callin out. Not but wat theyre a geneius 
Pepel otherways as well as in lighting and would give away their^st 
Rap in the wurld wether in munny or a stick, & whether a stick with 
a stick or' with a pike. And I must say very gallant to the sects, eyen 
poor Thady when he’s overcum by bis Dicker and sees dubble, Oh 
Nelly, says he, its a trate entirely it is to se^e two o>your swate purty 
Facqs insted of one. Witch is all very well in the way of comple- 
metuin but whats it all Wuth when it cums to Pollyticks if ho wants to 
repuddiate me like an Amerikan Det, and repeel alDUnions between 
the English & the Irish. But a Marrige is % 'Marfige, & nayther 
him nor Mister O Daniel O Connel with Mr. Ray and^Mr. Steel into 
the Bargin can get quit of three Axes & the Halter^ Witch reminds 
me of the prejudis agin English males, I mean {o say the Crole 
Coaches. Wat 1 suspetits they wants is busses to Jine on to their 
Blunders. For theres shdckin reports about a risin with the 

lark some mornin in the disturbed oistrix. 1 the Peep o’day 

Boys, 8c sum plot gettin up. There certainly has b^en seizers of arros^ 
& sum talk of Rebecca cummin over to giv lessons in levellin ’Pikes» 
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& they do say theres an unkommun stickin of Pigs by way of 
practisin for civil War. Likewi.se Ifock letters^ & as to land you mite 
as well take Leasis of the Goodwin Sands. There is poor Patrick 
Dolan, but I must call him Pat in filter for they've burnt his rick. 
\?ell he’s as good as killd, for he’s a prescribed-man. And all for wat? 
Why for havin a row as wouldn’t toss up with the Jfrocter for the 
Tithes. To be shure as Thady says there’s a Coramiashun appinted 
to enquire how Irishmen hold their own, But wat’s the use bf a Com- 
misshun to inquire out wat we all know beforehand namely that if so 
be every farmer in Ireland gives up his farm, the only Tennant left will 
be the Lord Left-tenant. 

^‘What a fritefiil state of Things I Propperty not safe nor life 
nayther for if your killd the murderer always gets an Irish allibi 
witch is being in two other Places at the time. No lavf—no justis— 
no nothing. .And in such an age as ours for all sorts of laming. 
Looking ‘’from England at Ireland, who would believe he sees the 
Eigbte^th sentry cnlitoned by Gas! But sumboddy’s cum—Sergent 
Flanigan. 

“ O Janq, wat news for the poor He of Ilearin! I ort to say lies a 
Sergent in the Cunstabulabulary Force and as sich knows every thing 
—& he says** there’s a lireaking out at sum place that begins with 
Killin; its only a small Villige, hut you know very bad eriipshuns begins 
with little spots. 1 was too fliirrid to ketch the particlers, but theres 
a reglar rebellion, & Lord nose how many thowsand Irish all harmed 
with sithes a-going to take the field. And thoyre to take Dublin & 
to plow up the Fenix Park Sc repeal King Williams statute, & raise 
the Pigeon House down to the ground. In short he says the Police 
apprehends every thing thats bad. Theres news and Thady not come 
home yet I If hejines the disinfected I shall be misrable. 1 must go 
and look, up Thady, so Adeu in haste, 

Your luving Sister, 

f' ' »Ellinor * * * 

Thady is just come in dredfully up in* his spirrits, witch con¬ 
firms the truth. lie is as close as wax tho about it, & only says its a 
grate Day for Ireland, but theres rebelling in his Very looks, & the way 
he wistles & snaps his fingers, and walks up & down the room like 
Marchin & keepir-g step. He longs & means he does to jine in the 
skrimmage, & lord help him if he does wether he gets shot or 
slashed or took Prisonner for the Law never spares Inn Seijeants. If 
he does jine them I shall go mad. But wat am I to do for bes as 
willful & hobstinate as an Irish Pig, witch wont be driv in the right 
road & witch makes their Pork so dangerus to eat its so apt to go 
the wrong way. ^ 

“ P.S.S. More allarma I Sich drummins & fifing, and trumpiting, 
and prancing of norses, & rumblin of cannons, And Thady rubbing 
bia h«.nds & grinning & looking happy enuff to drive one delirius I O 
Jane, never marry into a civil warring Fammily I A^d wats wus, he 
wont listen to a janting Car to go oflf with tho we're sitting ^ 1 may 
say on Barrils of Gunpowder 8c red hot Pokers ! ” 
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No. II. 

From the same to the same. 

“ Dear Jane. —This is to say I am safe & well. No thenks^to 
the Rebeling for the very day after I rit my last it broke out. But 
Guvernment having* had timly hotis the Millitary was all Mustard, 
and very strong. And no dout would have committed dredful slorter 
of the pore miss guided cretures, if they hadn’t been misgided them¬ 
selves by a traterus wretch as undertook to lead them the rite road. 
Insted of witch be led them clean contrary into a peacable common 
full of geese & asses so that nothin actionable took place xcept givin 
the guide a sound floggin. If the sogers had quarterd him on the 
spot it would have served him rite, But tiienk Provodins wat was ment 
for our riiin*was our preservinl It seems wen the rebbols cum to 
Donny Brook they halted & drew up in order of Battel* for,p lite with 
the troops witch in course did «iot arive. You may gudge how that 
tride their Irish tempers & in partickler in such a fanius spot ibiTiting 
and connected with Shillallyin Associations ever since the creation. 
So after waitin as long as they could S: no signs of a skrhnmage till 
their patience was wore out entirely with the disapintment, the Rebbels 
fell a filing among themselves, the rite wing agin the left, & then 
both jining together atackt the center hoddy & gave each other sich 
routs & got so dissipated that they quite defeated themselves, & so 
there’s an end of the Irish Rebellion. Praise goodness Thady wasn’t 
there, having a Job on a house top, and I took away the ladder. 

I am, dear Susan, 

“ Your loving Sister, 

Ellinor 


EPIGRAM 

ON THE ARRANGEMENT OP Till! STATUES IN TRAPALOAR SQUARE 

A 

If Nelson looks down on a couple of Kings, 
However it pleases the Loyals ; 

’Tis after the fashion of nautical things, ^ 

A Sky-scraper over the Royals. , 
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A SONG FOR THE MILLION. 

ON wilhem’s method. 

There’s a Music aloft in the air 
' As if Cherubs were huinrninjf a song, 

N it*3 high, now it’s low, here and there, 
Tfi'ere’s a Harihoiiy floating along I 
While the steeples are loud in their joy, 

To the tune of the hells’ ring-a-ding, 

Let iis chime in a peal, one and all, 

Vor we all should be able to sing 

Iliilluhbaloo ! 

t 

We are Chartists, Destructives and rogues. 
We are Radicals, Tories, and Whigs, 

We are Churchmen, Dissenters, what not. 
We are asses, curs, monkeys and pigs, 

But in spite of the slanderous names 
Partisans on each other will fling, 

Tho’ in concord we cannot agree. 

Yet we all in a chorus may sing 

Ilullahbaloo ! 

We may not have a happy New Year, 

Be perplex'd by all possible ills— 

Find the bread and the meat very dear, 

And be troubled with very hard bilh — 

Yet like linnets, cock-robins and wrens, 
Larks, and nightingales joyous in Spring, 

Or the finches saluting their hens, 

Sure we all should be able to sing 
1 Ilullahbaloo! 

t 

Wie may have but a Lilliput purse. 

And the change in the purse very small. 

And our notes may not pass at the Bank, 
But they’re current at Exeter Hall! 
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Then a fig for foul weather and fogs I 
And whatever Misfortune may bringt 
If we go to the dogs—like the dogs 
In a pack, we are able to sing ! 

Hullahbaloo! 


Though the coat may be worn with a badge— 
Or the kerchief no prize for a^prig— 

Or the shirt never sent to the wash— 

There's the Gamut for little and big! 

P then come, rich and poor, young and old, 
For of course it *s a very tine thing, 

Spite of Misery, Hunger, and cold, 

That we all are so able to sing, 

Hullahbaloo! 


There are Demons to worry the rich, 

There are monsters to torture the poor. 

There’s the Worm that will gnaw at the heart, 
There’s the Wolf that will come to the door! 
We may even he short of the cash 
For the tax to a queen or a king, 

And the broker may sell off our beds, 

But we still shall be able to sing 

Hullahbaloo! 


There’s Consumption to wither the weak, 
There are fevers that humble the stout— 

A disease may be rife with the young, 

Or a pestilence walking about— 

Desolation may visit our hives, * 

And old Death's metaphorical sting 
May dispose of the dearest of wives, 

But we all shall be able to sing 

Hullahbaloo! • 


We may farm at a very high rent, 

Attd with guano manur* an inch deep, 
We mav sow, whether broadcast or drill. 
And have only the whirlwind to reap; 
JANUARY.—NO. I. VOL. I. 


O 
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All our corn may be spoil’d in the ear. 
And our barns be ignited by Swing, 

And our sheep may die off with the rot, 
But we all shall he able to sing. I 

Hullahbaloo I 

Our acquaintance may cut us direct, 

Even Love .may become rather cold, 

And a Friend of our earlier years 
May look shy at the coat that is ol<l: 

We may not have a twig or a straw, 

Not a reed where affection may cling, 

Not a dog for our love^ or a cat, 

But we still shall bo able to sing 

Hullahbaloo I 


Some are pallid with watching and want. 
Some are burning with blushes of shame ; 
Some have lost all they hud in the world, 
And are bankrupts in honour and name. 
Some have wasted a fortune in trade—~ 
And by going at all in the ring. 

Some have lost e’en a voice in the House; 
But they all will be able to sing 

Hullahbaloo 1 


Some are deep in the Slough of Despond,^ 
And so sick of the burthen of life. 

That they dream of leaps over a bridge. 
Of the pistol, rope, poison and knife; 

To the Temples of Riches and Fame 
We are not going up in a string ; 

And to some even Heaven seems black, 
Bui we all shall be able to sing 

Hullahbaloo I 


We may give up the struggle with Care, 
And the last littk; hope that would 8t»p, 
We may strive with a Giant Despair— 
From the very blue sky we may drop. 
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By some sudden bewildering blow 
Stricken down like a bird on the wing,~ 
Or with hearts breaking surely and slow— 
But we all shall be able to sing 

HuUahbaloo 1 


Ob ! no matter how wretched we be. 

How ill-lodg’d, or ill-clad, or.ill-fed, 

And with only one tile for a roof, 

That we carry about on the^ head : 

We may croak with a very bad cold, 

Or a throat that’s as dry as a ling,_ 

There’s the Street or the Stage for us all, 
For we all shall be able to sing 

HuUahbaloo ! 


There’s a Music aloft in the air. 

As if Cherubs were humming a song, 
Nowit’s high, now it’s low, here and there. 
There’s a Harmony floating along I 
While the steeples are loud in their joy, 

To the tune of the bells’ ring-a-ding, 

Let us chime in a peal, one and all, 

For we all should he able to sing 

HuUahbaloo ! 


f 


THE REGULAR AND THE IRREGULAR DRAMA. 


A WRITER in the Times lately attributed the decline of the public taste 
for Theatrical Exhibitions to the superiority of the Dramatj^ Scenes, 
serious and comic, which are so admirably got up and performed daily 
in the Bankruptcy Courts, the Old Bailey, Guildhall, Westminster Hall, 
the Police Offices, the Courts of Conscience, and otber^ iJonses, major 
and minor, in London and the Provinces. And there certainly some 
truth in the theory; for the snatches of Tragedy, Comedy, and Farce, 
furnished by such places, are much more interesting and amusing, ^and 
infinitely more ii/structive than the ifieces fabricated by most of our 
modern play-wrights. Some of the Judges and Counsel show quite as 
“ fiery off” as any stars on the boards, and the Jurors, common or 

G 2 
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special, are quite as clever and entertaining* as the walking gentlemen 
The want of music and dancing in the places alluded to, makes them 
less strong in Opera and the Ballet, and Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the 
Haymarket, prospers accordingly, from the absence of competition. 
The Police offices, however, are powerfulrivals to the Adelphi, Surrey, 
&c., in pieces of strong and sometimes very domestic interest, the plots 
of which are duly recorded in some of the daily prints:—and Melo¬ 
drama flourishes at the Sessions*house and in the Inquest-room. Here 
and there a Coroner is also a very respectable performer in the funny 
line; and Constables, Beadles, and Bumpkin witnesses are capital low 
comedians. 

How far it might be practicable to retrieve the fortunes of the Patent 
Theatres, by allowing a certfin portion of the public business to be 
transacted on the stage, is left for the Proprietors to dii\cuss with the 
Lord Chamberlain; nothing else, probably, will ever raise the shares 
of either to a profitable premium—for, who would pay to sit at their 
fictitious shows, when he might, grail's, see such exhibitions of real 
life elsewhere, and listen to the genuine dialogue of human nature? 
Here is a brief example :— 


MISA VPREIIKNSION. 

A DUAMATIC SKETrit. 


Scene.— A Chib Room at the Hare and Hounds. At the table sits the count}/ 
Coroner voith his Clerk. The Jurors are arranged round the board. The 
Constable, i^o, fill the background. Timothy Gubbins, awitue>>s, is under 
examination. 

Cor. Did you know the defunct ? 

PVit. Who’s he ? 

Cor. Why, the dead man. 

Wit. Yes. 

Cor. Intimately? 

Wit. Wery. 

Cor. How often have }'ou been in company with him ? 

Wit. Ony oncf. 

Cor. And do you call that intimately? 

Wit. ^es —for he were wery drunk, and I were wery drunk—and 
that models like two brothers. 

Cor. Who recognised the body ? 

Wit. Jack Adams. 

Cor. How did he recognise him? 

Wit. By standing un on his head to let the water run out. 

Cor. J mean how did he know him ? 

H^it. By his plush jacket. 

Cor. Anything else ? 

Wit. No: only his face were so swelled, his own mother wouldn’t 
have knowed him. 
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Cor. Then how did you know him ? 

Wit, ’Cause I warn’t his mother. [^^pplause in court. 

Cor. What do you consider the cause of his death ? 

Wit. Drownding in course. 

Cor. Was any attempt made to resuscitate him? 

Wit. Yes. 

Cor. How ? 

Wit. We sarched his pockets. 

Cor. I mean did you try to bring him to ? 

Wit. Yes—to the public house. 

Cor. I mean to recover him ? 

Wit. No. We warn’t told to. 

Cor. Did you ever suspect the deceasedpf mental alienation ? 

Wit. Yes—jthe whole village suspected un. 

Cor. Why ? 

Wit. That he alienated one of the Squire’s pigs. 

Cor. You misunderstand me. • I alluded to mental aberration. 

Wit. Some thinks he was. 

Cor. On what grounds ? 

Wit. 1 believe they belonged to Squire Waters. 

Cor. Psliaw. I mean was he mad ? 

Wit. Sartenly. 

Cor. What, devoid of reason ? 

Wit. He had no reason to drown himself as I know of. 

Cor. That will do, Sir. (To the Jury.) Gentlemen, you have heard 
the evidence, and will consider of your verdict. 

Foreman. Your worship, we are all of one mind. 

Cor. Weil—what is it ? 

Foreman. We don’t mind what. We’re agreeable to anything your 
Worship pleases. ^ 

Cor. No, gentlemen,—I have no right to dictate,—you had better 
consult together. 

Foreman. We have, your Worship, afore we came, and we’re all 
unanimous. 

Cor. I am happy to hear it, gentlemen. (7b the Clerk.) Mr. Dicks, 
take down the verdict. Now then, gentlemen. 

Foreman. Why, then, your Worship, it’s Justifiable Suicidebut 
begs to recommend to mercy;—and hopes we shall ,be allowed our 
expenses. 
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SKIPPING. 

Little Children skip, 

The rop6 so gaily gripping, 
Tom and Harry, 

Jane and Mary, 

Kate, Diana; 

Susan, Anna, 

All are fond of skipping! 

'I’he Grasshoppers all skip, 
The early dew-«lrop sipping, 
Under, over, 

Bent and clover, 

Daisy, sorrel. 

Without quarrel, 

All are fond of skipping. 


The tiny Fairies skip. 

At midnight softly tripping. 
Puck and Peri, 

Never weary, 

With an antic, 

Quite romantic, 

All are fond of skipping. 


The little Boats they skip, 
Beside the heavy Shipping, 
While the squalling 
Winds are calling, 
Falling^ rising, 

Rising, falling, 

All are fond of skipping. 
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The pale Diana skips, 

The silver billows tippingf, 
With a dancing 
Lustre glancing 
* To the motion 
Of the ocean— 

All are fond of skipping ! 


The little Flounders skip, 
When they feel the dripping; 
Scorching, frying* 
Jumping, trying 
If there is not 
Any shying, 

All are fond of skipping f 


The very Dogs they skip, 

W'hile threatened with a whippfhg*^ 
Wheeling, prancing. 

Learning dancing 
To a measure. 

What a pleasure ! 

All are fund of skipping I 


The little Fleas they skip, 
And nightly come a nipping 
Lord and Lady, 

Jude and Thady, 

In the night 
So dark and shady— 
All are fond of skipping ! 


The Autumn Leaves they skip, 
When blasts the trees are stripping p 
IBounding, whirling, 

Sweeping, twirling, 

And in wanton 
4 Mazes curling, 

All are fond of skipping! 
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The Apparitions skip. 

Some mortal grievance ripping, 
Thorough many 
A crack and cranny. 

And the keyhole 
Good as any— 

Ali are fond of skipping! 


But oh ! how Readers skip, 

In heavy volumes dipping! 

* *, * * * ***•*♦* 

and ****** 

* * * and ♦ * * * 

* * * * * * i. M 

i ) 

All are fond of skipping! 


A PRACTICAL JOKE. 

Black, White, and Brown, were young men ; in some respects 
very young—the two first especially, for they were inexperienced, 
thougktless, and giddy, to a great many degrees beyond the average. 
But they were generous, warm-hearted fellows, notwithstanding, and 
would rather have had a toothache apiece, than have given pain, wil¬ 
fully, to man, woman, or child,—to horse, dog, or cat. 

The trio lived together in the same hoarding-house, more like 
brothers than friends, united in everything hut one,—a desperate pas¬ 
sion for Miss Theodora Wilmot. That was Browns secret, in which 
the other two young men, however, went partners; and many a rally¬ 
ing the lover h^d to bear on the subject from his heart-whole 
companions. 

“ He jests at scars wlio never felt a wound.'* 

But, like Benedict, the inamorato was too far gone in love for 
whole college of witcrackers to flout him out of his humour.’' With 
such a flame asshe had in his bosom, burning as he did, one of Love's 
martyrs, he mighl well despise a few squibs; besides, the wags w'ould 
give over when heiwas once married. But there was the rub: he was 
one of the most shy and diffident of mankind—the most bashful 
bachelor that ever blushed all the shades of mauvake honte, from a 
warm flesh colour up to a rose damask—the mos# shrinking of all the 
race of the Sensitives. How' could such a man propose ? A thousand 
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times be determined to break the ice, but the ice always broke him. 
A million times at least he resolved to speak his mind, but first his 
speech went out of his mind, and then his mind seemed to go out of 
itself, it was so mad at the failure. At all other times boiling, broil¬ 
ing, frying, burning, pip.ing hot, salamandered till done brown by th^ 
warmth of his affection, and eloquent as a young barrister alone in his 
own chambers, in the presence of the lady his blood ran as cold, and his 
tongue was as dumbfounded, as if the Circean enchantress had actually 
transformed him into a cod-fish. His very passion seemed to have 
died suddenly, and left him to stand Mute at the door. 

If Miss Wilmot would but have helped hfm out with a leading ques¬ 
tion, such as whether he was ever in love, or, if that was too boM for her 
delicate nature, how he liked such a sopg as “Crudel/’ or “Come 
live with me tyid be my love if she had only looked at him a little 
less like the ladies at Madame Tussaud’s—had she merely seemed to 
understand his case—but no; she was either naturally ig'nor^nt of his 
symptoms, or wilfully, like Aberfeldie, when he said to a fanciful 
patient, who hinted something about ossification,— — 

“ Young man, bring me your heart, on a plate, and I’ll tell you 
what’s the matter with it.” 

In vain he tried the usual expedients with which bashful young men 
seek to reinforce their resolves; his case was heyoj^ brandy. If he 
had seen a double Miss Wilmot, it would only have*N^ed him into 
two codfish, instead of one. In vain taking a hint frOToSchiller’s 
“ Fight with the Dragon,” he dressed up a lay figure of the^ady, for 
his courage to practise on—he never succeeded beyond the rehearsal. 
When he came on he was damned. Poor Brown I 

In the meantime his two friends, whether pitying his condition, or for 
the sport’s sake, tried their utmost to egg him on; but it was anything 
hut egging a game chicken. Like some vicious horses, the more Jie was 
urged forward, the more he backed—or jibbed off the road—or turned 
short round and bolted. They even offered to go with him and help 
him, in the legal phrase, in delivering the declaration, or to propose for 
him by proxy ; but to both proposals he gave a decided negative. There 
seemed no chance, in fact, of his ever offering himself to the lady's 
acceptance, except by a posthumous bequest. Black ^ggested this 
course, and White offered, with Black’s assistance, to draw'up the will, 
but Brown, as usual, would not accede to the proposition, and deter¬ 
mined to die intestate, in spite of the additional duty on the adminis¬ 
tration. 

At last, it occurred to his two backers, that perhaps the appearance of 
a rival in the field might induce their roan to rush into the ring, and 
accordingly, in the absence of any real competitor, they invented one, 
as formidable a Heart-catcher in personal graces and accomplishments 
as ever was manufactured for a novel. A six foot fellow in his stock¬ 
ings,—White even estimated his height at another inefh taller—and then 
such black glossy ringlets, and black eyes, with an aquiline nos^ and 
a finely-chiselled mouth, and a capitatchin, and such an exquisite com¬ 
plexion, and what a noble bust, and yet so quiet and gentlemanly; for 
Black and White, to avoid inconsistency, agreed to describe their 
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imaginaryhero from a certain figure in a certain hairdresser's window. 
And the bait took. Brown metaphorically Kwallowed his rival, ringlets 
and all—how happy could he have done so in reality. 

Poor Brown I If that phantom had been a diabolical one, such as is 
Vaid to haunt and torture the consciences of gi^ilty mortals, it could not 
have caused him more perturbation. He thought of him, talked of 
him, swore, but trembled at him, shot at him, fenced at him, got the 
best and then the worst of him, and above all, he dreamt of him. His 
nights were terrible—for go where he would, and especially if walking, 
rowing, sailing, dancing, singing, declaring his love, or even saluting 
Miss Wilmot, there was the odious rival, turning the duet to a trio, or 
taking her other arm, protesting in her other ear, squeezing her other 
hand—zounds!—kissing he^other cheek I That was unendurable; so 
to it they went, foot and hst, tooth and nail, shovel and,poker, hammer 
and tongs, swords, pistols, and blunderbusses, rugging, riving, kicking, 
smashing, stabbing, shooting, wrestling on the ground, up and down, 
over and over, biting each other likevlogs, till the Brown one’s teeth 
^^WTTentangled with the vile ringlets—at least, as he found upon 
waking, with the fleere of the blanket I 

What a life it was ! Death at the stake would have been preferable 
whether the, stake WHS tender or not. Annihilation would have been 


still better, provided always that the rival was annihilated along with 
him—like an infinite deal of nothing!" Why had he ever been at all I 
In the m^n time a solitary gleam of comfort sometimes visited him. 
From a cause that may be guessed. Black and White, whilst eloquent 
in praise of the face and chest of the handsome pretender, were uncon¬ 
sciously rather silent about the rest of his figure, in particular never 
saying a word of his legs. Perhaps they were bowed, like Bacchus’s, 
from riding cock-horse on a barrel, perhaps knock-kneed, like the 
bakery or unnaturally short—a happy idea! Brown jumped at it, and 
indulged it, till in fancy he had twisted the lower limbs of bis rival into 
a brace of right and left corkscrews, with a pair of club feet. That 
decided him. He resolved to w'alk with his own legs straight to the 
lady’s house, to kneel, to throw himself, if necessary, at her feet, and 
with as much advantage as possible display his crural members, and bint 
that there were men who were only fit to approach a fair lady by jump¬ 
ing in ausack. Away he went: but first he communicated a bint of 


his purpofie to hjs two friends, swaggering not a little, in his utter 
ignorance,of the share they had in screwing him up to the desperate 
pitch. Of course Black and White laughed in their sleeves; but they 
said nothing but what was equivalent to a pat on the back, or the 
policeman]^ ** move on.” 

“ Good bye,” shouted White; ** remember faint heart never won 
i^ir lady.” • 

** Nor brown*one, either,” bawled rBlSck. 


, Sbe’^minel’^shrieked Brown, cutting a caper with his right leg, 
and fiourt^ihing one arm above his h^t, like a colonel at the head of the 
forlorn hope, going to storm a fDrt—for example, Bddajos. And no 
hero could have bq**ne himself more bravely, for a few rods, poles, or 
perches—but then he faltered—then rallied—then wavered—and then 
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marched on again. For whenever he thought of Miss* Wilmot he 
lingered) but then he remembered the rival, and that spurred him for¬ 
ward ; and sometimes he thought of both together, which brought him 
to a stand still, that be might stamp a little, and vow vengeance a 
little, and shake his fist a good deal at some unconscious cow, or innfi- 
cent donkey, or still more innocent empty air. No man ever went so 
many paces to the mile, besides occasionally going no pace at all. But 
the slowest coach, even if you lock one wheel, will get to somewhere at 
last, or still further, and on the same principle, at so many minutes to 
what-you-please o’clock, the peripatetic lover arrived at the door of bis 
lady-love, and raised his band towards the libn's head, his heart, though, 
forestalling him, and with a rapid series of little thumps anc^big ones, 
giving as good an imitation as human h|;art can, of a footman’s thun¬ 
dering double knock. His hand tried to copy it, but it was a sad 
bungle, for after two or three little uncertain, unmeaning taps, as if the 
wind had done it, and then a pause, he let the iron knob |all with a 
loud abrupt bang as if it had*burnt his fingers. The moment after¬ 
wards he repented, and wished there was such a thing as unkttO(/kfng, 
as well as unbuttoning or unpicking; but the irrevocable sound went 
its course through the hall and down the kitchen stairs, and'^rougk the 
ear of John Footman, till it played a tattoo on its drum. » And so John 
went up the stairs, and through the hall, and opened the door, catching 
Mr. Brown in the very act of turning away, to sneak oft', as the mere 
perpetrator of a run-away knock. What an abominably fast Footman I 
If he had but stopped to yawn, and stretch, and inquire, was that the 
knocker? through the regular three times of asking—but there he was, 
and there was no escape from him. So Mr. Brown walked in, or 
rather stumbled over the threshold, and having stropped bis shoes on 
the mat, from heel to point, for at least two minutes, and bung tip his 
hat twice, for the first time it fell down-«-without his catching it^—well, 
after that, having first had a tedious attack of influenza, he pocketed his 
handkerchief again,—and at last—what a nasty short nervous cough he 
had, with a sort of un aguish fit from coming over the Flats—at last he 
got up the drawing-room stairs, heard his name announced and a hive 
of bees swarming at the same time—saw a carpet, then a ceiling, and 
then a table with two candles dancing on it, apparently for the amuse¬ 
ment of Miss Wilmot. She was alone, and as he wished to be alone 
with her, so we leave him. ^ 

In the meantime Black and White, over their tea, discussed the 
chances for and against the success of the wooer, and settled that the 
odds were something like all St. George’s, Hanover Square to a Dis¬ 
senting chapel in his favour. In reality he was rather well looking 
than otherwise, with an elegant figure, a good address, and pleasing 
manners—such a person as few young ladies, if disengaged, would be 
likely to refuse. And as any rival, they hadVever heard of or 
seen any trace of one, except the fellow with the blick ringlets, and of 
him only his figure-head. It was a favourable sign besides, that Brown’s 
visit was such a long one : hour struck after hour, but he did not return 
—how could he? Doubtless, having told his love, he had extorted a 
mutual confession in return, and was enjoying that sweet confidence 
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between youn^ hearts, for which the Longest Day and a bittock would 
hardly seem long enough I 

Ninel Ten I Eleven I and still he came not—nor yet at Twelve— 
when the pair determined to wait no longer, but to return to their beds. 
Ifr the way to their rooms they had to pass Brown’s chamber, the door 
of which stood wide open,—and amongst other prominent objects within, 
Black’s eye was attracted by a very large stout hook projecting from a 
beam on the wall. The hint was enough. In his own room he kept 
a stout cord, to escape by from his Brst-floor window, in case of lire. 
This rope he fetched, made a slip noose in it, most scientihcally, and 
then fastened the other end to the hook. White looked on, till the 
apparatus*was complete, and then with the burnt end of a stick, inscribed 
on the wall— , 

“ FOR A REJECTED LOVER.” ^ 

It was a cgpithl joke, lo judge by the amount of their laughter, but 
White suddenly turned rather grave. Suppose,” said he, “ that by 
an^rfeTTnce she should refuse him—he will perhaps take it in dudgeon, 
—and jl)esides, he would he terribly cut up, poor fellow, and 1 should be 
sorry to, vy him.” 

“ Not’he I,V said Black. “She is sure to have him, and he will 
return in such raptures, tljiit the worst joke in the world would seem 
the best in it, and set bim crowing like a cock ! But he will want some¬ 
thing to throw himself off from”—and with a chuckle he pushed a 
chair immediately under tlie rope. The friends then sho(^ hands, bade 
each other good iiiglit, and went to bed,—and from bed to sleep, as 
sound as tops. Black dreamt of nothing; White had a vision of 
Brown’s wedding, and that he fell in love with the bridesmaid; but all 
the amenities of the dream gradually vanished, till after several obscure 
entanglements he found himself tied neck and heels with that infernal 
cord. 6iit that was not the w'orst—by-and-bye the rope seemed to 
become endowed with life, and began twisting about him like a serpent, 
now encircling one limb, then another, then tightly compressing his 
chest and lungs till he could hardly breathe, and finally coiling round 
his throat so tightly that ho felt all but strangled. In short, he suffered 
under a terrible nightmare. 

It w’as nearly two in the morning before Brown came home. He let 
himself in with his key, crept up to his bed-room, and struck a light. 
What a face it Hashed upon ! Haggard and pale as death! His eyes 
were hollow, and his blue lips quivered as if with intense cold. The 
skirts of his coat were torn ; his pantaloons, up to the knees, were 
stained with mud. Never did human wretch look so utterly forlorn ! 
He had been rejected—somewhat harshly—by the lady; and with a 
crushed heart had hurried out into the Waste, a type of the wide world 
to him, over the dreary I'lats. He had rambled, at random, through 
mire, and marsh, ind thicket—unable to confront a human face—to 
bear the sound of the human voice. Poor fellow I What long distract¬ 
ing hours he must have spent thu»; darker in hope than the night- 
colder at heart than its wintry wind. At last some dubious impulse 
had led him home; perhaps to seek the consolations of friendship ; the 
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sympathy of those tivo, the very two, who had unconsciously prepared 
for him such a pang I For all at once bis eye glanced on the rope, and 
the mocking inscription. 

Oh I what trivial things determine the greatest turns of a mortal's 
destiny I Many a man, ^doubtless, in the first frenzy of despair or dis^ 
appointment, has contemplated suicide—but some deliberation on the 
mode, and the absence of the means, have aiforded time for refiection 
and repentance. If that fatal rope had not been there, ready fixed— 
the noose prepared:—if even the chair had been to fetch,—a minute 
gained, one precious minute might have sufficed for the birth of a 
better thought:—that petty fragment of timh might have influenced the 
fate of a soul fur eternity—but there was, alas I no such savirfg pause 1 
Unexpectedly probed to the quick in th§ recent wound, the anguish 
was too keen fcjr a brain already maddened by mental agony—the doomed 
man, muttering the stinging motto, stepped on the seat, seized the 
rope—opened the noose; put his head through it; ciu*sedjiis eyes, 

clasped his hands; kicked awSy the chair-and that was a 

Practical Joke. 


A DISCOVERY IN ASTRONOMY. 


One day—I had it from a hasty mouth 
Accustom’d to make many blunders daily, 

And therefore will not name, precisely. South, 
Herschell, or Daily— 

But one of those great men who w atch the skies. 
With all their rolling, winking eyes. 

Was looking at that Orb whose ancient God 
Was patron of the Ode, and Song, and Sonnet, 
When thus he musing cried—*‘It’s very odd 
That no Astronomer of all the squad 
Can tell the nature of those spots upon it!" 

“ Lord, master I ” muttered John, a liveried elf, 
“ To wonder so at spots upon the sun I • 
ril tell you what he’s done— • 

Freckled hisself! ” * 
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^THE POST-OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY FOR 1844.# 


“When Adam delved and Eve span," amonji' all the tbing^s whereof 
they little thought, the least was a Post Office London Directory, 
comprising no end of names, instructing folk in all manner of ways, 
and putting people (as they do in schools and on railways) into all 
sorts of classes. In this huge volume, numerous as are the names, 
every on^ of them is a marked man or woman; and even the most 
courtly are here, like Charity children and policemen, each separately 
and particularly lettered and numbered. Lords and l3ather-seller8, 
physicians an4 pork-butchers, milliners and millwrights, are all regu* 


larly ticketed here, cheek by jowl, like fellowship-porters. In vain 
ca n^ the most dainty exclusive hope 1;o escape from the enormous 
circIeT)f society into which her Majesty’s Postmaster-general has here 
introduced him. No master of the ceremonies could be so careful 


to excluj^thc nobodies as the Postmaster-general to include all the 
bodies, including “Mr. Martin llody, timber merchant. Lower Salis¬ 
bury Place, Lock’s Fields"; and to vshow that his lively volume is 
not “a corporation without a soul,” ho has animated page 924 with a 
couple of “ Souls” from Finsbury, and page 923 with two from Alderman- 
hury. But since he has thus hospitably “ brought them together,” 
at Christmas time, it must be admitted that due care has been taken 


in telling them off again conveniently into the different parts of this 
biblical mansion. It may, however, he as well to give the compilers 
of such a useful tome a hint of an improvement which may serve 
to faciUtate the reference to each particular class. It is this. Let 
each have a distinct colour stained on the edge, as is done with 
French works of a similar character. Thus, the Law Directory might 
have a black edge, the Court Directory red, the Physic Directory blue, 
&c. Any one then wanting to refer, could, guided by the colour, 
instantly open the volume at the particular part he required. 

W^e cannot close this notice without referring to an omission 
which we regard as personal and quite unaccountable in a literary man 
like the Postmaster-general. Under the letter A we found “artists” 
and “awl-blade-raakers,” but we looked in vain for “authors.” Oh 
Col. Maberley, Col. Maberley, could you not find a local habitation 
for Selves and Co. in your bills of mortality? Are we indeed become 
a “ dead letter ” in your office ? Do you really regard us as defunct; 
or, because Grub Street is grubbed up, that we are removed to some 
terra inco^ita, ^ome bourn, not mentioned in Bourne’s Gazetteer, 
whence no travel!^ returns ? What I since the Penny Postage reform, 
has an increase oOetters really produced a decrease of authors? There 
mu8t*be something wrong in your book, Col. Maberley, which you 
must reform altogether before 1st*January, 1845. ' 


Po§t-Offico liondoD Directory for 1844. W. Kelly Co. 



REAL RANDOM RECORDS. 

(to the editor.) 


Sir, —I do not know whether it has ever occurred to you, but it 
has struck me very forcibly, that the reminiscences of a bad memory 
might be quite as amusing, if not so instructive, as those of a good one. 
Certainly, some of the things published u*nder the titles of Recollec¬ 
tions, Records,* Reminiscences, Retrospectives, &c. &c., have been 
extremely dull and tame; so much so as to make one wfeh ^hat the 
authors, like Peter Pindar’s George the Third, had remembered to 
forget them. For my part, I confess I set very little value oii^ 
historical embalming of mere names and dates; regarding them like 
preserved mummies, as rather dry matters of fact. At any rate, I have 
Mrs. Malaprop on my side, who did not approve of violent memories 
any more than myself. The level railway progress of such a powerful 
faculty must surely he less interesting and romantic than the rambles 
of a weak one, straying unconsciously from the path of reality into the 
great forest of fiction, and losing itself like a Babe in the Wood I 

Now, my own memory was never a good one. Mnemosyne when 1 
was born must have forgotten her invitation to the gossipping, or to 
bring me those organs with which she endows mankind in general, and 
the Poet of her Pleasures in particular, Mr. Thomas Campbell. Like 
him 

“ "Wafted by licv gentle flow. 

Oft np tlie sU’cani of time I try to row,” 

but without his rudder and compass. My memory, as I think I said 
before, was never a good one, and from age and natural decay is not 
even what it was. It especially fails me as to names, dates, places, and 
persons; but as Pope says to Eloise, or to the New Heloise, 

“ flivc all you can and we will give the rest.” ^ 

I don’t profess to be a regular Retrospective Reviewer like what’s-his- 
name who used to edit it; but shall be guilty, I know, in my recallings 
of the past of a great many errors and anacreonfsms, or anachronisms 
—which is it ? It is easy, as Curran said to Dean Swift, if it wasn’t 
Swift to Curran, it is easy for futurity to predict for postenty—forget 
the exact words, but remember the sense ; and on the* same principle, 
when an octogenarian like myself is in the case—wh%re was I?, 01 
about Rogers's Pleasures of Imagination." I remember Rogers well, 
though I forget ^here I met him, o% on what occasion. But itVas 
either at Lord Nelson’s funeral in Westminster Abbey, or at George 
the Third^s attempt, when he was out of his mind, on the life of Peg 
Nicholson. But I am sure it was Rogers; for he had just brought out 
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either his World before the Flood,*' or the World before that. There 
was to be a ^reat party at Hannah Porter's, the authoress of ** Evelina " 
—yes, ^^Evelina"—I believe I ou^ht to have said Sir Charles Grandison ; 
vbut at any rate the Bristol Milkwoman that Cowper patronised, was of 
the party. I recollect asking her what she thought of Lallah Rookh." 
All the Johnsons were present. The great Doctor, Mrs. J., and all the 
little ones—they had just come up from Ludlow, or Lincoln, or 
Leicester, or Liverpool, or some place with an L, and had the pro¬ 
vincial accent very strong. His patron was with him, Bubb Dod- 
dington, since Lord Mellwurne Regis—of whom it was said he was 
a Lord ,-amongst Lords, and a Wit amongst Wits. I quite forget what 
public service procured him his title. Horace Walpole was to have 
been there too, but could dot come. 1 am not sure that he was not 
dead. But it was either Horace Walpolej or Horace Mann, or Horace 
Smith, or Horace Twiss—I’m sure as to the Horace. We played at 
whist, aiTd 1 remember having pam fiv^^ times running—but the amount 
o^my winnings has escaped me. What else passed is, alas I as oblite¬ 
rated from my mind as if I had been dipped in the Styx—no, the 
Lethe. Yet slight as they are, these memorials of such celebrated 
Personages jmay do for a contribution to their Memories poor servir — 
perhaps the last word but one ought to be spelt pour, or perhaps pore. 
But 1 forget my French. As such, if you think, Sir, that a few 
Retrospective Sketches in the same style would suit your Metropolitan 
Magazine—I beg pardon, Blackwood's Miscellany—they are most 
heartily at your service ; and, hoping for the favour of an early reply, 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

E. Tyrrell. 

[XhA. writer of the foregoing loiter, a namesake, but no relation surely, of the City 
Remembrancer, is requested to forward bis address.— Eo.] 


A NEW BERRY. 

A FEW evenings since, at a small party in Gardiner's Lane, where 
of course not one of the company had any knowledge of Horticulture, 
the mention of the Service Berry (or Sorb) gave rise to a discussion 
as to what sort of berry it was. One person thought it was either the 
hip or haw; another that it was a species of “ cramberry a third that 
it grew on the e?der tree—nobody appeared to Lave had any acquaint¬ 
ance with the frait; till at last an old half-pay officer guessed—and was 
held to have solved the riddle—that it was a sort of Berry you got in 
the Service, commonly called a bullet. 
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A DKKAM BY THE FIRE. 

It is ia]ipos>$i{)lti, us every one knows, to sit by the fire in winter¬ 
time without gazing; at it very earnestly; and the more you gaze, the 
more you s^e in it,—strange faces, and one ot” your love, perhaps, like 
a very ‘‘ red, red rose ”—a flamingo, or a whole flock of them,—iMount 
Vesuvius, with the neighbourhood overrunaby the molten lava ; a dis¬ 
tant view of the,Potferies, or the Carron Iron Works, by night, with 
the furnaces at full work ; there is no end of the glowing pbjects you 
may see between or above the bars, if you have the least ajiurk of 
imagination to eke them out with. ^ , 

It is not a pleasure, however, without its price; in the course of 
time the eyes become parched by the heat, the eyelids grow heavy, and 
in a moment or two you will inevitably j»o to sleep ; to avoid which I 
jumped up, though with some effort, and determined to loo^ in at the 
Coal Hole—not the one in the cellar, hut the one in the Strand. 
Still, from the name, the reader may run away with the notion, or 
rather be run away with, the notion that the Coal Hole goes the whole 
coal, at some shed or dingy wharf down those dark arches or narrow 
lanes in the neighbourhood of the Adelphi—that it is a depository for 
Wuilsend, Russell’s Main, }in<l Adair’s; Hefton, Pnntops, and Tan- 
fleld’s, and all the other varieties of the black diamond. Whereas, if 
they take the right Rhodes, they will rind a well-known house of enter¬ 
tainment in Fountain Court, celebrated for its good cheer and cc»iic 
singing, to which a little deaf-and-dumb waiter,—call him page if you 
please—played a mute accompaniment. 

Well, I walked in, passing the bar on the right, to the large room, 
where some voice in three volumes was singing a glee, with as much 
good-will as if it had been earning three suppers. O what a rich jolly 
triple chorus it was, singing of wine and Bacchus, and Venus and myr¬ 
tles,—while with every line some bright glorious image rose up in the 
mind’s eye,—fauns skipping and nymphs dancing, grapes clustering, 
flowers springing, birds singing, and the sun shining from the clear blue 
sky with a fervour that made the blood bound through the heart, and 
run with a sensible thrill through every vein ! And when the song 
ceased, the genial feeling did not cease with it, for though there yvas no 
sun there, or blue sky, or clustering vines, there was abundance of 
radiant lamps, and the Are glowed like a furnace, and the^enerous juice 
of the grape shone in amber and ruby through the crystal, and shed a 
light as from the painted windows of the Temple of Bacchus on the 
snowy table-cloths. And then those social little nooks round the 
room ! Mirth occupied one ; you could^ear him laughing till his sides 
shook and his voice quavered. Friendship had taken possession of the 
next one; and was giving out hearty toasts and sentiments, followed 
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by hip} hip, hips 1 and loud hurrahs I Harmony sat in the third: he 
had joined in the (rioj a capital fourth —and in the other boxes sat 
dozeds of Sociables, and United Brethren, and Odd Fellows enjoying* 
themselves to their hearts’ content, over the good things, solid and 
liquid of this world. What comfortable steams rose over the tops of 
the partitions; wbat savoury odours streamed around; what a cheerful 
clatter of knives and forks and plates; what a merry jingle of bottles and 

glasses as they kissed each other in their hospitable journeys_like 

gossips laden with drink; what a tinkling, as if of little bells, between 
the glass and the busy spoon I What fumes of gin, rum, and brandy 
mingling in the air and making a sort of aromatic punch for the benefit 
of thtf nose ! And what rattling peals of laughter that seemed to come 
from some fat fellow with^two hearts—one mocking the other! And 
all the while the deaf-and-dumb page, inspired by the spirit of the 
place, grew more and more intelligent, till he seemed to hear with 
every ^atilre but his ears, and to speak with every feature but his 
mouth. 

And better than all, in a corner box there was mv very crony, my 

bosom friend, the friend of my soul, rny other self, old Mann_ or Old 

Humanity as we used to call him, sipping from a huge goblet to which 
he invited everybody who only looked at him—for he had a large 
heart and a liberal hand, loved everybody in the world but himself, 
and deserved to be as largely loved in return. Yes—there he w-as, 
smiling and looking like a father to every one in the room. It was 
impossible not to drink with him w'hen ho asked you, which he was as 
sure to do, if you were within hearing, as that Burton ale is not 
Burton’s Melancholy. So to it we went, glass for glass, hob and nob, 
here’s to thee, and fill again,—and the wife and children, down to the 
baby in arms, were pledged in humming ale. At least that was his 
liquor, as it was Adam’s, though of a weaker sort, for before A. B. was 
invented, double X would have been an anachronism. However, strong 
ale was his drink, and of all songs he best loved that old one, which 
sings of “jolly good ale and olde.” But every man else might call for 
what he liked and welcome,—even the stranger whose face he had 
never seen before was a brother by descent to old Mann, and treated 
accordingly. So to it, I say, we went, with a will as the sailors say, 
like the jovial topeis in Rabelais, taking great draughts of the stingo, 
and rare slices of the brawn, and huge trusses of the green sitlad, in 
which two or three lobsters had lost themselves, like tars in the 
country parts; and, meanwhile, the singing began again, first only one 
voice, then two, then three, then a fourth chimed in, and then more 
and more till the room rang again with the lusty chorus! Ob ’twas a 
glorious place that Coal Hole 1—warm, bright, joyous with song and 
laughter,—^ou quite forgot there was such a thing as care, dull care in 
the world! 

Well, we di^nk on, old Mann and I, till my head became so heavy 
with the ale that had mounted into it, that 1 could not hold it up, but 
do what 1 would, it must needs drop first on my bosom, and then lower 
and lower till it bobbed on the table; and lo, when it bobbed up again I 
was all in the dark, pitch dark. Every lamp had gone out; and as to 
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the fire, it had died of apoplexy, or something as sudden, for there was 
not a spark left of it. I never felt so cold and dreary in my Ufp, for 
with the light and the warmth, the voices had died away too. Instead 
of the jovial chorus, the joyous jest, the many tongues, all clattering 
together, and the multitudinous laughing, one jolly cock crowing to 
another, like the chanticleers of the village,... all mute—not a tongue 
wagged—silent as death I 1 stretched out iny hand for my ale, it 
was gone, table and all. I felt for old Mann and he was gone too; 
or turned into something cold, damp, and hard, like a wall. As soon 
as I could fetch my breath and voice, 1 callecj him: “ Mann I Mann I 
Mann! Where are you ? ” ^ 

“ Here I am,” answered the voice of Mann, as from somewhere under 
the floor. • 

“ What, are down stairs?” 

“ I believe we are,” grumbled the voice. 

“ What, down in the cellar?” 

“ Yes.” • . , 

“ (jood God I How did we come there ?” said I, We had not 
such a great deal of ulel Why we were up in the great roo,m, with 
a blazing fire, and the lamps, and Hudson or somebody was singing 
a comic song. For the Lord's sake, Mann, let’s get up agaid^ Where 
are you—what are you doing? ” 

“ Here—getting coal!" 

“ Getting coal!”—(how drunk he must have been !)—And again I 
called to him by name—“ Mann I Mann !” 

« Here.” 

« Where ? ” 

“ Hero.” 

Following the sound, 1 struck ray head against a beam or a w'all, 
with a crash that almost stunned me. I was in a low passage, so S«w 
that I was obliged to bend almost double. But there was a glimmer of 
light before me, and I crept towards it, till at last 1 saw' Mann, lying 
on his back in a sort of black cupboard, or gigantic coffin, at the top of 
which he was pecking with a pickaxe, as if he had been buried alive 
and was trying to breakout. He was almost naked, and had his head 
bound up with a dirty cloth. 

“ Gracious Heaven I Mann I how came you there ?—how came we 
here ? I thought wc were in the Coal Hole I ” • 

“ And so we are,” said Mann, without turning his head or stopping 
for a moment in his labour. Pick, pick, pick—as if his return to'the 
world depended on it. And I longed for a pickaxe, too, the black 
earth seemed to be closing upon me so oppressively. What a mystery 
it was! As if 1 and Mann had actually passed, by deat(^, from the 
upper world, its light, its warmth, and human societj^ to the dark 
chambers of the grave ! And was it really 80 ?~had wg bidden adieu 
for ever to the sun, for ever and ever to the blue skies and the green 
earth, and the sweet elastic air on which we used to live? Were we 
really sundered from all dear social ties, till the earth crumbled away, 
and the heavens rolled up like a parchment before the Arc ? It wanted 
not demons to convert it to a place of torment—the horrors of retro- 
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Rpection iVere sufficient to make that gloomy vault, or whatever it was, 
the abode of exquisite anguish. O how vividly returned upon me the 
blessed warmth and light, the communion with my kind from which 1 
was so suddenly and unaccountably cutoff! Perhaps—so whispered a 
remorseful, misgiving thought—1 had enjoyed these too much, too 
selfishly, too heedlessly, without asking or caring what portion others 
of ray fellow-men had in the bounties of Providence. Perchance, for 
that sin, L had been condemned to an immortal solitary confinement, 
in the bowels of the earth—for I was solitary—Mann was too much 
occupied with his tool, pick, pick, pick, to be a companion. And 
something told me, that there he might work for a thousand years with¬ 
out obtaining a glimpse of the blue sky. Mann, who on earth had so 
enjoyed the fellowship of man I and for very loneliness I could not 
help calling to him, occasionally, only for the sound t»f his voice, but 
ho was too^mneh absorbed in his dreary task to attend to me; some¬ 
times hriefiy answered me, sometimes not. Pick, pick, pick: he 
was so abstracted from me, by his labour, it was us if he hud not been 
there. Oh, for but one human being that would speak if spoken to,— 
that would look at me, feel with me; and as 1 prayed, n faint light 
approached, from some unfathomable distance, nearer and nearer, till a 
woman, (9r the ghost of a woman, stooping, partly because of the low 
channel, and partly, it seemed, from some heavy burden on her back, 
came crawling past me. Another victim of Divine wrath, doomed to 
dreadful penance in the chambers of the earth. Oh, how squalid she 
was—how worn by woe—how haggard, how gaunt, how utterly 
withered from all that is womanly into all that is witch-like I And 
yet, even in that wasted form, and those wretched features, I recog¬ 
nised one I had known above—she was the wife of Mann ! 

“ Elinor! ” 

she made no answer, save a mournful shake of the head, and 
crept slowly on; she had not breath or heart to speak. Methought, 
now perhaps Mann will turn towards her, and pause in his work ; but 
pick, pick, pick, pick, he let his wife, his miserable wife, pass on with¬ 
out a word or a glance. There was no time there, then, even for love ! 
My soul sank within me. What an eternity w'as before me; dead even 
to hope I Nay not yet, for two more forms approached, strangely 
harnessed, and painfully dragging behind them some ponderous load, 
that made th%m slop to pant for breath—if it could he called breath, 
that was inhaled in that awful subterranean prison. And as they 
stopped I knew them, a girl and a boy—but oh, how sadly disfigured ! 
In years and size so young, in face so carefully old, like pain-ridden 
dwarfs! They were Mann’s children I But the father looked not at 
his children; the children glanced not at their father! there was no 
time for love,^conJugal, paternal, or filial, in that terrible place I 

The ways of Providence are inscrutable I It is not for us to pry info 
fhe secrets of 1le.aven, and yet I could not help asking in my soul, by 
w^at awful guilt Mann, his wife, and his poor children, could have 
incurred so stupendous a puiftshment, such an appalling infliction of 
the Divine wrath? Above ground, on the living earth, they had 
j'eemed amongst the better examples of human nature: generous, 
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charitable in word and deed, honest, industrious, tenderly'affectionate 
to each other. 1 had known them under various phases, in sickness, 
in poverty, and oppressed, and yet how unrepining they were, how 
patient, bow forbearing I Above all, in their days of want, how munifi¬ 
cent, bestowing the hal/ of their little on those who had less I As 1 
thought of it, a crushing sense of my own unworthiness, compared with 
their worth, completely overwhelmed me. There was no juggling 
ihercy no self-deceit in that pitch-black prison, the Condemned Cell of 
the Soul! Weighed, even in my own balance, against poor Mann, 
conscience declared me deficient,—that I ou^'‘bt rather to have been con¬ 
demned to pick, pick, pick, picking at that sable roof, to gain a glimpse, 
if I could, of the blessed face of Nature! “ Mann," 1 cried, <‘*Mann I ” 

Well." 

“ Let me wprk for you a bit. You must be cramped in that narrow 
cell—and worn out with labour.” 

“ Yes—my back's a’most broke—and my neck aclies as if i/thad been 
twisted” • 

“ Give me the pick.” 

He put the tool into my hand—how heavy it was! And I crept into 
the black niche; but it was so like gettinginto the narrow*home, that 
1 lay paralysed with cold and dread, unable to lift my arm. In the 
mean time a faint light appeared as before, but from the opposite direc- 
tion : it might be that Mann’s wife and children were on their return— 
but no I a secret whisper told me that they were my own partner and 
our little ones, and I involuntarily closed my eyes against a spectacle, 
painted beforehand, on the blank black air. I dared not look at my 
wife or children—it was agony, unutterable agony, only to think of 
them in those depths of desolation. 

But I was not to he spared that infliction. Through my eyelids, 
supernaturally transparent, I beheld a sight that filled my soi^JjiviXi^ 
bitterness. Oh, those dear young faces, so prematurely old, hunger- 
pinched, and jmekered with cares—precociously informed of the woes 
of the world—children, without childhood. And, oh I that sad, forlorn 
matron's face, once the sunniest on earth; now, with hair so gray, 
eyes so dull, lips so thin—misery, misery I The sight was unbearable, 
and I shrieked out, I am, I am in-” 

But before I could pronounce the unmentionable word, my eyes sud¬ 
denly opened, and 1 saw before me my winter fire, with that great black 
block of the mineral fuel on the top, which, hy its intense contrast with 
the glowing mass beneath, had led me into such a dream of the Dark 
and Bright of the world, and that transition from the Coal Hole to 
the Coal Mine. 
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Lov’st thou not, Alice, with iiie early 
To see the hardy Fisher hoist his mast, 

.And stretch his sail towards the ocean wide,— 
Like God's own headsman j^oing forth to cast 
His net into the deej), which doth provirle 
Enormous bounties, hidden in its vast 
Hosom like Charity’s, for all who seek 
And take its gracious boon thankful and meek ? 

’Hie soa is bright with morning,—but the dark 
Seems still to linger on his broad black sail, 

For it is early hoisted, like a mark 
Fof the low sun to slioot at with his pale 
And level beams ;—All round the shadowy bark 
The green wave glimmers, and the gentle gale 
Swells in her canvas, till the waters show 
The keel’s new speed, and whiten at the bow. 

Then look abaft—(for thou canst understand 
That phrase)—and there he sitteth at the stern, 
Grasping the tiller in his broad brown hand. 

The hardy Fisherman. Thou may’st discern 
Ten fathoms off the wrinkles in thetann’d 
And honest countenance that he will turn 
To look upon us, with a quiet gaze— 

As we are passing on our several ways. 

So, some ten days ago, on such a morn, 

The Wary, like a seamew, sought her spoil 
Amongst the finny race: ’twas when the corn 
Woo’d Ifhe sharp sickle, and the golden toil 
Summon’d all rustic hands to fill the horn 
Of Ceres to the brim, that brave turmoil 
Was at the prime, and Woodgate went to reap 
His harvest too, upon the broad blue deep. 

t 

His ina|t was up, his anchor heaved aboard, 

His mainsail stretching in the first gray gleams 
Of morning, for the wind. Ben’s eye was stored 
With fishes—fishes swam in all his dreams. 

And all the goodly easfseem’d but a hoard ^ 

Of silvery fishes, that in shoals and streams 
Groped into the deep dusk that hll'd the sky, 

I'or him to catch in meshes of his eye. 
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For Ben had the true sailor's sanguine heart, 

And saw the future with a hoy's brave thought, 

No doubts, nor faint misgivings had a part 
In his bright visions—ay, before he caught 
Ilis hsh, he sold them in the scaly mart, 

And summ’d tk|e net proceeds. This should have brought 
Despair upon hjm when his hopes were foil’d, 

But though one\,rop was marr’d, again he toil'd 

And sow’d his seed^'t^fcgsh.—Many foul blights 
Perish’d his hardwon gains—yet he had plannVl 
No schemes of too extravagant delights— 

Nckgoodly houses on the Goodwin sand— 

BiWka small humble home, and H)ving nights, 
kSucn as his honest heart and earnest hand 
Might fairly purchase. Were these hopes too airy ? 

Such as they were, thfy rested on thee, Mary. ' 


She was the prize of many a toilsome year, 

And hardwon wages, on the perilous sea— 

Ot savings ever since the shiphoy s tear 

Was shed for home, that lay beyond the lee;— ‘ 

She was purveyor for his other dear 

Mary, and for the infant yet to be 

Fruit of their married loves. These made him dote 

Upon the homely beauties of his boat, 

Whose pitch black hull roll’d darkly on the wave. 
No gayer than one single stripe of blue 
Could make her swarthy sides. She seem'd a slave, 
A negro among boats—that only knew 
Hardship and rugged toil—no pennons brave 
Flaunted upon the mast—but oft a few 
Dark dripping jackets flutter’d to the air, 

Ensigns of hardihood and toilsome cure. 


And when she ventured for the deep, she spread 
A tawny sail against the sunbright sky, 

Dark as a cloud that journeys overhead— 

But then those tawny wings were stretch’d t» fly 
Across the wide sea desert for the bread 
Of babes and mothers—many an anxious eye 
Dwelt on her course, and many a fervent pray’r 
Invoked the Heavens to protect and spare. 

Where is she now ? The secrets of the dee^ 

Are dark and bidden from the human ken; 

Only the sea-bird saw the surges sweep ^ 

Over tlm bark of the devoted Ben,— 

Meanwhile a widow sobs and* orphans weep, 

And sighs are heard from weatherbeaten men, 

Dark sunburnt men, uncouth and rude and hairy. 
While loungers idly ask, “ Where is the Mary ? ” B. 



JOi 


THE ECHO.. 

( 

To avoid mistakes, be it understood tha^ur Echo is not intended 
to be like the monotonous Repeater oC^^^he Lurlei Berit) which says 
the same thing over and<over some dozen times; nor yet like Mr. 
Rogers*iv famous Echo at Ware, that only answers “ Where ?” It will 
not merely mock the last \^urd or syllable addressed to j but play at 
question and answer, after the manner of the celebrated Irish Echo, 
recorded .Joe Miller. There will he meaning and matter in its 
response^ as in those of the very original Echo, in Hudibras, which 
'applied so pertinently to the queries of Orsin on the loss of his bear. 
Nay, on occ^.^n, our Echo will speak without being spoken to, and 
whisper its own mind in a still wee voice, like the Ghost of an Editor. 
For example:— 

“ Sir : If the following Verses," &c. &c. 

Echo : Sir, we wish you a very harmonious New Year'' 

** Sir : would you like a scries of Essays on Bacon ? 

“ Echo ; Yes ; at breakfast, subject to the advice of our Physician." 

Mr. B. is referred to Downing-street for the “Armorial Barings " he 
inquires about. If that fails, he may try Sir Charles Young, or 
the Morning Herald, 

Our Foreign Correspondents are counselled to be cautious in the 
selection of conveyances for the transmission of their MSS., 
and to be careful in the packing. Two parcels of broken English 
have come to hand from abroad. 

We remembaA j^ading in a recent notorious work, not otherwise very 
remarkable for originality, of a boat being forced through “a 
serf** Is the “ Nautical Tale" from the same manufactory ? 
There is certainly a resemblance of style in the following passage : 
“Our ship had struck on the Sillies. The sea was making 
breeches^'ifii her, and we were buried in serge** 
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THR LADY^S DREAM. 


The lady lay in her bed, 

Her couch so warm and soft. 

But her sleep was restless and broken still; 

For turning often and oft 
From side to side, she mutter’d and moan’d, 

And toss’d her arms aloft. 

At last she startled up. 

And gaz'd on the vacant air. 

With a look of awe, as if she saw 
Some dfeadful phantom there— 

And then in the pillow she buried her face 
From visions ill to bear. 

The very curtain shook, 

Her terror was so extreme ; 

And the light that fell on the broider’d 
Kept a tremulous gleam ; 

Atu^her voice was hollow, and shook as she cried 
“V)h me I that awful dream I 
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“ That weary, weary walk, 

In the churchyard’s dismal ground! 

And those horrible things, with shady wings, 

That came and flitted round,— 

Death, death, and nothing but d^ath, 

In every sight and sound! } 

/ 

“ And oh I those maidens yo'ung, 

Who wro/ight in that dreary room, 

With figures drooping and spectres thin, 

And cheel^ without a bloom;— I 

And the Voice that cried,' For the pomp/of pride. 
We haste to an early tomb I 



For the pomp and pleasure of Pridet 
We toil like Afric slaves, 

And only to earn a home at last, 
Where yonder cypress waves;’— 
And then they pointed—I never saw 
A ground so full of graves! 


“ And still the coffins came. 

With their sorrowful trains and slow ; 
Coffin after coffin still, 

A sad and sickening show ; 

From grief exempt, I never had dreamt 
Of such a World of Woe I 


“ Of the hearts that daily break, 

Of the tears that hourly fall. 

Of the many, many troubles of life, 

That grieve this earthly ball— 

"t>isease and Hunger, and Pain, and Want, 
But now I dreamt of them all 1 


« For the blind and the cripple were there, 

^ And the babe that pined for bread, 

And the houseless man, and the widow poor 
Who begged—to bury the dead ; 

The naked, alas, that I might have ^lad. 
The famished 1 might have fed I 
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“ The sorrow I might have soothed, 

And the unregarded tears ; 

For many a thronging shape was there, 
From long forgotten years, 

Aye, even the poor rejected Moor, 
Who raisM my childish fears I 


“ Each pleading* look, that long ago 
I scann’d with a hcedless^eye. 

Each face was gazing as plainly there, 
As when I passed it by^ 

,Woe, woe for me if the past should b<* 
Thus present when I die I 


Vjfo need of sul^urcous lake, 

No need of fiery coal. 

But only that crowd of human kind 
Who wanted pity and dole— 

In everlasting retrospect— 

Will wring my sinful soul I 


“ Alas ! I have walked through life 
Too heedless where I trod; 

Nay, helping to trample my fellow worm, 
And fill the burial sod— 

Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmark’d of God ! 


** I drank the richest draughts; 

And ate whatever is good— 

Fish, and flesh, and fowl, and fruit, 
Supplied my hungry mood; 

But I never remembered the wretched on*^ 
That starve for want of food I 


** I dressed as the noble dress. 

In cloth of silver and gold, 

With silk, and satin, and costly furs, 

In many an ample fold ; 

Bijt I never remembered the naked limbs 
That froze with winter’s cold. 


I 2 
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“ The wounds I miglit have heal’d! 

The human sorrow and smart I 
And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part: 

But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart I” 

She clasp'd her fervent hands, 

And the tears began to stream; 

Largo, and bitter, and fast they fell, 
Remorse w^s so extreme ; 

And yet, oh yet, that many a Dame 
Would dream the Lady’s Dream ! 



CiiciiiH Tomu 'iHi- iSiHSSut' GitAv’s “ ICi.koy." 
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THE STRANGE STUDENT. 


When I studied at Edinburgh one of my special comrades and 
classfcllows was a young Highlander—a Divinity student, who bore 
the high Celtic cognomen of Torquil ]\Iaclellan. 

Now this young man was a character;^that is, he had many points 
of peculiarity iij his disposition and habits of thinking and acting which 
marked him out from among his fellows with more distinctness than the 
generality of men stand out withal from their kind. These pojj;its I shall 
endeavour to bring before you.^ 

He was young, about nineteen, I think—slight but well made, and very 
gentlemanlike. He had soft curly black liair, indications of black 
whiskers, hazel eyes, and a dear white complexion, with a brown 
bloom on either cheek, where, by-the-bye, the cheek-bonoe stood out 
with a discernible but not unpicasing prominence. The expression of 
his countenance struck me always as eminently Celtic. There was in 
it a mixture of the pensive and the mild, the fierce and the shy ; there 
would be a bold haughty stare, which would dissolve in a moment into 
a timid, bashful, almost silly, smile. 

He was not at all a clever student, but got along with the rest pretty 
well by strong clforts, for it was evident he had no enthusiasm for 
learning. His whole ambition, he told me often, was to dream away his 
life the humble and contented pastor of some sunny Highland valley. 
But he had enthusiasm for poetry and the most poetical superstitions of 
his country. In these subjects his whole spirit was wrapt, so that he 
walked the world hardly like one of ourselves, but rather like one of 
those beings of another order, of whom he had exhaustless legends, and 
in whom fervently he believed. Oh, often have I listened for hours to his 
tales, each wilder and more original than the one it followed, of second 
sight, fairies, enchantments, ghosts, wraiths, watcr-kelpics, banshees, and. 
seraphs, descending and holding converse with holy men, far secluded 
in lonely valleys among the hills I In these he placS implicit cre¬ 
dence, and would liave been grievously offended had I doubted them; 
and for each he had an authority within his own knowledge. A grand¬ 
uncle of his had the second-sight, and foresaw and foretold many remark¬ 
able events. His mother’s third cousin, who was a chief, had a wailing 
night-spirit that announced death in the family, and whi'^ Ifad been heard 
by his own father on three several occasions ; and an aunt had frequent 
interviews with the enemy of mankind, who came in th'fe shape of a small 
dark man, and mocked her while at prayer. 

Torquil was a poet, but from his bashful disposition 1 could get sight 
of but few of his productions; and what I did see were quite in the 
Ossianic strain—ghosts riding on meteors, and delicate mountain maids 
with their hair floating abroad on the night-wind, recognising in them the 
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misty forms of their lovers, slain in distant fields. Some were in the 
Gaelic language, others in measured English prose, but all unfinished; 
and he guarded them with so much scrupulous jealousy, that there was no 
securing a copy of any of them. 

He was quite a solitary; society was a burden to him, he shunned it in 
every possible way, and when forced into it his sheepish awkwardness 
w'as as painful to others as it was to himself. He had formed a most 
exalted idea of the female character, and, when in the company of ladies, 
was so overwhelmed with the sort of ethereal halo wherewith his imagi¬ 
nation had invested them, an to be utterly unable to address them in con¬ 
versation. His greatest pleasures appeared to be to walk alone about the 
country of a sunny day, or about the lonely streets of the city on a moon¬ 
light night; or to sit for hours alone by his fire, looking into it between the 
bars. Thus have I found him often in his chamber, with'his back turned 
upon his books, his candle long burnt out, and his head bending over the 
fire, into fne glow of which his eyes were intently gazing, while ever and 
‘^aoii a smile of delight or a look of compassion or sorrow would pass over 
his face at the events of the ideal world that was moving around him. He 
would always sigh deeply when his reveries were thus broken in upon ; 
but if I had^ come to listen to his dreams, a new' pleasure would re-ani¬ 
mate his countenance. He appeared to have no friends or acquaint¬ 
ances, either in the university or in the town. I alone was in his 
confidence; how this came about I cannot account for, save from the 
fact that I too, when young, had my whims, and was generally consi¬ 
dered a sort of eccentric, half-cracked being, and “ like,” says the proverb, 
“draws to like;” probably, it might have arisen from our mutually 
understanding and appreciating each other’s characters. 

But, bo that as it may, I certainly have had few friends to whom I 
have been more attached, or whose loss I have mourned so deeply. 

temper he was the mildest of creatures, and tlie gentlest in man¬ 
ners. No one could be more at the command of his emotions than poor 
Torquil, or more variable in spirits—now’ he was all mirth and cheer¬ 
fulness—within an hour ho scorned a very picture of melancholy. He 
was strongly imbued with religion—the pure Calvinism of the North; 
but had interwoven with it a strange texture of superstitious Mythology, 
and firmly believed in an intermediate state without all the bliss of 
Paradise, and with but little of the pains of the other place—which was 
allotted to th?P^lass of half-fallen spirits, who have sported by moon- 
liglit in the imagination of his countrymen, from time immemorial. 

No person, one would think, could be more apt than he to fall deeply 
in love, or, when he fell, to be more completely lost in the enchantment 
of the passion. He seemed cut out for its very victim, and yet, strange 
to say, he appearrd alw'ays entirely proof to it; and while I, as in duty 
bound, was sighing away in a manner becoming my years, and creditable 
to my discretion, (he, though he certainly did not laugh at me, appeared 
quite callous and devoid of sympathy, and altogether at a loss to perceive 
the precise nature or modus operandi of my pangs. I used to speak to 
him about this, and, while expatiating in glowing terms on the more 
glowing eyes and lips of Miss A., the golden tresses of Miss F., (ah, 
there’s a sigh even now I) and the swimming carriage and magnificent 
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voice of Miss S., would take him to task on the subject in’expressions 
now of envy, now of pity. 

Ah I" ho would say, “ don’t hurry me—it is coming yet, I know; 
and, I fear—for if ever that passion drove a man mad, I am such a 
man—it will be my death.” 

There is a certain village on the coast of Argyllshire much frequented 
as a watering-place, or summer residence, by the Cotton, Sugar, and 
Iron Lords of Glasgow and Paisley. South-west from it the coast has 
a singularly bold aspect, consisting of steep rounded promontories in 
succession, enclosing small narrow bays. ^ These promontories are 
covered with wood, among which, where there can be found horizontal 
space enough, there arc perched one or two villas of a castellated 
appearance, to make them harmonise witH*the rude bluff nature of the 
scenery. Aloilg the foot of these projecting steeps runs the shore road, 
generally at about a hundred feet above the water level, often overhung 
by trees or rocks, and with another wood beneath it; dow^ through 
which several little pathways lead over the rocks to quiet little bits of 
hidden beach, most pleasant for bathing. I have travelled much since 
those days, and to several out-of-the-way places in sunny climates, but 
a more beautiful walk for a summer's day I have not seen than this 
lonely road, winding round among rock and w'ood, with th^ smooth sea 
sleeping below, and a fair prospect of fertile low-land basking in the sun 
beyond it. 

'Jo a cottage near this village my father used to remove every 
summer, and hither I invited my friend Torquil, to pass with us a week 
or two of Juno. 

lie came, and appeared to enjoy himself mightily. The weather was 
beautiful—clear sunny days and starry nights, and daily and nightly he 
was out alone, following his own fancy, up among the hills, down that 
romantic shore road, or out in our small boat upon the waveless sea. 
At first, for a day or two, I w’as often with him ; after that I hardly 
saw him at all, and about this I t)egan to be a little piqued, though 1 
said nothing, but went fishing, rambling, and sailing by myself. 

But one afternoon, rather late, indeed about an hour before sunset, 
when the heat of summer was no more to be felt, though all the bright¬ 
ness remained; when the perfume of the flowers, plants, and blossoms, 
that had been burnt dry at noon, was just beginning to steal freshly 
forth, aided by the balmy dewiness of evening, that soon to fall 
completely over the scene—when a small pale crescentic shadow, which 
you know to be the moon, was faintly visible aloft in the sky—but the 
bright sparkle of Hesperus was not yet discernible; at this season, 1 
was slowly returning toward the village, from a walk of several hours, 
down the winding shore road. .Just as I was about to round an abrupt 
turn, I was awakened from a reverie by the sounds, of* clear cheerful 
voices talking a little in advance of me. I looked up, and, to my amaze¬ 
ment, beheld my friend Torquil strolling leisurely along with a young 
lady, while a second was walking a little in the rear, apparently twisting 
a sort of garland with wild flowers. I say to my amazement, for I*knew 
his invulnerability, his power of looking unscathed on the brightest 
beauty, as well as his bashfulness and total incapacity for female society; 
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yet here he Vas walking along, talking and smiling with an utter absence 
of all mauvaise honicy to one who, though certainly strange looking, was 
still a most lovely and lady-like creature. 

He was so rapt—so completely to appearance under the spell of his 
companion’s presence—tliat he did not observe me as I fell respectfully 
to one side of the road to let them pass. His features were animated by 
an ex)>ression totally new to them, as he looked with an ardent smile 
down into her face, for she was small and slight—it was an expression of 
admiration and love, amounting to worship, like what one might fancy 
on the countenance of a fanatical devotee about to sacrifice himself to 
his divir^ty, and it was blended with the shy, tameless, wild-dcer sort of 
look his strongly Celtic face usually wore. He passed me altogether 
unconscious of my prcsencc-*not so did his companion. You have often 
observed, reader, how a woman, who is conscious of extreme beauty, and 
withal of a coquettish turn, glances at a stranger, into whose neighbour¬ 
hood she ifiay for a little be thrown. She gives you a sudden momen- 
.tary look full in the face or side-long—enquiring, half admiring, and 
somewhat sweet and kind—next instant it is withdrawn from you, and 
succeeded by an appearance of ordinary influence—and not all you could 
say or do, were you foolish enough to try, would ever recall to you that 
delicious gltffice—no, it has done its work in her oj)iDion, and one is 
enough to settle your business, they are too precious to be thrown away. 
Such a glance full flashing and instantaneous did this lady cast upon me, 
and in another moment she was lavishing in smiles all her sweetness 
upon my fascinated friend. 

I never in all my life saw a being like her—smallness was the only 
drawback from the perfection of her beauty ; for I hold with the ancients 
that stature, if not bulk, is a decided constituent of that quality. She 
was slight and little, yet through the light texture of her dress as she 
walJipd, the eye, aided by the fancy, could make out the complete sym¬ 
metry of her most graceful figure. Her foot was exceedingly small— 
disproportionately so it would have seemed did not the sight move from 
it to the slender, beautifully shaped, and the flowerstalk-like springy 
ankle it supported. Her face, again, in its extreme and ripe loveliness, 
betokened the perfection of womanhood, albeit the slight elastic undu¬ 
lating form might have looked the girl—and it had even in a greater 
degree the peculiar expression which 1 have called Celtic, and described 
as animating tlj^face of Tovquil—indeed so strong was this expression, 
that it seemed almost to border on that of insanity. She wore a dress 
of some silken stufl' of a beautiful green colour, not quite in the fashion, 
nor yet in that prior to it, yet deviating from them only in those par¬ 
ticulars in which they seemed to have as usual left pure and classic grace 
behind them. A small green velvet bonnet, with lining of a lighter 
shade of the satne/colour, was allowed to fall back upon her neck, ex¬ 
posing her face and the top of her yellow head to the full glow of the 
low-fallen sun, as if she little dreaded or cared for aught but the ripen¬ 
ing effect of its rays upon the mingled roses of her face, neck, and brow. 
A shawl of deep green tint was thrown with much elegance, plaidwise, 
about her shoulders—her shoes Were of green leather, and she wore a 
snood or narrow band of some glittering cloth of the same hue round her 
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head, as if to bind her golden tresses. Her whole person was glistening 
with gold and precious stones—every part of her dress, that afforded any 
excuse for a jewel, bore many and dazzling ones, especially the band 
over her forehead, that round her waist, her wrists, and her dngers, 
and the emerald seemed to be of all the most especial favourite. More* 
over there hung with careless grace from her waist down round the skirt 
of her dress a very light and slender garland of little wildflowers, 
similar to that the other young lady behind appeared to be twining. 

This latter person I had no* time to observe, so occupied were my 
eyes and thoughts with the other, the immedijite companion of my friend. 
I had merely time to notice cursorily that she too was slight and small, 
and was dressed in a sylc somewhat similar, before they were all out of 
sight from me behind the rock at the corner of the road. Her face I 
did not see. * 

As 1 walked along the way homeward, my mind was agitated by a 
thousand doubts and conjectures—who or what those ladies codd be, or 
how my strange, shy, solitary friend had managed to procure or accom¬ 
plish an introduction to their acquaintance. The conclusion 1 came to 
was, that the first was the daughter of some of the princely merchants 
who had villas in the neighbourhood, and insane ; for on no other sup¬ 
position could 1 account for the singular outlandish strangcifess of her 
looks and dress; and that the second was either a hired keeper or com¬ 
panion, or some kind sister who performed out of affection that office. 

I was on thorns till I got an opportunity of talking with Torquil on 
the subject, which was not till next day at noon ; for not till then did he 
come home to our cottage. lie asked me to take a walk with him down 
the shore road, and as we went he talked in glowing terms of this his 
first mistress. 

“ Alas! Peregrine!” said he, “ it is come upon me at last, and I am 
lost. I am become but a secondary being, a poor insignificant satellite 
to that bright orb you saw. J liave now no separate existence from 
her—where she goes I must go, and if she put me from her I must die.” 

“ Tuts I nonsense man 1 ” said 1, “ wait awhile and you will wonder- 
laugh—at your present ecstacies; I have an idea how you feel, but let 
me tell you, from actual experience, there is nothing makes a man feel so 
cheap as when returned to his sober senses he looks back upon the 
vagaries and antics he has been made to play by that most powerful, 
most unstable, and most ridiculous of the passions, love.”.^ 

“ Ah I you talk only as far as you know—my passion you can never 
understand—its object is not like the daughters of this earth, she is an 
ethereal being, a creature as much superior to womankind as is yonder 
blue empyrean to this thick air.’’ 

Just so 1 thought of my own Laura, till I found her lunching on 
cold roast pork and bottled porter. But how the deace did you get 
acquainted with her let me ask ? ” i 

I will tell you,’’ said he, “ the first day after my arrival here I had 
wandered away down this road to about a mile beyond the last of.the 
villas—that with the tower and clock attached, and, leaving the road, 
went down the rocks under the trees to the water’s edge. It was about 
noon, and I bad thoughts of bathing; at all events the spot looked so 
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romantic that I was inclined to explore it. But, when about halfway 
down, I was arrested by the sight of two nymphlike creatures, who with 
mirth were laving the snow of their unclad feet in the little waves that 
washed a small nook of white sandy beach, and picking their tottering, 
but most graceful steps, among the sharp pebbles and shells—for some 
moments I watched them unseen—I ought notin honour, but I could not 
help it, I was fascinated. At length they left the beach, and ran quickly 
up the rocks in the opposite direction from where I was,—suddenly one 
of them, with a small suppressed scream, fell,—I sprang from where I 
was concealed, bounded across the bushy rocks, and in a minute more 
had raiced her in my arms. One of those small white feet was bleeding, 
and a few drops were on a sharp slaty point of the rock that had grazed 
it as it flew over. I cameSjack afterwards, and broke off that bit of 
stone, and here it is.” * 

As he spoke ho drew from the bosom of his waistcoat a small frag¬ 
ment of •stone, marked with a deep red stain. When I had looked at it 
here placed it. 

“ At her own request 1 helped her companion to bear her up to the 
road behind a turn of which a small open green carriage, with two 
cream-coloured ponies, was waiting. She would not let me leave her, 
and wc drove down about three miles farther to where her home is——” 

“ Ah,” said I, “ and where is it, and what sort of folks are her 
friends ?” 

“ You have walked down, have you not, to a place where you lose 
sight of the sea, where the road goes round behind a small rather low- 
lying and wood-covered promontory,—here we dismounted, and entering 
the wood by a narrow-tangled path, came at length to a stone wall, ivy- 
covered, and concealed by small trees and thick brushwood. A small 
green door in the wall opened, and we entered a garden,—it is in a most 
singular taste,—there is no appearance of art, all the flowers and bushes 
seem to spring naturally and spontaneously, and it is only when you can 
perceive no weed, nor any plant devoid of its beauty or its fragrance, that 
you acknowledge the hand of art has been there. The walks are grass- 
carpeted, and bordered with the most beautiful flowers, native to our 
country, and many of the richest tints and odour that I have hitherto 
been a stranger to. Through this, by many a winding, we went past 
many a flowery arbour and many a fantastic fountain, and statue of 
woodnymph satyr in marble or bronze, till wc reached her home. 
It is an extensive dwelling of one story, facing the south-west, and with 
an open area of green-sward in front, shut in all round by fruit trees of 
all descriptions. It is on the plan of a cottage, and the front and roof, 
which is thatched with heath, are covered with flowering creepers, ivy, 
and wood-ling—the walls completely, and the roof partially. But how 
can I make you*know the splendour, the luxury of the interior, where 
everything tbat« could be contrived by the most voluptuarian Sybarite, 
or executed by the slaves of the lamp, is offered to the ravished senses; 
where every organ meets everywhere with some new and not hitherto 
dreamed of gratification.” 

“ Bless my soul I ” cried I, I have been here every summer for this 
eight years past, and never before heard of a villa down this road farther 
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than Mr. M-*s, the cotton broker; and such a Paradise, too, and 

so secret, Tm afraid you have found your way to the Cumnor, and 
stumbled on the Amy llobsart of some great man. You*d better mind 
your eye, Torquil, or you will get into trouble, as sure as fate.” 

“ No,” cried he, with an enthusiastic smile, “the lady of my life is 
mistress of the mansion, and owns no lord of any kind. There is none 
within those bounds, save in her service, or by her invitation.** 

“ It is strange,” said I, “ that I did not find out this demesne. I 
know' perfectly the low jutting* land you mean. Now I last year went 
down there and entered the wood, but in place of a stone wall, 1 came to 
a rocky ledge, about twelve feet high, and shelving outwards over me so 
as to be inaccessible without a ladder, or without climbing a tree, and 
dropping from a branch—a proceeding from’which, had 1 been inclined 
to it, I would have been deterred by the sight of a very respectable adder 
uncoiling itself among the bushes,” • ^ 

Here we had a long dispute, about whether I had been to the same 
place or not, or whether his stone wall did not fill up a gap in the rocky 
ledge I spoke of; and 1 resolved to make every inquiry in a quiet way 
at the village, whether anybody know' of the existence of the villa, or 
whether any servant from it was in the habit of coming there to make 
purchases of iiccessaries. At last I proposed to him, that*as the day 
was fine, we might walk down together, and he could at least show me 
the wall with its door. With some reluctance he consented, and we 
went down the road together; but wc had scarcely gone a hundred 
yards, when one of those brlffht insects, called in the language of the 
country witch-butterflies, caught my eye, and giving chase up the rocks 
beside the road, my foot missed a point I was stopping to, and falling, 

I hurt niy side so severely, as to be glad to crawl home as speedily as 
with his assistance I could. I was confined to bed, or to the house, for 
more than a week after. 

VV^hilst I was so confined, Torquil appeared to be revelling in the 
society of this, his charmer, about whom he seemed to be love-mad. 
She, her villa, her youthful friends, their music,—so much beyond any¬ 
thing we had ever heard together in church, theatre, or concert-room— 
the viands, the wines, the sporting, and the dances, formed the sole sub¬ 
jects of the conversation the few hours he was with me; whilst, at other 
times, my mind was in a continual ferment about what could be the com¬ 
mon-sense meaning of all this so romantic affair, and whet was likely to 
be the upshot. 

At length, when 1 had got so far well as to be able to sit up dressed 
in my room—though 1 could not walk much without pain—one evening 
Torquil came in, and after sitting a little, rose, and pressing my hand 
between his two, while the tears stood in his eyes, bade me ‘Jgood night,’* 
and left me. I was wondering what could be the matter, and I began to 
associate his present demeanour with his mysterious love in green, when 
a servant entering, gave me a letter. I opened it, and the hand at once, 
before I had looked at the signature, told me it was from Torquil. » 

He told me he had left me, and that I should never see him more; 
that he was not going home to his father’s house in the Highlands, nor 
to Edinburgh, but to a very distant country, from which, if he should 
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ever return^ it would be many years thereafter. He was deeply sorry, it 
said, to part from me—he had been very happy with me; but he was 
going to be happier now—very happy, indeed, and very powerful; pos¬ 
sessed of a power which he would continually exert for my welfare. He 
had taken this method of parting with me to avoid the deep pain of a 
parting,—in words—a bidding farewell—to both of us ; and wished me 
every success and happiness in this and another world. 

When I read this, springing from my seat, I spoke unconsciously 
aloud— 

At length it has ocQjirred, and Torquil has committed the folly I 
feared-T-he has made a runaway match, and allied himself to that girl, 
who I am now' convinced is insane—but hardly more so than he I ” 

All the evening and night I was in a state of the utmost anxiety, and 
next day feeling much stronger I took a staff and set dut, the weather 
being warm and beautiful, to seek this secluded villa, and make enquiries 
to ascertain what had become of my friend. 

After a long walk I reached the spot where the road left the shore, 
and went behind the peninsula of land ; I looked around me, and was 
now sure, from particulars Torquil had mentioned in our former dispute, 
that this was the place both of us meant. Leaving the highw'ay I 
entered th^ wood between it and the sea, and soon came to the ledge of 
rock I had before remarked. Moving cautiously along beneath it I at 
length reached a spot where it appeared accessible. Still there was no 
appearance of any artificial wall ; I mounted over this portion with 
more ease tlian '' had expected, but found no difference on the one 
side from the other. There was the same wood of low trees which 
appeared likely never to reach much beyond their present dwarfish 
stature, and between and around them there was an abundance of 
brambles, furze, stinging-nettles, and other brushwood. 

Through this I made my way doubtfully with the end of my stick, 
and at length reached an open space, where I perceived a bare, grassy 
hillock, quite rounded and regular in shape. I now began, in spite of 
me, to entertain somewhat strange ideas, which were increased to inex¬ 
pressible awe and feeling of insecurity—of mysterious danger—W'hen 
moving round it I saw, on its south west side, an open level space, with a 
very large thorn-tree in the midst, and close by it one of those scathed 
circles on the grass denominated fairy wings. I could not withstand 
the feelings that took possession of me, but taking to my heels fled 
through the wood. In a minute or two 1 heard the murmur of w'aves, 
and reached the line of rocks that formed the shore, over which I 
resolved to scramble till 1 should And my way back to the road without 
again traversing that enchanted wood. 

But here 1 was moving along, stepping from one point to another, 
my progress was arrested by a sort of half-covered wide-mouthed cave, 
that had a floor^f sand and pebbles stretching up from the sea-brink to 
about twenty feet back under the rocks. Just as 1 was thinking of 
stepping over this at a narrow part my eyes were attracted by a figure 
laid at length on the sand, with the head and shoulders washed by the 
tiny waves of the ebbing tide, and the face downwards. 

Struck with new dread and curiosity, I made my way down over the 
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rough points and angles of the rocks, ahd coming close to‘ the body 
could at once perceive, by the dress, 'thouffh drenched with wet and 
stained with sand, that it was my poor friend Torquil. 

I raised the body, and though the features were a disfigured, 
apparently by having lain against the pebbles, yet I direetj^Th^w them; 
his black hair, his eyes, nose, and mouth were foul with sand, and 
among the locks some glutinous sea-weed had got entangled and hung 
drooping into the water. 

Reader, what were now my thoughts ? I cannot tell—they changed 
every instant—I felt as if in a dream, only I knew I was awake. Amaze¬ 
ment, grief,* superstitious awe, terror—terrot^ for my own safety—flew 
through my mind, and I was constrained, leaning against the side of that 
lonely and fatal cave with the body in my arips, to pray aloud to Heaven 
for succour and protection. 

When I had become somewhat composed, I set about dragging the 
body up the rocks, out of the way of crabs and other fish. * With some 
trouble I carried it to a grassy spot, where covering the face and upper 
part of the body with the handkerchiefs from my pocket and neck, which 
I secured down with stones; and spreading over the whole broken-down 
branches which I saw about, I left the spot, and made the best of my 
way to the village. .• 

I had no sooner reached it than 1 was compelled to take once more to 
my bed; the trial had been too much for me. But I gave directions to 
a party of men, who set out that same day by water, and brought the 
remains round in our boat. 

In Scotland there arc no inquests, but the Sheriff-Substitute and 
Procurator-Fiscal, as I believe the officers are called, made an investi¬ 
gation immediately into the case; but on hearing the surgeon’s report 
who had examined the body, and questioning such witnesses as they 
thought fit to put on oath, came to the conclusion that the death had 
been accidental, by drowning. 

I sent to his father in the Highlands the letter of farewell he bad 
written me, with an account of the circumstances preceding his death. 
In about four days he himself came on horseback across the country, but 
his son bad been buried in the village church-yard, and he could only 
see his grave. He came aud saw me, and a poor broken-hearted old 
man he seemed ; but he was not^allowed to stay or talk much to me, for 
by that time I was in a state of fever. 

Reader,—on inquiry I found there was no villa of any kind south of 
Mr. M — *s, the one with the small tower and clock. Also, that the 
point of land is called ** Ardshire, or the Fairy’s Promontory." 

^ Pkkjsguink. 
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THE BLIND BIIIDE. 


The folJowingPoem derives its origin from a Romance of Real Life, 
the scene of which is in one of our midland counties. A young lady of 
great beauty and accomplishments was suddenly deprived, by an inflam- 
mation, of the sense of sight. Nevertheless, instead of sinkings under 
so heafy a dispensation, into listlessness and melancholy, with an admi¬ 
rable spirit she retained hejr cheerfulness, and continued all her former 
pursuits, as far as the privation would allow. She continued to play, 
sing, dance, walk, and even ride out on horseback—preserving a bright 
mind, amidsf her darkness, and a happy countenance. Soon afterwards 
a gentleAaii returned from abroad, who liad been the companion of her 
childhood^and her lover in his boyhood. Touched by the noble spirit 
with which she bore her calamity, and still retaining bis old attach¬ 
ment to her, he offered his heart and hand for her acceptance—in spite 
of the urggpt counsel of his friends, and even the remonstrances of the 
lady herself. But he remained firm to his purpose : and the verses were 
composed, as if addressed by him to his Blind Bride. 


Thou seest me not, my own dear bride; 

Yet bright thy smile, my Esperance, 

As when we sported side by side, 

Or mingled in our playmates' dance— 

Thy step, as then, is light and free. 

Thy stirrup firm and fearless still: 

Such power abides in constancy 

Of faith and hope, and steadfast'will. 

I lov’d thee theft, my heart’s first joy, 

I love thee rlow, and tenfold more 
Than when the sadden’d stripling-boy 
Left thee and thine, and England’s shore. 
One lingering gaze behind I cast: 

*Thy young eye watdi’d me from the hill:— 
0 had 1 deem'd that look thy last I— 

But here thou art, and dearer still. 

Thy mind’s a kingdom all my own ; 

' And like the lark, in morning air, 

Thy playful voice, whose minstrel tone 
Can charm away my every care. 

Thy peace which pure high thoughts impart, 
The scents, the sounds of jocund Earth, 

Are thine—and more than all, a heart 
That beats for thee and feels thy worth. 
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What though alike unmark’d by thee 
The moonbeam and the noontide ray, 

'Tis mind, and heart, and converse free, 
Turn gloom to joy, and night to day. 
Then cheer thee, love; wherever we go, 

My step, my thought, shall wait on thine : 
Thy spirit tried in weal and woe, 

My Esperancc, shall strengthen mine. 





NATURE AND ART. 


The following Correspondence is submitted, without comment, to the 
reader; who must discover for himself to which of our Art-Unions it 
refers. Perhaps it applies indirectly to all Picture Lotteries and raffles 
for Engravings, in which the very best designs are left at the mercy of 
chance. 

No. 1. 

To R. A. Biilsh, Esq., London. 

SuR,—About the Hart Unnion. Accordin to yure advice I tuck out 
for my Prize that are grate Pieter as was in the Xibition and am sorry 
to say It dont give satisfaction to noboddy, nayther self and familly 
or any Frend watsumever. Indeed sum pepel dont scrupplc to say Ive 
been reglarly Dun in ile. 

The fust thing I did on its arrival were to stick it up in the back Par- 
ler verry much agin ray Missis, who objected to its takin too much of 
her room, witch she likes to have to herself. Howsumever there it were 
and I made a pint to ax everry boddy, customers, & nabers, to step in 
Si faver with their gppinions And witch am concernd to say is all una¬ 
nimus Per Contra, And partickly Sara Jones the Hous Painter whom is 
reckond a judge. As youd say if youd seed him squinnyin at it thro a 
roll of paper like one of the reglar knowin wuns I see at the Nashunal 
Gallery. Besides backin & backin furder & furder off to get the rite 
Distance as he said, till he backt into the hre. Whereby he says theres 
not a room in the hole Preroisis big enuff to get at the focus. And sure 
enuff the nigher you look into it the furder youre off from diskivering 
the meanln. And ray Missis objecs in to-to to landskips in doors witch 
sounds resonable and agreable to Natur only it would spile in the open 
air. So wat to do with the Pictur lord nose. Why Id better have had 
a share in the Boy's Distributing, with a chance of gittin a hactive one, 
to go round with the Tray. * 

As for Dadley, he wont have it at no price—not even for a sign—for 
says he theres no entertanement in it for man or horse. And witch 1 
am almost converted to myself, arter lookin at it for three Days runnin. 
So you see it dont impruve on acquaintance. Rigsby the Carpenter is 
of the same mind as the others ; He have wun a Prize himself, that are 
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Print as you see in everry House I goes to, like the Wilier patten 
chaney Namely the yung Female with the Lion walkin into the Cottage 
—why he don’t walk into her & the old oman too is astonishin. 

Well, there it is in the littel back parler, & as Jones saysW*-bein 
kill’d for want of space,” & advises to stick it in the slorterous, But witch 
I cant spare for a Pieter Gallery. ^ 

As such havin follcrd your profFcshinal advice witch makes you respon- 
sibel for the same Beg to know wether the Pieter cant be took back at a 
redeuced Wallyation Or by way of swop for the same length & Bredth, 
by the foot square, of littel paintings In witch case Sporting subjex 
would bg preferd. Or woufd be agreable to take eut the Amount in 
fammily likenesses, includin my grey mare. 

Hopin for the faver of an orly reply I am 

Sur , ^ 

Your very humbel sarvent 

Richahd Carnaby. 

' No. 2; 


(The Answee.) 

Sir, 

In reply«*o your communication 1 beg to state, that having afforded 
you the benefit of my professional knowledge jmd experience in the 
selection of a Picture, I am quite as deeply concerhed as 1 ought to be 
that the result has not proved satisfactory to yourself, Mr. Jones the 
House Painter, and the rest of the provincial connoisseurs. 

As to taking back the Picture, under any of the arrangements you 
propose, it is quite out of the question ; and indeed altogether inconsistent 
with the rules and views of a Society expressly instituted for the encou¬ 
ragement of a taste for the Fine Arts, 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, See. 


No. 3. 


R. A. Brush. 


To Mu. Brush. 

Sur, 

Am sorry you decline to take the Pieter off my hands havin proposed 
such Fair Terms, As to my encurragin a taste for the Fine Harts, as 
my missis say, its my bisness to encurrege a taste for fine meat Witch 
is the fact. And as such ort praps to have confined my attentions to 
butcherin Whereby I mite sit cumfitable in my own parler But a 200 
ginny Pieter, and a greasy blue jacket & red nito cap don’t match no 
how. Howsumever I shant put in agin At least not till sich time as 
theres a Har^ Union for Hagriculture & a raffle for a Prize Ox. 

I remane 

Sur 


You verry humbel sarvent, 

Richard Carnaby. 

P- S. Since ritin the abuv, Jones have found a custumer, on condition 
of paintin some annimals into the landskip, whereby the Pieter stands a 
chance of showing off, on the outside of a Wild Beast Carrywan. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DREAM. 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


James O’Leary was a schoolmaster o^ great learning, and still 
greater repute ; his school was the most crowded of any school within 
fifty miles of Killgiibbin—yet he modestly designated it his “ Small 
College”—and his pupils “his thrifle of boys.” O’Leary never con¬ 
sidered “ the V*ilgarians"—as he termed those who only learned English, 
writing, and arithmetic—worth counting. No boy, in his estimation, 
merited naming or notice until he entered Virgil; he began his school 
catalogue with “ the Vargilsbut was so decidedly proud of ‘‘ the 
Homarians,” that he often regretted ho had no opportunity of “ taking 
the shine out of thim ignorant chaps up at Dublin College” by a display 
of his “ Gracians '*—five or six clear-headed, intelligent boys, whose 
brogues were on their tongue; whose clothes hung upon fhem by a 
mystery ; and yet, poor fellows I were as proud of their Greek, and as 
fond of capping Latin verses, as their master himself. 

James O’Leary deserved his reputation to a certain extent, as all do 
who achieve one. In his boyhood he had been himself a poor scholar, 
and travelled the country for his learning ; he had graduated at the best 
hedge school in the kingdom of Kerry, and at one time had an idea of 
entering Maynootli; but fortunately or unfortunately, as it might be, he 
lost his vocation by falling in love and marrying Mary Byrne, to whom, 
despite a certain quantity of hardness and pedantry, he always made a 
kind husband, although Mary, docile and intelligent in every other respect, 
never could achieve her A, B, C; this he was fond of instancing as* a 
proof of the inferiority of the fair sex. Janies looked with the greatest 
contempt at the system adopted by the National Schools, declaring that 
Latin was the foundation upon which all intellectual education.shbuld be 
raised, and that the man who had no Latin was not worthy of being 
considered a man at all. \ 

Donnybeg, the parish in which he resided, was a very remote, silent 
district—an isolated place, belonging chiefly to an apcgilcctic old gentle¬ 
man, whose father having granted long leases on remunerating terms, 
left him a certain income, sufficient for himself, and not distressing to 
others. The simple farmers had sb long considered Mister O’Leary a 
miracle, and he confirmed them in this opinion so frequently, by saying 
in various languages, what they had not understood, if spoken in the 
vernacular, that when a National School was proposed ip the parish by 
some officious person, they offered to send up their schoolmaster, attended 
by his Latin and Greek scholars—tail fashion—to “ bother the boorej,” 
This threw James into a state of such excitement, that he could hardly 
restrain himself; and indeed his wife does not hesitate to say, that he 
has never been “ right” since. 

FEBRUARY.—NO. II. VOL. I. K 
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The old landlord was as decided an enemy to the Rational School 
system as James himself; and the matter dropped wffnout O’Leary’s 
having an opportunity of “ flooring the boord," which he bitterly regrets. 
James, for many years after his establishment at Donnybeg, was ex¬ 
ceedingly kind to the itinerant class, of whose merits he was so bright 
an example; for a long time his College was the refuge of every po^ 
scholar, who received gratuitous instruction from “ Ihe Master^' and the 
attention and tenderness of a mother from “ the Mistress.” This 
generosity on the part of James O’Leary increased his reputation, and 
won him a great many blcfjsings from tlie poor, while pupils thronged to 
him from distant parts of the kingdom—not only the itinerant scholar, 
hut the sons of snug farmers, who boarded in his neighbourhood, and 
paid largely for the classifes, and all accomplishments. This James 
found very profitable; in due time he slated his house,cplacing a round 
stone as a ‘Spinnacle” on cither gable, representing, the one the terres¬ 
trial, the other, the celestial globe; ho paved the little court-yard with 
ihe multiplication table iii black and white stones; and constructed a 
summer-house, to use his own phrase, on ‘‘geometrical principles/’ whose 
interior was decorated with maps and triangles, and every species of 
information. If pupils came before, they “ rained on him,” after his 
“ TusculdHi” was finished; and he had its name painted on a gothic arch 
above the gate, which, such was tlio inveteracy of old habits, always 
stn o^i o pen for want of a latch; but somehow, though James's fortunes 
imfroved, there was somotliing about his heart that was not right; he 
began to consider learning only valuable as a moans of wciilth ; ho 
became civil to rich dunces, andcontinually snubbed a first-rate “Gracian," 
who was, it is true, only a poor scholar. This feeling, like all others, 
at first merely toleratcci, gained ground by degrees, until Master O’Leary 
began to put the question frequently to himself—“ Why he should do 
good, and bother himself so much, about those who did no good to him ?” 
He had never ventured to say this out aloud to any one, but he had at 
last whispered it so often to himself that one evening, seeing Mary busily 
occupied turning round some preparation in a little iron pot, reserved 
for delicate stir-a-bout, gruel, or “ a sup of broth ,—which he knew on 
that particular occasion was intended for the “ Gracian,** who had been 
unwell for some days,—after knocking the aslics out of his pipe, and 
closing and clasping his well-thumbed Homer, he said, “ Mary, can’t ye 
sit still at the wlv:el, pow that the day's a’most done, and nature becomes 
soporific?—which signifies an inclination to repose^” 

“ In a minutefttear f—p oor Ahy—he 's^^sick entirely, and has 
no one to look to him—the place where he lodges has no convavniance 
for a drop of whey—and if it had, they've notliing to turn it with, and 
nothing to jnake it of,—so I *11 sit down at onct,” 

“ Then why don’t you sit down at onct?”—[A corruption of “ at 
once,*' means,this moment—it is the present tense—now—instantly.] 
“ Why do you Sit-—wasting your time—to say nothing of the sweet 
milk—and the”—he was going to say “ the sour,” but was ashamed, and ’ 
so added, “ other things—for one who does no good to us?” 

“ No good to us !” repeated Mary, as she poured off the whey, keeping 
the curd carefully back with a horn spoon, No good to us, dear?— 
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why, it’s for Aby-thc-What is it you called him—AbyGradus? No; 
Aby the Gracian—your top hoy—as used to be—he that his old grand¬ 
mother—(God help us!—he had no other kith or kin)—walked ten 
miles, just to see him stand at the head of his class, that she might die 

ijj; an easy heart—it"s for him, it is • 

Well,” replied the Master, “ I know that, I know it's for him—and 
[’ll tell you what, Mary, wo are growing—not to say ould, but advanc- 
ioir to the region of middle life—past its meridian, indeed—and we can’t 
afford to be throwing away oiii* substance on the like of Aby —” 

“ James I” exclaimed Marv. 

Ay, indeed, Mary, we must come to a period—a full stop, I jnean— 
and”—he drew a deep breath, then added—“and taka no more poor 
scholars!'* • 

** Oh, Jamesj don't say the likes o’ that,” said the gentle-hearted 
woman, ‘'don’t—a poor scholar never came into the houseJhat I did’nt 
feel as if he brought fresh air from heaven with him—I never*miss the 
bit T give them—my heart warms to tlie soft homely sound of their bare 
feet on the floor, and the door a’most opens of itself to let them in.” 

“Still, wc must take care of ourselves, woman, dear,” replied James, 
with a dodged Ibolc. Why the look should be called “ dogged,” I do not 
know, for dogs are anything but obstinate, or given to \l; hut he 
put on the sort of look so called; and Mary, not moved from her pur¬ 
pose, covered the mouth of the jug with a huge red apple potato, and, 
beckoning a neighbour’s child, who was hopping over the multiplication 
tabic in the little court yard, desired her to run for her life, with the 
jug, while it was hot, to the house where Aby stopt that week, and be 
sure tell him he was to take it after he had said his prayers, and while 
it was screeching hot. She then drew her wheel opposite her husband, 
and began spinning. 

“ I thought, James,” she said, “ that Abel w'as a strong pet of yours, 
though you *vo cooled to him of late—I’m sure ho got you a deal of 
credit.’ 

“ AH I 'll ever get by him.” 

“ Ob, don’t say that! sure, the blessing is a fine thing—and all the 
learning you give out, James, honey, does’nt lighten what you have in 
your head, which is a grate wonder. If I only take the meal out of the 
losset, handful by handful, it wastes away, but your brains hould out 
better than the meal: take ever so much away, and there’s the same 
still.” 

" Mary, you ’re a fool, agra I ” answered her husband—but he smiled. 
The schoolmaster was a man, and all men like flattery, even from their 
wives. 

And that’s one reason, dear, why you can’t be a loser by giving 
your learning to them that wants it,” she continued—“ft does them 
good and it does you no harm.” ^ 

The schoolmaster made no answer, and Mary continued. She was 
a true woman, getting her husband into a good humour before she ijiti- 
mated her object. 

“ I’ve always thought a red head lucky, dear.” 

“ The ancients valued the colour highly,” he answered, 

K 2 
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“ Think of that, now I—And a boy I sawHo-day had just such another 
lucky mole as yourself under his left eye.” 

“ What boy?” inquired the master, 

“ A poor fatherless and motherless craythur, with hie Vosters and little 
books slung in a strap at his back, and a purty tidy second shute of clothes 
under his -arm for Sunday. It put me in mind of the way you tould mti^ 
you set off poor scholaring yerself, darlin’ I—all as one as that poor lit^ 
bov, barrin’ the second suit of clothes," 

“ What did he want ?” inquired O’Leary, resuming his bad temper, for 
Mary made a mistake in |^er second hit. She judged of his character 
by her*own. Prosperity had rendered her more thoughtful and anxious 
to dispense the blessings she enjoyed, but it had 7mr den erf her husband. 
Just six months of yourHaching to make a man of him, that’s all.” 

“ Has ho money to pay for it ? ” • 

“ I'm sura I never asked him. The thrifle collected for a poor scholar 
is little tnough to give him a bit to cat, without paying anything to a 
strong^ man like yerself, James O’Leary;—only just the ase and con- 
tintment it brings to one’s sleep by night, and one’s work by day, to be 
afther doing a kind turn to a fcllow-cbristian.” 

“ Mary,’' replied the schoolmaster, in a slow and decided tone, “ that's 
all bothe^lion." 

Mary gave a start—she could hardly believe she heard correctly; but 
there sat James O’l^eary looking as hard as if he had been turned from 
a man of flesh into a man of stone. Under the impression that he was 
bewitched, Mary crossed herself; but still he sat there looking, as she 
afterwards declared, ‘ like nothing.’ 

“ Lather of Mercy 1 ” she exclaimed, spake again, man alive! and 
tell us, is it yerself that's in it I ” 

James laughed; not joyously or humorously, but a little, dfy, half 
starved laugh, loan and hungry—a niggardly laugh ; but before he had 
time to reply, the door opened slowly and timidly, and a shock of rusty 
red hair, surmounting a pale acute face, entered, considerably in advance 
of the body to which it belonged. 

“ That’s the boy I tould you of,” said Mary. “ Come in, ma bouchal; 
the master himself’s in it, now, and will talk to you, dear.” 

“ The boy advanced his slight delicate form, bowed both by study and 
privation, and his keen penetrating eyes looking out from beneath the 
projecting brows which overshadowed them. 

Mary told him to sit down; but ho continued standing, his fingers 
twitching convulsively amid the leaves of a Latin book, in which he hoped 
to be examined. ^ 

What *s your name ?—ancHland up I ” said the master, gruffly. 

The boy told him his name was Edward Moore. 

“ What 00 you know ? ” He said, “Tfe knew Eifglish and Vosterf— 
a trifle of Algebra and Latin—and the' Greek letters—he hoped to be 
a priest in time— and should be,” he added confidently, ** if his honour 
wQuld give him the run of the school, an odd lesson now and agin— 
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and let him pick up as much as he could." “And what,” inquired 
O’Leary, “ will you give me In return ?” 

“ I have but little, Sir," replied the boy, “ for my mother has six of 
us, paying to one, whose face we never see, a heavy rent for the shed 
we starve under. My father’s in heaven—my eldest sister, a cripple— 
and but for the kindness of the neighbours, and the goodness of one or 
two families at Christmas and Whitsuntide, and, above all, the blessing 
of God—which never laves us^—we might turn out upon the road— 
and beg." 

“ But all that is nothing to me,” said O’Leary, very coldly. 

“ I know that, Sir," answered the boy ; yet he looked as if he did not 
know it, “ though your name’s up in the country for kindness, as well 
as learning; but I was coming to it—I have a trifle of about eighteen 
shillings—besidfes five, which the priest warned me to keep, when I 
went for his blessing, as he said I might want it in case of s'ckness; and 
I was thinking, if yer honour would take ten out of the eighteen, for a 
quarter, or so, I know I can't pay ye'r honour as I ought, only just 
for the love of God, and if ye’d please to examine me in the Latin, his 
reverence said. I’d be no disgrace to you." 

“Just let me see what ye'v^got," said the schoolmaster. The boy 
' drew forth from inside his waistcoat the remnant of a cotton'night-cap, 
and held it towards the schoolmaster’s extended hand; but Mary stood 
betw'een her husband and his temptation. 

“ Put it up, child,” she satid ; “ the masther doesn’t want it, he only 
had a mind to see if it was safe,"—thou aside to her husband—“ Let 
fall ye’r hand, .Tames, it s the devil that’s under ye’r elbow keeping it 
out, nibbling as the fishes do at the hook ; is it the thin shillings of a 
widow’s sou you’d be afther taking? It s not yerself that’s in it at all," 
—then to the boy—“Put it up, dear, and come in the morning.” But 
the silver had shone in the master s eyes through the woru-out knitting, 
the “ thin shillings," as Mary called them, and their chink aroused his 
avarice the more. So, standing up, ho put aside his wife, as men often 
do good council, with a strong arm, and declared that he would have 
all, or none, and that without pay ho would receive no pupil, 'fhe boy, 
thirsting for learning, almost without hesitation, agreed to give him all 
he possessed, only saying, that “ the Lord above would rise him up 
some friend who would give him a bit, a sup, and a lock of straw to 
sleep on." Thus the bargain was struck, the penniless child turned 
from the door, knowing that, at least, for that night, he would receive 
shelter from some kind-hearted cotter, and perhaps give in exchange 
tuition to those who could not afford to«go to the “great master,” while 
the dispenser of knowledge, chinking the “thin shillings,” strode towards 
a well-heaped hoard to add theix^the ^Itc of a fatherless boy. Mary 
crouched over the cheerful fire ^ro^ ing Jierself backwards and forwards, 
in real sorrow, and determinOT"^o consult the priest to the change 
that had come over her husband, turning him out of himself, into some¬ 
thing “ not right.” • 

This was O’Leary’s first public attempt to work out his determina¬ 
tion, and he was thoroughly ashamed of himself; he did not care to 
encounter Mary’s reproachful looks, so he brought over his blotted 
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desk, and sat with his back to her, apparently intent on his books; but 
despite all he could do, his mind went wandering back to the time he 
was a poor scholar himself, and no matter.y^hether looked over pro¬ 
blems, or turned the leaves of Homer, there was the pale gentle face of 
the poor scholar, whom he had “ fleeced ” to the uttermost. 

Mary,” he said, anxious to be reconciled to himself, “there never 
was one of them poor scholars that had not twice as much as they 
purtended.” 

“Was that the way with yerself, avick?” she answered. James 
pushed back the desk, filing the ruler at the cat—bounced the door 
after kim—and went to bed. He did not fall very soon asleep—nor 
when he did, did he sleep very soundly—but tossed and tumbled about 
in a most undignified marfner. So much so that his poor wife left off 
rocking, and, taking out her beads, began praying for him as hard and 
fast as she could; and she believed her prayers took effect, for he soon 
became •tranquil and slept soundly: but Mary went on praying; she 
was accounted what was called the steadiest hand at praycm in the 
country, but, on this particular night, she prayed on without stopping, 
until the grey cock, who always crowed'*at four,^old her what the time 
was, and she thought she might as wdUMpep for a couple of hours, for 
Mary coilTd not only pray when she like^ bulAleep when she pleased, 
which is frequently the case with the innocenkhearted. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as she hung the beads on the same jiail that supported the holy 
water cross and cup, James gave a groan Snd a start, and called her— 
“ Give me your hand,"’ he said, “ that I may Tenow it s you that’s in it.” 
Mary did so, and affectionately bade God blea^im. 

“Mary, iny own ould darling,” he whispers, “I’m a grlle sinner, 
and all my learning isn't—isn’t worth a brass farthing.” Mgry was 
really astonished to hear him say this. “ It's quite in airncst I am, dear, 
and here’s the key of my little box, and go and bring out that poor 
scholar’s night-cap, and take care of his money, and as soon as day 
breaks intirely, go find out where he’s stopping, and tell him I ’ll never 
touch cross nor coin belonging to him, nor one of his class, and give him 
hack his coins of silver and his coins of brass; and Mary agra, if you "ve 
the power, turn every boy in the parish into a poor scholar, that I may 
have the satisfaction of taching them, for I’ve had a dream, Mary, 
and I’ll tell it to you, who knows better than myself how to be grateful 
for such a warning,—there, praise the holy saints I is a streak of day¬ 
light; now listen, Mary, and don’t interrupt me:— 

“ 1 suppose it’s dead I was first, but, any how, I thought I was float¬ 
ing about in a dark space—and every minute I wanted to fly up, but 
something kept me down— I could not rise —and as I grew used to the 
darkness, yqp see, I saw a great maiyybings floating about like myself 
—mighty curious shapes—one of theimwth wings like a bat, came close 
up to me, andj^after all, what was it but a Homer; and I thought, may 
be, it would help me up, but when I made a grab at it, it turned into 
siT\pke; then came a grea,t white-faced owl, with red bothered eyes, and 
out of 9 ne of them glared a Voster, and out of the other a Gough, and 
globes and inkhorns changed, Mary, in the sight of my two looking 
c^yes into vivacious tadpoles, swimming here and there and making 
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•game of me as they passed-oh, I thought the time was’a thousand 

ycarS) and everything about me talking bad Latin and Greek that 
w6uld bother a saint, and I, without power to answer or to get away. 
I'm thinking it was the schoolmaster’s purgatory I was in.*’ 

May be so,” replied Mary, "particularly as they wouldn’t let you 
correct the bad Latin, dear.” 

" But it changed, Mary, and I found myself, afther a thousand or 
two years, in the midst of a mist—there was a mistiness all around me 
—and in my head—but it was a clear, soft, downy-like vapour, and I 
luid my full liberty in it, so 1 kept on going up—up for ever so many 
years, and by degrees it cleared away, drawing itself into a hohreen at 
either side, leading towards a great high hill of light, and 1[ made 
straight for the hill; and having got over is, I looked up, and of all the 
brightnesses 1 *ever saw', was the brightness above me the brightest; 
and the more I looked at it the brighter it grew, and yet there was no 
dazzle in my eyes, and something whispered me that that heaven, 
and with that I fell down on my knees and asked how I was to get 
there, for mind ye, Mary, there was a gulf between me and the hill, 
or, to speak more to your understanding, a gap; the hill of light above 
me was in no waji^joined to the hill on which I stood. So I cried how 
was I to get there. \ Well, before you could say twice ten,«4liere stood 
before me seven poor’ scholars, those seven, dear, that I jt|iught, and that 
have taken the vestments since. I knew them all, and 1 knew them 
well. Many a hard day’s work I had gone through with them, just for 
that holy, blessed pay, the love of God—there they stood, and Abel at 
their head.” 

" Oh yah nfhlla I ^h^c of that now, my poor Aby ; didn’t I know 
the good, pure d^p w!RHlihim I” interrupted Mary. 

“ ‘ The only way^for get to that happy place, masther dear,* they 
said, ‘is for you to make a ladder of us/ 

“ ‘ Is it a ladder oi^thc-’ 

“ Whisht, wiTlsyc/’Mnterruptcd the masther. ‘ We arc the stairs,’ said 
they, ‘ that will Ifead you to that happy mansion—all your learning of 
w'hich you w'ere so )jToud—all your examinations—all your disquisitions 
and knowledge—yoyr algebra and mathematics—your Greek—ay, or 
even your Hebrew, if you had that same, all are not worth a trancen. 
All the mighty fine doings, the greatness of man, or of man’s learning, 
are not the value of a single blessing here; but we, masther jewel, we 
ARE Youu charities; seven of us poor boys, through your means, 
learned ihcir duty—seven of us! and upon us you can walk up to tho 
shining light, and be happy for ever.' * 

“ 1 was not a bit bothered at the idea of making a step ladder of the 
seven holy craturcs, who, though they had been poor scholars, were far 
before myself where we were now; but as they bent, I Stept, first, on 
Abel,|ffien on Paddy Blake, then on Billy Murphy; but any how, when 
I got to the end of the seven, I found there were ^ive or six more 
wanting; I tried to make a spring, and only for Abel I’d have gone—I 
don’t know where—he held me fast. O the Lord be merciful I is* this 
the way with me afther all,” I said. " Boys—darlings I can ye get me 
no more than half way a^her all ?” 
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“ * Sure there must be more of us to help you,’ makes answer Paddy 
Blake. ‘ Sure ye lived many years in the world after we left you,’ says 
Abel, 'and, ttn/m you hardened your it isn’t possible but you 

must have had a dale more of us to help you.’ Sure you were never 
content, having tasted the ever-increasing sweetness of seven good 
deeds, to stop short and lave your task unfinished ? Oh, then, if you 
did, masther,' said the poor fellow, ' if you did, it’s myself that’s sorry 
for you.’ Well, Mary, agra I I thought my lieart would burst open, 
when I remembered what came over me hist night—and much more— 
arithmetical catcuIations-«-when 1 had full and pHnty, of what the little 
you gave and 1 taught camd to—and every niggard thought was like a 
sticking up dagger in my heart—and I looking at a glory I could never 
reach, because of my cramped heart, and just then I’woke—I’m sure 
1 must have had the prayers of some holy creature abojU me to cause 
such a warning.” 

Mary ipadu no reply— but sank on her knees by the bed-side, weep¬ 
ing—tears of joy they were—she felt that her prayers had been heard 
and answered. “ And now, Mary, let us up and be stirring, for life is 
but short for the doing of our duties. Wc *11 have the poor scholars to 
breakfast—and darling, you ’ll look out for more of them. And, oh ! but 
my heart’»4s light as the down of a thistle, and all through my blessed 
dream.” 


PASTORAL. 

The girl 1 love is lowly born ; 

She is not rich, she is not fair; 

And yet her presence is to me 
Like the breath of the morning air. 

’Tis fresh with thoughts all innocent, 

*Tis fragrant with the words of love, 
And her eyes shed blessings, like the dawn 
Opening Heaven above I 

For these and other things 1 love 
^ The lowly love-born child of earth ; 
Scorn notHow many love for less 
Than a thousandth part her worth I 
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THE INSTALLATION. 

BY SUUM CUIQTJE, ESQ. 


. datus in Theatre 

Cum tiM plauBUS. — IIoback, Ode xx. Lib. 1. 


CHAPTER I. 

“What do you think of that old fellow ?" inquired Great Tom, 
alluding; to tiie^ale he had just toll'd. 

“ Capital,” I replied. 

“Capital? Then why did you not applaud it? What *are your 
hands made for, ch ? ” 

“ I could not imag'ine yon could want a clapper. You are so full of 
anecdotes, and tell them so amusingly, that I wonder you have never 
brought out a magazine or a paper,” said I. 

“ What, a new Bell Assemblee, or Belt's Life in Oxford ?• No, no : 
I am dependent on beams of solid oak, and not on beams from fair 
ladies’ eyes. I will make you the ‘ happy medium’ of giving to the 
world my extensive views of Life in Oxford. Should you like to hear 
another story ?” 

“ There can't be a doubt about it,” said I. “ Pray oblige me.” 

“ Well, just wait until that heavy hammer pats me on the back.— 
Here he comes—Bom, boni, bom !—there's encouragement I I'm off.” 

“ This is abominable, shameful—I ’ll not endure it longer,” said an 
irate Welsh squire of the county of Glamorgan. “ Half-past nine of a 
fine May morning, and breakfast not ready yet I Here have 1 been up 
these three hours, ridden round my farm, scolded all the labourers, 
and threatened to discharge my bailiff; and when I come home, expect¬ 
ing to find my wife and her niece waiting breakfast for me, I find myself 
waiting for them and breakfast too. I ’ll let them know my mind, and 
directly too.” 

Mr. Cadwallader Price rang the bell violently, and walked to the 
window, which was open. The peacock came up and uttered a peculiar 
note, implying a request for a bit of bread. 

“ Go to the —; but no, it ain’t your fault. Although my break¬ 
fast is not ready, your’s is. There, poor Tom,” said the kind-hearted 
old gentleman, “ There, eat that, and enjoy yourself.” 

The peacock picked up his crumbs, unfurled his tail,*and strutted 
about to show his hundred eyes, as proudly as Argus. 

“ Confound that Wilkins—won’t he answer the bell ? I will see.” 
Pull, pull, pull—tingle, tingle, tingle. “ There, I think that mitst 
fetch him. No 1 Well, here goes again. Confound the bell-pull I 
They don't know how to make bell-pulls now-a-days, or this would not 
have come off in my hands.” 

“ Wilkins! Wilkins 11 ” shouted Mr. Price at the door, after he had 
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thrown th^ delinquent bell-pull out of the window. A triple-voiced 
echo, proceeding from the throats of the housemaid, cook, and scullion- 
wench, answered, “Wilkins, Wilkins, Wilkins I” 

“ Well, hur's a comin*. What dost make a pother for ? '' replied Mr. 
Wilkins. 

“ Master’s in his tantarums, and has rung twice fit to bust the bell,” 
said the cook. 

“ He's been a swearing like mad,” said the housemaid. “And a 
holluring like winkin',” said the scullion.. 

“ 1 heard hur all the time, but I knowVl what hur wanted, and I could 
not get^ the urn to bile. *Hur won't hiss, do all I can,” said Wilkins, 
as he wended his way to the breakfast-room. 

“ Won't hiss? what wonit hiss, yon old fool? ” said his master. 

“ Why this here urn, hur won't hiss a bit, though Uur knows hur 
biles. Ilur's as silent as the grave.” 

“ It is/acit-urn, that's all,” said Mr. Price ; and, in laughing at his 
own shocking bad pun, he forgot to abuse Wilkins for five minutes. 
At last his laughter was exhausted, and his rage broke out. 

“ Where is your mistress ? ” 

“ Hur don't know." 

“ Whei»» is her niece, Mary Owen ? ” 

“ Hur can’t say.” 

“ Wliere is the post-boy ? ” 

“ Hur's putting up hur pony.” 

“ Where are the letters and papers ? ” 

“ Hur's got him in hur’s pocket.” 

“ There, leave off fiddling about the table, and go and fetch the 
letters, and call the ladies, and go—anywhere you like afterwards.” 

Wilkins deliberately altered the position of every knife, fork, plate, 
dish, and teacup; coolly surveyed the effect of the new arrangement, 
and walked slowly out of the room. His master thrust his hands to 
the very bottom of his breeches pockets, wliistkid a Welsh air—not a 
very lively one—called Wilkins an old fool, and told him he w’ould dis¬ 
charge him the moment breakfast was over. 

Wilkins heard the threat, but he had heard it so often before that he 
thought nothing about it. As he happened to meet the scullion-wench 
ill his way to his pantry, he told her to tell the cook to let the house¬ 
maid know that she was lo inform the ladies’ maid that the squire was 
waiting breakfast for their mistresses. He then sauntered into the 
stable-yard, and after inquiring of the letter-boy all the news he had 
heard at the post-town, asked for the letters. When he had carefully 
examined the post-marks, speculated on the handwriting of the direc¬ 
tions, and inspected the seals, he walked leisurely into the house to 
deliver tbem^, but on bis way it struck him be might as well have the 
first look at the newspaper, so he turned into bis pantry, burst the 
envelope, and spelt the leader while he was pretending to air the paper. 
Having satisfied himself that there was no prospect of an immediate 
change of government, and that the funds were not likely to be affected 
by any political event, he took the toast-rack and the contents of the 
letter-bag up to his master. 
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“Give the letters to me, and the paper to your master,’* said Mrs. 
Price. 

“ Put them all down together here, by my side, sirrah, and leave the 
room,” mumbled Mr. Price, through the folds of a large slice of ham, 

Wilkins looked first to his mistress, and then at his master; and, as 
he did not wish to offend either of them, gave the letters and papers to 
Miss Mary Owen, and vanished. 

“ Pack up 1” screamed the ’squire ; “you go directly after breakfast.” 

“ How can you, Mr. Prico? Really, you put yourself in such pas¬ 
sions, that, what with anger and hot tea,^your face looks apoplectic 
at this moment. You ’ll have a fit, depend upon it,’’ said tbe lady. 
‘^Mary, my love, give me the letters.” 

“At your peril!” screamed the'squirt?; you—you, who are living 
here upon my bounty—you dare to disobey ! pack up I that’s all.” 

“Dear uncle, dear aunt," said Mary, bursting into tears," what am I 
to do? how am I to act ?” • 

“ Pooh I nonsense, girl—Mary—my dear child—I did not mean— 
there, don’t cry; give your aunt all the letters directed to her, and hand 
the rest to me—-there, don’t be a fool—leave off crying—give me a kiss, 
and another slice of ham.” 

Mary obeyed all the orders as well as she could; but a’^ the tears 
made her eyes dim, she could not read the directions clearly, and gave 
one of her uncle’s letters to her aunt. 

“ Delightful!” said the lady; “ here is the Oxford post mark—a letter 
from dear Owen.” 

“Not directed to yoUf I'll take my affidavit; my son Owen always 
writes to me* Give it me. Mary, it is abominable.” But Mary was 
too much interested in the contents of her cousin's letter to heed her 
uncle. 

“What can it matter to which of his parents Owen writes? It 
equally concerns us both,” said Mrs. Price, as she broke the seal. 

The 'squire said something which sounded very like an oath, and, 
seizing the paper, dashed it open with his right hand, just as players 
think it proper to open a letter on the stage, and pretended to be 
deeply interested in its contents. 

“ Cadwallader, my dear, Owen tells us that he has taken his degree,” 
said the lady. 

“Ha! hum I he I Stocks a degree worse, I see,” said Mr. Price, 
quoting the paper. 

^‘And be says that there are to be grand doings at Oxford this 
summer. The Duke is to be installed as Chancellor.” 

“ Ha I hum I first of May—grand procession of sweeps.” 

“ He wishes us to pay him a visit.” 

“ Hum I ha I the visiting justices complained of great extrava¬ 
gance, and ■ ^ 

“He has hired lodgings for us.” 

“ And lodged a complaint against the governor.” 

“Cadwallader, ray dear, do you hear? Hand the letter to your 
uncle, Mary.” 

Mary did so. The old gentleman coquetted for a time; but hie 
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curiosity^ and his anxiety to hear from his only son, induced him to 
drop his paper to read the letter^ parentally and parenthetically, 
thus:— 

'‘Dear Governor, (disrespectful) I am happy to tell you that I am 
now an A.B. The fees came to 17/. odd (and very dear too.) We 
ore to have a scrummage, (what the deuce is that ?) a regular shindy 
(oh I a slang phrase for a town and gown fight—hope he*li get thrashed) 
this term. The Duke is to be installed (my coach-horses are in-j/o/Z-ed 
every night—hah 1 hah I), all the world will be here, so you must come 
up, and^bring the governess (meaning you, mam) and my dear cousin. 
Lodgings are very dear, but I have hired you a sitting room and two 
bed-rooms, in the High-stre«t, at only five guineas (a month .>) a day. 
(Oh I Lord I—ruin—ruin.) Yon can breakfast and diae in the hall, 
and it will bij put down in my battels (yes—and I shall have to pay for 
it.) Wecshall have lots of champagne; and you may as well bring 
your cheque-book with you, as I should like to get rid of my ticks (so 
would my sheep.) I don’t owe much, but should not like to leave the 
Varsity (slang again) owing anything—but you know all about that. 

^ Your affectionate son, (yes, very !) 

Owen Price.” 

“ Know all about that. Yes,” said Mr. Price. Don’t owe much— 
a hem 1” 

“ Well, my love, Owen seems to have got through his career cre¬ 
ditably.” 

With a great deal of credit, no doubt. Most men do. There were 
Hugh Williams, and William Hughes, and Owen Roberts, and Jiobert 
Owen, your relations, Madam, left it with great credit—to the amount 
of 1500/. among them.” 

“ Well, my love, you had better write and say what day he may 
expect us.” 

“Do, dear uncle; I do so long to see Oxford,” said Mary. 

“Don't doubt it; but no, I will not go; it would cost me—let me 
see—post-horses, turnpikes, inns, and lodgings—it would cost at 
least-” 

“ What can it matter what it would cost, Mr. Price ? You are rich 
enough to afford it. You have only one child, and plenty of money, 
which —” 

“ Which I made by my own exertions. Did not I work like a slave 
while 1 was at the bar, to redeem the family estate, and buy out the 
button-maker from Birmingham, who was mortgagee over the property ? 

I have workej hard, Mrs. Price, and do not intend to squander my 
money away; besides, what do I care for shows and ceremonies, 
and-” , 

“Though you are too old to enjoy such scenes, yon ought not to 
forgot that younger persons 

“Madam—Mrs. Price—although I am twenty years your senior, and 
made an ass of myself by marrying a young woman, 1 am not too old 
to enjoy myself; I can walk ten milesr with any one, now—and to 
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prove it to you, I ‘•xill enjoy myself—I will go up to Oxford, renew 
my old acquaintances-” 

“ If there are any of them left,” said Mrs. Price, so/lo voce. 

-and drink champagne to excess, just to oblige—not you, 

madam, but my niece, there. Wilkins, take away, and bring me the 
portfolio and inkstand.” 

Mrs. Price, having gained her point, beckoned to her niece, and 
both of them left the room to look over their silks and satins, and to 
see what would be wanting for their visit to Oxford. 

Wilkins, having cleared the table, stood before his master, and, 
smoothing down his gray hairs, said, “ Hur's packed up, and ready 
to go.’’ 

“ Go ! you old fool, where do you meai to go to ? ” — “ Hur don’t 
know.” , 

“ Who’d engage such a plaguy fellow as you ?—an old donkey 
that has grown gray in my service, eh?—Go ? yes, go and get what I 
ordered you ; and hark ye, Wilkins, you must order a new suit of livery, 
for I mean to take you up to Oxford with me.” 

“ Oxford ! ” cried Wilkins, showing as much astonishment at the 
notion of his master's going to that beautiful city, as if he had not 
heard every word of his young master’s letter read. “Oxford! hur 
should like to see it once more, for liur liked it much when hur was 
up at college with bur master.” 

‘‘ Ah, Wilkins, that’s many years ago now,” said Mr. Price ; “ yet 
I can recollect many scenes and many familiar faces, that time ought 
to have blotted out of one’s memory.” 

“ Does hur recollect carrying away the sign of the Mitre, and 
nailing it over Dean Jackson's door?” 

“ Ah I ah ! yes—well—well, it was prophetic, however. He was a 
bishop soon after! ” 

“ Hur remembers too, stealing the college laundress’s board, and 
putting it in surgeon Steven’s window, so that every one who passed 
by saw plainly written up, mangling done here.” 

“ Ah! ah I yes—Wilkins—poor Jones got expelled for that job ; he 
lost his gown in running away from the Proctor, and was fool enough 
to offer five shillings reward for its recovery.” 

And hur master escaped, because hur knocked down the bulbdog 
who was carrying hur off to college.” 

You did—you did—and got your knuckles cut, against his great 
teeth. You don’t forget the town and gown fight at Carfax, on the 
fifth of November ? ”—Hur never can; how you did knock about that 
big bargeman,—one, two, three, down he went.” 

“ Up he was again—right and left—there he had it—he rushed in— 

I caught him under my left arm and hammered away at^his head with 
my right hand.” ^ 

“ Hur tried to trip you up.” 

Could not though—I was too strong for him; full of ale^ and 

spirits animal ones I mean—at last he gave in—three cheers for the 

gown, and home to college beforiB we were caught by the Proctors; 
hurrah I those were jolly days.” 
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Both master and man had got so excited by their reminiscences, 
that, without knowing it, they were sparring at one another as if about 
to re>enact the fighting scene. Suddenly, however, the 'squire dropped 
his arms, looked very foolish, and having given a loud cough, said— 
** This is very silly; we must forget it all, Wilkins ; we must forget all 
our youthful follies—go—go—fetch the inkstand and portfolio.” 

Wilkins looked more foolish than his master, for as he turned to go, 
he saw his mistress and her niece standing at the door and laughing 
at the extraordinary scene they had witnessed, unobserved by the per¬ 
formers, lie ran away faster than he had ever done, since he ran away 
from the Proctors. * 

Mr. IPrice, after endeavouring to explain away the strong impression 
of his youthful improprieti^, which he was fearful he had made upon 
the minds of the ladies, sat down and wrote to his son ,-to tell him the 
day and hour^ when he might expect to see him in Oxford. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Come, Price Owen,” said Owen Price to his cousin Mary's brother, 
“finish tl'at cold heef and the tankard. I muvSt get all cleared away 
and made tidy before the governor arrives.” 

Price Owen was not very long in fulfilling his cousin’s wishes. He 
took a long draught, and handed the silver vessel across the table to 
show that he had done his duty. Owen Price, finding that there was 
not above half a pint left, absorbed it. They were both Welshmen, 
and, as Oxford men firmly believe, Welshmen drink nothing but 
beer; though they disguise it under the alias of coorooh^ or some 
such queer name. “ At what hour will my uncle be here ? ” inquired 
Price Owen. 

“ In time for dinner. I have ordered a neat little spread from that 
prince of cooks, brother Jubbe, to be ready in his lodgings at six 
o’clock.” 

“ Where have you put them ?” 

“ At the print-shop just opposite St. Mary’s. Capital place to see 
everything and everybody, and very cheap, considering.” 

“ How do they travel 

“Post, of course; in the old family tub that the governor calls a 
carriage. I have taken care to secure four good horses at every stage 
on this side of Bath.” 

** Four? Why, uncle is doing things more liberally than usual, is 
he not ?” 

“ Rather so; but when he does make up his mind to do anything out 
of the commSn way, he does it handsomely.” 

“Would it not be as well just to set your rooms to rights a little 
before he arrive^?—just to put these whips, foils, and boxing-gloves 
out of sight; take down one or two sporting prints, and that spinning 
opera dancer—eh ?” 

“ No, no. The governor knows I indulge in little follies and fool¬ 
eries, and I have no wish to play the hypocrite. There is nothing 
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vicious in driving, riding, fencing, or sparring; and, as to mademoiseUc 
there, he knows I never saw the original of the picture in my life.” 

** You don’t mean to let the ladies criticise your furniture, I presume. 
Here’s a hearth-rug (holding up a thing full of holes and poker-burn¬ 
ings). There's a looking-glass (pointing to a mirror with a diverging 
crack across it, such as is seen on the ice, when a little boy throws a 
large stone upon it); just look at those curtains, and that legless 
sofa,” 

“Oh I never mind. They know that I am in my last term, and 
about to third the valuables to the next comer-up, and will make due 
allowances. Here, however, is a little docunfent that will rather astonish 
the governor and try his temper,” said Owen Price, as he unfoldeS a long 
paper with three red lines, filled with figures, extending down to its 
very bottom.” , 

“What the dickens is that?” inquired Price Owen. 

“ Merely a list of my ticks—that is all.” 

“All? What is The amount of the all?” 

“ Only some 749/. 1^. 

“ Whew I ” whistled Price Owen, with liis eyes starting out of his 
head. 

“You m<ay well whistle, considering you are almost aJ’resh-man. 
I did not think I had contracted debts to one-quarter the amount. The 
governor gave me a fair allowance, and I paid bills every term, but, 
you see—tliere it is—I cannot dispute an item of it. The ruinous 
system of ticking is injurious both to the giver and taker of credit. 
Take warning by this little document, cousin—mind and pay ready- 
money for everything.” 

“ 1 have done so liitherto, but I have been sorely tempted to infringe 
the rule I have laid down ; for things are thrust upon you as it were, 
and you are so politely requested to allow the sellers to book them, 
with an assurance that you will be allowed to consult your own conve¬ 
nience as to the time of payment, that it is difficult to resist." 

“ The system is a bad one. Everybody allows it to be so, and no 
remedy has yet been found to correct it effectually. I am weak enough 
to fancy that if an act were passed making University-men’s debts 
irrecoverable in any court of law, after they had been contracted more 
than six months, it would put an end to the long-ticking system 
altogether.” 

“ And save much misery to both vendor and buyer,” said Price Owen. 

“ But a truce to this. There are the bills, justly due to as honour¬ 
able a set of tradesmen as any in the country—though it is the fashion 
to abuse them—and the governor must find the wherewith to discharge 
them." 

“ He will be in a terrible passion,” said Price Owen. •“ He will, fbr 
a time ; a very little puts him out of temper; but I am not afraid; for, 
let him examine the bills—which he will do, for he is man of business 
—and he will find none among them for the effeminacies of Oxford 
life—tarts, trinkets, and trumpery—but all for manly sports and pas¬ 
times, rowing, hunting, shooting, fishing, and driving, in which he 
himself once delighted." 
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“I am grateful—especially under these circumstances—that I have 
as yet managed to pay my way with the income derived from my 
scholarship, and the allowance which my uncle, your father, kindly 
allows me. I owe all to you, Owen Price; for if it had not been for 
your kind and disinterested suggestions in my behalf, I should have 
been nailed to a lawyer’s desk all my life." 

“ My suggestions were not perhaps so disinterested as you may 
imagine. You are a mere hoy of seventeen, and do not know the 
world (the speaker was nearly three-andrtwenty). When you are as 
old as I am you will look for a motive—a selfish one, too—in the 
actions pf every man," 

I can imagine but one motive, and that only half>selfish, in which 
you were actuated in youit kindness towards me," said Price Owen, 
taking his cousin by the hand. 

“ And that is-? ” 

“ An affection—more than cousinly—for my sister Mary." 

You are right. I am not ashamed to tell you that I love your 
sister, and on her account was anxious to promote the wishes of her 
brother. We have been brought up together from children, and her 
beauty—aided by her virtues and amiable qualities—have made an 
indelible iwpression upon my heart." 

But my uncle?” 

“ Does not, I believe, suspect my feelings towards her, although 
your aunt, my mother, I am persuaded, both sees and encourages 
them ; but I am resolved to speak openly to him on the subject, for I 
never have a wish to conceal anything from him that is not mean and 
dishonourable." 

“ Success attend you ! I could not wish for Mary a more desirable 
lot than to he united to you.” 

“ Knough. Now let us walk out and see what the world—for all 
the world is here on this occasion—is doing with itself." 

The cousins walked arm-in-arm down the quiet Turl without meeting 
a soul; but when they reached the High-street they found it filled with 
gow'nsmen of all ages and degrees; strangers of every rank in life, from 
the humblest labourer to the titled landowner; from peasant to peer; 
and ladies, beaming with beauty and dressed with taste and elegance, 
who walked or rode, attended by their assiduous swains and their 
watchful chaperons and guardians. A gayer scene was never witnessed ; 
care seemed to be banished; joy sat on every face ; delight beamed from 
every eye. The houses and shops looked as if dressed in holiday garbs, 
and the windows above the basement stories were filled with gazers on 
the merry crowd below. Suddenly the tide of strangers seemed to be 
ebbing from the town, and it appeared as if the High-street would soon 
be at low-watbr mark. Horsemen and carriages pressed through the 
foot-people, and were urged as hastily as the crowd which impeded their 
way would permit, towards Magdalen Bridge. 

** Make haste, or you will be too late,” said a college friend to the 
cousins, as he was hurrying by them. 

“ Too late for what ? ” asked Price. 

To meet the Duke—come along—all the men are halfway tolffley 
by this time.” 
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With pushing and squeezing, amidst expostulations an^ apologies, 
the three young men forced their way down the High-street and over 
the bridge to the London road. It was lined on either side with an 
uninterrupted row of spectators, between which were stationed carriages 
of every description. The eyes of all were directed towards the eminence 
above Oxford called Rose Hill; and for some time nothing was seen but 
the dense mass of human beings, and the lines of carriages, waiting to 
greet the hero of the age. Suddenly, however, a thick cloud of dust 
appeared, coming like a mist over the hill; a body of horsemen was seen 
dashing down the ascent, and a cry of ‘ The Dpke 1 the Duke I’ flew from 
mouth to mouth. The bells from every tower struck up a joyful peal, 
loud shouts rent the air, and caps and hats were to be seen whirling 
about in all directions. A space was speedily cleared in the centre of 
the road by a body of gownsmen on horseback and on foot. On came 
the plain green chariot containing the new Chancellor; and as his ear 
caught the stormy shrieks of welcome, and as his eye gazei on the 
crowds assembled to greet him, bis iron soul, as the papers call it, was 
subdued; a peculiar muscular action about the mouth, and a nervous 
application of the tongue to the parched lips, showed that the man who 
stood calmly and coolly gazing on the plain of Waterloo, while the 
fate of two mighty nations were suspended in the balance, was'lnoved— 
painfully moved, by the excitement of the scene before and around him. 

Hurrah! hurrah I the Duke, the Duke! long live the Duke! Three 
cheers for our Chancellor!—hurrah! hurrah—hurrah—ah—ah!*' 
Amidst crushing, rushing, shrieking, and screaming, the rolling of 
carriages, the trampling of horses* feet, and the booming of bells, the 
Duke was borne to the Vice-Chancellor’s, whose lodgings were the 
centre of attraction for the remainder of that memorable day. 

Slowly and with difficulty did Owen Price and his cousin extricate 
themselves from the crowd—they were heated and excited. Both were 
** hoarse with bawling.” Each bad suffered a loss; for Owen Price had 
lost his cap, and Price Owen bad had his scholar’s gown deprived of 
half its fair breadth and proportions. 

“ Nevermind,” cried the elder, “ come along, or we shall be too late 
to receive the governor—an offence he would never forgive.” 

Away I up Cat-street, across by the Radcliffe Library, up Exeter Lane, 
and into the Turi, they sped; a turn to the right, a spring across the 
street, and they were within the college gates. A rush up stairs into 
Owen Price's rooms showed them that they were in time to meet their 
friends, for the apartments were unoccupied. 

Come, come, Price Owen, let us dress as speedily as possible, for 
we look pretty objects, what with the dust, the perspiration, and the 
struggles we have been through.” ^ 

“ I have not a dry thread about me, and my mouth, throat, eyes, and 
ears, seemed filled with burning sand.” > 

“ Away with you, then, to your rooms, and as soon as you have 
made yourself comfortable and presentable, return here to meet an4 
greet your friends; and I say—old fellow—if you should see a scOut.fn 
quad, do just order a tankard from the buttery,” . • 

A few minutes sufficed to restore their personal appearanCM^jind 
FEBRUARY.-NO. II. VOL. I. L ' 
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Owen Price was not a little please<l to see his cousin return, followed by 
a scout, bearing a huge silver cup, iillod with mild ale. ** The Duke I” 
shouted he, before he placed the vessel to his lips. The Duke I” cried 
the other, ere he handed it—exhausted—to the scout; and bid him go 
follow their example, at his expense, in the buttery; an order of which 
John was not slow to avail himself. 

“ Hark I" cried Owen Price, “hark! I hear the rumble of wheels; 
that must be the governor; 1 can swear to that peculiar roll of the tub 
anywhere. Here they are, pulled up at the gates; let us run and meet 
them.” 

Down rushed the eager pair, four or five steps at a spring, and 
dashed through the portals just as the steps were being let down. 

“ My dear boy ! ” cried ^he ’squire. 

** My dear Owen I ” said the mother. 

** Dear biiothor, dear cousin,” whispered Mary. 

Hor’ do ye do? how do ye do? Glad to see yon. Ah I Wilkins, 
is that yon? how are you?” 

“ Hur’s almost choked with the dust.” 

“ Well, never mind, you shall wash that away presently. You know 
the buttery—eh ?” 

‘‘ HuPused to know it well,” said Wilkins, winking. 

“ It stands just where it used to stand. So, do you and Lucy 
go on to the lodgings, and get the things unpacked, and we will follow 
on foot. Post-boy, drive on to the print-sellers, opposite St. Mary’s.” 

Away rumbled the tub with the two servants. The ’squire, too 
happy at seeing his son and nephew, and liis old college again, had 
quite fofgotten to put himself in a passion with the post-boy for having 
driven too slow or too fast—he had forgotten which. He grasped the 
boys’ hands, gave a violent rap on the ground with his stick, looked 
up and down the Tiirl, gazed on the college gates, and seemed to fancy 
himself young again. A deep sigh, however, as he dropped his eyes, 
put his left arm behind his back, and walked into college, leaning heavily 
on his stick, seemed to show that the fancy had given place to a strong 
conviction that he had been dreaming of “ long, long ago.” 

“ What a room 1 ” cried Mrs. Price. “ I declare I never suw such a 
place in my life.” 

It is rather out of sorts—but you know, dear mother, I am just 
going to give up my rooms—so you see I did not think it necessary to 
go to any expense in-” 

“ Quite right, boy, quite right,” said the ’squire. ** I recollect when I 
went down for good, my rooms were not much better.” 

“ But Heavens I what a carpet—what a rug I and Mary, my dear, do 
not ventiir^to sit down on that sofa, nor on any of the chairs^they 
will soil your new silk pelisse I ” 

“ Pooh I po^h I madam, sit down, I insist upon it, while I go to 
call on the Principal. 1 never came up to Oxford in my life without 
going to pay my respects to the head of tb^ college before 1 did anything 
else.” 

Owen Price accompanied his father to the door of the Principars 
lodgings, and when he had seen him admitted, ran back to bis own 
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rooms to take the opportunity of having a little private talk with bis 
mother and Mary. They had a longer chat than any of them could 
have anticipated; but the'squire had got upon “the days gone by” 
with the Principal, who was a man of his own standing, and forgot the 
rapidity with which time was flying, until reminded of it by the 
college clock striking five. 

A few minutes sufficed to enable the visitors to reach the apartments 
provided for them. The dinner was nicely served and admirably 
cooked. The 'squire pronourfced it excellent, and only flew out once 
to blame his son for not having ordered a brown George and a dish of 
sausages, forgetting that the latter were out of season, anti that the 
former was only eaten at breakfast. lie drank freely of champagne, 
and urged the ladies to follow his example, but left “ the boys ” to do 
as they pleased,* knowing any exhortation on the subject would be a 
mere waste of words. He even insisted on Wilkins's drinking one 
glass to the health of the Duke; but Wilkins begged to be Excused, 
saying— 

“ Hur never liked and would rather drink to his Grace in the 
buttery. Ilur knew what ale was made of.” 

“ Sorry to hurry you, my dear father, but push on the claret; we 
must not sit over our wine, but take the ladies into Christ Church 
Meadow to sec the boats come in,” said Owen Price. 

“What! a boat-race?” cried the 'squire; “ bumpers round—here's 
success to the crews—hurrah I 1 remember the time when 1 pulled 
stroke myself.” 

“ There will be no race this evening, uncle, but a splendid sight; all 
the boats row down to IfHey and up again two or three times, in the 
order of their flags.” 

“ Flags 1 Iffiey ? I don’t understand. In my days we had no flags, 
and always pulled up to Medley or Godstow,” said the ’squire. 

“ Well, never mind, my dear; let us go and see them. Come, 
Mary Owen will take care of you, and your brother of me,” said 
Mrs. Price. 

“ And I may take care of myself, I suppose. Well, never mind. 
One more bumper though, before we go. Oxford ! for w'ith all thy 
faults, I love thee still—Oxford I Glorious old Oxford I hurrah I my 
boys, hurrah 1” The 'squire drank the bumper to the dregs; and, in 
his excitement, threw the glass over his shoulder, and smashed it to 
pieces. He then seized his cane, and looked round, as much as to say, 

“ Let any one laugh at me that dares.” No one felt disposed to smile 
even, fop his feelings were understood and respected. 

What crowds filled thy meadow, oh I house founded by eighth 
Henry and his chancellor, on th,is joyful evening I Nevej had Oxford 
witnessed such a multitude of all that is great and good in this 
lavoured land before, and never can it again. Royalty trod the same 
path with the humble artisan. Peers and peeresses mingled with trades¬ 
men and their wives. Lords were shouldered'by commoners, and ladies 
contended with sempstresses to gain the nfost favourable positions for 
seeing the procession of boats. Pride had-forgotten its own existence, 
and pomposity was at a most lamentable discount. 

h 2 
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“ Here they come 1 Hurrah, Christ Church I Hurrah, Brazenose 1 
Go it Baliol/' roared the 'squire. His fine hearty voice was heard above 
the murmuring of ten thousand tongues, and a universal shout rent the 
air as boat after boat, manned by crews of as fine young men as are to 
be seen anywhere, swept by to the barge. Again and again was the 
shout raised, until Isis trembled within her sedgy banks, and enthu¬ 
siasm almost grew into madness* 

A crowd of young men had, as usual, filled the top of the barge. In 
a sudden lull of the mighty storm of shoutings, one of them took oif 
his hat and cried, A ch^er for the Duke !*' All the other cheers 
appeared like a mere murmur of distant waves to this. It was astound- 
ing^frightful. A dead silence followed, and men gazed in each other’s 
faces as though they would'seek there an explanation of the feelings 
that possessed themselves. 

** Come heme—come home, boys~I cannot bear it, it is too much," 
said the''squire, as the tears coursed each other down his cheeks* 

This is worth livingfor; but come home~come home. What are 
you snivelling for, you sons of guns?" 

A quiet chat over the coll'ee-tray closed the evening; at which 
Mr. Wilkins could not officiate, for he was paying his respects to the 
buttery-tap, and talking over old times with the aged college servants* 


CHAPTER III. 

Mr* Owen Price did not think it right to risk the equanimity of his 
father by laying before him the account of his ticks on the first evening 
of his arrival; but on the following morning, after a hearty breakfast 
in his own rooms, at which the brown Georges were not forgotten, 
he contrived to induce his mother and cousin to go to their lodgings 
under the protection of Price Owen, and prepare for the theatre, while 
he had a little conversation with the 'squire. 

“ My dear father," said he, as he put the long list of £ s, d*s into his 
hand, “ I am afraid you will think me very extravagant; but I think 
it best to confess that I have exceeded the very liberal allowance you 
made me, and am in debt, as you will see by this paper." 

Hum—hum—let me see. Wine merchants—tailors—dinners at 

hotels—a new skiff—a sailing-boat—hum—hum—total amount^ 

what ? Hang me if 1 pay it t 1 never heard of such extravagance. 
1 'll lay it before the Vice-Chancellor, and have the men discommoned. 
I 'll expose it and you to the whole world," cried the ’squire, as he laid 
his heavy hand upon the document, with a thump that made the break¬ 
fast things 4^nce upon the table. 

His son did not reply, but stood the very picture of a penitent spend¬ 
thrift, until hia father had exhausted a vast fund of vituperative 
eloquence, and worked off bis passion. He then ventured to hint at 
his .sorrow for bis past follies ; to which he added a promise of amend¬ 
ment for the future, and a hope that he might not be permitted to dis¬ 
grace his family by leaving the University in debt. 

This last was an able thrust, which the high-minded country gen- 
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tleman could not parry. After a long lecture on the impropriety of 
his eon’s proceeding, and a threat of disinheritance if he ever con¬ 
tracted another debt, he took a cheque out of his pockeUbook, and 
filled it up with an order upon his bankers, sufficient to cover the 
whole amount. 

Just as Owen Price bad locked up the cheque in his desk, poor 
Wilkins made his appearance, looking very seedy indeed, from his over¬ 
night’s indulgences, to inquire at what hour the carriage would be 
wanted to take the ladies to the theatre. So favourable an opportunity 
of getting into a violent passion was irresistible. The ’squire bad good 
grounds to go upon, he thought, and he abused bis old servant as a 
heer-drinking sot, and told him to pack up and quit bis service Imme¬ 
diately. Wilkins listened respectfully, but^vithout the slightest signs 
of contrition in his countenance ; and, when the order to pack up had 
been repeated for the third or fourth time, calmly said, “Hur only had 
a quart or two, and it was impossible hur could taste all fhe taps, and 
not get a little fuddled. Hur didn’t think, however, that the ale was 
anything like so good as it was in his honour’s under-graduate days.” 

Of course not,” said the ’squire, and talked himself cool again in 
proving the degeneracy of everything, since his college days,—even of 
the brown Georges,—which he attributed to the passing of reform 
bill, and the admission of the Roman Catholics into parliament. He 
ended his oration by ordering the carriage to be at the door in less 
than half an hour. 

As the ladies were not quite ready when Wilkins announced the 
carriage, Mr. Price had another excellent excuse for displaying his ira- 
cundity. He scolded his lady, and poor Mary, not only down the stairs, 
and as they were getting into the carriage, but during all the tedious 
half hour that it took the post-boy to drive them, about live hundred 
yards, to the gates of the theatre. Mrs. Price took no notice whatever 
of her husband’s harangue, but amused herself by looking at the crowds 
of carriages and the throngs of people that filled Broad-street. Poor 
Mary, who was sadly afraid of her uncle, would have burst into tears at 
some of his severe remarks, had not her cousin been present to give 
her courage to endure them. Even his presence might not have suf¬ 
ficed to repress her rising tears—for the snail’s pace at which they 
progressed made the ’squire more irritable than usual—but fortunately 
for her, the pole of the carriage next them in the rank, was driven 
with such violence against them, that it crushed in the back panel, and 
justified the owner in calling to Wilkins to get down and let him out, 
in order to rebuke the coachman for his gross carelessness ; from which 
he was diverted, however, by the apologies of the ladies who filled the 
interior of the offending vehicle. 

At length, Mrs. Price and her niece were placed under thte charge of 
one of the Pro-proctors, and escorted into the theatre; where they were 
soon seated in the centre of the ladies* gallery. The ’sqiflre went round 
to the door leading to the area which is set apart for Masters of Arts 
and strangers, and Owen Price, with Price Owen, who had been riding 
on the rumble with Wilkins, joined the throng of men who had to 
make their way into the under-graduates* gallery. 
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Mr. Prrce’s temper was not improved by having to stand for nearly 
an hour in a dense crowd, waiting for the doors to be opened. He made 
many indignant speeches to his neighbours on the right and left; but 
as they had not been introduced to him, they did not think it necessary 
to reply—which made him still more angry. At length, however, the 
bolts were withdrawn, and the doors thrown open. A rush ensued, and 
with a feeling of suffocation, a sense of painful oppression on his lungs, 
a throbbing of the heart and temples, as though they were about to 
burst, the 'squire found himself in the midst of the area, and gazing- 
on such an assemblage of beautiful women as he had never seen before 

The sight calmed his bbistorous temper for a time; but the heat was 
so great, and the crushing so fearful, that he was about to force his way 
out of the building, when a noise was heard like the charge of heavy 
cavalry over rocky ground, or the rumbling of a volcano before an erup¬ 
tion. The^mass of people in the area, which had been waving to and 
fro likc^a corn-fitdd in a gale of wind, stood immoveable, wondering 
what the awful sound could portend, lioudcr and louder it grew. 
Shrieks, cries, and groans were heard, mingled with the crash of broken 
glass, and loud shouts of “ Go on, go on—air, air, give us air—break 
every window I” 

The floors leading to the under-gradnates’ gallery hud been opened, 
and the young men, eager to gain front seats, were so crowded together 
on the narrow staircases, that they impeded one another’s progress. At 
length they gained the gallery, and ru.shed in with loud shouts; some 
had lost their caps, others had had their gowns torn off their bucks. All 
were as wet with perspiration, as if they had been dragged through a 
field of Swedish turnips on a dewy morning. What cared they for 
that? As soon as they had filled the gallery, they agreed to fill up 
the time that was to elapse before the Chancellor would appear. The 
name of some political character was mentioned and received with shouts 
of applause, or groans and hisses, according to the estimation in which 
he was held by this portion of the rising generation of England. Then 
followed the names of the University authorities, the Vice-chancellor, 
Proctors, Pro-proctors, and Heads of Houses. The crews of the various 
boats were proposed amidst loud hurrahs, and then, “The Ladies T 
which elicited such a shout as fairly astounded the fair causers of it. 

“ Silence I silence!—the Duke !—the Duke I” screamed a man from 
the area. The theatre was as silgnt as the grave: a pin might have been 
heard to fall. The organ struck up a joyous air; the large doors in 
the centre of the building were thrown open. The procession entered, 
and Wellington took his seat in the Chancellor’s chair. 

What pen can describe the awful excitement of that moment I It 
was fearful; men cried as they shouted. The ladies stood trembling 
with agitation, as the tears ran from their eyes; and for some ten 
minutes the Duke sat, nervously touching his parched lips with his 
tongue, and seemingly deeply affected by the scene before him. 

At length he rose to open the business of the convocation. It was 
a signal for renewed shouts, which lasted so long, that he turned bis 
eyes imploringly to the galleries, and was aided by the authorities pre- 
*'ent in trying to procure silence. All in vain ; shout after shout rent 
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the air» until the men were completely exhausted, and gave tn from a 
physical inability to continue. 

it is nut my intention to give a detailed account of all that occurred 
on this memorable occasion. It is fresh in the memory of thousands, 
and will never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. One circum¬ 
stance 1 must record, for it made such an impression upon me as no 
lapse of time can erase. Among the many odes recited in the theatre, 
complimentary to the Chancellor, was one written and spoken by a 
clever youth, who ably alluded to all the scenes in which the Duke had 
been engaged. A vivid and he*art-stirring description of all his achieve¬ 
ments, in India, Spain, and France, wasvlistened to in breathless 
silence ; but when he ended his ode with the talisinanic nitme of 
Waterloo, three thousand human beings rose as one individual, so 
simultaneous was the movement, and a shout was raised that was heard 
distinctly on Headington hill. The Duke is said to have wept from 
excitement. 


CIIAPTKlt JV. 

But I must return to my party. 

Mr. Cadwalladep Price had been one of the most energetic jictors in 
the scenes I have faintly portrayed. lie had shouted until he was 
hoarse, iind applauded until his hands wore sore. Had any one in his 
vicinity ventured to give utterance to a dissentient sound, he would 
assuredly have knocked him down ; but as everybody was almost as 
enthusiastic as himself, he left the theatre in good humour with all the 
world, and waited for the ladies, the young men, and the carriage, 
without a murmur. 

As soon as a cliange of dress was effected, which was rendered neces¬ 
sary from the heat of the theatre, Owen Price took his friends to- 

College, where he had an invitation to an archery meeting and a 
luncheon in the gardens. The shooting was said to have been remark¬ 
ably well executed; but, as Owen Price rather despised such perform¬ 
ances, he amused himself with talking to his pretty cousin, until the 
“ gentlemen sportsmen ” laid aside their bows and arrows and escorted 
their fair visitors to the pavilion, where refreshments were prepared for 
them. 

Pop—pop—pop—a perpetual popping was heard, as bottle after 
bottle of champagne was uncorked; indeed, so much of what was 
called champagne was imbibed in Oxford during this Commemoration 
week, that the price of perry rose in Herefordshire to an unprece¬ 
dented height. 

Mr. Price was thirsty; the wine was nicely iced. He drank with 
every lady near him ; and when he had exhausted his fair friends, he 
challenged the gentlemen, and then began to cut jokes and make puns, 
and finally to deliver complimentary speeches, which »he might have 
prolonged to dinner-time, had not the gentlemen left him to resume 
their shooting, and taken the ladies with them ; so that he was left with 
only one auditor, his unfortunate nephew, Price Owen, whom he held 
fast by the button of his coat until his oratory was exhausted. 
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A dinner at six o’clock> in the College Hal), was followed by a 
dance. Of course champagne dew about as liberally as possible, and 
of course the elderly gentlemen who did not join in the dance amused 
themselves with a quiet talk, and a little claret, in the common room. 
Old stories were raked up, former pranks recorded, and many a sigh 
heaved to the memory of companions now withered and gone.” 

To say that Mr. Price was in the least degree tipsy would be false, 
but he was excited by the events of the day, and a little overcome by 
the strength of his feelings and the number of toasts he bad drunk. 
When eleven o'clock came he retired to bis lodgings, with all bis party, 
in one of those queer humours that men are wont to fall into when 
they bkve taken a little too much, and not quite enough to make them 
see everything in its brightest light. He was rather sleepy, and very 
prosy between his short naps. He would not go to bed, but would 
have a glass of soda water, and would give a long account of all the 
proceedings bf the day, as he sipped it. At length he talked himself to 
sleep, an(i his son took the opportunity of begging his cousin Mary to 
sit down to the piano>forte and sing him a song. 

Mary could not refuse. She struck a few chords, and was about to 
begin u little Welsh air, when her uncle woke up and expressed bis 
surprise j:hat anybody should think of making a noise at that time of 
night, when, it was very evident, he was tired and anxious to go to bed. 
‘‘But it is just like you girls—always wanting to show off I” 

Mary explained that she was going to sing merely to oblige her 
cousin. Mrs. Price corroborated her explanation, and Owen Price and 
Price Owen gave their evidence to the same effect. The black cloud 
of ilbhumour, however, had spread itself over the mind of the old 
gentleman, and he grew so cross and peevish at last, that his wife took 
her niece by the arm and led her from the room. 

“ There—there,” said the ’squire, “ that is the way in which I am 
treated—not even a parting word—not even a good night.” 

“My dear father; Mary—” 

“My dear uncle, my sister, I am sure—” 

“ Is a good-for-nothing, ungrateful hussy. I will rid my house of 
her, and turn her out into the world to gain a livelihood as a 
governess." 

Owen Price was “ a chip of the old block,” and his passionate dispo¬ 
sition, which, according to some theories, he must have inherited from 
his father, was more uncontrollable than usual, from the excitement 
caused by the day’s proceedings, and the uncalled-for severity of the 
old gentleman’s remarks. In spite of all his cousin could do to prevent 
him, he “made a clean breast of it,” as Old Bailey counsellors call 
making a confession, and revealed to his astonished paternity his 
love for his; cousin, and his full determination to make of her a 
Mrs. Price, junior. 

Cadwallader was too angry to speak; be whistled vehemently for 
some minutes, and then rushed to the door and screamed for his wife 
and niece to come back immediately. They, thinking that something 
very serious was going on, quickly made their appearance, and 
demanded the cause of their being summoned so loudly. 
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<< Ask that young gentleman, madam, who is walking aj^out there 
like a poet in a Bt of inspiration/’ said Mr. Price, thrusting his hands, 
according to his custom when enraged, to the very bottom of his pockets. 

** What is the matter, my dear Owen ? ” said the mother. 

** Cousin Owen, what have you done to offend your father so griev¬ 
ously ?” inquired Mary. 

** Only what 1 ought to have done long since—K:onfes6ed my love for 
you, and my full determination to make you mine. 1 know that our 
affection is mutual, and that my good mother will not throw any 
obstacles in the way of our uifion.” 

Owen seized Mary's hand as he spoke, and she threw herself upon 
his shoulder and wept. Mrs. Price and her brother bid her bi) com¬ 
forted, and not give way to her tears. 

There, madam, there—you bear him; you see him—all this is 
vastly Bgreeabld, when you, he, and she, know very well that 1 had set 
my heart on bis marrying Miss Dorothea Williams, the owner of 
Dingley Park, that joins on to my estate—three hundred acr#D of free¬ 
hold land, and without an incumbrance—you know it, madam.” 

“ I know nothing of the sort,” said Mrs. Price. 

Then you ought to have known it by instinct, madam,” said the 
'squire, bouncing his hand on the table. 

“ Dorothy Williams, sir I” cried Owen Price ; why, she is an old 
lady—thirty, if she is a day.” 

** Yes, sir, and has a thousand pounds in the funds, for every year she 
has lived.” 

** I will not marry hert I am determined. If X am not allowed to 
marry my dear Mary here, I will live single all my life, and extinguish 
our branch of the family tree,” said Owen Price. 

“ Owen, dearest Owen, do not provoke my kind uncle. Say no more 
to-night, and permit me to retire,” sobbed Mary. 

** Ay—retire—go, go—but hear me before you go. I shall order 
the carnage to the door at nine o’clock to-morrow morning, to leave 
Oxford. You will all be ready to accompany me, or dread my severest 
displeasure.” 

In vain were expostulations or entreaties; the old gentleman remained 
firm, and Wilkins was sent for from the buttery, and sent, half intoxi¬ 
cated, and totally disgusted, to the Mitre, to order four horses on to 
Farringdon at nine in the morning. Lucy, who was tired to death with 
the gaieties of the day, was ordered to pack up immediately. 

Now, madam, you and your niece will be good enough to retire; 
and you boys will go home tu your rooms, and be ready punctually at 
nine in the morning. I shall order a chaise for you and your luggage 
to precede us, for I shall not lose sight of you.” 

The ladies, or rather the elder of them, tried her eloquence to induce 
her husband to remain and see the ceremony of the Installation com¬ 
pleted ; but the rage into which such a monstrous proposition, under 
the circumstances, threw the ’squire, induced the whole party to obey 
bis orders without further remark. 

Owen Price would have followed the ladies, and endeavoured to per¬ 
suade his cousin to elope with him that very night, and solicited his 
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mother to accompany her as bridesmaid, and his cousin, Price Owen, 
to ride in the dickey, to be prepared to act as a father to give her away, 
using the cheque, intended to pay his college bills, to pay all the 
expenses to the north and back, had not bis father put on his hat and 
insisted on seeing them to the door, and into the High-street, which he 
did just as Mr. Wilkins managed to stagger up to it, and say that the 
horses would be at the door at the hour named., 

“What can be the matter with my uncle? I have seen him in a 
passion—a violent one too—but 1 never saw him in such a rage as this 
before. He seems more like a madman than a rational being,” said 
Price Owen, 

“ I fcannot tell, unless the common-room wine has disagreed with 
him, or the champagne turped acid on his stomach,” said Owen Price. 

“ Did he never suggest to yon his wish that you should marry 
Dorothea Williams, and her three hundred acres before ?” 

“ Never. ' My dear fellow, you never saw Dorothy, did you ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Well, then, you never saw a plainer person in your life. She is 
half-educated, as vulgar as a housemaid, and as ugly as old Wilkins. If 
I marry her, may I-” 

“ Say po more, but let us hope that a night's rest and pleasant dreams 
may yet induce the governor to forget his anger, and stay out the 
Installation.” 

Morning came, and the young men having risen early to get their 
portmanteaus packed, went to the lodgings of Mr. Price. He was up 
and ready to receive them, in a much worse humour than he had dis- 
})layed on the previous evening. Mrs. Price assured them that she had 
not had an hour's sleep, as he had tossed and tumbled about in bed all 
night long, and talked of nothing but Dorothy Williams, three hundred 
acres of freehold property, thirty thousand pounds in the funds, and a 
very odd sensation about the pit of liis stomach. Mary made the break¬ 
fast without saying a word; but her eyes showed that she had been 
crying. Wilkins walked the room as if eggs were strewed on the carpet 
and he was afraid of treading on them; and Lucy, the ladies’ maid, 
trembled when she came into the room. 

“The bill I'' screamed the 'squire. 

Wilkins flow, and returned with the print-seller, bearing the docu¬ 
ment in his hand. 

“ Infamous I" 

“ Really, sir, considering the few Installations that do occur in a 
man’s life, I think-” 

“ And what business have you to think ? There’s your money, sir, 
and I hope it may do you good.” 

The print seller bowed, and retired hastily. 

“Why is not the carriage at the door ?” 

“ Hur is,” said Wilkins. 

“ Then why didn’t you say so ? ” 

“Hur hadn’t a chance.” 

In a few minutes all were embarked, and the heavy tub, preceded by 
a hack-chaise, took the road towards Bath, up the High-street, just as 
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the gay crowds were assembling to go to the theatre, to view, the second 
day’s proceedings of the Installation. 

Mrs. Price ventured to hint to Mary how much she should like to 
view them, when the angry 'squire thrust bis head out of the carriage- 
window and bid the boys drive faster, on pain of forfeiting their tips. 

At every stage they travelled through, the squire’s temper got 
worse, and he complained, first of a severe pain, he could not tell 
where; at last, he confessed that he was ill—very ill—and had a most 
uncomfortable sensation in the ball of his great toe, for which be could 
not account. When they arrived at the York House, in Bath, where 
they were to stop for the night, he went to bed at once, and a physician 
was sent for. • 

Dr. -came, and was announced, but^the 'squire said he would 

not see him or anybody. Bring me the paper, Wilkins, and do not 
let me be interrupted." 

Wilkins brought the ** Bath Journal," and sat down in the arm-chair 
by the bed-side. For a few seconds all was quiet. Suddenly itie ’squire 
cried out “ Send for the doctor; I may as well let him poison me off 
at once, for all my hopes are ended—my plans are frustrated; that old 
cat, Dorothy Williams, has maniod her lawyer." 

It was true—Dorothy had eloped extraordinarily. ^ 

Dr. —- felt his patient’s pulse, ask(*{l him a multitude of questions, 
and, putting on an extra solemnity of face, pronounced the disorder to 
be an attack of gout. 

“Gout?—impossible! I never had it before in my life," said the 
'squire. 

“ Very probably," said Dr. -, “ but when elderly country gentle¬ 

men go up to Oxford to witness an Installation, and indulge in under¬ 
graduate champagne, they must not be surprised if a fit of indigestion 
18 converted into a fit of the gout.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Mn. Cadwallader Price was so very comfortable when the gnaw¬ 
ing of ten thousand pounds was no longer felt at his great toe, that he 
placed Mary's hand in his son’s, and bid them be as happy for the 
remainder of their lives as he was at that moment. 

The cousins never regretted the 'squire's visit to the Installation. 
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From gilded dome and minaret 
Had pass’d the latest ray, 

And hushed, beneath her cloudless night 
The Holy City lay; 

The Iman s yoice was heard no more, 
The pilgrim’s evening prayer was o’er; 
And Mecca’s sacred fount and fane 
Were silent as the desert plain. 

But sons of many a land and race 
Within that city slept, 

And, in the Prophet’s holy place 
One lonely watcher kept 
His vigil, fora Persian sage, 

Upon whose locks the snows of age 
Had early fallen, was kneeling there 
Like one that poured his soul in prayer. 

Was it to purge some secret stain 
Of hidden guilt and wrong, 

Or heights of loftier lore to gain, 

The Persian prayed so long ? 

Not so, but to the father’s eyes 
His distant children seemed to rise, 

As last he saw them, where they played 
Beneath their own Palmetto shade. 

They had no mother, she whose love 
His brighter summers crown’d, 

Had early perished like a dove 
By the swift arrow found. 

And Mirza’s spring-time pass’d away 
** With her, and he grew wise and gray ; 
F^r Wisdom’s chosen olive waves 
O’er ruined hearts and early graves. 

But in each fair young face for him, 
Were springs of promise yet, 
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Upon whose fountains Fate and Time 
No darkning- seal had set. 

And he had braved the desert^s breath, 

Its streamless wastes and clouds of death. 

To pray for them in that far fane, 

Where mortal prayers were deemed less vain. 
But now the pilgrim’s inmost soul 
Grew dark with sudden fear, 

As if it felt the strange control 
Of mightier spirits near. ^ 

And Mirza paused, but sight or sound 
There was not in that temple’s bound, 

Save the bright moon, that pour’d a flood 
Of splendour on its solitude. 

But through the silence came a voice 
Of deep and awful power, 

Like murmurs from the midnight skies, 

It said, There is an hour 
In time's eternal circuit given 
To human hopes by pitying Heaven 
In which no prayer is vain : whate'er 
Thy soul desired, that hour is near. 

But Pilgrim, ere the prayer be made. 

Behold before thine eyes 
In the eternal balance weighed 
The things which mortals prize. 

Then choose the better part, and pray 
For those, thy loved ones, far away.” 

It ceased, but from the Pilgrim’s view 
That moonlit temple vanished too. 

And Mirza stood upon that shore, 

Where human joys and woes 
Are past for ever, and before 
His steps resplendent rose 
The golden gates of Paradise, 

All glorious as the eastern skies * 

At the sun's waking ; but between 
There yawned the gulf that ne'er had beea 
By plummet sounded ; darkness hung 
Upon the dreadful deep, 
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And o’er it. like a aiinhoam flung 
From Eden’s golden steeji, 

Appeared Al Sirat’s gleaming bridge ; 

But vvlio might tread that narrow ridge? 

For never had Dama«cjis blade 
A keener, brighter edge displayed. 

• 

And silent /orms around him rose; 

But to the Pilgrim’s gaze, 

Ea(di shadojvy visage seemed of those 
fTe knew in former days ; 

The early friends, whose steps from his 
Had wandered in life’s wilderness, 

And found far different fates; but yet, 
Without one greeting word, they met. 

The first he was a warrior chief, 

In court and camp renowned. 

With poet’s praise, with woman’s love, 

With glory’s laurels crowned ; 

But as he reached that radiant path, 

Down dropped the warrior’s well-won wreath 
He stooped to snatch the verdant store, 

But faltered, and was seen no more. 

'Fhe second was a sage, whose soul 
Had sought the loftiest lore, 

And found it; many a gathered scroll 
Of Wisdom’s wealth he bore ; 

But they dropped from him one by one, 

And now his task was almost done ; 

Yet, as his eye pursued the last, 

He lost the radiant track, and past 
To the dark gulf; but oh, his fall 
Was close by Eden’s gleaming wall. 

At last, there came a woman bowed 
^Vith toil, and early gray ; 

But oh, how swift and sure she trod 
That bright and narrow way; 

For there was nothing in the track 
The Pilgrim left to win her back ; 
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And all the dower she brought to heaven 
Was trampled love, and wrongs forgiven : 
(^But where the warrior lost his wreath, 

The sage his mystic scroll. 

She bqre in fearless h<me and faith 

And glorious was the distant swell 
Of mingled harmonics that fell 
Upon the ear, like a full tide 
Of joy, as the bright portals wide 
Before her wearied footsteps flew, 

And that unknown of earth pass'd through. 


But as she passed, on Mirza's gaze 
What scenes of glory broke I 
Till, dazzled by the wondrous blaze, 

That lonely sleeper woke; 

But only saw the moon again 
Light up the old majestic fane, 

And heard the waking city’s voice. 

Yet did the Pilgrim’s heart rejoice, 

And thank the Prophet who had sent 
Such visions to his rest; 

Then gladly through the desert went, 

To those that loved him best. 

But in his after prayers for them, 

The blossoms of his withered stern, 

That pilgrim Father asked no more 
For the world’s glory or its lore, 

But the pure faith of her who won, 

Where sage and warrior were undone. 

Frances Brown. 


STHANOaUR, 

Jan, inrA, 1844. 
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A WORD J’OR BORPg 
Mn. Editor, 

^ WOULD say a few words to you in favour of a race of mortals com- 

oonly known by the name of Bores. The origin of the title I do not 
pretehd to determine, much less would I attempt to define the exact 
meaning of it. All I insist on is, that those who pass current under 
that appellation, are generally not only among the roost harmless, but 
the roost respectable and amiable members of society. 

A great Vvriter, I am told, makes a distinction between a statesman 
and an 'individual. Now, a bore is always eminently an individual, 
that is, he has properly a character of his own, which marks him out 
from the rest of his species. No one thinks of calling another a bore, 
after he has been worn down by constant attrition to the very image of 
those a|>out him. Such go in and out, and attract no notice. They 
are received everywhere with smiles and compliments as unmeaning 
as themselves. They wear precisely the same clothes as everybody 
else; their phrases are uttered by hundreds of mouths at the same 
instant, in different parts of the town ; their persons, their features, are 
undistinguishable. It is not thus with a bore. I defy you not to 
know him, the instant be comes within eye-shot of you. Once seen, 
he has made an impression never after to be effaced. Nay, it may be 
doubted whether there is not a sort of instinct you know him by, though 
you have never seen him before. 

One quality particularly observable in this set of men, (I do not 
say it is common to them all,) is that of self-knowledge. When a man 
is aware that he belongs to it (and it is seldom he continues long igno¬ 
rant on that point), he comes into the room with an air compounded 
of diffidence and resoluteness peculiar to himself. He feels that he 
is sent to you as a visitation—he looks in, takes his chair, and all but 
says to you, 1 am come, it is my mission, and I must fulfil it; there 
is no escape; perhaps you will be the better for it afterwards.” You 
assume an appearance of unconcern, it may be of acquiescence ; it is 
of no use looking sullen or dogged. Prometheus might as easily have 
frowned the vulture from off his liver; or Sisyphus have scowled away 
the stone from over his head. He begins; he tells you the same 
stories he told you when he called last; nay, at his twenty last calls : 
he asks }uu whether he ever mentioned the Duke of A. to you 
before, when he has mentioned him more than once at every visit; he 
insists o;) yoiA* following him through explanations of matters you are 
quite unconcerned about; he quotes passages from books, which you 
have repeatedly told him those books do not contain, but which he still 
continues to quote on. 

Another of this description calls periodically to assure you that facts 
are facts, and urges it on you as a duty to take diligent heed of every 
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thing that is fact. It is to no purpose jou plead a deficiency of 
curiosity or memory. You declare 0; him that the great poets and 
novelists are your chief historians i that they inform you in a manner 
most suitable to your taste of what has been and is still going on every 
day in all parts of the habitable world. He will have it that what is 
reported to have been done by persons under particular name8>Jind in 
specified times and placesV'id^all that is worth your attention;''that 
facts are facts, and thal the proper study of mankind is facts. He asks 
your opinion of a well«known fact that is related quite difierently by two 
authors equally credible. You have never heard of it before; you tell 
him S 0 | adding that it is indifferent to you which way it happened; 
that it is past, and therefore cannot be recalled. ** That may be," he 
replies; ** but, nevertheless, facts are facts^’ 

Such are the genuine sort of modest and moderate bores. They 
exercise your patience wholesomely. They prepare and enure you 
gently for the endurance of greater evils,—possibly of a sickjbed, or a 
prison. But extremes meet. There is another kind, <*fu]l of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing;" these take you by assault. They would 
effect by noise, and assurance, and impudence, what the others bring 
about by the milder means of tediousness and perseverance. They call 
you by your plain surname at first meeting, and treat you/in every 
respect, as if you had been old and familiar acquaintances. They laugh 
loudly at their own jokes, that are no jokes ; and expect you to laugh 
too. There is no refuge from them except in seclusion from the 
world, or, what is next to it, the privacy of a domestic circle. There 
their bolts fall innocuous. They are nothing without a large audience. 
In describing anything droll that has happened, they move themselves 
about rapidly, and drag the chairs they sit on along with them, in 
order to increase the sound, and make you imagine that it is all passing 
before you. Nature designed them for mountebanks, and they are out 
of their place everywhere but on a clear stage of their own. They are 
what may be termed the desperate bores, if they do not rather deserve 
to be totally excluded from the fraternity. 

Your true bore is essentially a good man. Where will you meet 
with more genuine bores than Sir Charles Grandison or ’Squire All¬ 
worthy, or even Mr. Pickwick; yet how can you picture to yourself 
more perfect men ? Miss Austin, in her novel of ^‘Emma," has repre¬ 
sented a female bore to the life. She is amiable enough in herself, 
that Miss Bates, but would not have shown off half to the same advan¬ 
tage if it bad not been for the full development of this quality* 

^ Almost all women, indeed, are more or less bores ; and that because 
they are better and wiser than men; and the more they excel in this 
particular, the more chance they have of attracting us to them. It is 
not possible, perhaps, to conceive a being of greater intellect or more 
exalted imagination than Don Quixote, or a more ^thorough bore 
than Dulcinea; and I am persuaded that all of us, in proportion as we 
have shared in those endowments of the knight of La Mancha, may 
recollect having been, at some time or other of our lives, under the 
infinence of a similar charm. 

Women, on their side, have the same preference. They like indi- 
FEBRUARY.—NO. 11. VOI.. I. M 
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viduality. They may choose to trifle with creatures of mere outside* 
as like one another as so many ashy-winged butterflies; but their pre¬ 
ference is for a bore; they grasp at him as a virtuoso would clutch an 
Emperor of Morocco. 

The ancients did not describe bores, for this very reason; because 
they thought perfect characters out of nature. Nestor* 1 am aware, 
may be adduced as an instance to the contrary, but he was a wise old 
man, and all such fall inevitably into this class. It is a sort of prce- 
euthanasia, introductory to the last changp. Woe to them if they do 
not submit to it quietly and decently. One of the wittiest yet best- 
nature<l men I ever had the'happiness to know, had too great an appre¬ 
hension of this. He selected, I think* many of us for his friends 
and companions, chiefly on account of some premature recommendation 
he saw in us of this kind. Yet hear his dread of coming into possession 
of the same claims on our good-will himself. His jests/’he complained* 
“ were beginning to grow obsolete, and his stories to be found out. He 
felt the approaches of age ; and while he pretended to cling to life, you 
saw how slender were the ties left to hind him.” 

There have been various'surmises as to the cause of our great Dra¬ 
matist quitting the stage of life at a still earlier part of the perform¬ 
ance. Ik? retired from London and the theatres (it not a prudent 
step) some years before that happened. Fancy him fifrolling about his 
little native town of Stratford, his fortune made; no longer acting or 
writing. What could he have done? what could he have talked of? 
His jests were apt to be misinterpreted; his higher flights were quite 
beyond the reach of his hearers. He might have fallen back on 
narration. He might have told them every Twelfth Night—perhaps 
oftener^how Queen Bess had given that name to one of his plays; 
how her maids of honour bad giggled, and how she had reprimanded; 
how King James had been pleased by some fustian he had picked 
up from a discourse of Ben Jonson on the beauties of the ancients, 
and introduced into one of his tragedies ; how Ben used to swagger 
and lay down the law, when his learned sock was onor he might 
have reverted to long past times, and revived old stories of what had 
passed between him and Sir Thomas Lucy. These would have had 
the best chance of succeeding. But all might have been repeated so 
often, that at last the youngsters of Stratford might have voted him 
a bore, or whatever they then called it, and he not have been able to 
bear it. This, I will venture to say, is as probable an account of the 
matter as has yet been given. 

Here, Mr. Editor, allow me to express to you my sad conviction* that 
as the character I have been endeavouring to reconcile you with is thus* 
estimable in the intercourse of private life, so it is equally to be 
shunned in^our capacity of authors, or men striving to entertain the 
world at lai^e^ All of us must indeed make up our minds to be 
regarded und^r this light* in some quarter or other* and particularly 
among those of our own kind. Milton himself was a bore to Doctor 
Johnson, and Sbakspeare to Voltaire. But I need scarcely point out 
how extremely dangerous it is to be thus established in the opinion of 
the public. The instant we feel ourselves running any such risk* we 
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ought wholly to withdraw; or, if that is not practicable, to throw our- 
selres into another form, and animate, as well as possible, a new and 
distinct shape. Thus, Scott, when he perceived himself ready to sink 
as a poet, dived manfully down, and rose again, the more beautiful for 
his immersion, under the appearance of a novelist: and, when that 
began to wear off, contrived to pass on and shift himself into the guise 
of a critic, a politician, or an historian; and, in this manner, with a 
dexterity proper to himself, managed, time after time, to elude the 
fatal condition of ** boreism.*/ 

It is very well, for many reasons I could mention, that a bore should , 
become an author; but very ill that an author should become.a bore. 
In the one instance, a safety-valve is produced; in the other, an explo¬ 
sion. But, lest I should fall into the vety error I am warning others 
against, it is time to assure you that I am, Mr. Editor, yours, 

PrflL6BORUS., '' 


STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 

ADVICE TO AN ASPIRANT. 

• *r 

Dv CHARLES MACKAY. 


If thou wouldst win a lasting fame; 

If thou th' immortal wreath wouldst claim, 
And make the Future bless thy name; 

Begin thy perilous career, 

Keep high thy heart, thy conscience clear, 

And walk thy way without a fear. 

• 

And if thou hast a voice within. 

That ever whispers, “ Work and win," 

And keeps thy soul from sloth and sin: 

If thou canst plan a noble deed, 

And never flag till it succeed. 

Though in the strife thy heart should bleed« 

If thou canst struggle day and night, 

And, in the envious world’s despite, 

Still keep thy cynosure in sight: 

M 2 
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If thou canst bear the rich man’s scorn; 

Nor curse the day that thou wert born, 

To feed on chaff, and he on corn : 

If thou canst dine upon a crust, 

And still hold on with patient trust, 

Nor pine that Fortune is unjust: 

• 

If thou canst see, with tranquil breast. 

The knave or fool in purple dress’d. 

While thou musj: walk in tatterM vest: 

If thou canst rise ere break of day, 

And toil and moil till evening: gray. 

At thankless work, for scanty pay: 

If, in thy progress to renown. 

Thou canst endure the scoff and frown 
Of those who strive to pull thee down: 

If thou canst bear th’ averted face, 

The jibe; or treacherous embrace, 

Of those who run the self-same race: 

If thou in darkest days canst hud 
An inner brightness in thy mind, 

To reconcile thee to thy kind 

Whatever obstacles control, 

Thine hour will come—go on—true soul! 
Thou *lt win the prize, thou *lt reach the goal I 

If not—what matters ? tried by fire, 

And purified from low desire, 

Thy spirit shall but soar the higher. 

Content and hope thy heart shall buoy, 

iknd men’s neglect shall ne’er destroy 

Thji secret peace, thy inward joy. 

< 

K S 

But if so beot worldly fame. 

That thou must gild thy living name, 

And snatch the honours of the game. 
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And hast not strength to watch and pray» 
To seize thy time and force thy way, 

By some new combat every ‘day: 

If failure might thy soul oppress, 

And fill thy veins with heaviness, 

And make thee love thy kind the less; 

• 

Thy fame might rivalry forestal, 

And thou let tears or curses fall, 

Or turn thy wholesome blood ta gall; 

Pause ere thou tempt the hard career, 
Thou'It find the conflict too sevfere, 

And heart will break and brain will sear. 

Content thee with a meaner lot; 

Go plough thy field, ^ build thy cot, 

Nor sigh that thou inusifc btrforgot. 


REAL MURDER. 

E had the satisfaction," says Backhouse, in his Narrative of a 
Visit to the Australian Colonies, “ of witnessing the destruction of five 
puncheons of rum, containing four hundred and ninety two gallons, and 
two hogsheads of geneva, containing one hundred and sixteen gallons. 
They were the property of one of our friends, who had received them as 
part of an investment from his agent in England, who had not been 
apprized of a change in the views of his correspondent respecting the 
use and sale of spirits, in which he cannot now conscientiously be con¬ 
cerned. He therefore represented the case to the Governor, who allowed 
them to be taken out of bond free of duty, under the same circumstances 
as if for export, and, under the charge of an officer of the Customs, 
placed on board a staged boat, which took them out into the Cove, 
where the heads of the casks were removed, and the contents poured 
into the sea. Some persons, from neighbouring vessels, loOked on with 
approval, others with surprise; and others, not yet awake to the evils of 
spirit-drinking, expressed regret. A man, little .vessel, cried out, 

* That's real Murder I’” 
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«Como like sbadows so depart.” 


Ai.l relics of the past are interestings—from the solitary cromlech 
to the mouldering gravestone; from the Babylonian bricks, with their 
undecipherable inscriptions, even to the faded sampler ** finished in y‘ 
year of grace, one thousand seven hundred and twenty/’ with its square 
scarlet house, and pyramid-shaped tree, and shepherdess overtopping 
them both. But of all relics, those that are banded down to us linked 
with the recollections of many a generation—that tell a tale of suc¬ 
cessive eyents, domestic though they be—are most interesting. And, 
therefore, the old family banner that waved amid many a conflict; the 
dinted sword transmitted from father to son; the tall standing'Cup, 
that duly held its place on the table, through many a successive 
generation; and the huge tankard, which has witnessed so many 
Christmd^ feastings, when the spiced posset passed from lip to lip, and 
from which, so often, the prosperity of the family has been drunk, at 
so many a wedding, a christening, or a ** coming of age.” I love old 
plate, old family plate;—those quaint, antique, yet noble-looking 
things, that tell opt only of the sober stateliness of our forefathers, 
but of their ** right merry meetings/' and pleasant and heartfelt family 
gatherings; and, as 1 eat alone looking at the quaint chasing of our old 
tankard (an especial favourite from childhood), I wished it had a tongue 
to tell me somewhat of bygone days; and, with him who has^o 
graphically related the adventures of “ the Queen Anne's Sixpe^fte,'^ 
I exclaimed, would that I had the power of the Rosy Cross! Metal, 
that canst already do all things but speak, what would I not give for 
the art of inspiring thee with a tongue I ” 

Was I awake ? bad I l^llen asleep ? or was I rather in that middle 
state,that pleasant land debateable, that belongs to both, yet to neither,-- 
I know not, I care not; but metbought my dumb companion grew most 
eloquent, and thus it began:— 

You have asked for my history,—a history doubtless, as you think, 
commencing in the first year of < good Queen Anne/ or perhaps ex¬ 
tending even so far as the year of the plague, or the great fire of 
London; but know that a much higher antiquity is mine, and that, 
although for the last hundred years I have been destined to no higher 
station than* to grace the corner cupboard, or the dumb waiter of the 
London merch^t, yet that, in a former state, a palace was my home, 
and kings and king's daughters my associates. My precious metal 
was drawn from no moderi^ mine; but, long ere America was dreamt 
of, and while the theory drthe antipodes was placed by the orthodox 
among the * damnable doctrines * of Turks and Infidels, I, in the form 
of a tall standing cup, my brim beautifully chased and adorned with 
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topaz studs, graced the board of Kin^ Tancred of Sicily. When your 
gallant Cceur tie Lion came, aided by the unanswerable arguments of 
floating mangonels, Greek>flre, and ten thousand men-at-arms in iron 
breastplates, to demand restitution of his sister s dower, I, together with 
a score of smaller cups, preceded the embassy that was to placate his 
lion-heart. The embassy was successful; Tancred, overjoyed that his 
palace had not been battered about his ears, and that his bead actually 
remained on his shoulders, could scarcely make enough of the royd 
crusader; while Richard, charmed with a man who bad not merely 
endured a good beating, but had the grace to be thankful for it, called 
him his * right trusty cousin," his ^ most loving brother,* .phrases 
which generally, in the vocabulary of diplomacy, mean rpuch the same 
as *your humble servant’ at the end of a lawyer's letter, but which, in 
this instance, (and it is worthy of especial note, from its rarity,) were 
sincere. . 

^‘King Tancred’s parting gifts were most spendid—fit to^et people 
dreaming of the philosophers stone, had that brilliant delusion of 
science been then discovered. There was a table of gold, twelve feet 
long, and a tent of silk, that would hold two hundred people. Among 
such right royal gifts, I was not likely to attract much attention, and, 
with my companions, I was placed in a strong iron*bound chhst, where 
many years passed away ere I beheld the light. 

“ At length I was awakened from my long and undisturbed repose by 
the creaking of the rude key in the rusty wards of the lock, and the 
voice of a man, evidently *in authority,* giving multifarious directions. 

“ ' Let the popinjay hangings be forthwith put up in the Antioch 
Chamber, and send thither the forms and tressels from the queen’s 
painted room, and the crimson cloth of estate to hang over the two 
arm-chairs. Bid Passilawe go down to the Vintry for white wine 
and red, and to De Biickerel in Sopars-lane for dates and almonds, and 
spiceries ; and to De Gysors for dried fruits, and two silk carpets, and 
frankincense for the chapel, for all of which my seal shall be suflicient 
warrant.* I heard retiring footsteps, and immediately, the chest being 
opened, I perceived an elderly man in ecclesiastical vestments, bending 
over its contents with looks of wondering delight. * Sweet Lady I a 
goodly treasure, and most fortunately brought to light,* said he; ‘ for 
the holy saints alone know where we may get money for this Pente¬ 
cost feast, unless the king’s plate be pledged for it.* My surpassing 
beauty soon caught his eye, and he gazed long, and most lovingly upon 
me; the trumpets that announced the king's arrival were heard, some 
one knocked at the door of the apartment to summon him forth ; so, 
doubtless to put me out of harm’s way, he slipped me up the ample 
sleeve of his gown, where, among the thick folds, I nestle j securely. 

“ * Our sweet Lady hath been most gracious to us, and truly this night 
will 1 offer seven tapers at her altar,’ said a middle-siz^, mean-looking 
man, whose left eyelid, drooping over the half-sunken eye, gave him a 
sinister cast of countenance, but whose long violet * cyclas,’ with the 
three lions of England broidered upon the breast, showed him to be 
king. < Well, good sir treasurer/ continued he, addressing my bearer, 

* ye hare caused all things to be made ready, that we may keep our 
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Pentecost feast in the state that becometh a sovereign ; and as for these 
good people/ pointing to the miscellaneous collection of vagabonds 
that almost filled the court^yard of the palace of Westminster, and who 
had followed the royal procession in anticipation of a silver penny, or a 
mess of pottage at the least,' let them be feasted here for three days, in 
honour of this holy tide.' 

** * Long live our good King Henry, the Third, and best/ shouted two 
hundred of the riotous crew in chorus,—anticipations of their ensuing 
good cheer having so marvellously awakened their loyalty, that they 
quite forgot the many scoffing ballads they had sung in honour of their 
‘good JCing Henry,’ and the many times that they had exhibited the 
free spirit of Englishmen, by breaking his purveyors’ heads. 

“Forward pressedKingHrtiry’s treasurer, and bent his knee before him, 
when, by some luckless mischance, 1 slipped from his sleeve, and rolled 
along. An hundred hands were instantly stretched forth to secure the 
tempting j;)rize, but the well-plied bills of the sergeants availed to save 
me. Tlie treasurer, as he arose from his unlucky obeisance, marked 
the flashing eyes of Queen Elinor of Provence fixed on him. But he 
wlio cannot make up a good story on occasion should not reside at 
court—especially that of Henry the Third, where each was forced to 
live by hw wits, as much as any swindler in the ‘present most enlight¬ 
ened dayso, taking me from the hands of a billman, who, at the 
risk of a broken scull, had snatched me from a dozen ‘ masterless 
men,’ he whispered to the king, that, having discovered a hidden 
treasure of silver plate, he was just about to proceed to Asher of the 
Jewry, (King Henry's chief pawnbroker,) to endeavour by the sale to 
redeem the large silver image of ‘ our Ladye,* which King Henry had, 
more than six months since, pledged to that Jew. 

“ Now, the ‘good King Henry’ was one of those most comfortable 
masters who believe just as much as their servants choose to tell them, 
and not a syllable more ; so he complimented the worthy treasurer on 
his attention to the royal interests, and gazed on my beauty most 
admiringly. * We will not sell this goodly standing-cup,’ said he, 
(Henry was rather a connoisseur in the fine arts), ‘so, do ye, my good 
and trusty Sir Treasurer, send the others forthwith to Asher of the 
.Jewry, and cause the image of our blessed Lady to be redeemed this 
very evening, and set up upon the high altar/ 

“ The treasurer hesitated. * My liege/ said be, ‘ the other silver cups 
will not be sufficient to redeem that large image i the cup you now 
hold in your band is worth more than half.’ 

“ ‘ But this is so goodly a cup/ persisted the king, ‘ that I will not 
part with it. So go, good Sir Treasurer, and look among the chapel 
plate. Surely an old broken crucifix or two, with the silver cups, must 
be sufficient fo redeem our sweet Lady's image/ 

“ The evening came; and King Henry proceeded to St. Stephen’s 
chapel within palace, surrounded by his attendant an d 

there the silver image, redeemed from the sacrilegious hands of the 
Jew, and placed on high, received the especial attention of the worthy 
monarch, who lighted reverently, with his own royal hands, the seven 
huge wax tapers before her; while the politic treasurer took that 
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opportunity of presenting to the angry queen a purse well fiUed with 
bezants, which, in order to placate her rage, he had extorted from 
Asher of the Jewry, by orthodox threats of * donjon and gallows-tree.' 

And with the morrow came the feast of Pentecost. But time would 
fail did 1 tell all the gorgeous observances of a court which, while it 
was unrivalled in splendour, was unrivalled also in necessity. But by 
begging, borrowing, coaxing, threatening, so right royal %n enter¬ 
tainment was provided, that little indeed might any guest who partook 
its sumptuous delicacies have believed that the Exchequer, at that 
very moment, did not contain a single mark. And conspicuous above 
all my brethren did I stand that day, for I was placed at the righ( hand 
of the sovereign: and so joyful was King Henry, and so greatly did 
his heart overflow, even toward what he most hated, that he drank 
prosperity to the city of London, pledged Simon de Montfort, his great 
opponent, to their life-long amity, and called a long bead-roll of 
saints, and our Lady too, to witness how highly he reverenced the 
Great Charter. And each of these pledges he kept in his own peculiar 
manner. Ere the feast of St. John arrived he took away the city keys, 
and imprisoned the lord mayor; sent a pressing letter to the pope, 
praying, as an especial favour, the excommunication of De Montfort; 
and violated every provision of the Great Charter which only five times 
he had sworn to uphold. 

Again 1 slumbered in forgetfulness; at length, I found myself in the 
presence of a middle-aged man, whose lofty brow, intellectual countenance, 
and flashing eye, betokened him well worthy of the dignity of that crown 
of alternate crosses and strawberry-leaves that spanned his head. The 
vast hall, blazing with waxen tapers, was filled by a noble and gallant com¬ 
pany, while in the lilies quartered with the lions in the royal shield, and 
in the songs that told of the prowess of the English knight, and the 
unerring aim of the English bowman, I learnt that I stood in the presence 
ofthe victor of Cressy. A strain of soft music arose, the wide doors at 
the lower end of the hall were thrown open, and a company of ladies 
clad in white, young and fair, advanced; the foremost bearing a peacock t 
with gilded crest and shining train, in a large silver dish. ‘ Come for¬ 
ward, brave knights I* cried Edward, as the bird consecrated to chivalrous 
vows was placed before him; ‘ Come forward, and make each your avow 
in the presence of the ladies and the peacock T 

Instantly a crowd of young and gallant knights advanced, and each 
unsheathing his sword, repeated some fanciful vow, dictated by valour or 
ladye love. ‘And what is your vow?’ said Edward, smiling, as a noble 
and lofty-looking knight advanced. 

“ ‘ I make mine avow,* said he, ‘ that through the grace of St. George 
1 will advance my banner into the very heart of France; that I will take 
three good towns, and bring hither, next Christmas eve, three French 
knights captive to the feet of my lady.' King Edward smiled at the 
chivalrous vow; but it was a smile of exultation, for he knew that what 
Sir Walter Manny promised he was well able to perform. 

“Again came Christmas eve, and, amid renewed rejoicings and feasting, 
the fair and gallant company again assembled in the hail. And there, 
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each point of his vow fulfilled, stood the brave Sir Walter Manny, and 
with him the three French knights, whom kneeling he presented to his 
ladye love, the lady Margaret. 

“ ‘ Fair lady,' said the eldest, ‘ if aught may compensate a knight for 
the mischance of captivity, it is that he hath enabled a right valiant 
enemy, and one pledged to so fair a lady, to fulfil his vow. We therefore 
yield ourSfelves right willingly captives to your beauty, and pray ye to 
name our ransom.* 

“ * Right valiant sirs,’ said the lady, gracefully bowing, * I may scarcely 
blame the chance of war, since it hath given to our English court the pre- 
sence<.of three so noble knights. For your ransom I therefore demand 
that, during these forty days of Christmas, ye feast and disport yourselves 
among us ; and then, your^orses and armour being restored, we shall bid 
you a pleasant voyage to your own fair land.' 

“ ‘ Sweet, cousin,' said the king, (for the Lady Margaret Brotherton, as 
well as^he, called the first Edward grandfather,) ‘ye have right cour¬ 
teously entreated your captive knights ; let not, therefore, my brave Sir 
Walter go unrewarded ,—his guerdon should be somewhat more than fair 
speeches.' 

“ And so it was. Three days after. Sir Walter Manny led the Lady 
Margaret to the altar; and never did shout of the heralds and minstrels 
sound more appropriately than when, far and wide, re-echoed their usual 
cry, ‘ Honour to the brave, and to the fair I' 

“Again I slumbered long; but once morel was brought forth to the 
light, and then I found myself in the presence of a young and richly 
dressed man, whose features, but for their expression of reckless profli¬ 
gacy, might have been considered handsome. A fiat black velvet cap 
and jewelled brooch supplied the place of the more graceful strawberry- 
leaf crown; but the deference with which each glance was noted, and the 
almost oriental prostration of his courtiers, proved him indeed ‘right 
royal.' Alas 1 the proud line of the Plantagencts had passed away; and 
the dynasty of the Tudors, with their rapacious spoliations and crushing 
tyranny, had succeeded ; and all the graceful observances of chivalry had 
vanished. No song of the minstrel resounded; no lay of the trouvere; 
no peacock was brought in to the sound of sweet music; no knights stepped 
forth to pronounce their fanciful vows. How shall I describe the gor¬ 
geous but tasteless scene, where almost eastern splendour was combined 
with eastern want of taste ? The ‘ Lord of Misrule,' followed by a dozen 
masquers in crimson satin, each bearing a lighted torch, rushed in, and 
proclaimed, amid the deafening clangor of drums and trumpets, that his 
reign would commence on the morrow. Then the ‘Childreu of the 
Chape),' surpliced, and bearing branches of Christmas, advanced, and 
sang a dolbrously long carol in honour of the holy-tide, while the Lord 
of Misrule and^his boisterous company played a hundred rude practical 
jokes. Lastly, came that solemn piece of foolery ‘ a Moralityin which 
angels in watebet satin, goddesses in white damask, and devils in black 
serge, ‘guarded with flame-colour tafifeta,' and appropriately adorned 
with horns, danced, sung, and inflicted most soporifle homilies upon the 
yawning spectators. But well pleased was King Henry ; for the Morality 
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had quotations of * choice Latin* in it, and it contained also many * pithy’ 
remarks on the indubitably divine right of kings* So he nodded most 
oracularly, and smiled most graciously, and quaffed his draught of Rhenish 
from my jewelled brim; and, filling me again with his own royal hand, he 
sent me to him who, beyond all others, * the king delighted to honour,’ 
Wolsey. 

Wassail, my good lord Cardinal,* said he; ‘pledge "me to our 
steadfast amity, enduring as the days of this old standing-cup.* 

“ The favourite minister arose, and, lowly bowing, stretched forth his 
jewelled hand to the cup-bearer. Was it mere chance, or shall we 
believe that Heaven doth sometimes, by omen, dimly shadow forth 
approaching ill ? I slipped from his hand, and the cup, the pledge of 
aye-enduring amity, bruised, and broken frofn the stem, lay at his feet I 

“ That day twelve months, Wolsey, degraded and broken-hearted, was 
in his grave. For myself, thenceforth, I commenced a ne^ existence.** 

• 

“And in your new existence,” said I, “did you take your present 
form, and hold the diet-drink for some knight of the shire, which, duly 
stirred with the fresh sprig of rosemary, and drunk at three equal 
draughts, enabled him to digest three pounds of his own tough beef at 
bis twelve o’clock dinner?” • 

“ Not such was my lot as yet,” replied my pleasant companion; 
“even in my second transformation, as in my first shape, a palace or 
royal mansion was my home, and kings, and right royal women, my 
companions. After my luckless fall, ray broken pieces were carefully 
collected and submitted to the judgment of Master Wurley, the king’s 
own goldsmith; and he having pronounced his decision, that 1 was, alas! 
like too many around me, too bad to mend, 1 was sentenced to the cru¬ 
cible, from whence I emerged, in pristine brightness, and, by the united 
aid of hammer and graver, I took the form of a rich spice-plate. My 
destination was now to the service of that all-absorbing favourite Anne 
Boleyn, to whom I was sent, accompanied by a letter from her royal 
lover, which the refined and high-minded ladies of the third Edward's 
court would have instantly cast into the fire, but which the coarse- 
minded woman, who was so soon to assume the crown of the injured 
Queen Catherine, read, laughed at, and answered. For more than 
twenty years I kept my station in the king’s palace, and few servants 
could number a more frequent change of mistresses. I stood on the 
table of Anne, until the day that she exchanged the palace for her dun¬ 
geon in the Tower. I presented spices to the gentle, but short-lived 
Jane Seymour; I witnessed the carousals of the fair but profligate 
Catherine Howard and her unworthy comjmnions, and might probably 
have been honoured to stand beside the bowl of Rhenish, destined for 
the ample mouth of the lady Anne of Cleves, but Henry, ^o, probably 
from his elegant comparison of the lady, considered manger more 
suitable than a royal service of plate, kept me and my companions in 
his own safe custody, from whence, not long after, I was transferred to 
that of the politic and literary Catherine Parr. But, in the midst of bis 
hangings, and burnings, and wholesale robberies, and experiments in 
acts of uniformity,—acts more distinguished, perhaps, than any other 
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by their endless diversities, death suramoned King Henry to give up 
bis account; which, certainly, if divorcing wives, robbing churches, and 
beheading whoever differed from him, entitled any monarch to the 
honours of canonisation, he, beyond every other, would have attained it, 
without one dissentient voice. 

**£re his last breath was drawn, a scene of spoliation in the royal 
chambers commenced, to which the riotous proceedings of the vaga¬ 
bonds that filled the court-yard of Westminster Hall, in the time of 
the third Henry, was order itself. The two Seymours, who, from the 
wardrobe of the accomplished Surrey, had not scrupled to accept ‘ a 
black velvet gowne, and olde saddle,* were not likely to behold the 
voluminous inventory of King’s Henry’s plate and jewels, without an 
infringement not merely of the tenth, but of the eighth commandment $ 
while all their friends and dependents thought they could not do better 
than follow,an example ‘set forth’ by such high authority. The 
haughty4)uches8 of Somerset, too, was no inactive spectatress; and 
partly to secure the good-will of a most powerful family, and partly 
—perhaps more than partly—to spite the Queen Dowager, who 
still claimed that precedence which the Duchess demanded, as wife of 
the Lord Protector, she snatched me up with her own jewelled hand, 
and seiit“me off with ‘a possinet, having the royal arms graven thereon, 
twelve postal spoons, and a pouncet-box,’ to Bradgate, as a present to 
the proud Duchess of Suffolk. 

“ Once more I saw the light in a large tapestried room, when I found 
myself in the presence of a stern middle-aged woman, whose cloth-of- 
gold dress, and jewelled frontlet, but especially whose double train, 
which fell in huge folds on each side of her cushioned elbow-chair, 
proved her to be^a Duchess. She sat at a small table, curiously inlaid 
with ivory and ebony, and a huge book, richly bound in crimson velvet, 
with the bearings of Suffolk, quartered with the royal arms, wrought in 
silver on the sides, lay before her. That lady was the Duchess of 
Suffolk, the cousin of the late king, and that book was the Bible, which, 
as a matter of state policy, now occupied that conspicuous place, which 
in the time of her mother was filled by the silver crucifix, or the 
gold-clasped missal. The Bible was paraded on her table, but its 
precepts found no home in her heart. Before her, three young girls 
were standing, whose plain close caps, and ‘ sad-colourod’ gowns, no 
less than their shrinking and averted looks, made it difficult for me to 
believe that they were three heiresses of an illustrious house, standing 
in the presence of their mother. ‘ You may go,* said the Duchess, 
waving her hand to the two youngest, who immediately, with low curtsey, 
and hands crossed on the breast, ‘backed out,’ (for the young ladies of 
this period were never allowed literally to turn their backs on their 
parents.) ‘^Come hither, Jane," was the summons to the one who 
remained; and^a handsome girl, of remarkably open countenance, 
and features that might have expressed the fulness of joy, had she been 
a forest child instead of a Ducbe88*s eldest daughter, timidly approached 
the table* 

“ ‘ Mistress Atwood tells me that you pay not that attention to your 
b|oidery that you did—how is this ?’ sternly inquired the Duchess. 
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** The poor girl answered not, but stood bolding a little book in both 
hands^ with her eyes fixed on the ground. * How now, minion, art 
tongue-tied ?’ cried the Duchess fiercely, as the affrighted lady Jane, who 
had so often suffered from her mother’s blows and pinches, drew back; 
just articulating in a whisper, * No forsootii, madam.’ 

*** No, truly,’ retorted the tender mother, * with Master Aylmer, 
your tutor, you can talk fast enow; but mind now ;—ye know not bow 
lofty a station may be yours, and therefore 1 desire you to give heed to 
your lute, and your dancing, and also that ye learn to shoot with the 
bow—it is a right royal pastime.’ 

“ The poor girl timidly raised her large fawn-like eyes. ‘ Bjit my 
book-learning/ said she. 

“ < That may be also attended to in its proper place/ said the Duchess ; 
* but ye are past fourteen, and ere next Easter, if it so should suit, ye 
may be married ;—so go to your studies, but remember, on pain of my 
severe displeasure, that ye give more heed to your dancing and ^roidery/ 
The poor girl bowed her head, and was about to withdraw. ‘ Stay/ 
said the Duchess, * our right dear cousin, the Duke of Northumberland, 
cometh here to-day. Now we intend that you shall marry his son ; so 
take heed, and be ready to welcome him: and also, when the Duke 
arriveth in the withdrawing-room, take this spice-plate, and o4fer him 
the comfits reverently.* 

“ The haughty Duchess swept slowly into the ante-room, just as the 
opposite door opened, and admitted a venerable man in the dress of a 
churchman, while the lady Jane’s large eyes, which had filled with tears, 
flashed light like the April sunshine at his appearance. 

“ ‘ My own good, kind. Master Aylmer/ cried she, ‘ then I shall 
have a lesson this morning.’ 

“ ‘ If your lady mother pleaseth,’ said the tutor; * but they are even 
now about to hunt in the park, and methought you would join them.’ 

" ‘ O no/ replied the poor girl, whose crushed spirits turned from the 
pleasures and sports of girlhood, to the lofty speculations and high 
imaginings of the ancient sages: * O no ; let us talk of those great men, 
and read their works: for what can daily life afford, that can be com¬ 
pared with their converse?* 

“ It was a beautiful, an interesting sight, to see that young girl unclasp¬ 
ing her cherished book, and reading the lofty speculations of Plato in his 
own language, with a relish that shewed she made them her own ; and 
yet it was melancholy,—for the sun was shining in bis summer bright¬ 
ness along the green alleys and velvet slopes, and upon the rich masses 
of foliage in Bradgate Park; and the peasant children were abroad, 
enjoying their bright heritage of summer and its beauty; and all was 
gladsomeness and poetry,—the best of all poetry, the poetry of nature. 
Surely the youthful lady Jane should have been abroad likelhem. But 
well was it for her, whose short and mournful life was so soon to be 
ended, that she turned away from the beauties of a world in which her 
sojourn was so brief, to commune with higher natures than those around 
her, and to seek, in the fabled Atalantis of the Grecian sage, that beauty 
and that perfection which she found not here. 

Alas I sweet lady Jane; fair lily, that might have bloomed long in 
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the bright solitudes of Bradgate. I presented spices to her on the 
morning of her marriage with the Lord Guilford Dudley; I stood beside 
her when she refused that crown, which was forced upon her brow by 
her stern and ambitious father i but the happiest day of her life was that 
which closed her brief career, and dismissed her from the cold, and 
seliish, and cruel natures, by which she was surrounded, to the fitter 
society of the saints in heaven. 


Again I slumbered many years; at length I beheld the light in a 
noble drawing-room, where I was placed upon a large table, on which 
lay helped a vast variety of things, no inapt emblem of the mind of 
their owner. The drawing-room was in proud Whitehall; the mis¬ 
cellaneous contents of the table were—sundry folios of the acts of 
ecclesiastical councils, sundry sheets of parchment, containing * plans 
for y* efifectual suppression .of puritanisme,’ and a * platforms of 
instructions for y* Judges,’ both exhibiting delectable specimens of 
right royal penmanship, and right royal opinions. Close beside were 
sundry hawks’-bells, a standing-cup of muscadine, a sprig of mountain 
ash, (that infallible preservative against witchcraft,) a huge silver ink- 
stand, myself, the ancient spice-plate, now containing cardamum-com- 
fits, and^'preserved ginger^ and two silver dog’s-whistles. Need I after 
this description say, that the coarse and mean-looking man, with high- 
crowned gray hat, and well padded doublet, who sat just beside, was the 
* high and mighty ’ (what strange perversion of terms I) ^ Prince James, 
King of Great Britain?’ 

Before him, in the attitude of a slave awaiting the commands of his * 
tyrant, or the humblest of scholars listening to the opinions of some 
master mind, stood,—alas I for poor human nature,—the wisest man in 
Europe,—he of whom it may be well said, happy had it been for his 
fame could his whole public life have been blotted from the page of 
history—Bacon. < And 01 Sire,’ said he,—for his master had just 
before given him permission to speak,—* what more worthy of a monarch, 
who hath ever deemed war but an ignoble game, to commence a blood¬ 
less warfare against the errors that warp the judgment,—those idolis 
which hoodwink and blind the light of the understanding! Oh I what 
more worthy achievement for the * rex pacificuSt than to advance 
the true interests of learning; and O! what glory to the British Solomon, 
to lay the foundations of that temple, which, consecrated unto the glory 
of God and the good of man’s estate, shall slune with far more enduring 
splendour than that famed temple of the Jewish king, since the ivory 
thereof will be the whiteness of pure intentions, and the gold the 
precious ore of heavenly wisdom!' 

** ‘ Aweel,' mumbled the high and mighty prince James, twitching 
the rosettel on his doublet with fingers that certainly stood in need of 


ablution, ^ Aw^el, but goud is especial scarce to come at, an’ in this 
respect the British Solomon methinks marcheth hand paxsibtu aquu 
with his namesake. Odds, man, ye ba’ sae mony crotchets in yere he^, I 


would ye wad tak to speculations anent goud-making. Alchemy 
isna a forbidden art, like figure-casting, or chiromancy, or spells and 
enchantments, which, as 1 have set forth in my buik o* Demonologie, 
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are especially forbidden. No, alchemy is ane upright art, as saith 
Martin Luther, and with him agreeth the learned Zanohliusand Delrio, 
and 1 wad say Cornelius Agrippa also,—only 1 doubt that be was nae 
gude, seeing that he was always attendit by ane black dog. Now, had 
he been in my dominions 1 wad' soon bae seen intil it; for since the 
kingly power is o’ God, I wad hae summoned the black dog before my 
tribunal, and, had he been ane fiend, hae punished him’ (the learned 
monarch, unfortunately, did not say what he would have done had it 
been only a dog); ^ so now, my gude chancellor, what say ye to a trial 
in alchemy ?’ 

** * Many have attempted the making of gold, your majesty/ said 
Bacon, * but none have yet succeeded; though what may hereafter be 
discovered, when men, instead of believing upon trust, shall bring 
each question to the sure test of experiment, 1 may not say.’ 

** < The maist o’ yere discourses, maister chancellor, end wi’ I may 
not say,’ replied James sullenly : * ye doubt this, and misbeliejre that, 
and set up a new-fangled kind o' learning, whilk I myself can scarcely 
comprehend.’ 

“ * Still, your majesty, deny me not the praise of good intentions,’ 
humbly replied the Chancellor. 

“‘Nay, we do not,’said James, patronisingly, ‘nor do 1 think sae 
ill o' yere learning, altbu’ there be many things ye understand not 
ower weel. Now, ye say, Try this, an try that—’tis doctrine that 
may lead to deep questioning, an’ it may become a trap, set by the 
arch enemy for unsober minds, an’ men may go to thae lengths that 
they may come to question reasons o’ state, an’ask, ‘Can the King do 
this?’ and the addle-brained monarch actually looked affrighted at his 
own supposition. 

“ ‘ Far be it from me to seek to encourage that turbulent spirit which 
is even now abroad,’ replied the servile Chancellor, unconscious that 
the very tendency of bis writings would, ere long, produce the very 
effect he deprecated. 

“‘We gie ye due credit o’ that,’ said the monarch, nodding, ‘for ye 
took the part o’ our Star Chamber against that proud and pragmatical 
Coke, wha seemed to think the common law was aboon every thing, 
—even the will o’ a king—an awfu’ doctrine; but ye hae mair wisdom 
in these matters, as ye set forth in yere letter to Steenie, that if he 
followed in my footsteps, he wad aye be right, meaning, that kings can 
do no wrong.* 

“ ‘ Nor can they, dear dad and gossip,* cried a handsome young man, 
dressed magnificently, who, at this moment, entered the room, and laid 
his hand on the King’s shoulder, ‘ though this is doctrine that will require 
some stronger arguments than we have yet brought forward; for the 
rascals are at it again.’ * 

“ ‘ Heaven forbid I’ ejaculated James, with uplifted hards, ‘ what I are 
there mair plots o’ Jesuits, or hath there been mair witchcraft brought 
to light?* 

“ * Neither,’ replied the favourite, with a scornful laugh, ‘ only the 
vagabonds have put forth a pamphlet, reflecting on me and my lady 
mother.’ 
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** * They have not, surely/ cried the king. * 0 these traitorous, hea¬ 
thenish, sons of Belial I You see, my gude lord chancellor, what cometh 
o' questionings and inquiries: men, wba ought to look up to the Lord's 
anointed, as they would to the visible representative o' God, daur to 
speak ill o’ the man whilk the king delighteth to honour,' Thus 
saying, he passed his awkward fingers through the silken perfumed 
tresses of Buckingham, and patted him on the cheek. 

“ ‘ I wish, good dad and gossip/ replied the favourite, ‘ you would 
take some stronger measures: hang up a dozen of them, and send a 
score or two to the plantations. I warrant you, King Ahasuerus would 
have ^one so/ 

“ * Ay, King Ahasuerus had a guid notion o’ government/ said 
James, ‘as 1 told baby Charles the other day.* 

^ “ ‘ You did, Sire/ replied a young and interesting, though rather 
sickly-looking young man, who entered ; ‘ and in truth, with these inso¬ 
lent libejlers we must have stronger measures.' 

“ ‘ An’ so ye shall,* cried James, rubbing his hands, ‘ an the puritan 
sect shall be a’harried out o’the land. ‘ Stronger measures!’ I like the 
words baby Charles, for they are right royal; an’ do ye ay remember, 
when I am gone (for even kings maun gang the way o’ all flesh), an’ do 
ye Steenie, ay remind him, that the will o’ a king, an the word o’ a 
king, like the laws o' the Medes and Persians, maun never be gainsaid.' 

“ Again, and for the last time, I stood in that room in proud White¬ 
hall. There were shoutings in the street; and ‘Remember the fate of 
Buckingham I’ and ‘ Privilege of parliament I' resounded from the crowd 
without; while he who now wore the crown sat with his face buried 
in his hands, anxiously revolving what course he should pursue. Would 
that some wise and judicious counsellor had been at hand to advise 
him I—but the principles inculcated by the father, and advocated by 
the favourite, had sprung up, and produced a bitter crop; and, indig¬ 
nant at the stern opposition he had encountered, the unhappy monarch 
turned from every thought of conciliation, to revenge. ‘ I will never 
yield,’ said he, at length starting up; ‘ but this very night I leave 
Whitehall.' That very night he left. Who knows not how he 
returned, seven years after, a captive, to his execution! 

“For myself, I quitted the abode of kings from henceforth, and, car¬ 
ried to Goldsmiths’ Hall with my companions, by order of the par¬ 
liamentary commissioners, I again was melted down. The days of the 
tall, graceful standing-cup, of the richly fillagreed spice-dish, were 
alike over, and in the sober substantial form in which 1 now exist I 
finally once again saw the light.” ’ 
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A SONG FOR GREYBEARDS. 


We three, brothers three, 

Grey and gouty though we be; 

We can chirp and sing a song. 

All a winter’s even long; 

And can get a little merry, 

Near a treble flask of sherry.® 

Ding-dong I Ding-dong ! 

Listen to the Greybeard’s song/ 

Ding-dong I Dong-ding! 

Which of ns three boys shall sing? 

Shall’t be you, or you, or I, 

Who shall make the minutes fly 
To a mud and mounting measure, 

Tingling to the top with pleasure ? 
Ding-dong, «S:c. 

Sit, sit I The moments flit; 

Wine we have, and will have wit: 

Fresh are we, and full of mirth, 

Like the cricket on the hearth ; 

Fond of love and little thinking, 

And very—-very fond of drinking. 

Ding-dong, &c. 

Ding-dong; we love a song, 

Neither sad nor very long : 

One that quickens with its sound 
Even the bottle in its round; 

Ripe and rich and full of laughter; 

Then to sleep the moment after. 

So no more, but come along, 
Ding-dong I 

Noble wine did never wrongs 
If a care should come to-morrow, 
We know how to banish sorrow 
With another song. 


FEBRUAUY.—NO. II. VOL. 1. 
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A CHILD OF SOJIUOW. 


During the late festive season,—when those who thought at all^ 
reflected that, eighteen liundred and forty-three years ago, the religion 
of the heart, bringing peace and good-will on earth, came to soften the 
rigour vf the religion of form,—a little girl, not six years old, had been 
observed by a lonely lady, sitting day after day on the step of a door oppo¬ 
site to her house. It seemed to belong to nobody; but, at a certain hour, 
there it was, wrapped in an old shawl, crouched on the cold stone, and 
rocking itself pensively backwards and forwards, more like an ailing old 
woman tkan a child. Other children played around it, hut this melan¬ 
choly little being mingled not in their sports, but sat silent and solitary. 

Soon afterwards it was seen to peep about the area of the lady’s house, 
and look wistfully at the kitchen windows. The lady, who was kind to 
children, thought that the little girl might be trying to attract her notice, 
opened tfle door suddenly, and offered it some gingerbread. When the 
door opened, there was a strange eager expression in the child’s eyes; 
but when she saw the lady she looked scared and disappointed. The 
kind voice and manner soon reassured the startled child; who thankfully 
took the offering, broke it up into little bits in her hand, and carried it to 
the door-step opposite, where she again took up her station. Another 
child, seeing the gingerbread, came up to the solitary infant^ who gave 
the new-comer some, and, by her gestures, the lady thought that she 
was informing the other child whence the gift came. After waiting a 
considerable time without eating her gingerbread, the poor little girl rose 
dejectedly and went away, still looking back at the house. 

A day or two afterwards, the same child was seen lingering about the 
pavement near the area, and holding out a bit of sugarcandy in its tiny 
Angers through the rails. 

The lady, who thought that the child was come to offer it out of gra¬ 
titude for the gingerbread, went down into the area; but, as soon as she 
appeared, the child ran away. Soon again, however, the child was at its 
old station, the door-step opposite. The lady had mentioned this to her 
only female servant as very odd, but received no observation in reply. 

One morning the door was open to receive a piece of furniture^ and the 
same child again suddenly appeared, and advanced stealthily towards 
the door. The lady, who was near, said, ** I see you 1 ” when the child 
immediately retreated to her door-step. 

This is very extraordinary,” said the lady to her servant; “I cannot 
make out what^hat child wants.” 

** Madam,” said the servant, bursting into tears, ** it is child.” 

** Your child 1—But go, bring her in. Where does she live ?” 

** With my sister, and she goes to school. I have told her never to 
come here; but the poor thing will come every bit of playtime she gets. 
That day you thought she was offering you some sugarcandy, 1 had been 
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to the school, and given her a penny; when school was over, she came to 
give me a bit of the sugarcandy she had bought. Oh, maam, have 
mercy,—forgive me I Do not send me away I '* 

The lady, who had known adversity, and was not one of those .rigidly 
righteous people who forget the first principles inculcated by the divine 
Author of the Christian creed, looked grave, it is true, but did not shnnk 
from the lowly sinner as if she had the plague, although she had become 
a mother before she had been made a wife, by the gay cavalier who had 
deceived and forsaken her. Nor did she turn her out upon the wide 
world, in the virtuous sternness of her indignation. To the great horror 
of some of her neighbours she told her servant, that her child might come 
to see her every Sunday, beginning with the next. When the child, 
who was no longer the moping creature whihh it had been before it was 
admitted to the mother, heard this, she immediately and anxiously 
inquired, “ How many days and nights is it to Sunday ? ” . 

Some may sneer at this ; to me there is something painfully affecting 
in the quiet subdued demeanour of this offspring of shame, timidly watch> 
ing to obtain a glimpse of her who had borne it, at an age when happier 
children are never without those greatest of enjoyments, the caresses of a 
mother. Think of the misery of this poor child, driven, from the mere 
instinct of longing for its parent, to the staid demeanour of itge, whilst 
the other merry little ones were sporting around it. Think what she 
must have suffered, as she gazed, day after day, at the frowning door, 
that shut out more than all the world’s value to her. Think of the suf¬ 
fering mother, dreading to lose, with her place and character, the means* 

of supporting her hapless, prematurely old infant.-Oh, man, man, thoi| 

bast much to answer for! 

A. 


LIFE’S COMPANIONS. 

BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


When I set sail on Life’s young voyage, 
Twas upon a stormy sea: 

But to cheer me night and day. 

Thro’ the perils of the way, 

With me went companions three, 

Three companions kind and faithful, 
Dearer far than friend or bride, 
Heedless of the stormy weather, 

Hand in hand they came together, 

Ever smiling at my side. 

N 2 
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was Health, my lusty comrade, 
Chcrry*cbeek’d and stout of limb; 
llio’ my board was scant of cheer, 

And my drink but water clear, 

I was thankful, blessed with him. 

One was mild-eyed J^eace of Spirit, 

Who, tho' storms the welkin swept, 
Waking, gave me calm reliance, 

And tho’ tempests bowled defiance, 

Smoothed my pillow when I slept. 

One was Plope, my dearest comrade, 

, Never absent from my breast, 

Brightest in the darkest days, 

Kindest in the roughest ways, 

Dearer far than all the rest. 

And tho’ Wealth, nor Fame, nor Station, 

• Journey’d with me o’er the sea; 

Stout of heart, all danger scorning, 

Nought cared 1 in Life’s young morning 
For their lordly company. 

But, alas I ere night has darken’d, 

I have lost companions twain; 

And the third, with tearful eyes. 

Worn and wasted, often flies. 

But as oft returns again. 

And, instead of those departed, 

Spectres twin around me flit; 

Pointing each, with shadowy finger, 

Nightly at my couch they linger; 

Daily at my board they sit. 

Oh, alas I tliat 1 have follow'd 
In tho hot pursuit of Wealth; 

Though I’ve gain'd the prize of gold,— 

Eyes are dim, and blood is cold,— 

I have lost my comrade, Health. 

Oare instead, the withered beldam, 

Steals th' enjoyment from my cup: 

Hugs me, that I cannot quit her; 

Makes my choicest morsels bitter; 

Seals the founts of pleasure up. 
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Ah I alas 1 that Fame allured me, 

She so false and 1 so blind, 

Sweet her smiles, but in the chase 
I have lost the happy face 
Of my comrade, Peace of Mind ; 

And instead, Remorse, pale phantom, 
Tracks my feet where’er I go; 

All the day I see her scowling, 

In my sleep 1 hear her howling, 

Wildly flitting to and fro. 

• 

Last of all my dear companions 
Hope! sweet Hope! befriend me yet! 
Do not from my side depart, 

Do not leave my lonely heart 
All to darkness and regret! 

Short and sad is now my voyage 
O’er this gloom-enconipass d sea, 

But not cheerless altogether, 

Whatsoe’er the wind and weather, 

Will it seem if bless’d with thee. 

Dim thine eyes are, turning earthwards, 
Shadowy pale, and thin ihy form;— 
Turned to heaven thine eyes grow bright, 
All thy form expands in light, 

Soft and beautiful and warm. 

Look then upwards I lead me heavenwards I 
Guide me o’er this darkening sea I 
Pale Remorse shall fade before me, 

And the gloom shall brighten o’er me, 

If I have a friend in Thee, 



GAUTIER’S TRAVELS IN SPAIN. 


Since Inglis’s clever tour, and a spirited work from the pen of an 
American naval officer,—both of which date from a dozen years back,— 
there has been no book of any mark written about Spain. Narratives of 
the wa^ we have had in abundance; and, once or twice a cautious tourist, 
landing at Cadiz or some other safe port, has entered the country just 
far enough, and remained just long enough, to pick up a few erroneous 
notions of Spain and Spaniards, which have afterwards helped to fill 
the pages of a fashionable post octavo. But neither from details of the 
endless guerilla-fighting and throat-cutting, which appear to have become 
the natural clement of the inhabitants of the Peninsula, nor from the 
superficial and condescending glances of tourists of the silver-fork school, 
can one form any just idea of the real state of Spanish habits and society, 
in both of which, it may reasonably be supposed, that changes worthy of 
note haveitaken place during ton years of civil war and revolution. 

Englishmen are not generally timid travellers when a field for observa¬ 
tion is opened to thorn. It is always easy to find persons willing to 
explore African deserts, American prairies, or Asiatic jungles, and write 
about them afterwards; yet no one apparently lias of late thought it 
worth while to risk an encounter with the knives and blunderbusses of 
Spanish banditti and facciosost for the sake of what might be learnt in a 
country which is unquestionably indebted, for the interest attaching to it, 
more to the associations it calls up, and its own natural beauty, than to any 
qualities of its present degenerate inhabitants. The deficiency, however, 
has been recently supplied—to readers of French at least—by the pen of 
M. Theophile Gautier, iin author of considerable talent, and holding no 
mean rank in the corps of French literati. Under the fantastical but not 
inappropriate title of “ Tras los Montes,” he has put forth two volumes 
which, to our thinking, combine all the requisites of a very admirable 
book of travels. 

Frenchmen are generally good travellers. By this we do not mean 
that they travel much or far, but well, and with advantage to themselves. 
Of twenty persons whom you meet out of their own country, one only 
shall be a Frenchman, more than half the others English, the remainder 
Russians, Germans, Poles, and Americans. Yet the chances are, that 
out of those twenty persons, the Frenchman will be the one who has the 
best opportunities of observing the habits and manners of the nations 
he visits, 'ftiis is easily explained. The English travel in too great a 
hurry, are too exclusive, too shy, too fearful of unwittingly compromising 
themselves by Contact with persons who are not quite up to their 
standard of gentility. They attach great importance to going to the 
best and most correct hotel, and to seeing all that Mr. Murray s guide¬ 
books say ought to be seen; some of them also spend a good deal of 
time in devising how they shall avoid being cheated (and those it is, by 
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the bye) who are generally cheated the most) ; but they seldom think of 
looking for anything that is not set down for them by the aforesaid 
guide-books; they rarely go off the beaten track, seldom show a dispo¬ 
sition to cultivate the society of foreigners, and when they reside for any 
time in one place, are too gregarious inter set too apt to form themselves 
into a sort of Britannic phalanx, from the formal and bristling aspect of 
which, the often kindly and well-disposed aborigines recoil in dismay. 
How different are Frenchmen in this respect t Wherever they go, they 
seem to glide easily and naturally into the habits and society of the 
people amongst whom they find themselves ; doing at Rome as Romans 
do, accommodating themselves to national peculiarities, and generally 
proving themselves possessors of the grand art of making theihselves 
liked. We have met Frenchmen travelling jn countries where certainly 
their nation was in no good odour; in parts of Germany, for instance, 
and in Spain; but we observed that in spite of any dislike or even 
hatred existing to the French as a nation, they were gen^frally popular 
as individuals. Frenchmen arc usually much more agreeable find good- 
natured people out of their country than in it, (in this respect, as in 
many others, being exactly the converse oF the English,) and their 
freedom from anything like formality or bashfulness, added to a certain 
pleasant enjouement of manner, partly natural to them apd partly 
assumed, often procures them admission into the society, and conse¬ 
quent facilities of observing the domestic life and habits of the nations 
they visit. 

M. Gautier has evidently good travelling qualities: he sets out on his 
journey with a disposition to bo pleased, and displays throughout its 
whole duration a bonhommic and a freedom from prejudice which we 
have rarely seen surpassed. He one day, and in an unguarded moment, 
as he tells us, uttered the imprudent words, 1 should like to go to 
Spain.” Some of his friends who overheard him, repeated this expres¬ 
sion with slight variations, and in tw o or three days’ time he was accosted 
by everybody he met, with the question, “ When are you going to 
Spain ?’* A week later it was still worse. “ I thought you were at 
Madrid,” was the salutation of one acquaintance. What I back already I ” 
cried another. M. Gautier saw plainly that he was ostracized: that his 
friends considered they had a claim upon him for an absence, and that 


go he must. With some difficulty he obtained a three-days’ respite, and 
at the expiration of that time, found himself rattling along the Bordeaux 
Road. 


Having undertaken the task, our traveller perforce accomplishes it 
with the best grace imaginable. He secs Spain, not by a visit to some 
of its seaports, or most accessible towns, or even by a run up to Madrid 
and back again, but by going right through the country, from the 
Pyrenees to the pillars of Hercules; diverging from the straight route 
when he finds motives for such divergence, and returning to France 
through Valencia and Catalonia. He has scarcely entered the Penin¬ 
sula, when, after describing some trifling local peculiarities, he gives us 
his profession of faith as a tourist. 


“ It is at the risk of appearing loo minute,” he says, “ that I give you this 
description; but the difference between one country and another consists 
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exactly in those thousand little details which travellers are too apt to neglect; 
while, on the other hand, they busy themselves with all kinds of political and 
poetical considerations and dissertations, which they might virite just as well 
by their own firesides.” 

M. Gautier makes but few and short halts upon the road from the 
French frontier to Madrid, and at first appears rather disappointed in 
what he sees. The truth is, that his imagination had been too busy, and 
it is only when he gets to Andalusia that his expectations seem to be 
fully or nearly realised. He grumbles at the want of local colourings of 
that originality which he had anticipated in everything Spanish, and is 
disposed to quarrel with the very first inn at which he passes a-night, 
because the sheets and bed-curtains are clean, the floors scoured, the 
chambermaids tidy and wdl-kcmpt lasses. To a man who had been 
expecting a posada d la Cervantes, reeking with garlic, swanning with 
fleas, and occupied by muleteers and Maritorncs, the disappointment 
must certainly have been a cruel one. On getting into Castile, however, 
he finds some compensation in the increasingly Spanish character of the 
country and its inliabitants. 

“Between Pancorbo and Burgos wo passed several half-ruined villages, 
which apjjcarcd parched—almost calcined—by the sun. 1 doubt if Decamps, 
the painter, ever encountered, during his rambles in the heart of Asia Minor, 
anything more burnt and tawny, more crumbling and decayed, than these 
wretched collections of hovels. Wandering about among their dilapidated 
walls, were a few jackasses, of that philusojdiical and contemplative aspect 
peculiar to the Spanish donkey, who is fully aware of his own utility, consi¬ 
ders himself as part of the family to which he belongs ; and, moreover, having 
read Don Quixote, assumes an additional degree of importance, on account of 
the possibility of his being lineally descended from Sancho’s celebrated Dapple. 
Besides the asses, the only living things visible were some magnificent dogs of 
Vtarious breeds; amongst others, several enormous greyhounds, such as one 
sees introduced in the paintings of Paul Veronese and Velasquez ; and here 
and there a group of peasant children, whose eyes sparkled, like black 
diamonds, through their filthy rags and long tangled hair.” 

Between Valladolid and Madrid the diligence stops for dinner at 
Olmedo, which was once a town of some importance, but is nowin ruins, 
its fortifications crumbling and overgrown with ivy, its houses for the 
most part uninhabited, and the grass growing in the streets. This is 
only one out of hundreds of Spanish towns that are now the abode of 
the bat and the owl. The depopulation of the Peninsula has been 
frightful. In the time of tlie Moors Spain reckoned thirty-two millions 
of inhabitants, which are now reduced to less than eleven millions. 

While waiting for dinner M. Gautier is witness to a characteristic trait. 

“ In the ro%m in which dinner was laid out, a fine robust-looking woraaji 
was walking up and down, carrying on her arm an oblong basket, covered 
with a cloth, out%f which there proceeded at intervals little plaintive cries 
and whinings, not unlike those of a very young child. This puzzled me a good 
deal,because the basket was so small that any infant contained in it must have 
been a Lilliputian phenomenon, fit only to exhibit at a fair. The riddle, how¬ 
ever, Nvas soon solved. The nurse—for such she was—sat down in a corner, 
took a little coifee-coloured dog out of her basket, and began very gravely to 
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suckle this extraordinary nursling. She was a peasant woman, from the pro* 
vince of Santander, and was proceeding to Madrid, where she was engaged as 
wet-nurse. Fearful of being disqualified by the interval between leaving her 
own infant and joining her foster-child, she had provided herself with this 
canine substitute.’' 

Our traveller's first care on reaching Madrid is to procure tickets for 
the next bullfight, which is to take place in two days' time; two days 
that appear terribly long to the impatient Frenchman and bis companion, 
who are perfectly mad after all that is national and characteristic. Their 
impatience^ however, is the more excusable, as Madrid is in most respects 
a very uninteresting capital. Barcelona is, or at least before it 
became the fashion to bombard it, a far more agreeable city, and the 
officers of the royal guard, who in time of peace were only quartered in 
Madrid and Barcelona, usually preferred the latter garrison. 

The day of the Toros at length arrives, and we are sorry that our 
limits will not allow us to give M. Gautier’s very graphic and hiteresting 
account of a bull-fight, in which fourteen horses are slain, one bull 
killing five of them. Judging from the enthusiasm shown by all classes, 
there is no danger of bull-fighting going out of fashion in Spain. It is 
an amusement too congenial to the tastes and character of the people to 
be relinquished. M. Gautier is rather shocked at the cruelty of the 
sport, and at one or two little things that occur; such as a horse walking 
about with its entrails dragging on the ground, and other similar incidents; 
but notwithstanding this, we observe that during the whole time he is in 
Spain he never misses an opportunity of witnessing a bull-fight. In that 
he resembles nearly all the persons we know who ever have seen one. 
The first time they may feel sick and disgusted, but nevertheless there 
is a sort of fascination in the sight which is sure to draw them back to 
the circus. 

The Prado, the Fscurial with its eleven hundred windows, the Puerta 
del Sol, and all the other lions in and near Madrid having been visited, 
M. Gautier starts for Toledo. The Puerta del Sol, or Gate of the Sun, 
by the bye, is no gate at all, but the wall of a church with a yellow sun 
painted upon it, and an open space in front upon which the Madrid idlers 
and newsmongers assemble. A pretty numerous class they must be, 
considering that it is thronged from eight o’clock in the morning. On 
this square or plaza, more plans of campaign have been arranged since 
the commencement of the civil war than would have furnished fifty 
generals for fifty years; more changes of government decided on than 
have occurred since Spain was a Christian land; ministers dismissed, 
generals superseded, battles fought and victories gained, by the dozen, 
weekly. Day after day, there they stand, these Castilian gossips, the 
eternal cloak thrown over the shoulder in its never-varying folds, the 
cigarrette between their saffron-coloured forefinger and thufhb, emitting 
lies and smoke with nearly equal diligence. ^ 

Toledo seems to interest our traveller a good deal, and he visits it 
very minutely, although terribly afflicted by the nature of the pavement, 
which is composed of small pointed stones, rather obnoxious to the soles 
of feet accustomed to the modern refinements of wood and asphalte. 
The heat, too, is terrible, and the consequent thirst so insatiable, as to 
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make it necessary to establish a chain of waiters from the pump to the 
parlour, to pass perpetual water-jugs for the relief of the suffering 
foreigners. From M. Gautier’s description of what he saw at the cathe¬ 
dral, it would appear, that, in spite of the numerous invasions and 
revolutions of the last fifty years, Spain has still jewels and riches 
remaining for the decoration of her saints and altars. 

In one of the sacristies is kept the treasure belonging to the cathedral, 
consisting of magnificent capes of brocade, cloth of gold, and silver damask, 
the most beautiful laces, shrines of enamel, gigantic silver candlesticks, 
embroidered banners. In another apaitment is preserved, in drawers and 
chests,.the war<irobo of the Virgin Mary ; and certainly no queen of ancient 
times—not even Cleopatra herself, who drank pearls—no empress of the 
Lower Empire, nor duchess of the middle ages—nor Venetian courtesan of 
Titian’s djiy, could boast of such magnificent jewels and sumptuous apparel, as 
Our Lady of Toledo. They showed us some of the dresses :—there was one 
of them of which it was impossible to tell the material, so completely 
covered w'\s it with wioaths and arabescpies of the finest pearls; some of 
them of an enormous size and value; and, amongst others, several rows 
of black pearls, of extraoidiiiary rarity and beauty. Whole constellations of 
stars and suns, all of precious stones, decorated this extraordinary robe, which 
was so brilliant as to dazzle the eyes. Its value was estimated at several 
millions of francs.” 

We are not informed by what miracle all these riches escaped the 
clutches of the French, at the time of the Peninsular War; or of Carlists 
and Christinos, during the late struggle. Their safety is probably to be 
attributed more to the care with which they were concealed in the hour 
of danger, than to any particular respect entertained either by French 
or Spanish armies for Nuestra Senora de Toledo. 

From Toledo M. Gautier proceeds to Granada, that great point of 
attraction to travellers in Spain. lie makes some acquaintances on the 
road, and on arriving at his destination, is introduced by them to various 
families, who invite him to their houses. Spanish society is very acces¬ 
sible to any foreigner who shows a disposition to avail himself of it, and 
to enter cordially and frankly into the cheerful, easy, pleasant tone of 
their tertulias, the greatest charm of which is the total absence of 
ceremony. 

“ It is impossible to be more cordially and hospitably welcomed than we 
everywhere found ourselves. At the end of five or six days, we were on an 
intimate footing with several families, and, according to the Spanish custom, 
they desi^ated us by our Christian name.s, and we w’ere at liberty to use the 
same familiarity, both with the men and the ladies—a freedom which is per¬ 
fectly compatible with the most polite manners and respectful attentions. 
Every evening we were at tertulias, from eight o’clock till midnight. The 
tertulia is usually held in the Patio, which is a sort of inner court, found in 
most houses hi the south of Spain, paved with flags of stone or marble, sur¬ 
rounded by columns of the same material, supporting a gallery, and refreshed 
by a fountain in the centre. Around the basin are arranged boxes containing 
flowering shrubs and orange trees, on the leaves of which the water-drops fall 
with a plashing noise. Six or eight lamps are fastened along the wall; settees 
and chairs of straw or reeds serve for seats ; a guitar or two, the pianos in one 
comer, a card-table in another, complete the furniture. 

“ Each guest, on entering, goes to pay his respects to the lady of the house, 
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who offers a cup of chocolate, which is usually refused, and a cig^arette, which 
is often accepted. He then joins one of the groups scattered about the patio. 
The older persons play at cards; the young people chat, dirt, or amuse them- 
selves with different de sodHe, of which the Spaniards have an immense 
variety. If the conversation languishes, one of the men takes up a guitar and 
begins singing some comical Andalusian song, intermingled with ay! and 
ola ! and accompanied with a scratching at the strings and a beating of time 
with the palm of the hand on the wood of the instniment. Or, perhaps, a lady 
sits down to the piano, plays something of Bellini’s, who appears to be the 
favourite composer in Spain, or sings a ballad by Breton de los Herreros, the 
great song-writer of the day. The evening is often concluded by a little 
impromptu ball, where unfortunately they dance neither jota, fandango, nor 
bolero—those dances being now left to the servant girls and gitanaa; but 
quadrilles, rigodoons, and waltzes. Once only, at our earnest entreaty, the two 
daughters of the lady at whose house we were, d&nced a bolero ; but they first 
carefully closed the windows and doors of the patio, so afraid wore they of 
being overheard and accused of bad taste, or laughed at for dancing a national 
dance. The Spaniards of the present day look vexed—almost unj^ry—if you 
talk to them about cachuchas, castinots, niajos, manolas, monks, oDntraban- 
distas, and bull-fichts ; though, at the bottom of their hearts, they have a very 
great liking for all those truly national and characteristic things ; but, if you 
talk of them, they ask you if you think they are not as advanced as you are 
in civilisation. So deplorably has the mania of imitating English and French 
customs penetiated everywhere. I allude, of course, to the classcs.f 02 
enlightened, which inhabit the towns. 

“ The dancing over, you lake your leave with a los pies de vmd.y at your 
feet, to the ladies, and heso a tmd. la mam, I kiss your hand, to the master 
of the house. To tins they reply, by wishing you a Bnenas noches, and kiss¬ 
ing your hand (verbally), concluding with a hasta manaua, till to-morrow, 
which implies an invitation to leturn. The Spaniards know perfectly well 
how to unite politeness and good breeding with familiarity. Even the 
peasants and the lowe.st classes of the people are of an urbanity amongst 
themselves, which is in prodigious contrast with the brutality of our lower 
orders ; to be sure, an otFensive word might chance to bo answered by a stab, 
which is always a check to too great licence of speech. It is to be observed 
that French politeness, foimerly proverbial, has totally disappeared, since the 
custom of wearing swords has been discontinued. The laws agfunst duelling 
will end by j-enderiug us the most ill-mannered people on the face of the earth.*” 

M. Gautier 8 book is full of details of this kind ; to our taste highly 
interesting. He remains a considerable time at Granada; visits the 
Alhambra repeatedly, and gives a very admirable description of what 
most struck him there. He also explores the gitaneria, or quarter 
inhabited by the gipsies. Here is a life* like fragment. 

“ Some of the deserted and half-ruined streets of the Albaycin are inhabited 
by the richer classes of gipsies, whose habits are less wandering than those of 
their poorer brethren. In one of these narrow streets we saw a little girl 
about seven or eight years old, entirely naked, practising the dance called the 
Zorongo upon a pavement of small, sharp stones. Her sister, a wan^nd mea^e- 
looking girl, with a complexion like a citron and eyes that literally seemed to 
gleam, was crouched upon the ground, a guitar upon her lAees, twandng a 
most monotonous melody with her thumb. The mother, richly dressed, and 
with numerous strings of glass beads round her neck, beat time with her blue 
velvet slipper, which she contemplated with infinite complacency. The atti¬ 
tudes, contrasts, and extraordinary colouring of this gioup rendered it a subject 
worthy of the pencil of Callot or Salvator Rosa.” 
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Before leaving Granada, which he evidently docs with regret, 
M. Gautier gives us the summary of his observations on the character 
of its inhabitants. What he says on the subject would apply equally 
well to a large portion of Spain, especially the southern provinces. 

“ Life ill Granada has little variety: the amusements are not numerous, 
nor the resource's for passing the time great. The theatre is shut in the 
summer; bull-fights do not occur regularly ; there are no casinos or public 
establishments, and the foreign newspapers are only to be seen at the Lyceum, 
the niomhers of which occasionally hold meetings, at which they sing, read 
poetry, and act plays usually written hy some young author belonging to the 
society. 

“ Kverybody seems to busy himself most conscientiously in doing nothing: 
the cigarette, the compositioij of (Couplets and epigrams, intiigues and card¬ 
playing, fill up the time. One does not see that restlessness, that desire for 
action and change of place which characterises nations farther north. The 
Spaniards ni;Q great philosophers, in their own way : they attach scarcely any 
importance to the wants of material existence, and what is called comfort 
is entirely indifferent to tliom. The thousand factitious wants created by 
northern civilisation appear to them puerile and imaginaiy. Not having to 
defend themselves continually against climate, the enjoyments of the English 
home are without attraction for them. What does it matter whether doors 
and windows close exactly, to people w ho would often be too happy to pay 
for a draft of air? Kavoured by a siilciulid climate, they arc able to reduce 
existence to its simplest form ; then sobiiety and moderation in everything 
arc productive of great liberty and independence; in short, they have time 
to live. A Spaniard cannot see any wisdom in working for more than he 
actually wants for the moment. The artisan who has earned a few reals, throws 
his embroidered jacket on liis shoulder, takes his guitar, and dances and 
amuses liimself till the last maravedi is expended: then he begins to work 
again. With three or four halfpence a day, an Andalusian can live as well as 
he desires to do; for that sum he has cxcidlent white bread, an enormous 
slice of melon, and a little glass of aniseed ; for his lodging he has his cloak, 
the arch of a bridge, or the portico of a house. 

“ To a person aniving from Paris or London—those two whirlpools of fever¬ 
ish activity and excited existence—the way of living at Granada is the most 
extraordinary of all contrasts ; a life of peifect leisure, entirely filled up by 
lounging, conveisatiou, music, dancing, and the siesta. He is astonished at 
the calm happiness, the tranquillity expressed on every countenance. No one 
has that busy, anxious, hurried look which one continually encounters in the 
streets of Paris. Every one, on the contrary, goes leisurely along, choosing 
the shady side of the road, stoiipiiig to talk wdth his acquaintances, and 
evidently in no haste to get to wliere he is g<ung. The certainty of not being 
able to earn money extinguishes all ambition: no career is open to young 
men, the most adventurous of wdioni go to Manilla or the Havana, or enter 
the army, although in the latter case they often, owing to the wretched state 
of Spanish finances, ranain w’hole years without getting any pay. Convinced 
of the fruitlessness of exerting tnemselvos, they for the most part do not 
take the trouble to pursue an object which they know to be unattainable, but 
pass their tihie in an agreeable farnimtCy whi^ is favoured by the beauty of 
the country, and the genial w'armth of the climate. 

“ I was not afte to discover any symptoms of Spanish pride. Nothing is 
80 little to be depended upon as the character popularly attributed both tc^ 
nations and individuals. I found the Spaniards, on the contrary, very simple 
and affable in their deportment. Spain of the present day is the tnie country 
of equality—if not nominally, at least in fact. The beggar lights his papelito 
at tho Havana'cigar of the nobleman, who allows him to do so without the 
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least affectation of condescension; the marquesa or condesa smiles as she 
steps over the bodies of the ragged canaille who are sleeping on the steps of 
her house; and on a journey she will not hesitate, if necessary, to drink from 
the same glass as the zagM who drives, or the escopetero who escorts her 
carriage. Foreigners have much difficulty in accommodating themselves to 
this kind of familiarity, especially the English, who are in the habit, when at 
home, of having their letters brought to them on plates, off which they take 
them with tongs. One of those estimable islandei's going from Seville to 
Xeres, sent his calescro to dine in the kitchen of the inn, which is contrary to 
the usual custom in such cases. The calesero, who in his heart thought he 
was doing a heretic an honour by sitting down at the same table with him, 
made no remark at the time, dined, and resumed his journey. When he got 
to about three or four leagues from Xeres, in a sort of desert, full of briars and 
pitfalls, he very coolly took the Englishman by the collar and pitched him out 
of the carriage. ‘ There!’ said he, ‘you did ^ot think me, Don Balbino 
Bustamente y Orozco, worthy to sit at your table; in my turn I don’t think 
you worthy to sit beside me in my calesin. Adios.’ And he drove on, 
leaving the unfortunate traveller to find his way to Xeres on foofft* 

“ I give the preceding remarks as my impressions on what must strike 
every traveller who makes some stay in the country. There are, of course, 
many Spaniards who are active and laborious, and wdio .‘<eek with eagerness to 
attain the usual ends that men follow up in other countries ; but these will be 
found to be the exceptions to the rule.” 

This singular picture of a state of things, which Englishmen can 
hardly imagine, is certainly not in favour of the regeneration or improve¬ 
ment of Spain. It is the natural result of the long duration of party 
strife. Where a man knows that ho is exposed any day to see his house 
plundered by the undisciplined troops of some new pretender or rebel 
junta, or himself forced into exile by the advent of a fresh political fac¬ 
tion to power, it discourages him from investing cither abilities or capital 
in a pursuit or profession. The Spaniard hides his money in a snug 
corner, or places it in foreign securities; but he is fond of his country, 
and cannot make up his mind to leave it, in spite of its unsettled and 
unprosperous state; so there he remains, living on from day to day, 
smoking his cigar, eating his puchero, and shrugging his shoulders at 
passing events. 

At Malaga M. Gautier, as usual, pays a visit to the arena, and there 
has an opportunity of seeing the celebrated Montes, the Bayard of the 
bull ring, the first torero of the day, who happened to be starring there, 
just as a popular actor might do in France or England. At the risk of 
extending this paper to an unreasonable length, we must give a few anec¬ 
dotes of this modern gladiator, with which wc will conclude our extracts. 

“ Montes is a native of Chiclana, near Cadiz. He is a man of forty to forty- 
five years of age, a little above the middle height, of grave aspect and deport¬ 
ment, deliberate in his movements, and of a pale olive complexion. There is 
nothing remarkable about him, except the quickness and mobility of his eyes. 
He appears more supple and active tlian robust, and owes his success as a 
Dull-fighter to his coolness, correct eye, and knowledge of the art, rather than 
to any muscular strength. As soon as Montes sees a bull, he can judge the 
character of the beast; whether its attack will be straightforward or accom¬ 
panied by stratagem; whether it is slow or rapid in its motions; whether its 
sight is good or otherwise. Thanks to this sort of intuitive perception, he is 
always ready with an appropriate mode of defence. Nevertheless, as he 
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pushes his temerity to fool-hardiness, he has been often wounded in the course 
of his career; to one of which accidents a scar upon his cheek bears testi¬ 
mony. Several times he has been carried out of the circus grievously hurt. 

The day I saw him his costume was of the most elegant and costly descrip¬ 
tion, composed of silk of an apple-green colour, magnificently embroidered 
with silver. He is very rich, and only continues to frequent the bull-ring 
from taste and love of the excitement, for he has amassed more than fifty 
thousand dollars ; a large sum, if we consider the great expenses which the 
Matadores arc put to in dress, and in travelling from one town to another, 
accompanied by their quadrilla or assistant bull-fighters. One costume often 
costs fifteen hundrerl or two thousand francs. 

“ Montes does not content himself, like most matadoros, with killing the 
bull when the signal of his death is given. He superintends and directs the 
combat, and goes to the assistance of those who are in danger. More than one 
torero has owed him liis life. Once a bull had overturned a horse and 
rider, and after goring the former in a frightful manner, was making violent 
efforts to get at the latter, who was sheltered under the body of his steed— 
Montes seized the ferocious beast by the tail, and turned him round three or 
four timed, amidst the frantic applause of the spectators, thus giving time to 
extricate the fallen man. Sometimes he plants himself in front of the bull, 
with crossed arms, and fixes his eyes upon those of the animal, which stops ' 
suddenly, subjugated by that keen and steadfast g;izo. Then comes the torrent 
of applause, shouts, vociferations, screams of delight; a sort of delirium 
seems to*seize the fifteen thousand spectators, who stamp and dance upon 
their benches in a state of the wildest excitement; every handkerchief is 
waved, every hat thrown into the air ; while Montes, the only collected 
person amongst this mad multitude, enjoys his triumph in silence, and bows 
slightly, with the air of a man capable of much greater things. For such 
applause as that 1 can understand a man’s risking his life every minute of the 
day. It is worth while. Oh ! ye golden-throated singers, ye fairy-footed 
dancers, ye emperors and poets, who flatter yourselves that you have excited 
popular enthusiasm, you never heard Montes applauded by a crowded circus. 

“ Occasionally it happens that the spectators themselves beg him to per¬ 
form some of his feats of afldres.s. A pretty girl will call out to him, ‘ Vamos! 
Senor Montes, vamos, Paquirro’ (which is his Christian name) ; ‘ you who are 
so gallant, do something for a lady’s sake ; una cositn, some trifling matter.’ 
Then Montes puts his foot on the bull’s head, and jumps over him ; or else 
shakes his cloak in the animal’s face, by a rapid movement envelopes himself 
in it so as to form the most graceful drapeiy, and then, by a spi*ing on one side, 
avoids the rush of the irritated brute. 

“ In spite of Montes* popularity, he received, on the day on which I saw 
him, rather a rough proof of the impartiality of a Spanish public, and of 
the extent to which it pushes its love of fair play towards beasts as well 
as men. 

A magnificent black bull was turned into the arena, and from the manner 
in which he made hi.s entrance, the connoisseurs augured great things of him. 
He united all the qualities desirable in a fighting bull; his horns were long 
and sharp ; his legs small and nervous, promising great activity; his large 
dewlap and symmetrical form indicated vast strength. Without a moment’s 
delay he rusted upon the nearest picadory and knocked him over, killing his 
horse with a blow; he then went to the second, whom he treated in like 
manner, and wh«n they had scarcely time to lift over the barrier, and get out 
of harm’s way. In less than a ejuarter of an hour he had killed seven horses: 
the chulos, or footmen, were intimidated, and shook their scarlet cloaks at a 
respectful distance, keeping near the palisades, and jumping over as soon as 
the bull showed signs of approaching them. Montes himself seemed discon¬ 
certed, and had once even placed his foot on the sort of ledge which is nailed 
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to the barriers at the height of two feet from the ground, to assist the bull- 
lighters in lewing over. The spectators shouted with delight, and paid the 
bull the most nattering compliments. Presently, a new exploit of the animal 
raised their enthusiasm to the very highest pitcn. 

“ The two picadores or horsemen were disabled, but a third appeared, and, 
lowering the point of his lance, awaited the bull, which attacked him 
furiou.sIy ; and, without allowing itself to be turned aside by a thrust in the 
shoulder, put its head under the horse’s belly, with one jerk threw his forefeet 
on the top of the barrier, and with a second, raising hiis hind quarter, threw 
him and his rider fairly over the wall into the corridor or passage, between 
the first and second barriers. 

Such a feat as this was unheard of, and it was rewarded by thunders of 
bravos. The bull remained master of the field of battle, which he par;^ed in 
triumph, amusing himself, for want of better adversaries, with tossing about the 
carcases of the dead horses, lie had killed tlltem all; the circus-siablo was 
em^ty. The banderilleros remained sitting astride upon the barriers, not 
daring to come down and haras.s the bull with their banderillas or darts. The 
spectators, impatient at this inaction, shouted out* Las band^illas ! Las 
ftandcrillas,^ and ^ Fmffo al Alcalde I' — to the fire with th<y Alcalde; 
because he did not give the order to attack. At last, on a sign from the 
governor of the town, banderillero advanced, planted a couple of darts in the 
neck of the bull, and ran off as fast as he could, but scarcely quick enough, for 
his arm was grazed, and the sleeve of his jacket rent by the beast’s horn. 
Then, in spite of the hooting of the spectators, the Alcalde orderedJVfontes to 
despatch the bull, although in opposition to the laws of tauromachia, which 
re(juire the bull to have received four pairs of banderillas before he is left to 
the sword of the matador. 

“ Montes, instead of advancing as usual into the middle of the arena, placed 
himself at about twenty paces from the barrier, so as to be nearer a refuge in 
case of accident; he looked very pale, and without indulging in any of those 
little bits of display, the sort of coquetry of courage, which have procured 
him the admiration of all Spain, he unfolded his scarlet mtiletu and shook it 
at the bull, who at once rushed at him and almost as instantly fell, as if struck 
by a thunderbolt. One convulsive bound, and the huge animal was dead. 
The sword had entered the forehead and pierced the brain, a thrust which is 
forbidden by the regulations of the bull-ring. The matador ought to pass his 
arm between the horns of the beast and stab him in the nape of the neck; 
that being the most dangerous way for the man, and consequently giving the 
bull a better chance. 

“ Soon as it was ascertained how the bull had been killed, a storm of indig¬ 
nation burst from the spectators ; such a hurricane of abuse and hisses as I 
had never before witnessiid. Butcher, assassin, brigand, thief, executioner, 
were the mildest terms employed. * To the galleys with Montes ! To the 
fire with Montes ! To the dogs with him ! ’ But words were soon not 
enough. Fans, hats, sticks, fragments torn from the benches, water jars, 
every available missile, in short, was hurled into the ring. As to Montes, his 
face was perfectly green with rage, and I noticed that he bit his lips till they 
bled; although he endeavoured to appear unmoved, and remained leaning 
with an air of affected grace upon his sword, from the point of which he had 
wiped the blood in the sand of the arena. • 

“ So frail a thing is popularity. No one would have thought it possible 
before that day, that so great a favourite and consummatf^ a bull-fighter as 
Montes would have been punished thus severely for an infraction of a rule, 
which was doubtless rendered absolutely necessary by the agility, vigour, 
and extraordinary fiiry of the animal with which he had to contend. There 
was another bull to be killed, but it was Josd Parra, the second matador, 
who dispatched it, its death passing almost unnoticed in the midst of the 
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tumult and indignation of the spectators. 7’he fight over, Montes got into a 
calesin with his quadrilla, and left the town, shaking the dust from his 
feet, and swearing by all the saints that he would never return to Malaga.” 

And here we must conclude our notice of this very agreeable book, 
although we had marked many other passages for extract. M. Gautier 
is evidently a man of observation and judgment; and he, moreover, 
betrays, in the course of his descriptions and investigations, a knowledge 
of the history of the scenes he visits, and a strong feeling for art and 
poetry. He would have written an amusing work on a far less interesting 
country than the one through which he has been recently travelling. 


THK FIRST VALENTINE. 


The mutron brought a casket fair 
To show the laughing girls ; 

Her early jewels treasured there, 

And all her bridal pearls. 

But much they marvelled, one and all, 
What W'ontlrous chance had placed 
Among such precious things a scroll 
By youthful fingers traced. 

For many a quaint and fair device 
Illum’d that fairy page, 

Tliat w'ell might charm a maiden’s eyes. 
But not the glance of age. 

And yet the matron said, “ Tho* rare 
The gems that round it shine, 

They ne’er can claim such love and care 
As my first Valentine. 

It was the hand of love and faith 
That penn’d the gentle words. 

Whose music woke, like summer’s breath, 
My young heart’s hidden chords. 
l3ut oh I the world’s gold parted us, 

For in my kindred’s view, 

It made all lovely furrowed brows, 

And gray locks golden too. 
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The curls were dark and long that won 
youth's enchanted gaze; ^ 

But none can tell what fortune shone 
Upon their after days: 

Yet now, when youth and love are o'er, 
^And age hath severed mjnej'NJ 

nh hatl^llIhlHLri^^tf^^ 

Than my nrst Valentine. 


** For still it seems the only wreck 
Of all ray perished youth, 

That brings unchang'd, unblighted back, 

Its early love and truth : 

And oft from friendship false or chill, 

From many wastes of care, 

My soul hatli turn'd to find a rill 
Of purer waters there. 

Oh I blessed be the saving art, 

That keeps untarnished still 
The hidden jewels of the heart, 

Tlirougi) years of change and ill I 
For oft our best affections round 
Such frail memorials twine, 

With memory’s brightest tendrils l>ound, 

Like my first Valentine. 

Francks Brown. 


Stranorlar 

Jan. \0fh, 1844. 
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FIFTY DA'^.^ON BOARD A SLATER* 

^thnSfnroT'T^efcruary 184^, the ^ift t i pdtia f r iga te ^ Captain 
\yyvill, captured, off Fogo, a Brazilian slave ship, and the prize being 
ordered to the Cape of Good Hope, the chaplain of the frigate volun¬ 
teered his services as interpreter between the negroes and the persons 
appointed to take charge o( them—a Spaniard, and a Portuguese cook. 
Hence this unpretending little volume, but valuable as the sketch-book 
of an intelligent observer, who paints the scenes he witnessed without 
aiming at *tlmse violent effects which some designers hav$ introduced 
into theii' views of the Slave Trade. The picture, in its true tints, is 

? [uitc sombre enough, in spite of that temporary gleam of sunshine which 
alls on the act of rescue, and the dropping fetters. Strange was the 
scene when the captors boarded the Progresso,—no relation, of course, 
to the Christian one of Bunyan. 

“ The deck was crowded to the utmost with naked negroes, to the number, 
as stated in her pa))crs, of 450, in almost riotous confusion, having revolted, 
before our arrival, against their lute masters ; who, on their pait, also showed 
strong excitement, from feelings, it may bo supposed, of no pleasant nature. 
The negroes, a mcdgre, fainished iooking throng, having bioken through all 
control, had seized everything to w'liich they had a fancy in the vessel ; some 
with hands full of ‘furinha/ the powdered root of the mandroe or cassava ; 
others with large pieces of pork and beef, having broken open the casks j and 
some had taken fowls from the coops, which they devoured raw’. Many were 
busily dipping rags, fastened to bits of string, into the w ater-casks ; and, unhap¬ 
pily, there were some who, by a like iiietbod, got at the contents of a cask of 
^ aguardiente,’ fiery Brazilian rum, oi which tliey drank to excess. The addi¬ 
tion of oar boats’ crews to this crowd left hardly room to move on the deck. 
The shrill hubbub of noises, which 1 cannot attempt to describe, expressive, 
however, of the wildest joy, thrilled on the ear, mingled with the clank of the 
iron, as they were knocking off their fetters on every side. It seemed that, 
from the moment the first ball was Bred, they had been actively employed in 
thus freeing themselves, in which our men were not slow in lending their 
assistance. 1 counted but thirty shackled together in pairs ; but many more 
pairs of shackles were found below’. We were not left an instant in doubt as 
to the light in which they viewed us. They crawle<l in crowds, and rubbed 
caressingly our feet and clothes with their hands, even rolling themselves, as 
far as room allowed, on the deck before us. And when they saw’ the crew of 
the vessel rather uncoremoniously sent over the side into the boat which was 
to take them prisoners to the frigate, they sent up a long, universal shout of 
triumph and delight.” 

Alas I this (Slight gleam was transient as the flash of the gun which 
brought-to the Progresso I During the first watch, all went smoothly 
and regularly, as if it had been one of Dent's or Savory's—the water- 

- ^ -- ^ 

* Fifty Days on Board a Slaver. Dy the Rev. Pascoo Greufdl Hill. Murray. 
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calm, and the liberated negroes lying in quietness about the deck,-- 
their slender supple limbs entwining, hs - the author describes, in sur¬ 
prisingly small compass, so that they resembled, in the moonlight, con¬ 
fused piles of arms and legs, rather than distinct human formsf, fiat the 
weather was getting blacker, even for the liberated blacks. 

About one hour aflcr midnight the sky began to gather clouds, and a 
haze overspread the horizon to windvrard. A squall approached, of which I 
and others, who had laid down on the deck, received warning by a few heavy 
drops of rain. Then ensued a scene the horrors of which it is impossible to 
depict. The hands having to shorten sail suddenly, uncertaiu as to the force 
of the squall, found the poor helpless croutiires lyingabout the deck anpbstruc- 
tion to getting at the ropes and doing what was required. This caused the 
order to send them all below’, whicli w'as iininediately obeyed. The night, 
however, being intensely hot and close, 400 wretched beings thus crammed 
into a hold 12 yards in length, 7 in breadth, and only 0^ feet in height, 
speedily began to make an elfort to rc-issuc to the open air. ^Being thrust 
back, and striving the more to get out, the after-hatch was forctsd down on 
them. Over the other hatchw'ay, in the fore-part of the vessel, a wooden 
grating was fastened To this, the sole inlet for the air, the suflbcating heat 
of the hold, and, perhaps, panic from the strangeness of their situation, made 
them press; and thus great part of the space below was rendered useless. 
'I'hey crow’ded to the grating, and, clinging to it for air, completel.^ barred its 
entrance. They strove to force tlieir way through apertures, in length 14 
inches, and barely 6 inches in breadth, and, in some instances, succeeded. 
The cries, the heat,—I may say, without exaggeration, the smoke, of their 
torment,’—which ascended, can be compared to nothing earthly. One of the 
Spaniards gave warning that the consequence w’ould be ‘many deaths.*—- 
* Manana habra muchos muertos.** 

“ Thursday, April 1.3M i^Holy Thursday ^—The Spaniard’s prediction of last 
night, this morning was fearfully verified. Fifty-four crushed and mangled 
corpses lifted up from the slave-deck have been brought to the gangw'sy and 
thrown overboard. Some were emaciated from disease ,* niany, bruised and 
bloody. Antonio tells me that some were found stianglcd, their hands still 
grasping each other’s throats, and tongues protruding from their mouths. The 
bowels of one were crushed out. Tliey had been trampled to death for the 
most part, the w’eaker under the feet of the stronger, in the madness and tof- 
ment of suffocation from crowd and heat. It was a horrid sight, as they passed 
one by one,—the stiff' distorted limbs smeared with blood and filth,—to be cast 
into the sea. Some, still quivering, were laid on the deck to die, salt water 
thrown on them to revive them, and a little fresh water poured into their 
mouths. Antonio reminded me of his last night’s warning, *Ya se lo dixe 
anoche.’ He actively employed himself, with his comrade Sebastian, in 
attendance on the wretched living beings now released from their confinement 
below ; distributing to them their morning meal of * farinha,’ and their Allow¬ 
ance of water, rather more than half a pint tn each, which they grasped with 
inconceivable eagerness, some bending their knees to the deck, to avoid the 
risk of losing any of the liquid by unsteady footing, their throats, doubtless, 
parched to the utmost with crying and yelling through the nigh^” 

And now, gentle reader, with those yells still in your mind’s ear, and 
those parched wretches still in your mind’s eye, be pleased, by way of 
contrast, to look over the following bill of fare,—no, unfair—with its 
disproportionate provision for human thirst. 

The cabin stores are profuse; lockers filled with ale and porter : barrels 
of wine; liqueurs of various sorts ; macaroni, vermicelli, tapioca of the finest 
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klqd ; cases of English pickles, each containing twelve jars; boxes of cigars ; 
muscatel raisins, tamarincis, almonds, walnuts, &c., &c. The coops on deck 
are crammed with fowls and ducks, and there are eleven pigs.” 

If the master of those liquid cabin stores did not deserve the fate of 
Tantalus, or the vinous drowning of Clarence, we will forego malt- 
liquors, and the juice of the grape. Be it remembered that the pores of 
the black skin give off moisture with a peculiar liberality, and accord- 
ingly, as might be expected, they require a proportionate supply of 
liquid. 

** Tha great physical suffering of all seems to be a raging, unquenchable thirst. 
They eagerly catch the drippings from the sails after a shower; apply their 
lips to the wet masts ; and crawl to the coops to share the supply placed there 
for the fowls. 1 have rcmaiked some of the sick licking the deck, when 
washed with salt water.” 

In fact,^he only delinquencies of the negroes consist in stealing water; 
involving not only the loss of the water extracted, according to Mr. Hill, 
but the corruption of that which remains, by the foul rags which they dip 
into the casks to obtain it. 

“ Fridat^ May 5.—The ‘ Capitao Pcquenino,’ who bears also the Portiignese 
name of * Luiz,’ came quietly to inc this evening, and said, ‘Sciilior, estao 
roubando aguardiente abaxo.’—‘They are stealing l)randy below-.’ I could 
not comprehend how this could be, as all the brandy in the hold had been 
started at the commencement of the voyage, to prevent mischief. Having 
reported it to the Lieutenant, I accompanied the tw o Spaniards to the slave^eck, 
and surprised a large party of the negroes, busily draw ing up, by means of old 
rags, as usual, the contents of tw-o barrels. One of these proved to be of 
water, and another smaller one, which Luiz supposed to be aguardiente, con¬ 
tained vinegar. Summary punishincnt was inflicted on eight, who were taken 
in the fact. They received by moonlight about eighteen lashes each, and w ere 
coupled in shackles previously to being sent back into the hold. Thus, as in 
many other fine beginnings, the end but ill corresponds with the ‘early pro- 
mlse.’ The sound of knocking off their irons, which thrilled so musically on 
the car, when we boarded the prize, terminates in the clank of riveting them 
on again, with the accompaniment of flogging. The result of their offence is 
certainly highly provoking, when, as is sometimes the case, instead of pure 
water, we draw up from the casks their putrid rags ; on the other hand, none 
can tell, save he who has tried, the pangs of thirst which may excite them in 
that heated hold, many of them fevered by mortal disease.” 

A venial theft, enforced no doubt by stern physical necessity; for, in 
the article of food, they appear to be strictly conscientious, with a touch 
ot the natural gentleman—if, indeed, the first gentleman in the world 
was not a negro, as is maintained, we believe, by Adam Black of Edin¬ 
burgh, and^others. 

” There is a ^jatural good breeding frequently to be remarked among the 
negroes, which one might little expect. They sometimes come aft, on seeing 
us first appear, on deck in the morning, and bend the knee by way of salu¬ 
tation. Their manner of returning thanks for any little present of food or 
water, is by a stamp on the deck, and a scrape of the foot backwards, and 
they seldom faib b^ever weak, to make this acknowledgment, though it cost 
them an effort to.^rtse’,for the purpose. The women make a curtsey, bowing 
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their knees forwards so as nearly to touch the ground. In the partition of 
(he siiiull pieces of beef in their tuba of farinha, the most perfeet rair dealing 
is alwavs observed. One of each little party takes the whole into his hands, 
and distributes two or three bits, as the number allows, to each, and, should 
there be any remainder after the division, pulls it into yet smaller pieces, and 
hands them round \^ith equal impartiality. After a meal, the; express general 
satisfaction hy a clapping of hands ; a mode also used by some among them 
of asking a favour, or begging pardon fur a fault.” 

4 

And, now, let it not be set down to the discredit of the savage race 
and natural good manners, if their best black behaviour relaxes under 
trials which would probably disturb the good conduct of even white civi¬ 
lisation. Morals may well change colour in an Atmosphere which tar¬ 
nishes the purest metals. « 

At the outset of our voyage, it was comparatively trifling, and I suffered 
little inconvenience from venturing down on the slave*deck, to^see what the 
matter was, when any extraordinary noise or outcries occurred. «lt is super¬ 
fluous now to make this descent, in order to inhale its atmosphere, which per¬ 
vades every part of the vessel, and in our after-cabin is almost intolerable. 
Gold lace and silver articles, though kept in drawers or japanned cases, have 
turned quite black, through this state of the air. 

* * * * ^ 

Disorder, I think, in every sense, is on the increase among the unhappy 
blacks. During the late fine weather, they have spent the sunny hours of the 
day on deck, but when below, their cries are incessant day and night. 
Tlnnned as their numbers are by death, there is no longer narrowness of room, 
but increasing sickness and misery make the survivors more hard and unfeel¬ 
ing, and they fight and bruise one another mure than formerly. Little Calula, 
the finest amo^ them, who received a bite in the leg about six weeks since, 
getting continual blows and knocks, the wound has now become a deep¬ 
spreading ulcer. Anotiier fine intelligent lad has been lately severely bitten 
in the head. Others have the heel, the great toe, the ankle-joint, nearly bitten 
through; and worse injuries than these, too savage to mention, have been 
inflicted. Madness, the distracliun of despair, seems to possess them.” 

The number of deaths, during the voyage of fifty days, appears to have 
been 163, but the real number who died on board was 175, besides 14 
more who expired on shore, out of a total of 397—a fearful waste of 
human life. As a set-off, however, the crew of the Slaver escaped with 
as much impunity as if they had only committed a literary piracy; and 
certainly a very tcAite fate was reserved for the skipper. 

“ The captain, whom they reported to have perished in the surf near Quill- 
mane, but who was concealed among them, embarked for Rio, with four of his 
companions, in an English brig, having obtained money, as has been since 
discovered, from an English mercantile house in Cape Town/* 

That the Slave Trade should exist at all in the nineteenth century is 
a great fact, to the disgrace of civilisation. No Christia'a nation ought to 
accredit a representative of human nature to a Court that connives at 
such a detestable trafiSc; or to acknowledge, even as foreign relations, 
those repudiators, who isown their brotherhood t^ ^ny of the sons of 
Adam I 
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THE HOUSE OF MOURNING, 

a ffavtc. 


Scene.— A street at the west end of London. Enter SqiriRE Hamper and his Lady, 
penionages rather of the rustic order^ recently come up from the family seat In 
Hampshire. 

t 

Squire, Well, Ma’am, I hope you ’vc had shopping* enough. 

Lady. Almost. Only one more—0! there it is, over the way. 

Squire, What, the one yonder? Why, it’s all raven gray, picked out 
with blacl?'; and a hatchment over the door. What can you want at an 
undertaker’s ? 

Lady, An undertaker’s!—no such thing. Look at the goods in the 
window. 

Squire. 0, shawls and gowns 1 A foreign haberdasher's, I suppose, 
and that’s the French for it. Mason do Dool ? 

Lady. Hush I Don’t expose your ignorance in the street; everybody 
knows French at the West End. It means the House of Mourning. 

Squire, What, the one mentioned in the Bible ? 

Lady. No—no—dear me I—no. I tell you it's a mourning establish¬ 
ment. 

Squire. O, I understand. The master's dead, and the shop *s put into 
black for him. The last new-fangled mode, I suppose, instead of the 
old-fashioned one of putting up the shutters. 

Lady. Nonsense I It’s a shop to buy black things at. 

Squire. Humph I And pray, Ma'am, what do you want with black 
things ? There’s nobody dead belonging to us, as 1 know of, nor like 
to be. 

Lady, Well; and what then? Is there any harm in just looking at 
their things—for I’m not going to buy. What did wc come up to 
town for? 

Squire. Why, for a hit of a holiday, and to see the sights, to be sure. 

Lady. Well, and that black shop is one of them, at least for a female. 
It’s quite a new thing, they say, just come over from Paris ; and I want 
to go in and pretend to cheapen something, just out of curiosity. 

Squire, Yes, and pay for peeping. For in course you must buy after 
tumbling over their whole stock. 

Lady. Bjt no means—or only some trifle—a penn'orth of black pins— 
or the like. If I did purchase a black gown, it is always useful to,1iavo 
by one. * 

Squire, Yes—or a widow's cap. Perhaps, Ma’am, you 're in hopes ? 

Lady, La, Jacob, don't be foolish ! Many ladies wear black for 
economy) as well as for relations. But I only want to inspect—for Ihey 
do 8ay,Nwhat with foreign tastiness, and our own modern refinements, 
there's great improvements in mourning. 
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Squire, Humph^and I suppose a new-fasliioned way of crying. 

Lady. New fiddlesticks I It’s very well known the Parisians always 
did out-do us in dress; and in course go into black more elegantly than 
we do. 

Squire, No doubt, Ma’am—and fret in a vastly superior manner. 

Lady, No, no. I don’t say that. Grief’s grief all the world over. 
But as regards costume, the French certainly do have a style that entitles 
them to set the fashion to us in such matters. 

Squire, Can’t say. I’m no judge. 

Lady. In course not. They ’re women’s matters, and should be left to 
our sex. ^ 

Squire. Well, well, come along, then I But stop. Ask your pardon, 
Sir, (to a passenger would you oblige me vfith the English of that Greek 
or Latin, yonder, under the hatchment? 

Stranger, O, certainly—“Mors Janua Vitai”—let me see—it means, 
Jane, between life and death. 

Squire. Thankee, Sir, thankee. I’ll do as much for you when you 
come into our parts. Poor Jane! So it may come, mayhap, to be a 
real house of mourning after all! 

The Squire a)id his lady cross over the road and enter the shop, 
where ehony chairs are placed for them hy a person in a full suit 
of sables, very like Hamlet, minus the cloak and the hat and 
feathers. A young man, also in black, speaks across the counter 
with the solemn air and tone of a clergyman at a funeral. 

May I have the melancholy pleasure of serving you, Madam ? 

Lady. I wish, Sir, to look at some mourning. 

Shopm. Certainly, by all moans. A relict, I presume ? 

Lady, Yes; a wddow, Sir. A poor friend of mine, who has lost her 
husband. 

•Shopm, Exactly so—for a deceased partner. How deep would you 
choose to go, ma’am ? Do you wish to be very poignant ? 

Lady, Why, 1 suppose crape and bombazine, unless they ’re gone out 
of fashion. But you had better show me some different sorts. 

Shopm. Certainly, by all means. We have a very extensive assortment, 
whether for family, Court, or complimentary mourning, including the last 
novelties from the Continent. 

Lady. Yes, I should like to see them. 

Shopm. Certainly. Here is one, ma’am, just imported—a Widow’s 
^\W~^watered, as you perceive, to match the sentiment. It is called the 
“ Inconsolableand is very much in vogue in Paris for matrimonial 
bereavements. 

Squire, Looks rather flimsy, though. Not likely to last long—eb, 
Sir? 

Shopm. A little slight, Sir—rather a delicate texture. 3ut mourning 
ought not to last for ever, Sir. 

Squire. No, it seldom does; especially the violent sflrts. 

Lady. La I Jacob, do hold your tongue; what do you know about 
fashionable affliction ? But never mind him, Sir; it’s only his way. 

Shopm. Certainly—by all means. As to mourning, ma’am, there has 
been a great deal, a very great deal indeed, this season, and several new 
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fabrics have been introduced, to meet the demand for fashionable tribu¬ 
lation. 

Lady, And all in the French style ? 

Shopm, Certainly—of course, ma*am. They excel in the funebre. 
Here, for instance, is an article for the deeply afflicted. A black crape, 
expressly adapted to the profound 'style of mourning,—makes up very 
sombre, and interesting. 

Lady, I dare say it does, sir. 

Shopm, Would you allow me, ma’am, to cut off a dress ? 

Squire, You had better cut me off first. 

Shoppi. Certainly, sir—by all means. Or, if you would prefer a velvet 
—ma'am— 

Lady, Is it proper, sir, to'mourn in velvet ? 

Shopm, O quite I—certainly. Just coming in. Now, here is a very 
rich one—re^l Genoa—and a splendid black. We call it the Luxury of 
Woe. 

Lady, ^ery expensive, of course? 

Shopm, Only eighteen shillings a yard, and a superb quality; in short, 
fit for the handsomest style of domestic calamity. 

Squire. Whereby, I suppose, sorrow gets more superfine as it goes 
upwards in< life ? 

Shopm. Certainly—yes, sir—by all means—at least, a finer texture. 
The mourning of poor people is very coarse—very—quite different from 
that of persons of quality. Canvas to crape, sir ? 

Lady. To be sure it is ! And as to the change of dress, sir, 1 sup* 
pose you have a great variety of half-mourning ? 

Shopm, O, infinite,—the largest stock in town I Full, and half, and 
quarter, and half-quarter mourning, shaded off, if I may say so, like an 
India-ink drawing, from a grief prononc6 to the slightest nuance of 
regret. 

Lady, Then, sir, please to let me see some Half Mourning. 

Shopm. Certainly. But the Gentleman opposite superintends the 
Intermediate Sorrow Department. 

Squire, What the young fellow yonder in pepper-and-salt ? 

Shopm. Yes, Sir; in the suit of gray. {Calls across.) Mr. Dawe, 
show the Neutral Tints 1 

[The Squire and his Lady cross the shop and tahe seats vis-h~vis ; 

Mr. Dawey who affects the pensive rather than the 

Shop. You wish to inspect some Half Mourning, Madam ? 

Lady, Yes—the newest patterns. 

Shopm, Precisely—in the second stage of distress. As such. Ma’am, 
allow me to recommend this satin—intended for grief when it has sub¬ 
sided,—alienated you see, Ma’am, from a dead black to a dull lead 
colour! 

Squire. As a tlack horse alleviates into a gray one, after he 'a clipped ! 

Shopm, Exactly so, sir. A Parisian novelty, Ma'am. It's called 
** Settled Grief,” and is very much worn by ladies of a certain age, who 
do not intend to embrace Hymen a second time. 

Squire, Old women, mayhap, about seventy. 

Shop, Exactly so, Sir,—or thereabouts. Not but what some ladies, 
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MaW, set in for sorrow much earlier;—indeed, in the prime of life: 
and for such cases, it *8 very durable wear. 

iMdy. Yes ; it feels very stout. 

Shopm. But perhaps, Madam, that is too lugubre. Now here is 
another—not exactly black, but shot with a warmish tint, to suit a woe 
moderated by time. We have sold several pieces of it. That little 
nuait^ de rose in it—the French call it, a Gleam of Comfort—is very 
attractive. 

Squire. No doubt; and would be still more taking, if so be it was 
violet colour at once, like the mourning of the Chinese. 

Shopm. Yes, Sir. I believe that is the fashionable colour at Bekin. 
Now here, Ma’am, is a sweet pretty article, quite new. A morning 
dross for the Funereal Promenade. The French ladies go in them to 
Perc la Chaise. 

Squire. What's that—a chaise and pair ? 

Shopm. Excuse me; no, sir. By your leave it’s a scen^of rural 
interment, near Paris. A black cypress sprig, you see, Ma’am, on a 
stone-colour ground, harmonises beautifully with the monuments and 
epitaphs. We sold two this very morning—one to Norwood, and one to 
Kensal Green. We consider it the happiest pattern of the season 

Squire. Yes; some people are very happy in it, no doubt. • 

Shopm. No doubt, sir. There’s a charm in melancholy, sir. I’m 
fond of the pensive myself. But possibly, Madam, you would prefer 
something still more in the transition state, as we call it, from grave to 
gay. In that case, I would recommend this lavender Diicape, with only 
just a souvenir of sorrow in it—the slightest tinge of mourning, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the garb of pleasure. Permit me to put aside a dress 
for you. 

Lady. Why, no—not at present. I am not going into mourning 
myself; but a friend, who has just been left with a large family 

Shopm. Oh, I understand ;—and you desire to see an appropriate style 
of costume for the juvenile branches, when sorrow their young days has 
shaded. Of course, a milder degree of mourning than for adults. 
Black would be precocious. This, Ma'am, for instance—a dark pattern 
on gray; an interesting dress, Ma 'am, for a little girl, just initiated in 
the vale of tears. 

Squire. Poor thing I 

Shop. Precisely so, sir,—only eighteen pence a yard ma'am—and 
warranted to wash.—Possibly you would require the whole piece ? 

Lndq. Why no—I must first consult the Mama. And that reminds 
me to look at some widow's caps. 

Shop. Very good Ma'am. The Coiffure department is backwards— 
if you would have the goodness to step that way.— ^ 

The lady followed by the squire, walks into a room, at the hack of 
the shop :—the walls are hung with black, an(^ on each of the 
three sides is a looking glass, in a black frame, multiplying 
infinitely, the reflections of the widows* caps, displayed on stands 
on the central table. A show-woman in deep mourning is t'n 
attendance. 

Show. Your melancholy pleasure, Ma'am ? 

Lady. Widow's caps. 
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Squire* Humph !~that'8 plump any how 1 

Snow. This is the newest style, Ma’am— 

Lady. Bless me ! for a widow I—Isn't it rather,—you know, rather 
a little,— ^ 

Squire. Rather frisky in its frilligigs I 

Show, Not for the mode, Ma'am. Affliction is very much n^d^rnlsed, 
and admits more goui than formerly. Some ladies indeedriSNtheir 
morning grief wear rather a plainer cap,—but for evening sirrow, this 
is not at all too ornee. French taste has introduced very considerable 
alleviations—for example, the sympathiser — 

Squire, Where is he ? 

Show. This muslin ruche. Ma’am, instead of the plain band. 

Lady. Yes ; a very greit improvement, certainly. 

Show. Would you like to try it, Ma’am? 

Lady, l^^o, not at present. I am only inquiring for a friend—Pray 
what arCjthose ? 

Show. Worked handkerchiefs, Ma’am. Here is a lovely pattern—all 
done by hand,—an exquisite piece of work— 

Squire. Better tlian a noisy one 1 

Show. Here is another, Ma’am,—the last novelty. The Larmoyanie 
—with a’fringc of artificial tears, you perceive, in mock pearl. A sweet 
pretty idea, Ma’am. 

Squire. But rather scrubby, I should think, for the eyes. 

Show. O dear, no, sir I—if you mean wiping. The wet style of grief 
is quite gone out—quite I 

Squire. 0 I and a dry cry is the genteel thing. But, come, Ma'am, 
come, or we shall be too late for the other Exhibitions. 

The Squite and his Lady leave the shop : on gettino into the street, 
he turns round, and takes a long last look at the premises. 

Squire. Humph ! And so that’s a Mason de Dool! Well, if it’s all 
the same to you, Ma’am, I’d rather die in the country, and be univer¬ 
sally lamented, after the old fashion—for, as to London, what with the 
new French modes of mourning, and the “ Try Warren” style of black¬ 
ing the premises, it do seem to me that, before long, all sorrow will be 
sham Abram, and the House of Mourning a regular Farce I 
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A ROMANCE OF CKOOKED LANE. 


“The fiaiid of improvement/'—how many changes has that hand 
effected in this “go-a-head” age I—how many are in progress !-••how 
many are yet to come 1—why, the very bricks^ and stones seem to join 
in the common cry, “ Keep moving I ” “ The hand of improvement has 
been here/’ says the smirking utilitarian pointing to the long range of 
wooden pilasters and stucco cornices that cheaply adorn th'> ambitious 
new street. “ The hand of ruin/' groans the old inhabitant, as»he looks 
about in vain for the house where he gambolled when a child—the shop 
where he laid out his first bran-new shilling—the tavern where he smoked 
his first pipe with his neighbours, as his father and grandfather did before 
him. Yesl it may be M'ry well for young gentlemen, with their heads 
full of “ the classical/’ and “ the five orders/’ and all that, to exfilt in the 
glories of liogent Street, and point complacently to King William Streets 
and Adelaide Places, and express their pitying wonder how our fore¬ 
fathers could have managed to go on without plaster of ]^aris and Roman 
cement; but to the aged—ay, and to the imaginative—these changes are 
painful. They sweep away old associations—recollections linked with 
our pleasantest feelings; each worth all that ten Pecksniffs ever planned, 
or a dozen building committees ever paid for. 

So thought the poor old lady whom I mot, three or four years since, 
amid the dry rubbish, bricks, stones, and scaft'olding-poles of the rising 
King William Street, East. There she stood, leaning on her umbrella, 
and looking round, in strange bewilderment, inquiring for Great East- 
cheap. Surely it could not he far off; for “ London's column” lifted its 
head as of yore, and a cornerwise glimpse of the ugly lumbering Mansion 
House was just before her—but where was Great Eastcheap? Alas I in 
ruins at her feet!—I told her so ; and the mournful “ Oh dear, is it pos¬ 
sible I” and the earnest look which she cast, told me, that no new street, 
liow'ever handsome, and however populous, would be aught but a dreary 
solitude compared with old Great Eastcheap, where perchance her parents 
had died, or her children been born I 

And so—but no, not so meekly and resignedly—felt my good old 
friend Leland Oldentime, when, last spring, he visited Lgndon after an 
absence of twenty years. How he inquired after each oldj^treet and 
nook, and out-of-the-w’ay place,—never dreaming that they could have 
passed away like the friends of his childhood ! Old London Bridge, no 
more; the Royal Exchange, no more; Bedlam, no more; old St. 
Dunstan's Church, with its “ jackaboys,” almost vying in importance with 
Gog and Magog, no more; and Exeter 'Change, no more; the King's 
Mews, no more I “ O sad no more/' as Tennyson sings. And then 
the changes in the outskirts of the wide metropolis! St. John's Wood, 
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woodless ; Spafields, fieldless; the precinct of St. Katherine, a whole 
district, swept away by a ruthless deluge, a deluge with no subsiding 
watersJ^ut where “threescore ships come sailing in,” right over the 
spot w'^^e its venerable church used to stand 1 ^ 

Alas! how did the old antiquary gaze around, as bewildered as Ogier 
le Danois, when he returned from faerie after his two hunted years' 
sojourn. He stood at Charing Cross ; but where w'as the Golaefr^oss? 
Where the King’s Mews ? What was that large building? ’ How came 
the church there? And then West Strand? Well could I perceive that 
its modern splendour ill compensated for the absence of Exeter 'Change, 
whe^e he first made acquaintance with a real live elephant, and valorously 
took a young leopard by the paw. Onward, still improvements—wide, 
dull Farringdon-streets. *What a change here I Eight hundred years 
ago, Sweyn and the Danisli navy sailed up this very street to their 
anchorage^at Battle Bridge, for the river Fleet was there. Even in the 
time of our antiquary’s father, that river, although sunk from its dignity 
to a mere ditch, “ still rolled a tribute of dead dogs to Thames,” and 
then it was arched over, and a market built. Now, river, ditch, market, 
all as though they had never been I Still the hand of improvement— 
altering, widening, pulling down—making awful havoc of antiquarian 
associations. Cateaton-street, Lothbury, Tokenhouse-yard, with their 
huge, dark, Dutch-built houses, and their squat windows, and thick 
window-frames, fit abodes for the “substantial” merchant—all levelled 
with the ground I Still improvements, to the right and to the left I 
Twenty all(‘ys, and crooked ways, boasting a higher antiquity than Loth¬ 
bury,—remnants of old London, London before the fire; then, curious 
out-of-the-way places, where the houses seemed about to play a game of 
barley-break,—all swept away with their sharp gables, and picturesque 
bay windows, and dolphin-supported door-ways,—all ruthlessly knocked 
down to make room for long, tall, Moorgate-street, with its unceasing 
rumble and whirr of omnibuses. 

But, what was even this to the sight that met the poor antiquary, 
when he turned up Prinecs-street, and saw, ay, from the top of Corn- 
hill—could he believe his eyes ?—the Monument, standing right before 
him I No wonder he took off his spectacles, and looked at them, and 
then slowly replaced them. The fault was not in the spectacles; they 
told truly enough. There was the Bank behind him—the Mansion- 
house over the way; but where were the old well- remembered streets ?— 
where was Great Eastcheap ? O! the hand of improvement had been 
busy, with railroad speed, obliterating not only whole streets, but their 
very names I 

“ Eastcheap I ” cried the indignant antiquary; “the most ancient 
spot in old London 2 The Saxon market-place, when as yet Cheapside 
was meadow land, and old St. Paul’s unbuilt. Eastcheap I the grand 
cuisine of th^whole city in the days of our earliest Plantegenets, where 
the citizen could obtain fish, flesh, or fowl, roast, boiled, or fried, as 
Fitzsteven, the friend of Becket, exultiogly tells us, at the shortest 
notice; where, as Lydgate sings, there was “ harp, pipe, and minstrelsy,” 
mingled with the clatter and clang of drinking-cups, and shouts of 
revelry. Eastcheap, of the London Stone—of the Boar's Head ! What 
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ruins could tell so much of past times as this old spot, celebrated by 
Chancer and Lydgate—made classic ground to all ages by Shakspeare 1 
And those old la^es too, and Crooked Lane especially, with houses 
scarcely larger than nests of drawers ; and their tiny shops fit for play¬ 
ing at make-believe business, rather than good bond fide trade, all 
swept away. Would that they had left us one specimen, were it only 
to put in a museum,’" continued my angry friend, casting a reproachful 
glance at the plate-glass windows and mahogany moulding of the tall 
shop beside him. 

Still, whatever historical or poetical recollections Eastcheap might 
supply, Crooked Lane and Miles Lane, and such like, had litUe of 
interest to offer," said 1. 

“ Ay, so say most people; and so say our' modern histories of Lon¬ 
don,*’ replied he, but an interest scarcely inferior to the historical, may 
cling around an old house, although only built in the days of pnc’s great 
grandfather. How many sentimentalists will do the pathetjp over a 
blighted tree, or indite marvellously moving verses on the oak sentenced 
to the woodman’s axe: but who mourns over the condemned house ? who 
even eyes it with interest, save the dealer in building materials ? And 
yet the interest that lingers around the house, although scarcely a hun¬ 
dred years old, around each room of it, is far, far beyond what the 
noblest avenue of trees can inspire. 

Human hearts have beaten within those walls. The deepest 
sorrows, the wildest joys,—pain, grii‘f, pleasure, hope, long suspense, 
anxious cares,—the brave spirit grappling with adver»fate; the true 
heart, hoping on, believing on, trusting on—all have b^n there. And 
therefore the old street, the old house, can afford the old man right 
pleasant contemplation. What say you to a romance of Crooked 
Lane ? 

Well, when Kings dwelt at Tower Royal, and the Somersets, and 
the Suffolks, and York himself lived in Thames Street, many a right 
marvellous tale might be read of the neighbourhood. 

Many, undoubtedly; but my story befungs to the matter-of-fact 
period of George the First; for as the picturesque may often he found 
where no one would think of looking for it; so romance may spring up 
among prosaic people, and take up her abode even in Crooked Lane: 
well then:—• 

The most beautiful flowers, it is said, often blossom in the shade; 
and in like manner one of the prettiest maidens within the sound of 
Bow-bell, budded into womanhood in that dark narrow thoroughfare 
called Miles Lane. Now, as the sunshine seldom paid a visit to that 
side of the street where Phebe Ashton lived, it was her^ wont, ob 
summer afternoons, to quit the dining-room on the first floor—although 
the windows commanded an admirable view of Alderman ^Walker’s five- 
story-high skin-warehouse, and Mr. Coltman's, the lawyers, office; and 
best room above, orange moreen window curtains and all,—still it was 
her wont to repair to her own apartment on the second story at the 
hack, into which the sun peeped pleasantly, and where, by looking high 
enough, a small portion of blue sky might be se^n. A pleasant^view 
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was it from Phebe’s window—so her mama said, when sometimes she 
looked out—for although no prospect of hill or dale met her view, 
yet there were the topmost boughs of the solitary lijac that flourished 
at the corner of their paved yard, and there were the triangular leads^ 
with a breastwork, made battlement>wise, of Mrs. Cartwright's house 
which formed the corner of Crooked Lane; and on these leads were 
two splendid box-trees, in two green tubs, pots of balsams, marigold, 
and sweotwilliam, and a most ambitious grotto, composed of half a 
dozen large rougii stones, sundry oyster and cscalop shells, bedecked 
with dead moss, and the whole was surmounted by a large shell, bearing 
a pok of stone-crop, lint a more extended view afforded farther attrac¬ 
tion, for not only did Phebe’s window command the back windows of 
seven or eight houses in Crooked-lane, most of them adorned with some 
bit of greenery, preserved in spoutless tea-pots, or handleless jugs, but 
it afforded«a view so correct of the interior of number eleven and number 
twelve, ;hat an artist might have made a picture with Ostade-like 
iiiimiiotiess, or a broker taken an- inventory of the furniture. Number 
eleven, however, afforded nothing interesting; a bird*cage-maker, two 
dirty ’prentices, and half-a-dozen children, being the inhabitants ; but 
number twelve offered much to interest mama, w'hen she occasionally 
looked out; and it would seem, from the earnest looks she cast thither, 
her daughter also. 

Now this house was kept by a very old person, who had evidently 
seen better days; and an old Frenchman, “quite a gentleman,” Mrs. 
Ashton said, when she first met him in his stonc-colourcd suit, Valen¬ 
ciennes cravat, and blue silk stockings, rolled over the knee, lodged in the 
two back rooms, and there he carried on his lady-liko trade of a fan 
painter. It was lii§ sitting-room that was right over against Phebe’s 
window, and there she could see the little old man sitting from day to 
day in his thread-bare damask dressing-gown, and faded orown velvet 
cap, at his little table in his little room, with his hag of genuine Italian 
colours—not in squares, but each colour in a little cliina cup, not larger 
than the bowl of a tobacco pipe, and with small ivory palette on his 
thumb, and miniature pencils in his hand, painting festoons of Lilliputian 
roses, tied up with ultramarine bows, or sprigs of myrtle or jessamine, 
almost the size of life. There sat the quiet, cheerful, liitle old man, 
humming, ‘‘crooning” rather, some lively old French air, with its ever¬ 
lasting burthen of “ lira la,” wlitle, at intervals, he would talk to his 
goldfinch, or adjust the three spruce bough-pots on his window sill, 
bough pots neat, formal, and almost as diminutive as those he drew; 
and sometimes, when he caught the fair Phebe’s eye, bowing most 
respectfully, with a ^^bonjouTy Mademoiselle^ ver fine day.” 

» Jrle^sa(;^t, truly was it, to see tlie little old man, a'stranger, and not 
too we'U off in the world, sit down to his daily task with such placid 
cheerfulness-ft-yet surely it was not he, or his doings, that rivetted 
Phebe’s soft bright eyes upon that open casement. O no, Monsieur 
Dubois, the little fan painter, sometimes gave lessons in French; and 
his landlady told, with some degree of pride, that the eldest son of Alder¬ 
man Brooksby, the great Turkey merchant, of Throgmorton-street, had 
lately become a pupil. 
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IVice a week did the young man come; besides paying other occa~ 
sional visits, and well did Phebc know the time. Well too, did the 
alderman s son seem to know who expected him; for the drst glance he 
oast, when he entered that little room, was toward the windows; and 
even after he had sat down, and opened his “ Telemaque," many a long 
gaze did he tix on the bough'pots, so thought his teacher; but Phebe 
well knew what he looked at. 

In short, it was the old story of the course of true love,** running as 
crooked as the lane itself. Brought up together,—Mr. Deputy Ashton, 
the drysalter of Miles Lane, and Mr. Alderman Brooksby, the Turkey- 
merchant, having formerly been great friends, Thornton and Pheb^ htfd 
played together, gone out walking on holidays together, learned to 
dance together, and when they both had left school, made their debut 
together at one of the balls at Goldsmiths* Hall—the City Almaek's of 
our great'grandmothcrs. But alas! just when all their fi;icnds and 
neighbours were about to determine “ there would certainly be ^latch,” 
a feud not quite so deadly, but unfortunately as decided, as that of the 
Montagues and Capulets, arose between the fathers—as some said, owing 
to a sharp bargain in the course of business ; according to others^ owing 
to the deputy having supported old Merman Fludyer as member for the 
city, while the Turkey merchant supported Sir Cornelius Janson.—but, 
as the shrewdest concluded, owing to Lady Fortune having raised the 
alderman almost to the top of her wheel, while the poor deputy was 
descending rather low. However this might be, the 'i'urkey merchant 
called his eldest son into his inner counting-house on New Year’s morn¬ 
ing, and after a long dissertation on tlie importance of rising in the world, 
and the necessity of keeping an eye constantly on the main chance, he 
desired his son to write a polite refusal of Mr. Ashton’s custpmary 
invitation for Twelfth Night, informing him that he desired all acquaint¬ 
ance with that family to cease. Young Thornton was half incIWfed to 
rebel; this his father expected ; and so he told him, that unless he ceased 
visiting there, he should pack him off for a twelvemonth to an old cor¬ 
respondent and customer at Antwerp, where he might learn French, and 
see a little of foreign ways of business. This threat produced the 
intended effect—never after was Thornton’s knock heard at Mr. Deputy 
Ashton’s door; but he sometimes—quite accidentally—met poor Phebe 
when she went to take an evening walk in the Mall at Moorfields, and 
it was probably her woman's wit that suggested the propriety of his 
learning French, and the peculiar advantage of learning it under the 
little fan-maker’s superintendence. 

But if Alderman Brooksby scorned an alliance with the deputy’s 
daughter, the deputy himself equally^ repudiated the thought of his 
daughter’s alliance with the alderman’s son. And so he saj^d publicly 
at his club, for his pride had been sorely wounded ; and, on the strength 
of his assertion that Phebe should not marry Thornton, ^ven could he 
count down his weight in gold, young Mr. Coltman, the lawyer’s son, 
walked home with him that very night, just to ask Mrs. Ashton how 
she did, and to do the amiable to pretty Phebe. But Phebe heeded 
him not. Indeed, as we have already said, she cared not to look out 
either on the office or the best room above; although now, in addition to 
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the orange moreen curtains, the young gentleman himself might often 
be seen, in a flowered dressing-gown, with the Daily Courant in his 
hand, his eyes fixed, not on that, but on the dining-room over the way. 

Poor Phebel it was wearisome for her to hear the praises of the 
young lawyer at breakfast, and dinner, and between the puffs of her 
father’s afternoon pipe; and gladly did she repair to her own window 
and watch for Thornton. And ere long, they constructed a kind of 
telegraph by means of M. Dubois's three bough-pots, and her two glass 
bottles of flower.s, by which they arranged their accidental meetings in 
the Mall at Moorfields. 


I^leasantly enough did the spring and summer months glide on; for 
Phebe thought that the alderman must soon relent; and there was now 
a kind of romance in theif meetings—and romance is pleasant to girls of 
nineteen, even though they have been brought up to hem-stitch and ten- 
stitch. Sp Phebe sat at her window with the book-muslin apron she was 
spriggii^g for her mother in her hand, but casting many more looks at 
the fan-painter’s open casement than she did upon her work. At length, 
one afternoon, as she took her accustomed seat, her ears were startled 
by a light laugli, and a torrent of voluble French, neither of which 
belonged to the little old fan-painter. She looked up; there, seated at 
the little table was a young lady in flowered brocade, and scarlet breast- 
knot ; a lady of some importance, as her real Brussels ruffles and fly- 
showed^T—a pretty, espieyle^ bright black-eyed little Frenchwoman, 
one who evidently did not want for confidence in her charms. There 
she sat, tossing over the. old man s fans as though about to become a pur¬ 
chaser; while M. Dubois full of smiles and bows, stood rubbing his 
bands. What was said, although said in anything but a whisper, was as 
Greek to Phebe, whose knowledge of French had been confined to two 
quarters* instruction (as a finish) at Miss Bates’s school at Edmonton; 
but, thanks to their pantomimic action, she could make out that the 
lady intended shortly to call again, and bring a fan to be painted in a 
particular pattern. The lady then flung a large black silk cardinaflt|id 
hood around her, and departed. 

Anxiously did poor Phebe look out for the next visit of this fair incog- 
nila^ and earnestly did she hope, though she scarcely knew why, that it 
would not be when Thornton came. Alas I her hope was vain. Within 
a day or two, on Thornton’s very afternoon, there was her light laugh 
ringing merrily, and there was the young Frenchwoman seated at the 
little table, with the little pots of colour, and a beautiful white leather 
fan-mount spread before her, with a pattern ready traced ; and there was 
she, palette in hand, pencil in fingers, taking her lesson from the little 
old fan-painter. How slow did her fingers seem to move I how did poor 
anxious Phebe wish her to be gone, with tliose sparkling black eyes, and 
that mouthful of ivory teeth I But vainly she wished. Thornton entered, 
and the littl%.old Frenchman, in great glee, introduced his pupils to each 
other. 


The introduction was evidently unwished for by the young man; and 
with more than usual pleasure did Phebe return his look: but the black- 
eyed French girl laughed and chattered louder than ever. Surely she 
was delighted at finding so good-looking a fellow-pupil at the old fan- 
painter's. 5 ^ • 
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Who could this new pupil be ? 

“ Some bold good-for-nothing French baggage,” said Mrs. Ashton, 
who had heard her laugh, startling the stillness of the quiet old 
man’s room ;—but who really was slie ? This was soon learnt; J^the 
landlady, proud of rhe varied talents of her polite lodger, wiio had eWsen 
a residence amid the bird-cage makers, and fishing-tackle manufacturers 
of Crooked Lane, rather than in Crown Court, Cheapside, or Grocers’- 
hall Court, the great fan marts of that day, duly acquainted all her neigh¬ 
bours, that Monsieur Dubois had now another pupil, not for French hut 
for drawing, a Mademoiselle Melanie de la Court, niece of the grea^ 
French lace and ribbon importer in Leicester Fields, and the dauglrter of 
some great merchant at Dunkirk. All this was very satisfactory to the 
neighbours—to all excepting poor Phebc and her mother; the mother 
protesting that, even if the lady’s father were lord mayor of Dunkirk, she 
was still a bold good-for-nothing Frencli baggage; the daiightor yxiously 
revolving in her mind what the name of the merchant, to whom Thorn¬ 
ton, on pain of bad behaviour, was to be sent; and fearing, nay, all but 
certain, that the name was Do la Court. Alas ! it was so; and, alas ! 
Monsieur de )a Court, the uncle, had introduced not only himself, but 
his niece, at the great house in Throgmorton Street, and, as the guest of 
his father, Thornton was enforced to pay Mademoiselle Melanie some 
slight attention. 

It was with a heavy heart that poor Phebe now w'atched the open 
casement, and saw the bold French };irl making herself more at home 
each visit. Slowly did the fan-painting proceed ; for Melanie w’as chat¬ 
tering to the goldfinch, taking the spruce bunches of flowers from the 
little China pots, and trying their effect, instead of her breast-knot, at 
the small glass in its narrow ebony frame that hung opposite : anything, 
in short, to stay until Thornton came. Then however, Phebe felt some 
relief, for his attentions were as slight as possible; and in spite of his 
father’s prohibition, and, in spite of Alelanie’s bright eyes, she trusted bis 
heart was still her own. 

Autumn drew on, and the pleasant walks which poor Phebe had 
sometimes taken with Thornton w'ould soon come to an end. What 
plan could they adopt to meet ? Long did Phebe meditate; at length 
she bethought her of a scheme. The largo black silk ciH'dinal, (not the 
short cloak of modern times, hut large almost as a domino), with its 
hood, formed as excellent a disguise as could be wished. What if she 
had one, just like the French girl’s ? and then, after Thornton had 
finished his lesson, she might steal out, and appear to the neighbours, 
should they observe her, but as the fair Mademoiselle Melanie, escorted 
by her fellow-pupil. She had two young friends—school-girl friends— 
who lived just round in Cannon Street; she could go to tea 'nith them, 
accompanied, unknown, to the door by Thornton, and then Betty, or 
the boy, could be sent with the lantern to escort her hom^ again at half¬ 
past eight. 

The plan succeeded admirably ; the two young ladies were delighted 
to see their friend so often, and Phebe told them, and told truly, that sher 
was delighted to come-: the only vexation was, that the walk, eveu Jfejr 
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going round the longest way, was so short. Here however, Thornton 
planned that they should sometimes stop just within-side the doorway of 
tho^uuff-shop, kept by a Fleming, and where Mademoiselle Melanie 
ha(C mre than once gone to purchase snuff for her uncle ; and there they 
sonmimes stood (for little business was done in those days after four 
o'clock), until the half-hour chime warned Phobe that the tea and her 
friends were both wailing. 

Shorter and shorter grew the days; winter was at hand ; but still did 
Phebe keep watch at her window, and still once a week steal out in her 
black hood and cardinal. Meanwhile the fan was finished ; but Melanie’s 
visits^were not at an end. Another fan was commenced; and one day 
there was a foreign gentleman with her, who carefully inspected Monsieur 
Dubois' whole stock of fans, and perhaps (for the little old man seemed 
much pleased) purchased some. Still however, did Melanie seem to do 
her utniostkto attract her fellow-pupil; and with no little joy did Phebe 
learn thhi after Christmas, the French with all her fascinations, 
was to return to her own land. But a change had certainly come over 
Thornton’s feelings; he was graver than usual, and poor Phebe began 
to think tliat his step was not so quick to meet her; and then, instead of 
loitering along, and turning into the doorway of that foreign snuff-shop, 
Thornton seemed anxious to pass it as quickly as possible. 

Time went on: it was now already November, cold, and dull; but 
Phebe still kept her watch. Melanie had arrived; and she was laughing 
and chattering in her highest spirits; but Thornton came not. She 
seemed however, evidently unwilling to go withont seeing him, and she 
waited—for what else could she wait ?—until twilight warned her to 
depart. It was the afternoon on which Thornton had been accustomed 
to meet Phebe ; what could have hindered him ? Still hoping that 
although unable to take his lesson, he might be waiting outside, Phebe 
wrapped herself in the accustomed hood and cardinal, and proceeded up 
Miles lane. Slowly she walked onward ; but he came not, and scarcely 
conscious of what she did, she stepped beside the threshold of the accus> 
tomed shop, as though about to go in. A young man, the only passen¬ 
ger, it would seem, in the almost deserted street, came up to her. “ He 
could not meet you this afternoon,” said he, in a low voice, “ but he 
bade me assure Mademoiselle, that he would meet her without fail at 
Mons. Dubois on Friday.” 

Phebe looked wondcringly round, Who ? ” said she. 

“ Be not alarmod. Mademoiselle,” said the unknown, “ all is quite safe, 
—he sends this token,” placing a small packet in her hand, “ and he 
farther begged roe to say, that there could not be too much caution, for 
prying eyes are about.” 

Ere P^iebe had recovei>ed from her surprise the messenger had 
vanished, and the packet was left in her hands. Bewildered, lost in a 
thousand con^ctures, poor Phebe retraced her footsteps. She hurried 
to her room, looked at the packet, which bore no address, but was tied 
with bright pink ribbon, and she hastily tore it open. One wrapper of 
scented rrench paper was removed—another, and another, and then a 
very pretty enamelled comfit-box (a knick-knack at this period as indis* 
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pensable to the lady as her e7ui-case or fan) met her view. She 
opened it; there was a small billet imhin, addressed ** a Melanie/* and 
containing some French verses. Surely she knew the hand I—O l'<^uld 
Thornton have deceived her?—Would that she could read these veiesi 
Ah, there was the little fan-painter humming his “ lira la/* quite gaily. 
Would that she could ask him to translate them! but no, she would 
meet Thornton as usual, and show' him the box, and hear what he had 
to say. 

0 I how long did the time seem to Friday : and then, how did poor 
Phebe’s heart beat, as she took her accustomed seat at the windo^ 
Melanie came; but how was it? She looked pale and anxious^? and 
she often turned her head towards the door, No one came. An hour 
passed away; and the French girl's anxiety seemed to increase with each 
minute. At length the bells chimed four, and Melanie clasping her 
hands, fell back in her chair in strong hysterics, ftreat was tl^ bustle 
now in that little room; the landlady came, candle and hartslwrn-bottle 
in hand ; the servant followed, and poor Phebe, thanks to the candle, 
could now see more plainly than ever. “ How is this? " said the land¬ 
lady. “ A disappointment, je croisy* said the old Frenchman, “ une 
affaire da cceur” added he smiling, and laying his hand upon his heart. 
“Aye, I wondered Mr. Thornton did not come,’* said the landlady. 
Poor Phebe I she could hear no more,^—she turned away from the 
window.—Thornton false! aye, too true. I 

The French girl was sent home in a coach. “ A good-for-nothing 
baggage, trying to tako respectable young men," said Phebe’s mother, 
who knew nothing abouUC^he comfit box; and wretched and anxious 
did poor Phebe pass the following days. Again the appointed afternoon 
came; again she placed herself at the window; she dreaded to look. 
But Mademoiselle Melanie came not; but just ere dusk, Thornton 
entered. The little* old man began an earnest conversation with him, 
but, alas I Phebe coufd not understand one word. “ 1 will see him once 
more," said she as .S’hc flung on her cardinal, ‘‘ and give him the box, 
and then sjjy farewell for ever." She peeped out at the door as Thorn¬ 
ton departed, and beckoned him: “ your box, Mr. Thornton," said she 
“ fell into other liands than those you intended; but here it is,—farewell." 

Phebe, what mean you? what box?" 

“ You know well enough,—the box for Mademoiselle,—the comfit 
box I" 

Phebe, what can you mean ?’* 

“ Blean, Mr. Thornton I—as though I did not know of your meetings 
with Melanie, and your messages, and this box, sent to her.*’ Phebe 
held out the box, but Thornton turned away ; “ I know nought of it," 
said he. • 

Farewell then/* said Phebe turning toward her own door, ** I 
never expected falsehood from you —but,^ and sobs chokfd her words, 
and she ran up stairs, laid her head on the table beside that window, 
and wept long and bitterly. 

Who shall describe the bustle that next morning {pervaded quirt 
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Miles Lane, and the fever of excitement that prevailed throughout 
Crooked Lane ? •’%' 

While the inhabitants were taking their supper, “ a horrid, awful, 
papistical, jncobinitical plot*’ had been discovered, brewed at their very 
doors t—and bv whom ?—the little old fan-maker, Mademoiselle Melanie, 
and, who could have thought it ? Mr. 'I'hornton Brooksby, who had 
been taken into cnstojly just outside Mr. Ashton's door! Oh I who could 
have thought of it? It was no sham plot; for the aldermen w<re 
assembled; and poor Pliebe, as the last person who had been over- 
/, heard to speak to Thornton, was summoned to give evidence. 

i'im aldermen were “set in terrible state;” and Mr. Paxton, the 
grand ferreter-out of Jacobite plots, was there, and there stood poor 
Mons. Dubois, and poor lYornton, when poor Phebe advanced to the 
table. 

“ Tlnvnki to tlic^gilance of Sir Robert," said Mr. Paxton, “ we have 
yet a clu^to tin’ vTiole plot. Madame de la Court, who I lament has 
escaped under jiretonee oftaking lessons in drawing, went down to Mons. 
Dubois, and on her return use d to call at the snuff-shop to take, or leave 
despatches. Some of them have fallen into our hands ; but one, the most 
valuable, was conveyed to her by Mr. Thornton Brooksby, who was 
accustomed to accompany her on Friday afternoons to this shop.” 

“ 0 no,” cried Phebe, liecdless of interrupting even the government 
agent, “it w.is with he walked." 

Mr. Paxton smiled blandly. “ Wc can pity your case madam,” said 
be; “but it is in evidence tliat ho walked with that French girl. Now 
on the 14th instant lie was not seen there; but a person, unknown, but 
sent by him, gave a small packet to Madame de la Court, just as she 
✓i,urned into the shop.” 

“ It was to me be gave it, and here it is,” cried Phebe, laying the 
packet on the table. Paxton seized it—he carefully unfolded the wrap¬ 
pers, and glanced eagerly at them. “ There is little plot here," said one 
of the aldermen. Paxton smiled a significant smile, and advanced to the 
fire, held the papers to it, and close tluck writing now appeared upon them. 
“ Ay,” said he, “ w ith letters wc have little to do,—but arquebusade 
and comfit-box wrappers, aye, even fan-mounts play an important part in 
these plots.” 

“ J)ieuy’ exclaimed the poor little fan-paintor, with uplifted eyes, 
“dat vile Jacobite baggage, as Madame Ashton do call her, left vid 
me two vite mounts, and begged me to keep dem safe.” 

“ 'I'he very mounts spoken of hero,” cried Paxton ; “ send for them.” 

The two mounts were brought; Paxton ripped them up like an expe¬ 
rienced fan-mounter, and drew out from betw’een the lining two or three 
sirTall slip^of paper. 

I'bcre was a sho/t discussion among the civic functionaries; and then the 
sitting alderimin ;^id, “Mr. Thornton Brooksby, Mons. Dubois, we 
regret the trouble *We have occasioned you,—we are satisfied you are 
wholly ignorant of the plot, your names having been merely used as a 
blind to remo%|.suspicion from the real agents; and therefore dismiss 
you, and again ^^pressing our regret/’ 
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“ O Phebe, how could you have suspected me ?" said ThorntoD, “ I 
feared my father had discovcretl our p^ce^ and therefore I did not come 
that Friday." 

“ Ah, my dear children," said Alderman Brooksby, “ it was my fault, 
and bitterly have I suffered for it; but thanks fo you Phebe, for your 
patient watch at that window; we must put Thornton under your espe¬ 
cial charge, lest he should get into mischief again." 

We need not pursue the story farther,, and tell how Mons. Dubois 
returned merrily to his little room, to ^int a wedding-fan, with loves, 
and doves, and roses, (not jacobiuical white, but good old English 
red ones,) for Mrs. Thornton Brooksby; and how milliners we^lOf 
to work, and bridesmaids chosen, and the ^rai\d dinner ordered, and 
bow with Phebe’s last farewell look at her window, 'closed “ the Romance 
of Crooked Lane." 


MAGNETIC MUSINGS. 

— 

Sceptical, as we have always beenV» to the imputed miracles of 
Phreno-Magnetism, the interests of science and truth demand the 
insertion of the following case, vouched for, as it is, by a medical gen¬ 
tleman, prepared to be answerable for unquestionable facts. 

It is proper to recal before-hand, that Coleridge published a Poetical 
Fragment, called Kiibla Khan, which he dreamt during a sleep ob¬ 
viously magnetic. The Poet, indeed, implies as much, by calling the 
piece a Psychological Curiosity; which he would scarcely have 
done, if his verses had been merely composed, like a majority of 
modern poems, during a common doze. But whoever reads that 
splendid Fragment, will recognise from its tone, that it w'as inspired, in 
a Bt of somnambulism, under the influence of which he ascended to the 
top of Parnassus, as some persons, in the same state, have climbed to 
the roof of the house. 

In the present instance, the Improvisatrice is a Mrs. Z-*—, a woman, 
in her ordinary or waking state, of rather a prosaic turn than other¬ 
wise; 80 much 80 , that it cannot be traced that she ever ^attempted, 
even in a valentine,, to throw her sentiments into rhyme. Certain 
phrenological developments, however, suggested to tl/b family phy¬ 
sician that the poetical faculty had a local habitation in her cerebrum, 
and only awaited the touch of the magician to awaken its tones. 
Accordingly, having thrown her, by the usual pasteSf into a mesmeric 
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BtatS) he placed bis fureiinger on the or^'^an of Extempore Composition, 
whereupon she immediately improvised the following verses:— 

Passing my brow, and passing my eyes, 

And passing lower with devious range, 

Passing my chest, 

And passing the rest, 

1 feel u something passing strange ! 

Over my soul there seems to pass 
A middle sv^te of life or death, 

And 1 almost seem to feel, alas I 
That I am drawing my passing breath I 
Afrtif metbinks 1 hear the passing-bell; 

But, Mr. Passmore, that reverend elf, 

Gives me a pass that I know well, 

A sort of passport to Heaven itself! 

Passing mv brow, and passing my eye, 

And passingrtb^er, with devious range, 

Passingf^my chest, 

And passing the rest, 

I feel a something passing strange 1 

Oh, Mr. Eyre, Lieutenant dear I 
Oh I Lady Sale, thou gallant lass I 
1 know for certain that ye are near. 

For I feel, I feel, the Khyber Pass I 
But no—'tis Brockedon passes my brow, 

And I’m in the Alpine Passes now, 

With icy valleys, and snowy crests, 

Whereon the passing vapour rests ; 

And guide and English traveller pass, 

Each on a very passable ass ! 

Passing my ear and passing my eye ! 

O joy I what pastoral meads I spy, 

Full of Jambs that frisk and feed 
^While the Pastor plays on his rustic reed— 

To the very best of his humble ability, 

Piping ever shrill and loud. 

But oh I what new magnetic cloud 
Passes over my passability ! 
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Over my soul there seems to pass 
A middle slate of life or death 
And I almost seem to feel; alas 1 
That I am drawing my passing breath. 
No more prospects bright and sunny, 
No more chance of pleasant cheer, 

No more hojie of passing money— 

I feel the pass of the Overseer! 


THE ECHO. 

It would require the voices of fifty echoes to respond to the queries, 
hints, suggestions, and advice of innumerable correspondents and critics, 
on our first number. Only on one point has there been a general con¬ 
currence, in deference to which the cover is printed in black, for the 
million, instead of red for the vermilion, a change the eyes of Europe, 
we hope, will duly appreciate, 

A Correspondent from Glasgow, dating on the 12th January, com¬ 
plains that^opies were then not delivered in that city to several sub¬ 
scribers. The jcl^ay, in such cases, rests with the parties who took the 
orders; the Magazine having been ready for delivery on the morning of 
^the 30th December, in time for the trade parcels. The same answer 
I will apply to a communication from Liverpool, 

We fear X writes his poetry on the railroad—his style is so level. 
It does not rise an inch in the mile. 

Who can wonder at nocturnal incendiarism, when a Scotchman is 
allowed to publicly advertise a Night with Burns? 

‘‘A» Inquirer** who asks the origin of opening Parliament in person, 
is respectfully referred to the learned in gingerbread at the Pneparatory 
School. 

It is quite true that the wild beasts at the Zoological are opposed to 
any embankment of the Thames, which they consider will Trench on 
their prerogatives. 
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We are unable to satisfy our correspondent with information on the 
best mode of getting his Waste Inclosure Bill passed. He should go to 
the Commons. 

A Young Lady,** who asks us if we will accept ‘<some lines,” will 
be good enough to say what lines she means; are they the Birmingham 
or Midland Counties ? 

Our correspondent's joke on the word grateful ” is not new. It was 
Itrv^pT^ed contemporaneously with Dr. Aruott's stoves. The epigram is 
not within our rai&er ' 

Our poetical friendwilb we think, admit that no verse can be grander 
than the universe. 

observer of the clouds," who has remarked the glass to rise 
during wet, is informed, that the phenomenon is peculiar to Gla«S'go. 
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THE KEY. 

^ i^ooris^ iflomancc, 

** On the east coast, towards Tunis, the Moors still preserve the keys of their 
ancestors' houses in Spain; to which country they still express the hopes of one 
day returning, and again planting the crescent on the ancient walls of the 
Alhambra.”— Scott’s Travels in Morocco and Algiers. 

Is Spain cloven in such a manner as to want closing Sancho Panza. 

The Moor leans on his cushion, 

With the pipe between his lips; 

And still at frequent intervals 
The sweet sherbet he sips; 

But, spite of lulling vapour 
And the sober cooling cup, 

The spirit of the swarthy Moor 
Is fiercely kindling up! 

One hand is on his pistol. 

On its ornamented stock, 

AVhile his finger feels the trigger 
And is busy with the lock— 

MARCH.—NO. III. VWi. I. 
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The other seeks his ataghan» 

And clasps its jewell’d hilt— 

Oh! much of gore in days of yore 
That crooked blade has spilt 1 

His brows are knit, his eyes of jet 
In vivid blackness roll, 

And gleam with fatal flashes 
Like the fire-damp of the coal; 

His jaws aX' set, and through his teeth 
He draws a savage breath, 

As if about to raise^the shout 
Of Victory or Deatli! 

For why ? the last Zcbeck that came 
And moor’d within the Mole, 

Such tidings unto Tunis brought 
As stir his very soul— 

The cruel jar of civil war, 

The sad and stormy reign, 

Tliat blackens like a thundercloud 
The sunny land of Spain ! 


No strife of glorious Chivalry, 

For honour’s gain or loss, 

Nor vet that ancient rivalry. 

* a 

llie Crescent with the Cross. 

No charge of gallant Paladins 
On Moslems stem and stanch; 

But Christians shedding Christian blood 
Beneath the olive’s branch ! 

A war of horrid parricide, 

And brother killing brother; 

Yea, like to ** dogs and sons of dogs” 
Tliat worry one another. 

But let them bite and tear and fight. 
Tlie more the Kafifers slay, 

The sooner Hagar’s swarming sons 
Shall make the land a prey I 
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The sooner shall the Moor behold 
Th* Alhambra’s pile a^n; 

And those who pin’d in Btfrbary 
Shall shout for joy in Spain^ 

The sooner shall the Crescent wave 
On dear Granada’s walls; 

And proud Mohammed AU sit 
Within his father’s halls I 

AUa-il-allaJ” tiger-like it 
Up springs the swarthy Moor, 

And, with a wide «nd hasty stride, 
Steps o’er the marble floor; 

Across the hall, till from the wall, 
Where such quaint patterns he, 

With eager hand he snatches down 
An old and massive Key ! 

A massive Key of curious shape, 

And dark with dirt and rust, 

And well three weary centuries 
The metal might encrust! 

For since the King Boabdil fell 
Before the native stock. 

That ancient Key, so quaint to see, 
Hath never been in lock. 

Brought over by the Saracens 
Who fled across the main, 

A token of the secret hope 
Of going back again; 

From race to race, from hand to hand. 
From house to house it pass’d; 

O will it ever, ever ope 
The Palace gate at last ? 

TTiree hundred years and fifty-two 
On post and wall it hungp—■ 

Three hundred ywu-s and fifty-two 
A dream to old and young; 
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But now a brighter destiny 
The Prophet’s will accords; 

The time is come to scour the rust, 

And lubricate the wards. 

For should the Moor with sword and lance 
At Algesiras land. 

Where is the bold Bernardo now 
Their propess to withstand ? 

To BurgoK should the Moslem come. 
Where is the noble Cid 
Five royal crowns to topple down 
As gallant Diaz did ? 

Hath Xeres any Pounder now, 

When other weapons fail, 

With club to thrash invaders rash. 

Like barley with a flail ? 

Hath Seville any Perez still, 

To lay his clusters low, 

And ride with seven turbans green 
Around his saddle-bow ? 


No! never more shall Europe see 
Such Heroes brave and bold, 

Such Valour, Faith, and Loyalty, 

As used to shine of old! 

No longer to one battle cry 
United Spaniards run. 

And with their thronging spears uphold 
Tlie Virgin and her Son ! 

From Cadiz Bay to rough Biscay 
Internal discord dwells, 

And Barcelona bears the scars 
Of Spanish shot and shells. 

The fleets decline, the merchants pine 
For want of foreign trade; 

And gold is scant; and Alicante 
Is seal’d bv strict blockade ! 
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The loyal fly, and Valour falls. 

Oppos'd by court intrigTie; 

But treachery and traitors thrive. 

Upheld by foreign league; 

While factions seeking private ends 
By turns usurping reign— 

Well may the dreaming, scheming Moor 
Exulting point to Spain ! 

Well may he cleanse the i^sty Key 
With Afric sand and oil, 

And hope an Andalusian home 
Shall recompense the toil! 

Well may he swear the Moorish spear 
Through wild Castile shall sweep. 

And where the Catalonian sowed 
The Saracen shall reap! 

Well may he vow to spurn the Cross 
Beneath the Arab hoof. 

And plant the Crescent yet again 
Above th’ Alhambra's roof— 

When those from whom St. Jago's name 
In chorus once arose, 

Are shouting Faction’s battle-cries. 

And Spain forgets to “Close!" 

Well may he swear his ataghan 
Shall rout the traitor swarm. 

And carve them into Arabesques 
That show no human form— 

The blame be theirs whose bloody feuds 
Invite the savage Moor, 

And tempt him with the ancient Key 
To seek the ancient door! 
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Chapter i. 

It shall all out! 

“ If it does, ril be chiseird!” cries a burly Mason, flourishing the 
very tool that gave rise to the verb.” 

** Stop his mouth with mortar!” shouts a fellow of the association, 
called Free, perhaps from being associated with free-stone. 

** Sew it up, like a ferret’s,” squeaks a Cross-Legged Knight,—in 
common parlance a Tailor. 

** Pitch into him, like bricks,” roars an Apprentice, of the ancient 
Babylonian order of Builders. 

“ Give him a clod with your hod,” bellows an Irish Labourer in the 
Lodge of Harmony. 

“ Pitch him off the Mysterious Ladder! ” puts in a member of the 
same masonry, renowned for making wooden-tombstones. 

“ Throw the lime in his eyes!” 

“ Brain him with the mallet! ” 

“ Stab him with the compasses ! ” 

Square at him! ” 

** Level him! ” 

“ Dig into him with the trowel!” 

Lay a first stone on him,” suggests a noble Grand Master, who has 
officiated at such a ceremony, and is as proud by the way of laying the 
stone—as if he had hatched the building. 

** Split him !” ejaculates a Grand Warden—of course a repeal one. 

** Bite him I ” growls a Purple Badger. 

Worry him \ ” snarls a Blue ditto. 

Let’s strangle him with our apron strings-” 

** Or give him the sledge-hammer!” puts in a Master Tyler, a 
descendant, of course, of the famous Wat. 

“ Over the bridge with him-” cries a Grand Arch. 

" Into my barge!” shouts a Master of the Craft. 

** Hit him in the Temple!” says a Brother in Solomon’s spectacles. 

“ Hang hin^l” screams one of the “ Mystic Tie.” 

** Peek out his eyes—and reep up his sanguinary poitrine! ” mutters a 
foreign member of the Eagle and Pelican. 

** Whip him with the Rod of Moses!” recommends a Jewish con- 
vertite., 

“ Na, na; wi’ the Triple Taws!" whispers a masonic Scotchman. 
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“ Stone him! stone him!’* shrieks a member of the Lodge of St. 
Stephen. 

“ Pitch him down the * Winding Staircase’-” 

“ And out of the House of Humanity beyond its Porch and KUars!” 
Beyond the Pales of Society.’* 

"And its ‘Geometrical Gate/** says the masonic keeper of that 
Lodge, commonly called the Porter’s.” 

" Kick him! Stick him ! Bother him! Smother him! Hit him! Split 
him ! Throttle him! Bottle him ! Pound him ! Confound him ! Ihat 
him! (Jo at him! Floor him! Score him! Scrag him! Gag him! 
Tlirash him ! Smash him! Walk into him ! Run him throu^i!”— 
That’s plain English at any rate. a 

" Gouge him ! Tar and feather him ! Lynch him ! Bark him! 
Mark him ! Chaw him up ! Be worse than a bear to him, and lick 
him into no shape at all!”—^That’s American ! 

" Boke his bipe down his windbipe! ”—^That's German. ^ 

" Break him on one wheel! Blow his head off at one blow! A la 
lanteme!”—That’s French. " Let him look through the little window 
of Saint GuiUotine.” 

Knout him!”—That’s Russian. 

" Cow-hide him ; and let the flies blow his wounds ! ’* — That’s 
Brazilian. 

" Shackle him; tackle him; barrel him up, and overboard with 
him ! ”—^That’s Portuguese. 

" Rack him! Thumb-screw him !”—That’s Spanish. 

" Put him into the iron boots.”—That’s Scotch. 

" Poison him by instalments! ”—That’s Italian. 

" Kill him entirely ; and twice over! ”—^That’s Irish, of course. 

" Cut off his eyelids—boil him in oil—^broil him on a gridiron— 
crucify him head downwards—drench him with melted lead—blow him 
away from a gun—starve him—roll him in a hogshead of cutlery—flay 
him alive—roast him at a slow fire—tear him in pieces by wild horses— 
give him a bed of steel—impale him—scalp him—bastinado him—cold 
press him—flog him—picket him—put him into solitary confinement— 
send him to the tread-mill—tie a tight-ropc round his forehead—bake 
him in a brazen bull—throw him into a vault with adders and scorpions 
—cast him into the lion’s den—^bury him alive—keelhaul him—make 
him walk the plank I ” 

[Merciful Heaven! How many personal inconveniences and bodily 
discomforts have human creatures invented for each other ? What 
bitter draughts and cruel operations, as a set-off against the charitable 
prescriptions and benevolent inflictions of medicine and surgery!] 

" Choke him! Break his jaw! Tear his tongue out with pincers! 
Silence him with the poker! Stop his mouth with th^ table-cloth! 
Gag him with a red-hot respirator! ” 

Build him up in a wall !'*—^That should be the voice of a Meson, at 
any rate. 

But no matter; the Bag is my own, if the Cat isn’t. 1 was never 
sworn to secrecy; and so out it shall come, whoever gets ctsvted 
for it! 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mercy on us!” ejaculates Fear, his lank locks stiffening into a 
hair-brush, or more like a hearth-broom, his knees knocking together, 
his jaws clattering like castanets, and shattering every word into broken 
English. “ Would you really dare to disclose the Free-Mason’s secret ? 
Consider what an ancient body they are—as old as Adam and Eve—at 
least, when they wore aprons. And then such architects! some say 
they built the Pyramids, and Stonehenge, let alone Solomon's Temple.” 

Yfis, as much os Mr. Pecksniff did !” 

“Hush! pray hush; walls have ears, you know. For my part, if 
there’s any men I’m afraidxf, it’s the Free-Masons. They certainly 
do know more than other people. For instance, there’s the toad in a 
hole—” 

“ What, tfie batter-]>udding ? ” 

“No; bJt a toad in the very middle of a block of stone or marble, 
where he has been for a thousand years, and as brisk as ever. How he 
got there, or lived so long without food, nobody knows, unless it’s 
the Masons. Some think it’s their Secret.” 

“Then I should like to know it, for it’s the cheapest style of boarding 
and lodging in the world.” 

“ Hush! don’t joke. Tliere’s perhap.s a Brother listening. Who 
knows } They’re very mysterious. Let’s whisper. Did you ever read 
of the Secret Assassins and the Vehine Gericht 

“ Yes, in ‘ Anne of Gierstein.’ ” 

“Humph! then you know what I mean. Come closer; still closer. 
Tliere was a man, I’ve he<ird—an American—who blabbed the Secret, 
and was never seen or heard of afterwards. Never!” 

“But that story was denied.” 

“ Well, it may have been, but I believe it. At any rate, if they 
don’t take one’s life’s they can save or spare it. There was a story in 
the last ‘ Freemason’s Quarterly Review’—stop, here it is:— 

“ Many have, probably, heard of the French officer in the battle of Water¬ 
loo, who was so badly wounded that he was unable to keep up with his 
regiment; and in that situation was disco^’ered by a Scotch Highlander of 
the British army; who, with his Ijlood-stained weapon drawn, his teeth 
clenched, and his eyes flashing fire, put spurs to his horse, and galloped up 
to dispatch him; but just as he was on the point of striking the fatal blow, 
the officer gave a Masonic sign of distress—it was well understood by the 
Scotsman, whose giant arm was immediately unnerved; love and sympatlw 
were depicted in his countenance j and, as he turned his horse to ride off, 
was heard to say, ‘ The Lord bless and protect thee, my Brother! * ” 

“ There, what do you think of it ?” 

“ Why, I think there was something very inconsistent in the affair; 
that the two piiofessions are quite incompatible with each other. A 
Mason-Soldier is as great an anomaly as a Fighting Quaker; nay, of 
the two, the* ‘ brain-spattering, windpipe-slitting art ’ must become a 
Brother even kss than a Friend. And, besides, it is too like ‘ Exclusive 
Dealing.’ As a lover of fair play, I cannot admire the bestowing the 
mercy and benediction on one head, and the curse and the sabre on an- 
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other; for, of course, the next poor Frenchman who could not give the 
sig^ was carved into Scotch coUops.'* 

Hush—hush—pray speak lower. I’m all of a tremble.** 

Pshaw! let the whole world hear me. I say, a Mason ought not to 
be in such a scene at all. I think I see him with his teeth clenched— 
his eyes flashing Are—hewing—slashing—stabbing—running a poor 
fellow Christian clean through the body with a ‘ There! Take that, 
from a Brother of the Lodge of Benevolence ! * ” 

** Pray—pray—not so loud.” 

“ Nonsense!—let me finish my picture. Down goes the Frenchman of 
course—a victim to Universal Philanthropy. But he is not quite dead— 
he breathes—he moves—he groans, kicks, end writhes in agony, making 
a liundred natural signs of distress, if not the masonic one—when for¬ 
tunately he is perceived by one of an order devoted to works of mercy— 
a Sister of Charity—who hastens to his relief—but no—Ijy Jove ! she 
finishes him! ” 

“ What! kills him !” 

“ Yes—and why not.^ Where a Brother of Benevolence thrusts his 
sword, a Sister of Charity may surely poke her scissors.** 


CHAPTER Ill. 

But the Secret! 

“ The Secret—the Secret!” cry a thousand daughters of Eve, not 
degenerated from their great first parent in the article of curiosity. 

“ The Secret!” shout five hundred Paul Prys, quite as inquisitive 
as if they wore petticoats, and went mystery-hunting in bonnets and 
pattens. 

“ The Secret—the Secret—the Secret!” scream ten thousand of both 
sexes, who as boys and girls in their provincial towns have trotted till 
dog-tired after the masonic processions—not more delighted with the 
music, the banners, the scarves, and aprons, and the glittering emblems 
of the craft, than astounded by the stupendous dignity of Mr. Gubbins, 
and the supernatural solemnity of young Griggs. Well do I remember 
wearing out a pair of my own little shoes with tagging after the Stoke 
Pogis Lodge of Ancient Druids, every man of them looking at the least 
a conjuror, and the Grand Master like a very King Solomon! No 
wonder Widow Drury called on him the very next morning to beg him 
to unbewitch her red cow—and to find out, by his Bible and compasses, 
who had stolen her black pig! “ Ize warrant,*’ said she, he knows 
more secrets than one!” 

” Yes, yes, the Secret—the Secret!” bellows out the whole herd of 
the curious—that’s what we want!” 

No doubt. And so did Mrs. Stringer when she drov^ her husband, 
by her curiosity, into the other world. In vain the poor man pleaded 
his oath to his lodge, that he dared not divulge the mysterious formula 
under the most awful penalties, that he might drop stone dead at her 
feet, or at the least be struck deaf and dumb; that he should be burked, 
kidnapped, poisoned. In vain he told her a hundred stories, true or 
invented, of blabbing Masons who had been stabbed, shot, drowned, or 
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•whisked away from the face of the earth, as if by evil spirits. The per¬ 
verse inquisitiveness of the woman pertinaciously insisted cm the revela¬ 
tion ; sometimes by coaxing, sometimes by threats, and, above all, by 
interminable curtain lectures on mutual confidence in the married state. 
She even helped him to get into his caps, in the hope that he might 
babble out the mystery in his tipsy loquacity. Worst of all, she set all 
her she-gossips on him, all giving tongue to the same text—the abomin* 
ableness of reserve towards the wife of his bosom. In short, the poor 
fellow became weary of his life; so weary, indeed, that one morning he 
was discovered hanging from a beam in the garret, with the following 
bitter Jjiliet pinned to his bosom. 


“ Mrs. S.—I am golie to learn the GREAT SECRET; 

You shall know it when I come back. 

S. S.” 

t 


“Ah! thb Secret! the Secret!” That unlucky word has revived 
all the old hubbub ; the feuuUe voices screaming higli above the rest of 
the chorus. I verily believe that when Pandora pryed into the fatal Box 
she thought it contained the mystic paraphernalia of the craft; that when 
Fatima determined to inspect the forbidden Chamber, she fancied tliat it 
was a Masonic Lodge. Nay, J verily believe the fair creatures long to 
have a lodge or two of their own ! 

“ And why not, sir } ’ exclaims a little brisk body, bustling up like an 
offended bantam, “Why not. sir.? Why shouldn’t there be she Masons 
as well as he ones, and particularly considering what masonry sets up 
for, namely, wisdom, strength, and beauty, in which last our sex has 
always been allowed to stand first.? Sure am I we should look quite 
as well as the men do, in jewels, and sashes, and aprons, let alone 
personal clxarms. As to wliicli I may say, without vanity, whether for 
face or figure, I’m quite as fit for a public procession as that regular 
Guy, old Griffis, with his red nose, and pot-belly, and spindle-shanks. 
Then as to wisdom; to be sure that nincum, Mr. Boggles, is a fine 
model of it;—who knows his own mind one minute, and don’t know it 
the next, any more tlian if it was a shabby acquaintance.” 

“ And as regards strength, ma’am.” 

** Well, as regards strength, sir. There’s some women could knock 
down some men with a poker. There’s myself-—supposing it was 
proper for females to be pugilistical—I shouldn’t mind fisticuffing little 
Snitch the tailor, and he’s a Mason, in a roped ring. I did have a 
scuffle once with a man when I was the Bear, and I’ve had two or three 
since Fve been the Dragon.” 

“ A masonic sign, I presume, ma’am.” 

** No—a nian. Talking of signs, I’ve talked on my fingers by the 
hour together, to the deaf and dumb boy at our next door. So, H 
that’s masonry, Ftn fit for it already. But any one can make signs. 
Even the little blaggard boys that take sights, as they call it, jusC as if 
they was blowing a flageolet with their noses, and playing on it with 
their fingers, only they’ve no' flageolet.” 

” Little ' Sons of Harmony,’ perhaps.” 
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No, sir; little sons of the parish. As to signs and signals, I'd 
back old Jack Duff, at the telegraits, agin the best Mason as stands in 
shoe leather. And what’s more to the pint, when old Jack's laid up, 
his wife telegrafts for him-—and as well as he can—let alone she once 
put up the high'water flag instead of the low one, and by which the 
Lovely Nancy struck the bar, and got knocked to pieces. The more 
fool she for striking first! ” 

“ Very true, ma’am." 

“ Howsomever, as I said afore, why shouldn’t women be Masons as 
well as the male sex, who, for all their fuss about Brotherhood and 
Benevolence, are not a bit fonder of mankind than we are ?’’ 

“ That, ma’am, is undeniable." 

“ To be sure we mayn’t be quite such dabs at chisselling and levelling 
as the regular Operatives: but we could get through it allegollically as 
well as the best of them: for they do say, that except Uying a first 
stone now and then, it’s only playing at Bilding and Arketectpr, after all, 
and their trowels have as little to do with morteriug as my own fish¬ 
slice." 

Certainly, ma’am. But some of the Masonic orders are Military 
ones—the Knight Templars, for instance." 

“ Ah! them’s another thing. And to go fighting and skrimmaging 
abroad with Turks and Tartars is, to be sure, rather out of Woman’s 
provinces. Not to name the Encampments, and which is hardly fit for 
females, except the gijisy ones that are accustomed to living in tents." 

“ Of course, ma’am. I will ask only one more question, and pray 
excuse it; but the fair are po])ularly supposed to be rather accessible to 
curiosity. Do you really think, then, that a lady could preserve the 
Masonic Secret ?" 

“ The Secret! the Secret! ” the old chorus strikes up, only with twice 
as strong a company Jis before: for all the young ladies’ schools in 
London have chimed in: and there is no such Secret-monger in the 
world as your Miss in her teens. They must be pacified somehow. 

*' My dear ladies-" 

“ The Secret! the Secret!" 

“ My dear gentlemen-’’ ' 

The Secret!" 

My dear ladies and gentlemen, only one word. How do you know 
there is any Secret at all ?" 


CHAPTER IV. 

Now I think of it, there was once a female who contrived to be pre¬ 
sent at a Masonic Meeting, 

** To be sure there was!" exclaims the little bustling* body of the 
Dragon. ** for it was me, myself!" 

'* You, ma’am ?" * 

" Yes, me, sir. And the way were this. There was an exertion 
put in at Uie White Horse, which, in consequence, couldn’t be 
convivial; and aa Masons likes to lay a good foundation, the warden 
applies to the Dragon, for hospitality, and engages my great club-room. 
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There was to be grand doings, and especially initiating of new members; 
and thinks I, if I don't initiate myself at the same time, I’m no woman. 
So I takes out the shelves in the club-room closet, which, by good luck, 
would just hold my low easy cheer, in which I could sit comfortable, 
with my eye flush with the keyhole. First taking a glass of cordial to 
steady my nerves, having such a Mellow Drammer, as I may say, agoin 
to be acted afore me. For they do say there's awful ceremonies at the 
binding of fresh Apjirentices, and what with bi'andishing red hot pokers, 
and flashing naked swords overhead, a Mason, after being ’nitiated, 
• needn’t fear nothin’ for the rest of his life. Well, there I am all snug, but 
uncommon tedious, for the Grand Lodge of Fidelity was anything but 
true to their time. However, at long and at last in they come. Grand 
Masters, Deputy Grands, Past-Masters, Wardens, Tylers, and all the rest 
of them. Old Griffis, with his red nose and spindle-shanks at their head! 
I don’t mind saying I felt a sort of mi.sgiving come over me, and a wish 
to be settin iinywhere else, partickly with the cramp in both legs, and 
not daring to call out; for in course I should have been murdered on the 
spot for prying into their mysteries. But it were too late to alter, so 
there I was with my two poor calves tving themselves up in double 
knots; besides, almost bustin with siipprcst hiccups. Not that 1 should 
have minded my sufferings a ])in, provided I could have indulged my 
curiosity; but what with pain, and fright, and nervous noises, in my 
ears, I was as deaf as a post.” 

Why, then, you heard nothing at all ?” 

*‘Not a syllable. Only a sort of nmmblijig, and a whiz, whiz, whiz¬ 
zing like a mill full of spinning jennies in my own head.” 

“ But vou could see, ma’am ?” 

** Yes, a bit of the back of a brown coat, for Brother Somebody had 
plumped himself down right afore the keyliolo—and that’s all as I know 
of the Freemason’s Secret!” 


CHAPTER V. 

The Secret! The Secret! The Secret! ” 

The uproar is greater than ever! That last disappointment—from 
the closet of the Dragon, has turned Curiosity and her vast brood into 
mere savages, fierce as Furies, ravenous as famished wolves, and so 
fearless, that were there a Tiger in the bag instead of a Cat, they would 
a&k for it to be let out! 

If I could only sell the thing in shares I should make my fortune. 
Already an official gentleman, who for obvious reasons must remain 
nameless, has liribed me, in a whisper, with the offer of a round sum 
of the public “ Service Money,” called Secret. 

** The Secrit! The Secret! The Se—sc—secret! ” 

Oh, those dreadful gossips! those terrible School Girls. Hark to- 
Prospect House : Do tell us, do, do, do, do, do, there’s a love, thereV 

a duck, there’s a darling, there’s a dear creature; only the first syllable, 
ouly the first letter. Make a riddle of it, and let us guess it!” 

Wliat a strange yet fearful sight! A hundred thousand at the least. 
of men and women, boys and girls, all agape, as if they were listening' 
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with their mouths; and five thousand deaf people, with their tubes, 
cornets, and trumpets, fighting, pushing, and elbowing hke mad things 
to get in front. 

And all this striving to hear a word, a single word, not so long by an 
inch as “ Honorificabilitudinitatibus,” a word, possibly, of only two syl¬ 
lables, perhaps only of one, and, maybe, not even that! 

CHAPTER VI. 

And do you mean to say, sir,”—bellows a burly, pompous personage, 
with the very tone and manner of an oracle in his own circle—one of 
those human omnibuses that are invariably “ All right” by their own 
proclamation, whether full or empty, fast or slow, going up the road, or 
breaking down in it—“ do you really mean to say that the Freemasons 
have no Secret, sir—no private signs, sir—no symbolical i;ites, sir—no 
symbolical ceremonies, sir—of the highest significance?” 

By no means. On the contrary, I propose, according to my 
promise in the first chapter, to tell all I know on the subject; and 
to that end am about to detail what I personally witnessed last 
Christmas.” 

“ Very good, sir”—replies the Great Infallible, with that complacent 
air with which he bestows such patronage on a modest opinion when 
it coincides with his own—“ Very good, sir—go on, sir.” 

“ I shall premise, then, that the performance in question took place at 
a House about six miles from London.” 

Ah—a Provincial Lodge — Well, sir — and the ceremony was a 
mystery to you, of course ? ” 

'* Quite. A perfect riddle.” 

No doubt—as it must be, sir, to the uninitiated.” 

“ O ! completely. However, as I said before, the meeting took place 
in the country—in a large room, handsomely decorated, and profusely 
lighted up-” 

Stop, sir! Did you observe any Candlesticks ?” 

Yes—several very massive ones, and apparently of silver.” 

*' I thought so—very good. And some of the company wore purple 
scarves, and some had blue ones—and some were decorated with 
jewels ?” 

” Certainly—and feathers.” 

No doubt, sir—and now for the ceremonies. What came first, 
sir ? ” 

A tall gentleman—in a cap and feathers, and a mantle; followed by 
several companions.” 

” Companions ?—-well, sir—what next ?” 

” The tall gentleman knelt down, very humbly, before Another gen¬ 
tleman, — I should say from his accent and physiognomy, a North 
Briton.” . 

” Not a doubt of it. They're reviving the Order *of Chivalry in 
Edinborough. Pray how was he dressed, sir?” 

“ I hardly remember, except that he looked much like a gentleman 
going to a masquerade.” 
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fwofd, «ir ?** 

ni^ed, in his right hand. He fiourished it a great deal atwttt 
^ hood of the kneeling gentleman, till I thought he was going to kfi!^ 
Mih, bbt, instead of decapitating him, he only gave him a smart blow 
with the flat of the blade on the shoulder.” 

Precisely. I knew it.” 

** After that the tall gentleman got up, and one of his companions 
fixed a pair of riding spurs on his heels.” 

** I said so;—a Knight Templar.” 

*• Ihe tall gentleman in the cap and feathers and mantle then retired 
with his companions, escorting the gentleman with the drawn sword, 
with as g^at ceremony as if he had been a Prince of Blood Royal.” 

** And so some of them were in old times. Go on, sir.” 

** After a few minutes the Scotch gentleman came in again, but in a 
different costume—a robe more like a figured dressing-gown, with a fur 
cape over his shoulders, and a gold chain over the cape. The tall man 
w^ed before him with a long sword, but sheathed; and a shorter man 
walked behind, with something like a mace. There was a great deal of 
bowing and ceremony, and then the Scotch gentleman in the robes 
seated himself, like a judge, in a large elbow chair. I suppose at least 
that he represented some kind of judge, for several persons were brought 
before him on some charge which, being rather deaf, I could not hear.” 

For a breach of discipline, sir; something against the Rules of the 
Order.” 

** Perhaps so. However, by degrees, the whole party began to 
wrangle, and got to high words.” 

“ What about, sir—^what about?” 

Heaven knows! for they all talked together, and made such a noise, 
that at last, by order of the great man in the chair, whatever he was, 
the whole of the disputants were put under arrest and forced out of the 
presence.” 

'' Yes! there has been some schism in the Chapters;—^but surely 
they would not expose themselves so before a stranger! Then you don't 
know, sir, what the quarrel was about, sir ?” » 

** Not in the least. I only heard the gentleman in the robe, and fur 
tippet, and gold collar-” 

“ Ibe Gi^d Master, sir.’* 

“ Well, I only heard him invite the rest of the gentlemen to some 
Bttnquet or Festival.” 

" Where, sir—^where ?” 

" I pr^me at the Provisional Priory. And then the chairman de¬ 
parted, with the same state and ceremony as at his entrance.” 

" And^that was the end, sir ?” 

" ^ no TtieanB. After a little while the Scotch gentleman-” 

" The Kni^xk; sir—tiie Knight Templar !*' 

'* Well, the Knight Templar, or whatever he was, returned; but ifrith 
a white aqi on his head, and in a long white garment, like a night¬ 
gown.” 

” A sorpHce, sir—a stophee. First, a Knight and then a Priest, to 
represent &e Church Militant.” 
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“ 1 do not know, ur, whether he was a cleri^rmas 
did not preach : though he knelt down nod seemed to say hk 
after wlwh he snuffed aU the candlea in the room, and thea^ lay OOt. 

the door, with only a cusliion under his head, and a^pMreii% >W> 

sleep* 'a ^ 

"Like a Crusader in Palestine.—Good! ci^ital! tery symboht^. 
indeed! Very!—^Well, sir, the Knight went to sleep ?*’ 

" Or, at least, made believe; and snored louder tihan any gei^» 
man I ever heard. But he had hardly slumbered ffve roinut^, when 
the door suddenly burst open, and in rushed a dozen men, dressed 
up like savages, and with their faces blacked, as if to r^^res^t 
devils.” 

" Moors, sir. Moors!—^Excellent !^An irruption (ff the Saracensl ” 

" Why, th^ certainly looked more like Fagana thim Chrietuna; and 
more like wild Indians, or hobgoblins, than either. And tjiien to see 
how they danced round the sleeping man; brandishing shovels, tonga, 
pokers, swords, guns, clubs, bows and arrows, and all sorts of strange 
weapons} whilst one of the figures straddled across the poor gentkman 
on the floor, and finally sat down on his body, compressing his chest 
and stomach till he groaned again I ” 

“Beautiful! famous! And now, sir, having been present—lord 
knows how—at a Grand Conclave of the Knight Tanplars, will you 
presume, sir—to say, sir—^that Free Masonry has no Secrets, sir—no 
significant rites, sir—no signs, sir—no symbols, no mystical word, sir ?” 

“ Excuse me. All I mean to say is, that, in my decided opinion, the 
Ceremony just described was only—” 

“ What, sir; pray what 

“An Acted Chaha.de, sir; and that the Grand Secret, the mystical 
word, expressed by symbols, was simply Knight^May*r 


EPIGEAM. 

ON A PICTURE ( 407 ) IN THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Sir, let me just your tasteful eye enveigle 
To yonder Painting, of the Madman Eagle. 
Wmch, that by Poole ? Excuse me, sir, I beg». 

I really have no wish to catch “The Plague.*^ 
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ANECDOTE OF HER PRESENT MAJESTY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP REAL RANDOM RECORDS.” 


King George the Fourth, the uncle of the reigning sovereign, Queen 
Victoria, is very well known to have held strong opinions on the subject 
of Catholic Emancipation. I forget on which side, but he could not 
bear O’Connell; and when Kemble the Poet wrote a Poem called 
"O'ConnelKs Child,” his Majesty would not read it. Franklin was 
another of ♦•his aversions; I mean the man who drew down lightning 
with a kite, and went to the North Pole. But his favourite antipathy, 
or rather his royal Father’s, was Wilkie, the North Briton. He was 
supposed, if I remember rightly, to have a hand with Canning in 
the famous work called the “Anti-Something” against the French 
republican principles, which Burke attacked about the same time in 
Parliament in his celebrated speech, when he threw down the dagger, 
and said to Fox, “ There’s a knife and fork.” Canning, who afterwards 
became Prime Minister, was stolen in his youth by a gipsy, one Eliza' 
beth Squires, who was tried for it, and either acquitted or hung. It 
made a great noise at the time: which reminds me of Mother Brown- 
rigg, who starved her apprentices so cruelly that one of them, named 
Otway, choked himself in ravenously swallowing a penny roll. I think 
there was something written on it, called the Rolliad,” but am not 
sure. Swift was certainly writing on or about the time ; and his noto¬ 
rious “ Draper’s Letters,” in favour of shutting up early, were very popular 
with the shopmen of the metropolis. So were “ Sinbad's Voyages to 
Lilliput.” I forget what great people were shown up in it. But the rage 
was for the “ Beggar’s Opera,” the author of which was said to have 
made Rich, rich; and Gay, gay. Something runs in my head that he also 
wrote the “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” Perhaps it was Gray—' 
or did Gray write the “ Beggar’s Opera?” One gets puzzled ^tween 
such similar names. For example, one of my own favourite works is 
White’s or Wright’s “ History of Shelburne or Selbume,” I never can 
remember which. However, as I said before. King William the Fourth 
had his political prejudices, and who has not ? Every bias, as some one 
says, has its bowlprobably Lord Shaftesbury in his Maxims, if it was 
Shaftesburv. and if they were maxims. My head is not what it was, nor 
will be on this side the grave—^but so long as my memory serves me to 
recal an anecdote or two, however imperfectly, I must not complain. 

£. T. 


* See No. I., page 96. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SHADDOE, ESQ. 

No. 1. 

“ We seem to have entered the world of dreams and witchery.”— Faust. 


In these days of revived mesmerism, another, but milder form, of the 
same intellectual epidemic that raged among our ancestors in the shape 
of a confirmed belief in witchcraft and demonology in general, with 
all its attendant cruel persecutions and executions,—when men and 
women were tortured into confession of impossibilities, and were burnt 
'* quick” for committing them,—it may not be uninteresting to look 
back at that dark period when witchfires blazed throughoift the land, 
to mark their flickering, their gradual decline, their extinction, and the 
occasional half-successful attempt to produce their reappearance, though 
all the stirring brought forth no more than a feeble glimmer that sank 
before the dayspring of education and truth. 

The mine of superstition that lies hid in the human heart, ready to be 
called into requisition by him who watches the favourable opportunity 
for applying the machinery of hopes and fears, is inexhaustible. The 
vein of imposture is not less rich, nor are there wanting 

** EremitM and friers, 

White, black, and gray, with all their trumpery,” 
eager to work both. 

How the keen and cunning Mersburgian * would chuckle to see the 
delusion again attempted, and its professors wTecked upon the rocks 
which he was sufficiently sharp-sighted to weather. In vain do we 
look in these days, notwithstanding the gullibility of John Bull, for a 
Monsieur d’Eslon making one hundred thousand pounds by fees from 
his patients; but who knows what effect might yet be produced by the 
magnetic tub and pianoforte ? 

” Wliat was the magnetic tub ?” 

Tlie magnetic tub, madam, or baquet as it was termed by our lively 
neighbours in the last century, was a covered large round oJiken vessel 
placed in the middle of the room, filled with pounded glass, iron 
filings, and magnetised water in bottles, all arranged in symmetrical 
order. The cover was pierced with holes, through which issued polished 
iron rods of different lengths, bent and moveable. Around this mystic 
vase the patients were placed in rows, each holding one pf the rods, 
which she or he—I like to be particular—applied to the part of the body 
supposed to be affected by disease. They were all tied* together in a 
concatenation accordingly, by a cord which was passed round their 
bodies, and occasionally, to make the charm grow madder, they formed 

* Anton Mesmer << first saw the light,” as the biographers express it, at 
Mersburg, in Swabia, in the year 1734. 

MARCH.—NO. in. VOL. I. 
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a second connexion by seizings each other’s thumbs : thus the adepts, 
literally, had the Parisian world in a string. Then the pianoforte, which 
stood in a comer, and had been highly charged with magnetism, was 
played, and, sometimes, vocally accompanied by a magnetised per¬ 
former, whilst the chief magnetiser stood with a polished iron rod in his 
hand conducting the whole d la Jullien ;—a scene worthy of Gillray. * 

Animal magnetism, homoeopathy, hydropathy, and dryopathy—for it 
seems that a worthy has started up who will not permit his patients to 
drink, substituting crusts for claret, like brother Peter—are not, how¬ 
ever. the only influences of the time; for, even in this matter-of-fact 
age, and amid this politico-reconomical, utilitarian generation, ghosts are 
not laid, if we are to believe good and honest witnesses; nor am I of 
those who will deny that the apparitions have been seen. Some exam¬ 
ples will be hereinafter produced, and they who condescend to read 
these pages* shall judge for themselves. 

In common with many others, I, Gideon Shaddoe, flatter myself that 
I have shaken off the trammels of superstition as completely as any 
unfeathered biped can; but ns very different feelings marked my early 
years, some account of that portion of my life seems to be a necessary 
prologue. 

I was born, before the last century had run out, I am sorry to say, in 
one of the principal seaports of the west of England, and in a house 
where a Guinea captain had committed suicide. It was large, and had, 
originally, been two houses; but an opulent citizen had bought them 
both, and, defying the reputation of that part of the house where, to use 
the town clerk’s expression, the captain had entered an appearance after 
suddenly calling on his own trial as a felo-de-se et aliis, threw them into 
one, and lived in credit and comfort, as the principal apothecary of the 
place. But here, again, was room for people to talk. There were dark 
hints of the visits of his apprentices to a neighbouring churchyard, and 
of a housemaid having been thrown into fits, of which she never properly 
got the better, from sweeping in her excess of cleanliness too far under 
one of their beds, and bringing out with the brush a ghastly human 
limb protruding from a bag—“ nothing but an upper extremity,” as the 
trembling apprentice termed it in his defence. Our family succeeded 
the good apothecary; and 1 must confess that—in my wanderings down 
in the spacious cellars, and up in a garret which ran the whole length 
of the house, used for stowing away lumber, and called “ The Herb- 
room,” from the use to which it had been applied by the former tenant— 
I have seen things looking as if they ought to be in the churchyard 

• His ** Metallic Tractors " will occur to most of our readers; but some of 
them may not remember Perkins's instrument, for which lie took out a patent, 
nor his publication on ”The Efficacy of Perkins’s Metallic Tractors in various 
Diseases of the Human Body and Animals; exemplified by two hundred and 
cases from fhelUerary characters in Europe and America. With a Preliminary 
Discourse in Refiitation of the Objections made by Interest and ]^ejudice to 
Metallic Tractors.” Bold words these last: but Dr. Falconer and Dr. Hay- 
garth, of Bath, settled the question; for the former made tractors of wood, which 
exactly resembled the metallic tractors in appeamnee, and both the physicians 
operated with them on a number of patients in the Bath Hospital, proaucing the 
same eifects, precisely, with the real and the fictitious instruments. 
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aforesaid, dangling in bottles dimmed with dust and smoke, that I 
shrank from examining, though then on the hunt for zoological and 
muieralogical specimens, which had been put out of the way there, 
to complete the series in my father’s collection: but I am anticipating. 

Among my first recollections is a dear old nurse, the widow of a 
Welsh master of a ship, whom we all loved, notwithstanding the doses 
which her duty occasionally compelled her to throw in. Even now I 
shudder at the vision of the castor oil wanning in the well-polished 
silver pap-boat that reflected the nursery fire on a frosty morning in 
front of our cots. The miserable eyes of four of us, of whom I was 
the eldest, were fixed on that dread vessel as we all whined in concert 
at the sight, ignorant, as yet, which was to be the victim, till nurse 
would say in a provokingly cheerful tone, “Come, Master Gideon, you 
shall be the first horse of the team; you shall have the mayor’s powders 
to-day.” Loud were my lamentations, while the other three, ceasing 
theirs, sat up in their little beds, their eyes glistening through their 
tears, to see the execution. The reader shall be spared tmt, with its 
stragglings and overflowings, and mouth-and-chin scrapings by a dex¬ 
terous application of the edges of the spout of the boat aforesaid, so 
that not one fat yellow drop was lost to the patient. This vile potion 
was always administered imder the above name, we being informed that 
we were a highly-favoured family, and that nobody in all the town, 
excepting the mayor’s children and ourselves, were permitted to take 
it. ’fhe warm oil was had enough; but when sprinkled with the best 
muscovado, and forced down our throats us mayor’s powders, ’twas too 
much. I could not swallow the medicine now if my life depended on 
the sickening glutinous draught. 

My health was none of the strongest, and my good nurse would 
lift me out of my cot when I was restless at night—informing me, 
however, that I was like the troubled sea—to rock me in her lap till 
I was lulled to sleep. Some five years had now passed over my curly 
head; and, upon these occasions, she and an under-nursemaid, also from 
the principality, would entertain each other with such ghost stories as I 
have never heard since. Both were evidently true believers; and, all 
the time, I used to feign deep slumber, greedily devouring up their dis¬ 
course, till, one winter night, old nurse told a story of such surpassing 
horror, in requital of a tolerably frightful one which her companion had 
just related, that pretty Peggy’s ruddy Welsh face became pale as death. 
She proceeded in her dreadful tale of seduction and murder; and just 
as she was describing, in solemn accents, the appearance of the slaugh¬ 
tered one in the wake of the murderer’s ship, gliding stark and stilF 
in her shroud swiftly, but smoothly on, over the wild sea, which was 
calmed in her awful path, whilst all around the waves were lashed to 
their utmost rage amid the war of elements, and the lightning was seen 
through her form—old Martha happened to look down iqto my terror- 
opened eye, which was glaring full upon her. Instantly she broke ofl^ 
into a confusion of nursery songs about 

" Hubbabubbub, 

Three knaves in a tub, 

And the beggara are oming to town,” ftc., &c., 

R 2 
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and 1 pretended to drop off to sleep again in the hope of hearing the 
end, which I never did.* 

After this, not entirely abandoning hope, I frequently affected restless¬ 
ness, and was as often taken up and nursed by the kind old woman- 
hut no more ghost-stories. 

I had, however, learned, in the course of these stirring narratives, all 
about the Guinea captain’s death, and how a black man, with fiery eyes, 

* The other day I stitinblcd upon the following morsel in. a curious collection 
of old ballads, penes vie. The bicidcnts arc not unlike Old Martha’s story, as 
far as it went. “Tire Sailor’s Tragedy’’ commences with an account of his 
beguiling “the female sex,” with the usual consequences to two, one of whom 
he made his wife :— 

The other being left alone, 

Crying “You false deluding man, 

By me you’ve done a wicked thing, 

Which public shame will on me bring.” 

Then to a silent shade she went, 

Iter present shame for to prevent, 

And soon she finish’d up the strife, 

And cut her tender thread of life. 

She hung herself upon a tree; 

Two men a hunting did her see: 

Her fiesh by beastes was basely tore. 

Which made the young men weep full sore. 

Straight they went and cut her down, 

And in her breast a note was found ; 

This note was written out at large: 

“ Bury me not, I do you charge. 

“ But on the ground here let me lie. 

For every one that passes by, 

'rhat they by me a warning take, 

And see what follows ere too late. 

“ As he is false, I do protest 
That he on earth shall get no rest 
And it is said she plagu'd him so, 

That to the seas he’s forc’d to go. 

As he w'as on the mainmast high, 

A little boat he did espy; 

In it there was a ghost so grim, 

That made him tremble every limb. 

Down to the deck the young man goes 
To the captain his mind to disclose: 

“ Here is a spirit coming hence, 

0 captain, stand in my defence!” 

Upon the deck the captain goes, 

Where soon he spy’d the fatal ghost: 

“ Captain,” said she, “ you must, and can, 

With speed help me to such a man.” 

** In St. Helen’s this young man died. 

And in St. Helen’s is hu boay laid.” 

“ Cwtain,” said she, “ do not say so, 

For he is in your ship below. 
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was beheld squatting on his coiHn the night after he was screwed 
down, and how the captain was still visible occasionally, especially when 
ships in the African trade came into the port, in that house, the blood 
streaming from a ghastly wound in his throat, with a cat-o’-nine¬ 
tails and shackles in one hand, and a bowl of boiled horsebeans in the 
other; also, how, in one particular room in which none but the male 
part of the establishment would sleep, a dead man’s arm was to be seen, 
on the nights when the wind blew from the churchyard, projecting from 
the wall by the light of the corpse-candle which it clutched. 

But, Mr. Shaddoe, you are hardly out of your cradle yet; and are 
you about to drag us through your school and college days, and inflict 
upon us the history of your whole career ?” 

By no means, benevolent reader, I respect thee too much to make 
thee such a martyr; albeit some passages in my life might provoke a 
smile, whilst others, perchance, might raise a sigh. I have troubled 
thee with so much to show at how early an age superstitious notions 
were impressed on my mind. What I suffered in childhood, in boy¬ 
hood, ay, even in early manhood, from those impressions, none who 
have not undergone the same terrors can imagine. Do I blame the 
memoiy- of my venerable nurse for making me their slave ? No, dear 
old soul, much as my spirit was shaken, the thrilling emotions arising 
from some of those horrors far outweighed the suffering. If a man of 
acute sensibilities and strong passions feels more deeply the pains of 
life than one who is gifted with less feeling, he enjoys its pleasures with 
a keener relish. He is not so happy, yet much happier. The youthful 
Johnson could hardly have felt the presence of the ghost in “ Hamlet ” 
more forcibly than I did. I very much doubt whether the witches in 
“ Macbeth,” Ariel, Caliban, or Puck, ever touched him as they did me. 
Even Asmuth made my flesh creep. And how appallingly is the spirit 

And if you stand in his defence, 

A mighty storm I will send hence, 

Will cause you and your men to weep, 

And leave you sleeping in the deep.” 

From the deck did the captain |o, 

And brought this young man to lus foe: 

On him she fixed her eyes so grim, 

Which made him tremble every limb. 

" It was well known I was a maid, 

When first by you I was betray’d; 

I am a spirit come for you, 

You beguil’d me once, but 1 have you now.” 

For to preserve both ship and men, 

Into the Mat they forced him; 

The boat sunk in a flash of fire, 

Which made the sailor’s all admire. 

All you who know what to love belong. 

Now you have heard my mournful song, 

Be true to one whatever you mind, 

And don’t delude poor womankind. 

Such was the rhyme and reason that satisfied our ancestors. 
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of the Royal Dane introduced: every thought, every word, every acces¬ 
sory in the short colloquy that precedes its appearance so wonderfully 
wrought up, creating an atmosphere fit for a being not of this world— 
and all without effort. 

“ Tis now strjick twelve, got thee to bed, Francisco. 

Fran. For this reliefe much thankes: ’Tis bitter cold, 

And I am sickc at heart. 

Barn. Have you had quiet guard ? 

Frafi. Not a mouse stirring.” 

« « It « « 

“ Darn. Lost night of all, 

When yond same sttan-o that’s westward from the pole 
Had made his course t’illume that part of heaven 
Where now it bumes, Marcellas and my sclfe, 

The hell then beating one- 

^Tor. I’eaco, breakc thee off: 

Lookc where it comes againe.” * 

t 

At school I absolutely revelled in my dog’s-eared Virgil, when I was 
put on in tlie sixth book of the yEneid. Well do I remember my 
master— 

“ I knew him well, and every truant knew ”— 

who had found out my failing, and had borne with my stammering 
over tlie first of Hai*ace’s Satires with more than a pedagogue’s patience, 
till I was first considerably basketed, and then regularly planted, 
exclaiming, “ This will never do: try to construe that, you incorrigible 
little witrhfindcr,” presenting me the eighth satire at the fourteentli 
line, and stopping me at the thirty-sixth. The Rev. Basil Burch, better 
known among his irreverend and tingling scholars as “ Black Cat,” was 
surprised at my fluency; and Canidia saved me. 

Could 1 have relished the Pharmaceutria of Theocritus, or the witch- 
scenery of Apuleius, “Faust,” “TheAncient Mariner,” “Christabel,” or 
“Manfred”—to say nothing of Monk Lewis, “William and Margaret,” 
or “ Mary’s Dream ”—if old Nurse had not taught me how to feel them 
in the very marrow of ray bones ? A question not to be asked. 

The subjects of the present psychological musing^ naturally, or, if you 
will, unnaturally, arrange themselves under the heads of Dreams, Appa¬ 
ritions, and other impressions affecting the mind and body. Witchcraft, 
and Demoniacal Visitations. 

Locke well says, that the dreams of sleeping men are all made up of 
the waking man’s ideas, though, for the most part, oddly put together; 
and, indeed, nothing can come of nothing. Sometimes, but rarely, the 
dream of the sleeper—for there are w^ing dreams—is not only vivid 
but consecutive, as in the celebrated cose of Coleridge. The poet was in 
ill health ai!d retirement in a wild countrjt, for England; had taken an 
anodyne, and fell asleep in his chair at the moment when he was reading 
the passage fti “ Purchas’s Pilgrimage,” describing the locality where 
Kubla Khan commanded a palace to be built, with a stately garden, so that 
ten miles of fertile ground were enclosed within a wall. Coleridge relates 

* We quote from our carefully-cherished old folio: in the multitude ef 
editions there may be safety; but we are satisfied with the original wis^m. 
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that he continued in profound sleep, at least of the external senses, for 
about three hours, during which time he had the most vivid confidence 
that he could not have composed less than from two to three hundred 
lines; if, as he observes, that can be called composition in which all the 
images rose up before him as things^ with a parallel production of the 
correspondent expressions, without any sensation or consciousness of 
efibrt. On awaking he appeared to himself to have a distinct recollec¬ 
tion of the v^hole, and taking his pen, ink, and paper, instantly and 
eagerly wrote down the well-known lines, as musical as ever flowed from 
poet’s ])en. It is evident that the impressions, though vivid, were not 
deep ; for, at the moment when the poet was writing, he was unfortunately 
called out by a person on business, and detained by that person above an 
hour. On his return to his room he found, to his no small surprise and 
mortification. “ that though he still retained some vague and dim recol¬ 
lection of the general pu?*|)ort of the vision, yet, with the exception of 
some eight or ten .scattered lines and images, all the rest had passed 
away like the images on the surface of a stream into which *a stone had 
been cast; hut, alas! without the after-restoration of the latter.” The 
silver cliortl was broken for ever. 

But, far more frequently, the dream is an odd jumble,—a thing of 
shreds and patches, often, indeed, going on smoothly to a certain point, 
and then suddenly thrown out of joint,—presenting such unexpected 
images as an enormous kaleidoscope, containing dead men’s bones instead 
of bits of coloured glass, might combine. 

I dreamed that I lay on the smooth yellow sand of the shore in a 
calm and lovely summer night, with my face on a level with the 
unruffled surface of the blue sea. Between me and the full moon, 
which aj)peared to rise out of its bosom and rest on the horizon, fleets 
of paper nautili and Portuguese ineii-of-war spread their living and 
brilliant sails as they careered along to the music of the wreathed shells 
that were scattered around. Ever and anon a distant chorus, as of sea 
nymphs, would steal over the waters spangled with the reflected stars, 
and at last I slept soundly. 

Again my dream recommenced. The moon had gone down, and a 
few lingering stars were just beginning to wax pale before the glorious 
sun which was rising behind me. Out of the sea, just where the moon 
had previously appeared, gradually arose the completely spread train of 
a gigantic peacock, every fibre in its gorgeous plumage glittering in the 
sunbeams till the entire bird appeared to stjmd upon the edge of the 
surface of the now green ocean. The peacock quivering its depressed 
wings, brandishing its train-feathers, and trampling with its feet, ran 
backwards—and so that brilliant appearance vanished into space. 

The sea now became covered with fog-smoke, and, when it partially 
cleared away, the water changed into a sort of chaotic, thicH, slab gruel, 
out of which human limbs were continually projecting into a lurid sort of 
twilight. Presently the same light showed the whole surface alive with 
myriads of human heads of immense proportions. Suddenly these 
emerged, were reversed, and every one with hideous contortion began to 
play on a monster double-bass. Whilst 1 was endeavouring to find out 
how these topsy-turvy, grimace-making features contrived to play—and 
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a horrible din they made—without hands or arms, 1 awoke to the bel¬ 
lowing of a great spasmodic street-organ upon wheels. 

Now this confusion, in which fancy was busy, uncorrected by judg¬ 
ment, arose from bygone zoological, pictorial, and musical recollections, 
combined with reminiscences of dissections. I could, on waking, trace 
every one of the phantasms to their prototypes, distorted though some 
of them were, and assisted in that distortion by external sounds and the 
rebellious state of the gastric Archaeus, who,—thinking fit to take offence 
at a light supper of lobster-salad, champagne, and Roman punch—had 
summoned the monstrous assemblage. 

A. 


THE COURT OF LOVE. 

The following verses were suggested by a little poem called *' L’Anti¬ 
camera d’Amore”—" Love’s Ante-chamber”—byGio. Gherardo de’Rossi, 
a Roman, who died in 1827, at the age of seventy-three. He began as 
an improvisatore, then wrote comedies, and afterwards odes, fables, 
epigrams, stories after the manner of Boccaccio, and some treatises on 
archaeological subjects, for he was an antiquarian and a collector of 
Etrusc^ vases and coins. 

Young Love one day would hold a court, 

As other monarchs do; 

And some there were who came for sport. 

And some that came to sue. 

Caprice stood usher at the gate, 

Throughout the livelong noon. 

And in one breath, to this, “ Too late,” 

He cried; to that, “ Too soon.” 

Youth quickly had his suit preferr’d. 

All show’d him smiling faces; 

And Beauty for awhile was heard. 

But not without the Graces. 

Sir Laughter gaily enter’d in. 

With Mirth his bonny bride ; 

Both came out with a rueful grin. 

And laughing the wrong side. 
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Lord Treachery, with eyes askance 
That his dark soul declared. 

Crept in; but a triumphant glance 
Soon told how well he fared. 

Fair Truth and Innocence, a pair, 

As blest as e’er was seen, 

In simple gladness, entering there, 

Stepp'd forth with saddest mien. 

Anger and Jealousy rush’d by, 

Assured that none could stop them : 

Ix)ve blush’d, and then turn’d pale; look'd shy, 
But felt he could not drop them. 

Folly, with ostrich feathers crown’d, 

Stared, simper'd, sidled, nodded, 

Had a long audience, and found 
How much she pleased his godhead. 

Wit, deck’d in sparkling jewels rare, 

Was somewhat less admired; 

And Learning (fool, to venture there). 

Abash’d and dumb, retired. 

Reason was last. Caprice of late 
Had been with her offended: 

So at the door he made her wait, 

Till all was nearly ended. 

'Twas all in vain to push and shove. 

Reason could get no nearer; 

“ We’ve had enough to-day,” quoth Love, 

“ Some other time FU hear her.” 
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In an inner room of his counting-house, which occupied a wing of his 
splendid mansion in the Calle Alcala, sat Don Jos6 Solano, one of the 
richest bankers in Madrid, ruminating with much self-complacency upon 
the profitable results of a recent speculation. He was interrupted in his 
meditations by the entrance of one of his clerks ushering in a stranger, 
who brought a letter of introduction from a banker at Mexico, with 
whom Don Jos^ had had occasional transactions. The letter stated that 
the bearer,*the Conde de Valleja, was of a highly-respected family of 
Mexican nobility, that be was desirous of visiting Europe, and more 
especially the country of his ancestors, Spain; and it then went on to 
recommend him in the strongest terms to the Madrid banker, as one 
whose intimacy and friendship could not fail to !)e sought after by all 
who became acquainted with his many excellent and agreeable qualities. 

The appearance of the Count seemed to justify, as far as appearance 
can do, the high terms in which he was spoken of in this letter. He was 
about eight-and-twenty years of age, dark complexioned, with a high 
clear forehead, short crisp curling hair, an intelligent and regular coun¬ 
tenance, and a smile of singular beauty and fascination. His eyes were 
the only feature which could be pronounced otherwise than extremely 
pleasing; although large, black, and lustrous, they had a certain fixity 
and hardness of expression that produced an unpleasant impression 
upon the beholder, and would, perhaps, have been more disagreeable had 
not the mellow tones of the Count’s voice, and his suavity and polish 
of manner, served in great measure to counteract the effect of this 
peculiarity. 

Doing due honour to the strong recommendation of his esteemed 
correspondent, Don Jos^ welcomed the young Conde with the utmost 
hospitality, insisted on taking possession of him for the whole of the day, 
and, without allowing him to return to his hotel, dragged him into the 
house, presented him to his son and daughter, and charged them to use 
their utoost exertions to entertain their guest, while he liimself returned 
to his occupations till dinner-time. At one o’clock the old banker reap¬ 
peared in the sala, where he found Rafael and Mariquita Solano listening 
with avidity to the agreeable conversation of the Count, who, in his rich 
and characteristic Mexican Spanish, was giving them the most interesting 
details concerning the country he had recently left. The magnificence 
of Mexican sSfenery, the peculiarities of the Indian races, the gorgeous 
vegetation and strange animals of the tropics, formed the subjects of bis 
discourse, not a little interesting to a young man of three-and-twen^, 
and a ^1 of eighteen, who had never as yet been fifty leagues away frpm 
Madrid, ^or had tiie stranger’s conversation less charms for th$. bid 
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banker. Valleja had been at the Havannah; was acquainted with scenes, 
if not with persons, with which were associated some of Don Josd’s 
most agreeable reminiscences: scenes that he had visited in the days of 
his youth, when he laid the first foundation of his princely fortune. To 
be brief; the agreeable manners and conversation of the Count so won 
upon father, son, and daughter, that when at nightfall he rose to take his 
leave, the banker put his house d su disposicion, and followed up what is 
usually a mere verljal compliment, by insisting upon Valleja’s taking up 
his abode with him duiing his stay in Madrid. Valleja raised many diffi¬ 
culties on the score of the inconvenience or trouble he might occasion; 
but they were all overruled, and the contest of i)oliteness terminated in 
the Count’s accepting the hospitality thus cordially pressed upon him. 
The very next day he was installed in a splendid apartment in the house 
of Don Josd. 

Several days, even weeks, elapsed, during which Valleja continued to 
be the inmate of the Casa Solano. He appeared very well pleased with 
his quarters, and, on the other hand, his hosts found no reason to regret 
the hospitality shown him. He soon became the spoiled child of the 
family; Don Jos6 could not make a meal without Valleja was there to 
chat with him about the Havannah; Rafael was the inseparable com¬ 
panion of his walks, rides, and out-door diversions ; while the blooming 
Mariquita never seemed so happy as when the handsome Mexican was 
seated beside her embroidery frame, conversing with her in his low soft 
tones, or singing to the accompaniment of her guitar some of the wild 
melodies of his native country. Indeed, so marked were the Count’s 
attentions to the young girl, and so favourably did she receive them, 
that more than one officious or well-meaning friend hinted to Don Jos^ 
the propriety of instituting some inquiry into the circumstances and 
antecedents of a man, who it seemed not improbable might eventually 
aspire to become his son-in-law. But the banker’s prepossession in 
favour of Valleja w{i.s so strong that he gave little heed to these hints, 
contenting himself with writing to his correspondent at Mexico, express¬ 
ing the pleasure he had had in making the Count’s acquaintance, and 
receiving liim as an inmate of his house; but without asking for any 
information concerning him. In fact, the letter Valleja had brought 
was such as to render any further inquiries nearly superfluous. It men¬ 
tioned the Count as of a noble and respected family, and credited him to 
the amount of ten thousand dollars, a sum of sufficient importance to 
make it presumable that his means were ample. 

Before Valleja had been three days at Madrid he had obtained his 
entr^ to a house at which a number of idlers and fashionables were in 
the habit of meeting to play mont^, the game of all others most fasci¬ 
nating to a Spaniard. Thither he used to repair each afternoon, accom¬ 
panied by Rafael Solano, and there he soon made himself ^marked by 
Ws judgment in play, and by the cool indiflerence witlyvhich he lost 
and won very considerable sumt For some time he was exceedingly 
successful. Every stake he put down doubled itself; he seemed to play 
with charmed money; and the bankers trembled when they saw him 
approach the table, and, after a glmtce at the state of the game, place 
a pile of golden ounces on a card, which almost invariably won very 
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next moment. This lasted several days, and he began to be considered 
as invincible, when suddenly his good fortune deserted him, and he lost 
as fast, or faster, than he had previously won; so that after a fortnight 
of incessant bad luck, it was estimated by certain old gamblers who had 
taken an interest in watching his proceedings, that he had lost not only 
all his winnings, but a very considerable sum in addition. Rafael, who 
rarely played, and then only for small stakes, urged his friend to discon¬ 
tinue a game which he found so losing; but Valleja laughed at his 
remonstrances, and treated his losses as trifling ones, which a single 
day’s good fortune might retrieve. Gambling is scarcely looked upon 
as a vice in Spain, and young Solano saw nothing unusud or blameable 
in the Count’s indulging in his afternoon juego, or in his losing his 
money if it so pleased him, and if he thought an hour or two’s excite¬ 
ment worth the large sums which it usually cost him. Indeed, the 
circumstancp of their visits to the gaming-room appeared to him so 
unimportant, that it never occurred to him to mention it to his father 
or sister; and they, on their part, never dreamed of inquiring in what 
way the young men passed the few hours of the day during which they 
absented themselves from their society. 

The mont^-table which Valleja was in the habit of frequenting was 
situated on the third floor of a house in a narrow street leading out of 
the Calle Alcala, within two or three hundred yards of the Casa Solano. 
Amongst the persons to be met there were many of the richest and 
highest in Madrid; generals and ministers, counts and marquises, and 
even grandees of Spain were in the habit of repairing thither to while 
away the long winter evenings or the sultriness of the summer day; and 
the play was proportionate to the high rank and great opulence of most 
of the j)layera. The bank was held, as is customary in Spain, by the 
person who oflFered to put in the largest sum, the keeper of the room 
being remunerated by a certain tax upon the cards: a tax which, in this 
instance, was a heavy one, in order to compensate for the luxury dis¬ 
played in the decoration and surangements of the establishment. The 
three rooms were fitted up in the most costly manner; the walls lined 
with magnificent pier-glasses; the floor covered in winter with rich 
carpets, and in summer with the finest Indian matting; the furniture 
was of the newest French fashion. Splendid chandeliers hung from 
the ceiling; musical clocks stood upon the side-tables; the gilt balco¬ 
nies were filled with the rarest exotics and flowering plants. Two of 
the rooms were devoted to play; in the third, ices and refreshments 
awaited the parched throats of the feverish gamblers. 

On a scorching June afternoon, about a month after Valleja’s arrival 
at Madrid, the Mexican and Rafael left Don Josh’s dwelling, and bent 
their steps in the usual direction. While ascending the well-wom stairs 
of the ganlfaig-house, young Solano could not forbear ^dressing a 
remonstrance ^ his friend on the subject of his losses. Although the 
Count'S pa:fBct command over hims^ and his countenance n^e it 
very difficult for so young and inexperienced a man as Rafael to judge 
of what was passmg in hia mind, the latter, nevertheless, fancied that 
for three or four days past there had been a change in his demeanour 
denoting une^iness and anxietyv It was not that he was didlen or 
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more silent: on the contrary, his conversation was, perhaps, more bril¬ 
liant and varied, his laugh louder and more frequent than usual, but 
there was a hollowness in the laugh, and a strained tone in the conver¬ 
sation, as if he were compelling himself to be gay in order to drive 
away painful thoughts—intoxicating himself with many words and forced 
merriment. Rafael attributed this to the annoyance caused by his heavy 
losses, and now urged him to discontinue his visits to the mont^-table, 
at least for a time, or until his luck became better. The Count met the 
suggestion with a smile. 

“ My dear Rafael,” cried he, gaily, “you surely do not suppose that 
the loss of a few hundred miserable ounces would be sufficient to annoy 
me for a moment ^ As to abandoning play, we should be puzzled then 
to pass the idle hour or two following the siesta. Besides that, it 
amuses me. But do not make yourself uneasy; I shall do myself no 
harm, and, moreover, I intend this very day to win back all ^y losings: 
I feel in the vein.” 

“ I heartily hope you may do as you intend,” said RafaA, laughing, 
quite reassured by his friend’s cheerful, careless manner; and, as he 
uttered the words, tlie Count pushed open the door and they entered the 
mont6-room. 

The game was already in full activity and the play very high; the 
table strewed with the showy Spanish cards, on which, instead of the 
spades and diamonds familiar to most European cardplayers, suns and 
vases, sabres and horses were depicted in various and brilliant colours. 
An officer of the royal guard and a dry, snuffy old marquis held the 
bank, which liad been very successful. Large piles of ounces and of 
four and eight dollar pieces were on the green cloth before them, as 
well as a roll of paper nearly treble the value of the specie. Twenty 
or thirty players were congregated round the table, while a few unfortu¬ 
nates, whose pockets had already been emptied, were solacing themselves 
with their cigars, and occasionally indulging in an oath or impatient 
stamp of the foot when they saw a card come up which they would 
certainly have backed—had they had money so to do. Two or three 
idlers were sitting on the low sills of the long French windows, reading 
newspapers and enjoying the fragrance of the flowers; protected from 
the reflected glare of the opposite houses, on which the sun was darting 
its rays, by awnings of striped linen that fell from above the windows, 
and bung over the outside of the small semicircular balconies. 

After standing for a few minutes at the table, and staking a doubloon, 
which he instantly lost, Rafael Solano took up a paper and threw himself 
into an arm-chair, while Valleja remained watching with keen attention 
the vaiious fluctuations of the cards. For some time he did not join 
in the game, rather to the astonishment of the other players, who were 
accust^ed to see him stake his money, as soon as he entei:%d the room, 
with an unhesitating boldness and confidence. Half an hour passed in 
this manner, and the presence of Valleja was beginning ^ be forgotten^ 
when be suddenly drew a heavy' rouleau of gold from his pocket and 
placed it upon a card. The game w^t on; Valleja lost, siid with his 
usual sang-froid saw his stake thrown into the hank. Another followed, 
and athii^, and a fourth. In four cotg» he had lost , three thousand 
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dollars. Still not a sign of excitement or discomposure appeared upon 
the handsome countenance of the Mexican; only an officer who was 
standing by him observed, that a pack of the thin Spanish cards, which 
he iad been holding in his hands, fell to the ground, tom completely in 
half by one violent wrench. 

The four high stakes, so boldly played and so rapidly lost, rivetted the 
observation of the gamblers upon Valleja’s proceedings. Everybody 
crowded round the table, and even the slight buzz of conversation that 
had before been heard, totally ceased. His attention attracted by this 
sudden stillness, Rafael rose from his chair and joined his friend. A 
glance at the increased wealth of the bank, and the eagerness with 
which all seemed to be awaiting Valleja’s movements, made him con¬ 
jecture what had occurred. 

“You have lost,” said he to the Count, “ and heavily, I fear. Come, 
that will do.for to-day. Let us go.” 

“Pshaw!” replied the Mexican, “ a mere trifle, which you shall see 
me win back,” And then turning to the banker, who was just com¬ 
mencing a deal, 

“ Copo/* said he, “ the king against the ace.” 

For the uninitiated in the mysteries of montd, it may be necessary to 
state, that by uttering these words Valleja bound himself, if an ace 
came up before a king, to pay an equal amount to that ui the bank, as 
well as all the winnings of those who had backed the ace. If, on the 
other hand, the king won, the whole capital of the bank was his, as well 
as the stakes of those who bet against him. 

“ Copo ai Jiey.” 

There wa.s a general murmur of astonishment. The bank was the 
largest that had been seen in that room since a certain memorable night, 
when King Ferdinand himself, being out upon one of the nocturnal 
frolics in which he so much delighted, had come up in disguise with an 
officer of his household, and lost a sum that had greatly advantaged the 
bankers and sorely diminished the contents of his Catholic Majesty’s 
privy purse. There were at least twenty thousand dollars on the table 
in gold and paper, and besides that, scarcely had the Mexican uttered 
the name of the card he favoured, when, on the strength of his previous 
ill luck, some of the players put down nearly half as much more against 
it. The two bankers looked at each other: the guardsman shrugged 
his shoulders and elevated his eyebrows. Both movements were so 
slight as to he scarcely perceptible; but they were, nevertheless, excel¬ 
lently well observed and understood by his partner, the high-dried old 
Marquis, sitting opposite to him, who laid the pack of cards upon the 
table, their face to the cloth, and, after placing a piece of money on them 
to prevent their being disturbed by any chance puff of wind, opened his 
gold box, aitd took a prodigious pinch of snuff. Having done this wi^ 
much deliber^on, he let his hands fall upon his knees, and leant back 
in his chmr with a countenance expressive of inexhaustible patience. 
The players waited for nearly a minute, but then began to grow im¬ 
patient of the delay. At the first question put to Marquis, as to its 
motive, he waved his hand towards Valleja. 

1 am waitmg for the Smor Conde," said he. 
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'* For me ?** repKed Valleja. “ It is onnecessaiy.** 

“ There arc about twenty thousand dollars in the bank/* said the 
Marquis, leaning forward, and affecting to count the rouleaus lying 
before him, and some eight thousand staked by these gentlemen. 
Will your Sehoria be pleased to place a similar sum upon the table ?'* 

Several of the gamblers exchanged significant glances and half smiles. 
The rule of the game required the player who endeavoured, as Valleja 
was doing, to annihilate the bank at one fell swoop, to produce a sum 
equal to that which he had a chance of carrying off. At the same time, 
in societies like this one, where the players were all more or less known 
to each other,—all men of rank, name, and fortune,—it was not unusual 
to play this sort of decisive coup upon parole, and, if lost, the money 
was invariably forthcoming the same day. 

Valleja smiled bitterly. 

“ I thought I had been sufficiently known here,’* said he, “ to be 
admitted to the same privilege as other players. Rafael,** added he, 
turning to his friend and handing him a key, “ your father’s ten thousand 
dollars have melted, but I have a packet of notes and current securities 
to considerably more than the needful amount in the brass-boimd box in 
my apartment. Will you have the kindness to fetch them for me ? I 
do not wish to interrupt my observation of the game.’* 

“ With pleasure! ” replied Rafael, taking the key, and eager to oblige 
his friend, 

“ And, perhaps,” continued Valleja, smiling, and detaining him as he 
was about to hasten out of the room, perhaps you will not object to 
tell these gentlemen, that until you return with the money they may 
take Luis Valleja’s word for the sum he wishes to play.” 

“ Most assuredly I will,” answered the young man hastily, and I 
am only sorry that the Schor Marques should have thought it advisable 
to put anything resembling a slight upon a friend of mine and my 
father’s. Gentlemen ! ” he continued, to the bankers, “ I offer you my 
guarantee for the sum Count Valleja is about to play.” 

The old Marquis bowed his head. 

** That is quite sufficient, Don Rafael,” said he. I have the honour 
of knowing you perfectly well. His Senoria, the Count Valleja, is only 
known to me as Count Valleja, and I am certain that, on reflection, 
neither he nor you will blame me for acting as I do, when so heavy a 
sum is at stake.” 

Don Rafael left the room. The formal Marquis removed the piece of 
money from off the pack, and took up the cards with as much dry indif¬ 
ference as if he were no way concerned in the result of the important 
game that was about to be played. Valleja sauntered to the window, 
humming a tune between his teeth, and stepping out, pushed the awning 
a little aside, and leaned over the balcony. * 

The hanker began to draw the cards, one after the othw, slowly and 
deliberately. Nearly half the pack was dealt out without a king or an 
ace appearing. The players and lookers on were breathless with anx¬ 
iety ; the fall of a pin would have been audible; the tune which the 
Count continued to hum from his station on the balcony was heard- m 
the stillness that reigned, as distinctly as though it had been tinmdered 
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out by a whole orchestra. Another card, and another, was drawn, and 
then-the decisive one appeared. The silence was immediately ex¬ 

changed for a tumult of words and exclamations. 

** Que €8 880 ?" said Valleja, turning half round, and smelling, as he 
spoke, at a superb dower, which he had just plucked from one of the 
plants in the balcony. “ Wlxat’s the matter?” 

“ The ace ”—said the person nearest the window, who then paused 
and hesitated. 

“ Well!” said Valleja, with a sneer, “the ace—what then? It has 
won, I suppose.” 

“ It has won.” 

“ Muy bien. It was to be expected it would, since I went on the 
king.” And, turning round again, he resumed his tune and his gaze 
into the street. 

“ Ha de scr rico,” said the Spaniard to another of the players. “ He 
must be ricfi. It would be difficult to take the loss of thirty thousand 
dollars moi\j coolly than that.” 

Five minutes elapsed, during which the bankers were busy counting 
out their bank, in order to see the exact sum due to them by the unfor¬ 
tunate loser. When the jingle of money and rustle of paper ceased, 
Valleja looked round for the second time. 

“ How much is there, Senores?” cried he. 

“ Thirty thousand four hundred and thirty dollars, Sehor Conde,” 
replied the old Marquis, with a bow of profound respect for one who 
could bear such a loss with such admirable indifference. 

“ Very good,” was the Count’s answer; “and here comes the man 
who will pay it you.” 

Accordingly, the next minute a hasty step was heard upon the 
stairs. All eyes were turned to the door, which opened, and Rafael 
Solano entered. 

“ Where is the Count?” exclaimed he, in a hurried voice, and with a 
discomposed countenance. 

Again every head was turned towards the window; but the Count had 
disappeared. At the same moment, from the street below, which was a 
quiet and unfrequented one, there arose an unusual uproar and noise of 
voices. The monte players rushed to the windows, and saw several 
persons collected round a man whom they were raising from the ground. 
His skull was frightfully fractured, and the pavement around sprinkled 
with his blood. Rafael and some others hurried down, but before they 
re^hed the street Count Luis Valleja had expired. The gambler's last 
stake had been his life. 

When young Solano reached his father’s house, and, repairing to the 
Count’s apartment, opened the desk of which Valleja had given him the 
key, he foufcd that it contained neither notes nor anything else of value, 
but merely a few worthless papers. Astonished at this, and, in spite of 
his prepossefflion in favour of the Count, feeling his suspicions a little 
rous^ by what he could har^y consider an oversight, he hurried back 
to the mont^-room, wher^ his arrival served as the signal for the 
catastrophe that has been related. 

The same evening the amount lost Wtts paid by Rafael Solano into the 
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hands of the winners. The following day the body of the Count was 
privately interred. 

After the lapse of a few weeks, there came a letter from Mexico in 
reply to the' one which Don Jos^ Solano had written to announce the 
arrival of Valleja. His Mexican correspondent wrote in all haste, 
anxious, if still possible, to preserve Don Joa^ from becoming the dupe 
of a swindler. The Conde de Valleja, he said, was the last and 
unworthy scion of a noble and once respected family. From his early 
youth he had made himself remarkable, as well for the vices of his 
character as for the skill with which he concealed them under a mask 
of agreeable accomplishments and fascinating manners. His father 
dying shortly after he became of age, had left him the uncontrolled 
master of his fortune, which he speedily squandered; and when it was 
gone, he lived for some time by the exercise of his wits, and by preying 
on all who were sufficiently credulous to confide in him. ^At length, 
having exhausted every resource,—when no man of honour would speak 
to him, and no usurer lend him a maravedi at any rate of inlerest,—he 
had, by an unworthy artifice, duped the very last person who took any 
interest in him out of a few hundred dollars, and taken ship at Vera 
Cruz for Europe. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the letter of credit was a forgery. 


OUR EARLY LOVED. 


Our early loved—^how their memory clings 
To the hearts that love no more! 

Like a rose that still in its sweetness springs 
Where a garden’s pride is o’er. 

Though the weeds and thorns may have long defaced 
The place of the perished flowers, 

Yet that lingerer gladdens the cheerless waste 
With the bloom of its brighter hours. 

Our early loved—hath their after-path 
From our steps far parted been,— 

Hath the hand of power, or the flame of wrath. 

On life’s barriers risen between ? 

Yet still, in our dreams, their shadows come 
Tlirough the parting waste of years, 

Though the path is marked with many a tomb. 

And its sands are wet with tears. 
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They ccnne, with a light left far behind 
On the distant mountain’s brow, 

Where the sunrise shone on the waking mind 
That is dark with shadows now: 

But even as the morning star returns 
To brighten the evening shades. 

So the lamp of their memory brighter bums 
As the spirit’s daylight fades. 

Our early loved—have we found them changed 
In the gloom of our winter days. 

And their bright locks blanched, and their looks estranged. 
Till they scarce return our gaze. 

But far in the land where storms or time 
Can no longer sear or chill. 

In the light of our memory’s cloudless clime 
We will find them changeless still. 

Hath the grass on the grave grown rankly green, 

Where we laid so long ago 
Our first afiections, all unseen, 

In their deep and quenchless glow ? 

Alas! for the dust so darkly piled 
O'er the bright but buried gem; 

But safe are the treasures death hath sealed. 

For there comes no change on them. 

We may love again, and the later ties 
Of life may be bright and strong, 

But if broken, never in memory’s eyes 
Will their fragments shine so long: 

And the shrines of oiir childhood’s stainless faith 
We may leave them far and cold. 

But the heart still turns to the stars of youth 
With a love that ne’er grows old. 

Stbanob^, 

Feb. Ibth, 1844i 


Frances Brown. 
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During his sojourn in London, my good friend Leland Oldentime 
was far more wiiUng, as the reader may suppose from his confessions, 
to bend his footsteps eastward than towards the West-end. Indeed, 
had it not been that Westminster Hall still remained as of yore, and 
the Abbey, that true and impressive Pictorial History of England,** 
still lifted its venerable head, I doubt whether he would have conde¬ 
scended even to pass Temple-bar. What was the fashionable part of 
the town to him ?—a fragment of old London-wall was worth all the 
miracles of lath-and-plaster art in all Regent-street. WhSt were the 
** lions” of the West-end to him, now that Exeter Change, and its real 
live ones, had been swept away? But yet, there was one lion still left, 
to whom he delighted sometimes to go in duteous pilgrimage, and to 
whom I verily believe he could have taken off his hat in a fit of anti¬ 
quarian enthusiasm,—that noble lion passant,” as the heralds say, 
with such a dignified turn of the head, and swinge of his long tail, the 
lion of the Seymours, which still keeps guard above the gateway of 
Northumberland House. 

There he stands, looking calmly down upon the cabs and omnibuses, 
the asphaltum pavement, policemen, and gas-lights, just as he did upon 
the lumbering hackney-coaches, the *' ancient and most honourable 
watchmen,” and the darkness-made-visible lamps of a past generation;- 
just as he did upon the velvet caroches with their masked ladies and 
plumed gallants; the falconers in the royal livery, with hooded hawk 
on hand; the water-bearers with their iron-bound tankards; the gallant 
processions of masquers bound to Whitehall to enact some quaint 
masque of rare Ben Jonson, or the merry revellers that swept by 
on May morning; all that motley, but more picturesque crowd of a 
still earlier day. That noble old lion ! What stirring scenes in English 
history has he beheld! I verily believe my good old friend would have 
parted with half his fortune to some learned adept, some brother of the 
Rosy Cross, who would have promised to provide that lion with a tongue. 

IVuly it was oomforting to the vexed antiquary, among so many 
sorrowful seekings after what was no longer to be found, to see the 
screen of Northumberland House, and its venerable lion, still remaining 
tn statu quo, 

'* There are not so many relics of the past at the West-end,** said he, 
glancing a reproachful look toward Trafalgar-square, ** th^ they could 
afford to turn everything to the rightabout in this manner. ‘!tod stran^ 
too it seems to me, that the feeling which deems the ancient femily 
worthy of honour should not bestow an equal honour on the ancient 
place. But look at your fashionable localities; why New Yoric 
Boston can furnish antiquity as venerable* How does Miss Leslie; in 
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her pretty account of the old churchyard in Boston, describe, with a 
kind of antiquarian feeling, the quaintly-carved cherubs, the mouldering 
letteirs, and the crumbling stone, bearing date 1630, and give a prose 
picture of the fine old house with 1640 inscribed on its gable? Well, 
modem as this would appear to us, it is yet a higher antiquity than all 
tlie fashionable squares can boast. Why, only a hundred and twenty 
years ago Grosvenor-square was more pasture ground; Piccadilly the 
great thoroughfare, not for carriages, but for hucksters’ carts and hay 
waggons, while May-fair—aristocratic, exclusive May-fair—was a most 
unaristocratic spot, the site of a fair held in the Brookfield, which at 
length was presented by the Westminster jury, as prosing John Strype 
informs us, ‘ by cause of the yearly riotous and tumultuous assembly 
therein,’ and which was in consequence suppressed.” 

“ Yes, if Master John Strype were to rise from the dead, surprised as 
he would bq at the changes in old London, he would stare around him 
with greater surprise here,” I remarked. 

“ That ^ould he; and amusing indeed is * it, to turn over his 
cumbrous folios with their ‘full, true, and particular account’ of every 
street, court, and alley, in existence ‘in the year of grace 1720.' 
The Haymarket, ‘ a spacious street, full of inns on account of the 
market for hayDrury-lane, worthy of notice only account of ‘ my 
Lord Craven’s house having a large yard, and at the back a hand¬ 
some gardenCompton-street, ‘ a very dirty, narrow, ill-built street, 
and ill-inhabited,’ which is scarcely to be wondered at, seeing that it 
was in the immediate neighbourhood of ‘ Knaves’-acrc,’ a locality 
apparently most appropriately named. 

“ And then the list of inns in Piccadilly, ‘ as you turn the comer; ’ 
and its courts, * Saddler s-court, which is small and mean; ’ ‘ Maggot’s- 
court, which is a pretty handsome place, with a freestone pavement; * 
and then the great ‘lion’ of that quarter, ‘Burlington-house, built by 
my Lord Burlington,’ and the illustrative bird’s-eye view, ‘ prospective,* 
as me calls it, where you see the house right in the middle of the picture, 
with a garden of chpped trees before and behind; and beyond the back 
garden, fields, and ladies walking with fly-caps and fans, and a maid 
milking a cow, just above the stack of chimneys. Well may any one 
tell, by that goodly picture, that in master John Strype’s day there was 
an uninterrupted view from Piccadilly to Harrow-on-the-hill.” And the 
worthy antiquary shook his head as though he wished that that view 
bad still continued uninterrupted. 

“ No,” continued he, after a pause, “for historical recollections we 
mupt keep, as the old song says, ‘ all by the river sideand there,— 
what reminiscences of the long past—what crowding memories of the 
I\idors, the Plantagenets; though still, even there, how inferior to those 
which old London, London within the walls—alas! how few fragments 
remain of them —can supply.” 

Nay, rd!fietnber..Thi)mey Island, and the toiling fisherman, and the 
vision pf St. P^ter, a^d the angels which graced.1^e foundation olf yonder 
abhey in the time of. Sebert, king of the £aat Saxons, more than three 
centuvies before .the Conque^-” : 

. My friend. shook his head; .he evidently viewed the story as apociy- 
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phal. Well, even were it so/' said he, “ it proves that no town, nor 
even village, was there; besides, loolt to that most curious and valuable 
of our ancient documents, Domesday-book, and what record do we find of 
Westminster ? I love to look over the Domesday Survey of Middlesex, 
and picture to myself the people, their occupations, the wide woods, the 
small patches of arable land, the wider pastures, the scattered dwellings, 
where now for centuries brick and mortar have driven all thoughts 6f 
country far away. What says it of the royal city of Westminster ?— 
that it had twenty-five houses, belonging to the men of the abbey; that 
the abbey itself owned above a thousand acres of pasture land, besides 
licence to feed a hundred swine in the woods there; and one Bainard 
had licence to feed another hundred also. This Bainard was some oUe 
of importance; for it is farther said, that he pays rent for ‘ a vineyard 
three arpents in extent, newly planted.'" 

“ And this is all the record of Westminster! Well, is aught said of 
the church yonder, now so inappropriately named St. Ma|;tin'8-m-the- 
Fields, or of the district beyond } " 

“ Nought; for the * fields’ were not as yet reclaimed from the forest; 
and all the record we have of the north-west is, so many score of swine 
fed where Tottenham-court-road stands; and fifty, belonging to the 
Abbess of Barking, enjoying themselves on mast and acorns in the 
vicinity of Great Marlborough-street. No—slowly were the old oaks of 
the forest of Middlesex cut down, and slowly indeed did a scanty popu¬ 
lation gather around the lowly church of St. Martin, which still stood in 
the fields, even when yonder noble lion first looked down from his high 
vantage ground on the scene beneath him. 

“ Tlie church of St. Martin, however, became an object of interest to 
the ancient inhabitants of London, at a very early period—indeed soon 
after its foundation—while as yet the Strand was a miry way, crossed 
by two or three streams; and ere the Stone Cross, erected as a justice- 
seat for the king's justices in eyre, to judge without delay of justice, the 
strong thieves, whose ‘ whereabouts ’ was in that vicinity, had been 
cast down to make room for the Maypole, which in its turn was removed 
to make room for the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. Ay, there were 
strong thieves between London and Westminster in those days, and 
there were cunning ones, too, and strange adventures here, as poor 
Fabian de Knyveton found to his cost; and as King Edward, the 
* ruthless King* of the poet, and the*'English Justinian’ of Hume, 
also found to his cost, when they ransacked his Exchequer, and carried 
ofl^ plate and jewels enough to have set up three kings in housekeeping, 
or a sultan and his vizier too, in the famed city of Bagdad. Shall I tell 
you the story ?*' 

** Most willingly/* 

■ “ Well, then:— 

Whatever varieties of, idols men in different ages and countries have 
fall^ down to and woi^E^pped, one has received umversal hotnu^e-*— 
gold. And this idol, ^Id. while it has incited more active tniwi’to 
work, to strive, to fight, to plough the ocean, to attain its ben^t^^has 
heen the source of many a longing dream, many a wild ot the 
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imaginative; and hence the notion of vast treasures buried in the earth, 
and to be obtained by courage, spell, or talisman, befongs to the com* 
mon stock of universal superstition. Our forefathers devoutly believed 
in these fables of hidden treasures; fables derived from their Teutonic 
ancestors; and, as they placed strength of arm, and a stout heart, among 
their choicest possessions, so they fubled that these hidden spoils were 
only to be obtained by the bold one who would seek out the “ golde* 
horde"—like Beowulf, in that fine old Saxon epic ; and do battle with 
the gallant serpent that, in panoply of glittering scales, and armed with 
poisonous breath, and triple row of teeth, kept a sleepless watch over his 
guarded treasure; and tales of bold hearts winning countless wealth— 
perchance a fair lady too — in this romantic way, often beguiled the 
winter evening; and even to the present day there is scarcely a remote 
village where such a tale may not still be found. 

Among our London forefathers such tales were very popular; although, 
as commerce advanced and men became more familiar with tales of 
eastern marvels, the seqDent, or dragon, began to play a subordinate 
part, and the modified legend now told how the dream, or the hazel rod, 
pointed to the lucky spot, and how t^isman, or rhymed incantation, 
insured success to the adventurer. When we remember the wealth of 
Roman Britain, and the buried treasure that has at various times been 
discovered, it will not appear unhkely that, during the Saxon earlier 
occupation of London, many such " hordes," in the vicinity of the 
old Roman ways, should have been actually found. 

Certain it is that at an early period—ere the close of Coeur de Lion's 
reign—the belief that there was much buried treasure near London 
prevailed. This belief was probably nearly lost sight of during the 
wars and strifes of King John’s and the third Henry’s reigns ; but when, 
toward the close of the first Edward’s reign, the monarch’s exactions 
pressed heavily on the citizens, and the shamefully-debased coinage was 
called in, to their great inconvenience and loss, the story of hidden 
treasures, naturally enough, recurred to their minds; and, from the 
curious old “ Chronicle of London," we learn that in ” this yere (1300) 
the men of London went and searched the churche of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields for tresor of golde, thro’ the wordes of a gardener, who 
saide there was a golde-horde, but they founde noughte." Although it 
appears they did not find gold, the sequel informs us that they found 
they had incurred high ecclesiaAical censure, for the Dean of St. Paul's, 
by command of the Archbishop, ” denouncyd them all accursede; 
openlye, at the crosse of St. Paules, that searchede, as was sdde.” 

8o far the chronicle—but the days were well nigh passed in London, 
when the anathema of the Dean of St. Paul’s could produce much 
effect; so old Peter de Welsford, the scribe of Paternoster-row, who had 
been principal, it was said, among these treasure-seekers, and who 
stood among^the crowd at Paul’s-Cross, only pulled his hood closer 
round his ears, and deliberately walked home to his pork and pease- 
porridge; while, by way of counteracting the Dean’s anathema, %e 
openefr:u fiask of his chmeest malvoisie, and sent to brother £lfric,^GM 
of the- most celebrated preadters among the Grey Friars, to aid hiilii 
ndt only £u finishing the wine, but in discussing the bmfits otM 
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** Tolontery system,” which certainly had ** worked well” for the Qm 
Friars. But although Dean and Archbishop too. were indignant to find 
so little effect had followed their jdnt denunciations—^not oos of the 
treasure-seekers having even suffered from a passing fit of the cramp—* 
and although, from the contempt with which established eccLesiastical 
authority was treated, they agreed that some very grievous judgments 
were coining on the land, these dignitaries took no further steps, well 
knowing they could obtain little aid from the royal power. So they 
contented themselves with suspending the parson of St. Martin's for 
allowing such doings in his church, directing the gardener and two sub¬ 
ordinates to be turned away; and—^which was, perhaps, the most efilec- 
tual of all—causing a strong double lock to be placed on the church 
door, and commanding that it should be kept closed, from complin to 
the morning service. 

Ere long, the dream of the “ golde-horde” faded from men's minds. 
Trade increased, the exactions of the King were not quite so exorbitant; 
and when about three years after, the story of the robbery of the King's 
Exchequer filled all minds with wonder, both at the extent of the pro¬ 
perty t^en, and the mysterious manner in which it had been effected, 
we doubt if even the church-door had been left wide open, whether a 
ringle treasure-seeker would have thought of entering. 

The King was enraged, as was very natural, at this wholesale rob¬ 
bery ; and, deeming the monks of Westminster to have had a share in the 
spoil, he committed many of them to the Tower. He also caused strict 
inquiry to be made throughout the twenty-four wards of the city as to 
the stolen property; but ^though a portion was recovered, much, and 
• among it several valuable jewels, was undiscovered. The story of the 
robbery of the King’s Exchequer wore away in time, and now the talk 
was about the falling health of the King, and his Scottish victories; and 
these, mingled with pleasant remarks about the approaching festival, at 
which the King's son was to be made a knight, formed the chief topics 
of conversation among the Londoners. 

A pleasant sight on springtide evenings was it to see the youth of the 
city pouring out at the different gates into the fields; some with bows 
and arrows, some with huge footballs, some walking with their elder 
companions engaged in pleasant converse, or standing beside the 
fountmns, where, as though in imitation of eastern custom, a goodly 
number of both young and old were generally gathered. Very pleasant 
were these gatherings by the fountain side to the old citizens. There 
the latest news circulated, there the most important topics of city 
politics were discussed, and there all the schola^hip of the city were 
accustomed to assemble to signalize themselves in ** the war of words,” 
a war which occasionally, such was the belligerent spirit of the age* 
ended in a less figurative warfare. And around the ^well of St, 
Clement, just beside the lowly church dedicated to that saint, seated 04 
the soft green sward, and canopied by the trees now blight in thisfr 
■peingtide livery, a goodly number of youths in their scholars' gown# 
were assembled ready to begin their disputation; and Magister Skoon .d# 
Bordesley, a sergeant learned in the law. aiul Master Peter de 
ndwnn we have already introduced to the reader, were seated .in rsdeum 
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fitate beneath the aged elm that flung its branches across St. Clement's 
well, as umpires. 

Ere the disputation commenced, an old man, stafl^ in hand, was 
observed crossing from the Strand, then a miry road quite open to the 
river, toward this group ; and he courteously inquired for Master Peter 
de Welsford, the scribe of Patemoster-row. Master Peter was soon 
pointed out, and, with dignified courtesy, the old man addressed him, 
stating he was a traveller from beyond the seas, and charged with a 
kind message from Julian Hatherley, now a professor in the University of 
Salamanca. At this name the young scholars pressed eagerly round the 
old man ; for Julian Hatherley had some twenty years ago, so said their 
fathers, occupied no little share of the citizens* attention, he having 
preferred the life of a wandering student to the well-filled cofiers and 
warehouses of his uncle, and having, even before he finally left, obtained 
the name of«fi great “ philosofre.” 

It was pleasant to hear that old man talk about the learned men he 
had met in fiis travels ; about the wonderful discoveries that had been 
made at that celebrated university; about the high repute in which 
Julian Hatherley was held both by Moor and Christian; and then, with 
a kind smile, he hade the youths around him take heed, and not trifie 
away the golden days of their youths, but be diligent and upright, and 
full of good deeds, for then who could tell what wondrous discoveries 
heaven might vouchsafe to them. 

The youths listened with breathless attention, for there was something 
strangely captivating in that old man ; but one among their number 
stood with lus eyes rivetted on him as though spell-bound. This was 
Fabian de Knyveton, a young man, a distant relation of Master Peter 
de Welsford, who had been intended for the law, and been sent to 
Oxford, but who, on the sudden death of his father, and the loss of his 
little property, had come back to London to endeavour to procure a 
subsistence for himself and his mother. No common youth was Fabian 
de Knyveton: he had been first scholar at the school of St. Martin*s-le- 
Grand, he had excited much attention at Oxford, and it was unhesi- 
tatingly said, that his would be no ordinary career, but that in time, did 
heaven grant him leisure to pursue his studies, he might become 
Recorder of London, or even one of the king’s judges. But, although 
Fabian studied diligently, the dull technicalities of the law were not Hs 
choice, and he often turned aside to the more congenial pursuits of 
romance and poetry. The middle ages were poetical, although albums 
and annuals were unknown, perhaps because they were so; and there*> 
fore when a pretty song, written by the young law-student, was sung 
far and wide, that is, ^ and wide throughout the city, nobody shook 
hiv'kead and prophesied that the young writer would turn out good for 
nothing, but* people began to think that a place about the court, or to 
go on eoflie^ssioA to foreign lands, would be most suitable to talents 
superior as ms were. And so poor Fabian thought, and so he wished'; 
but how was he to obtain an introduction at court ? Still, yoiithfeeds 
upon h(^,'and finds it% right pleasant, though unsubstantiaL diel; 'Sg 
ftotn day'today^ he wander^ fb^ in the fields, indulging many^gc^ikh 
dreasMf, mtsnging many iuhnirable chances, which might perkl^ awm 
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to pass, until one day, standing just beside the stone wall that girdled 
round the church of St. Martin's-in-the-l^clds, an old man at arms, 
lame and wounded, earnestly asked his nharity. Young Fabian was 
touched with the sad story, the more so as he had in childhood known 
the man when he was a stalwart forester in the woods hard by, so he 
opened his purse and placed two thin silver coins in his hand. Alas! 
there were but two now remaining; where should he look for more ? 

I have indulged in these idle dreams too long," said he; and hastily 
taking his way back to the city, he offered himself as assistant to Master 
Peter de Welsford, and quietly sat down at the scribe’s desk to write 
out Paternosters, or to copy dull verses for other people, instead of 
making them himself. Now, the witching converse of that old man 
reawakened in his mind all the pleasant visions which had been so long 
banished. Right gladly did he hear Peter de Welsford courteously 
invite the old man to his house, and when, with a pleasant smile, he 
promised to come, and, when advancing close to Fabian, he whispered, 
“ tail not to meet me beside this well ere sunrise to-morrow morning," 
the young man felt as though he was almost beside himself with joy; 
but he knew not what was to come. 

“ A wondrous man that, and 1 doubt not a great ‘ philosofre,’ " said 
the scribe of Patemoster-row, as he turned toward the Bar, just beside 
the house and church of the Templars, for the old man had held the 
whole company in such pleasant converse that the disputation had never 
been thought of. 

He is, indeed,” said Fabian. 

“ And he spoke to you; know you aught of him ? ” 

“ I met him last year at Oxford,” was the reply, “ where he aided 
Magister Nicholas, of St. Frideswide, in seeking for hidden treasures.” 

Ah! I fear me that is but an idle dream, although brother Elfric 
saith treasure hath been found by the art of the philosopher,” said the 
scribe, and he shook his head as he remembered his long and fruitless 
watchings in the little church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

** Surely nought can withstand the philosopher,” said Fabian, warmly; 

Readeth he not the stars ? Seeth he not the things that are yet to 
come ? Then is it strange if he, in dreams or in charmed mirror, should 
see where the treasures of past times are hidden 

Surely not. I tried long, and in vain; but this old man has, doubt¬ 
less, more wondrous skill. Found he aught at Oxford ?” 

I never knew, in sooth; if they had it would have been unwise to 
have told it.” 

” Ay, truly; what with the lord-king, mid what with the lorda- 
bishops, Httle ^d remained for them. Well, 'tis a learned man, and 1 
would ask him what were best to be done, if I were you, Fabian, for I 
would ye had a better service than with me.” * . 

** Aianv thauke, kind Master Welsford; 1 trust better fortune is at 
hand.” 

Deyoung twnn pansed; he was unwilling to tell all to Master Feton 
'rise, he eould have told how, just when he Iwd received the.news hia 
^titorfs-dai^^eroua illness, and how his venture of three hundredaoaikaf 
WEer& of wod Ifad been lost by the vessel being takexi by a 
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pinte; hom, m he was standing disconsolately beude St. Frideswide's 
Church* that very old man had told him to live in hope of better days» 
and bade him go to London* and from time to time walk in the fields 
between St. Clement's Well and the church of St. Martin, until he should 
meet him again. This he could have told, and further, how that the old 
man had bade him not to be cast down, however long the delay, for, if 
not before, at all events within a year and a day he would meet him 
again. Yes, it was on the 18th of April, the eve of St. Alphage, that 
this was said, and now, on the very eve of St. Alphage, he had returned 
agEiinl 

Fabian had bade good even to the scribe at the coi^ier of the low stone¬ 
wall just beside St. Paul’s bell-tower, and hastened home, full of glad 
expectations. “ Better times are dawning, dear mother," said he; but 
the mother smiled mournfully, for age feeds not upon hope. 

Almost era dawn, before the city gates were open, was Fabian stand¬ 
ing beside King Lud's Gate, and as the huge doors heavily swung back 
he bounded forth and hurried towards St. Clement’s Well. 

Did his eyes deceive him in the grey, tremulous light } Surely there 
were figures moving to and fro : there was a female figure, too, tall and 
stately, clad in a rich mantle: he turned his head, for he thought he 
heard footsteps behind him, and when he again looked there was the 
sparkling and abundant spring bubbling up among the well-worn stones, 
but no living being could be seen. He approached its margin slowly, 
and close beside, the old man of whom he was in search was sitting with 
his eyes fixed upon the well-spring. 

The old man lifted his head and greeted Fabian kindly, but he marked 
the earnest looks which he cast around: ** Hast thou seen aught, my 
son?" said he; and when the young man described the figures which he 
fancied had appeared to him, the old man looked at him with earnest 
astonishment. “ Thou art highly favoured, my son," said he; ** it is not 
to every one that spirits like these are visible. Say to no one what thou 
hast seen, and they will still watch over thee." 

This advice was in accordance with the universal belief of the age ; for 
saints, and angels, and demons were not the sole supernatural agents 
believed to take part in the affairs of men. Celtic mythology had peopled 
the groves, but especially the streams and fountains, with that poetical 
race, the fairies—not the tiny beings of a later day, but such as play 
so important a part in the romances of the middle ages; and the inha¬ 
bitant of London, like the Welsh peasant in the present day, firmly 
believed both the value of fairy favours, and the necessity of profound 
secresy to preserve them. 

** TTiou art highly favoured, my son," continued the old man. 
** Methought when I first saw thee thou hadst courage, and energy, 
and enterpri^; now is the time to use them—art thou wiUing ?" 

Right willing," was the eager reply. 

The old drew a scroll from beneath his mantle, and opened itv 
It was written in strange characters, and he pored attentively over it. 

" Not to-n%ht," said hie, at lezigth, “butthi^ mornings hence meet 
mehere, ns Hiou hast this m^inmg, ere sunrise." . . ' 

>;^bian bade riie old man axkd retraced 
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tatich at what he had seen, aad wishing the third moraingto errive'tet 
he might learn what the old man would have him do. 

And the third morning arrived; and eagerly, though not without awe, 
did Fabian take his way to St. Clement’s Well. There were die 'Sweet 
waters gushing forth and making pleasant music on the stones, but no 
one was there, and he looked around disappointed. As he turned to 
retrace his steps, there was a slight rustling among the trees; surely that 
tall and stately figure which he had before seen in that dim twilight was 
there—and there were whisperings ; should he flee, or stay } Not long 
did he deliberate, for the old man approached. ** Hast seen aught again, 
my son?” said he. .Fabian told him. 

** Thrice favoured art thou, my son,” said the old man, sitting down; 

for, whatever may be the difliculties, thy success is now sure. Thou 
hast heard of the ‘ golde-horde,’ said to be within St. Martin’s Church, 
and how many of the citizens, and good Peter de Welsford among them, 
sought for it in vain. That ‘ golde>horde ’ still remains untouched; but 
it is just without'Side the churchyard, and therefore was not found. 
Wondrous is the treasure buried there ; not of gold and jewels alone, 
but of curious talismans and precious parchments, more valuable to the 
scholar than the riches of the East. Wherefore should they remain 
buried in the earth? My good youth, thine arm is strong, thy courage 
is high ; wilt thou not dig them up ?” 

“ Right willingly,” said Fabian. 

** Then meet me just beside Ludgate an hour after curfew.” 

Fabian returned, but the day appeared long to him; and at the 
appointed hour, an hour when the greater portion of the inhabitants of 
London wer(^ at rest, he met the mysterious old man, who passed the 
city gate unchallenged by the warder, and they were soon on their road 
to St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

It was a dreary road; and right before them the Stone Cross rose, 
looking spectral in the faint moonlight. As they approached, some one 
seemed beside it. ^*Go onward, my son, and fear not,” said the old man: 
“ I will follow thee.” Slowly Fabian journeyed onward, and at length 
reached the chapel of St. Mary Rouncevals, beside which the path to 
St. Martin’s Church turned off. 

“ I stayed beside the cross but to ask a blessing on our errand,” said 
the old man coming up. Blessed be the saints, we are just at the 
spot.” 

The old man drew forth a lantern, which had been concealed beneath 
his cloak, pointed to a spade that lay beside the church wall, and with 
eager haste did the young man begin his task. 

The hells chimed for Lauds—the midnight service—ere that task was 
done ; but then a large stone appeared, which the old man and his 
companion with difficulty removed, and then, silver cupeled to the 
brim with bezants of bright red gold, jewelled girdles, br^mtjto, brace¬ 
lets of antique form, and gems of dazzling splendour, met tB^ eyes. 

“ ISie golde-horde, indeed!” exclaimed the astonished youngmum. 

^Ehe old man leaned .^down toward the glimmering 'light, and pcientd 
intently over the scroll. ” Therens yet more treasure,” said hei htft 
noitiutg^wiUifdawn^ereye^eBn And it, so replace tiie sto&e, 
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earth, and to-morrow night we will repair hither again.*' This was 
done; and Fabian, bearing the precious spoils, accompanied the old man 
homeward. 

^ They passed the Stone Cross, and, weary with the weight of his pre¬ 
cious Diirden, Fabian leaned against the high bank just over against 
St. Clement’s Church. You are weary, my son,” said the old man, 
** and it might raise suspicion were this burden brought through Lud- 
gate; take it therefore to St. Clement’s Well,—I would go with you, 
but I am sorely aweary,—so take it thither, and lay it down on the 
further side, just beneath the white thorn, and place three green sods 
over it.” 

The young man he.'^itated. “ Strong thieves are about, good father,” 
said he; “ were it not better that we remained here with it till 


morning ?” 

“ Do my* bidding, my son, and fear not,” replied the old man; 

know you not how yonder blessed well is guarded ?—know you not 
that the thom-bush and the well-s])ring ore under the especial guardian¬ 
ship of the bright beings thou hast twice seen there ? Go, then, and do 
my bidding; but remember, as thou leave^t, look not behind thee.” 

Fabian dragged his burden to the margin of St. Clement’s Well;— 
there was a rustling of leaves, and by the faint light of the setting moon, 
he thought he saw shadows pass over the face of the pebbly basin 
beside the spring. With awe, not unmixed with terror, he drew aside 
the boughs of the thorn-bush, and found just beneath a cavity large 
enough to receive the treasure. He hastily cut three sods from the 
green sward, at a short distance, placed them above, and proceeded with 
quickened steps towards the high road. Just as he turned away peals 
of light, merry laughter rang from behind the thom-bush; but Fabian 
remembered the warning, and without looking back, hastened away. 

With a glad heart Fabian arose in the morning: much did his mother, 
and much did Peter de Welsford, wonder at his joyous looks. ** He 
hath had pleasant dreams. I’ll warrant me,” said the scribe; and the 
young man, gaily laughing, acknowledged that he had. The hours wore 
on, and, as Fabian quitted the desk where he had toiled all day, the 
vesper hell—that pleasant summons, for it told of ended labour and 
return to home—rung out its silvery chime. 

** 1 will go and return thanks for past protection,” said he, “ and 
pray for a blessing on to-night's labour.” 

He turned aside from the lofty cathedral, and took his way toward the 
church of the Grey Friars, where Christ Church, Newgate-street, now 
stands, and knelt down. 

Just as the service concluded a shrouded figure who had knelt beside 
Imip turned and whispered, “ Beware!” 

lobked hastily round. ** AVhat mean you ?” said he. 

The stranger again whispered, “ Meet me in the porch,” and hurri«l 
away. 

Fabian hastened to the ehurch porch; it was crowded as usual with 
friends and neighboursk eaeh having Something to say; but atleiiKth 
the Bt B M i ge r came dp, '* Good Master Fabsin, 1 am oome y£dr 
expressly to warn you,” said he: *' it was yosr bounty that ai^d the 
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go hack to my friends^ ao heaven forbid that 1 should not do you all the 
service in my power.’* 

But wherefore this warning; and who are you ?” said Fabian. 

“ My good youth, I have just been seeking ye/’ said another voice— 
it was the old man’s, and he hastily seized Fabian’s arm—"Away, J 
have much to tell.” 

The stranger stretched forth his hand, and grasped Fabian’s cloak 
tightly, " Listen but for a moment,” said he. 

" Another time, good man,” said Fabian, hastily disengaging himself. 

" He is gone! ” said the stranger, clasping his hands; " how shell I 
now warn him!” 

Meanwhile, the old man and his companion walked hastily along. 
" I would ye went with me to the well,” said he, " for I cannot find the 
treasure, though I have searched diligently.” 

"Impossible!” said Fabian; "I did your bidding in |very point— 
what can have come to pass?” 

“ My son, didst thou sprinkle water from the well over it'?” 

" Surely not, but I did all your bidding.” 

“ Heard ye aught?” 

" Laughter, loud and merry.” 

" But thou lookedst not back?” 

" Surely not.” 

" ’Tis well. You know, my son, how greatly evil spirits grudge that 
hidden treasures should be found. Now, they had no power over th^, 
else had they appeared on the spot; but they doubtless seized the 
treasure even as thou didst leave it.” 

" But it was left beneath the white thorn, good father—let us go 
thither even how,” said the disappointed young man. 

" Not now, my son, see how the folk are flocking thither. Well, 
thanks to heaven, much treasure yet remains, so saith the scroll; and 
mighty talismans too, by which we may win again even all we have lost. 
But the work is great: ao let us sit down here and spend the tkne till 
after curfew in prayer.” The old man sat down on a pleasant b&hk 
which overlooked the daisied slopes toward the well and the green 
pastures on the other side the Strand, and the broad fair river in the 
distance; but he looked not at the scene around him, for he took out a 
small missal and sat diligently reading it, until the fading light bade him 
close the book. 

Darkness came on—it was a cloudy night; and when the London 
curfews tolled out, young Fabian looked anxiously around, for the 
warning of the stranger haunted his mind, and he half wished he had 
never dreamed of hid&n treasures. 

The hour arrived; they set forth in silence, and proceeded to the 
spot. The place seemed undisturbed, the spade lay jusP beneath, the 
wall, and Falmm began his labour. The large stone was removed^ but 
there was earth and rubbish beneath. " Fear not, faint‘n»nrp’ said the 
cdd n^, " your ^>ade even now strikes upon the stone chest.” . < 

It was so—joint efforts of the old man and his young compssdw 
scarcely lift it; but when placed on the ground and openod, 
gems met thcfu* 
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*' This is iroitfa labouring^ for/' said the <dd man, exultingly; “ but 
hark! Surely there was a sound of footsteps ? No, it was a distant 
echo.” 

** There are voices/' said Fabian, 

** The fiends envy our spoil/' said the old man ; ** but fight them 
bravely.” 

The doctrine of impalpable ghosts and demons was unknown to our 
forefathers; the departed spirit walked with as heavy a tread as the 
living man; and the fight with an evil spirit required the seime strength 
of arm as the fight with a strong thief: so when Fabian saw himself 
surrounded by dark figures, and in the grasp of a powerful hand, he 
laid about him stoutly, repeating all the while his night-spell, nor until 
a cloak was thrown over his head, and his hands were tied behind him, 
did he find that he had been fightingwith mortal men. 

“You may leave off your night-spell, my fair sir,” said one, "for 
your shrift will be but short I promise ye.” 

The bewilUered young man was hurried along, whither he knew not; 
but at length they stopped and uncovered his eyes, and he found 
himself beside the Stone Cross in the Strand, and right over against him 
stood out the tall gibbet on the pale sky. 

" What have I done ? why am I here ?” said he. 

" Methinks ye should know best, master outlaw, for stealing the king’s 
plate from the Exchequer, and then aiding yonder old Fleming in carry¬ 
ing it off from where ye had buried it.” 

" I am no outlaw ; I know nought, save about the * golde-horde.’ ” 

"Ay, master outlaw, 'tis all well, but your time is short, and we 
wait but for the priest to shrive-you.” 

" I am no outlaw; wait but till morning; many, many friends have I 
yonder in London.” 

A mounted man at arms advanced. " Bring on the prisoner forthwith 
to the palace of Westminster,” said he; " Sir Philip Lovel will examine 
him.” 

The hapless young man lifted his head at these words, " O take 
me not before Aim,” he cried. 

He was hurried along; and ere he was aware, was standing in the 
Antioch chamber, and the eyes of the king's chancellor sternly fixed on 
ham. 

"And wherefore did a young man, a citizen, turn aside from an 
honest calling, to join with such dishonest company?” said he. 

Poor Fabian was silent, for he was wholly bewildered, when a stranger 
advanced. Good Sir Philip, this young man is innocent, as I can 
shortly prove.” 

« Who are you ?” 

“An old hian at-arms, who returned discharged from Gascoigny lost 
summer, sick and sorely wounded. 1 met good Master Fabi^ in die • 
fields just^t^^he church of St. Martin's, and I asked an alms. He had- 
but four silver pieces in his purse, but he gave me two, and walked , 
awwv I was standing just beside the church, and thus 1 bethought me 
of hiiBilin, how he divided, his only doak with a beggar, and ' 
methought this young man had done like him. So 1 knelt down and ' 
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prayed that the time might come when 1 might do him good eervioe for 
his kindness to me. 1 went to my native place, and only the nig^t 
befo}'e last returned. The gates were shut, the night was pleasant, so l 
wrapped myself in my cloak, and lay down behind the thorn-bush beside 
St. Clement's Well. There I saw the vile companions of that old man, 
and heard their laughter as my kind friend laid down his burthen, and 1 
watched and saw the old man and two women carry it away. 1 went 
and waited about, but could not find Master Fabian, until we met in the 
church. He heeded not my warning, so I went to Father Gervase, the 
Prior, and told him all. He gave notice to the captain of the watch and 
ward, and we both watched behind the church-wall.” 

“ It is true,” said the Prior, coming forward, this worthy young 
man hath been beguiled by the delusions of that wicked old man, who 
was sent over by those who robbed the King's Exchequer, to convey away 
the spoil which they had not been able to take with them. Jwo women 
and a feeble old man were unable to dig it up, and therefore did poor 
Fabian de Knyveton fall into their snare.” • 

“ Is that your name,” said the chancellor. 

“ It is, Sir Philip,” said the Prior of the Grey Friars, “ and Alice 
Knyveton is at hand, ready to greet her brother, if he at length so 
wills it.” 

“ Most gladly,” cried the chancellor, “ I have no reason to be 
ashamed of my nephew, though,” added he, smiling, “ he hath broken 
the heads of half a dozen of the king’s watch and ward.” 

Soon did Alice Knyveton repair to the king’s palace, and warmly 
greet the brother from whom she had been many years separated; and 
prosperous was the career of young Fabian; and when, many years after, 
he sat in scarlet and ermine on the steps of the Stone Cross in the 
Strand, to administer justice, that justice was always tempered with 
mercy; for his thoughts turned back with deep gratitude to that night, 
when a prisoner, and unpitied, he stood there—that eventful night, 
when he sought for the “golde-horde,” beside the church of St.Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. H, L, 
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On Seine’s bright banks, at early day, 
Tlie fatal pile was raised ; 

And on the fearful pagentry 
A gathered city gazed : 

For banners fair were floating there 
O’er knightly shield and spear; 

And a monarch sate in solemn state 
With prelate, prince, and peer. 

But there were three, that fettered stood 
Where fagots round them lay. 

More stately in their fearless mood 
Than all that proud array : 

For peasants came to mark the spot. 

And warriors came to sigh, 

And the King to seize his triumph ; but 
The Templars came to die! 

Oh. had they thought to perish thus 
When, on the Paynim shore. 

To far Caucasus’ trackless snows 
Their conquering Cross they bore ! 

For many a green and glorious grave 
They left in distant lands. 

To die. as ill became the brave. 

With scorn, and fettered hands. 

They were but three: and two were old 
, And stately in their age, 

For o’er them many a storm had rolled 
In life’s long pilgrimage. 

But all of mortal pains or woes 
Had left their tearless eyes, 

For one was gazing on the Cross, 

And one upon the skies : 
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And one, the youngest of the threat ' 

Whose proudly pallid brow 
Still spoke of martial sovereignty, 

Though marred and furrowed now— 

He cast no glance on earth or sky, 

On holy cross or book, 

But on that mighty Monarch’s face 
He fix’d a steadfast look. 

There was no passion in that gaze, 

Its light was cold and clear, 

And yet, amid his splendour's blaze, 

The Monarch shook with fear. 

And on the gathered thousands fell 
A silence, deep and dread. 

As thus, amid the kindled pile, 

That noble Templar said: 

“ Tlie King, whose hate and wrath for us 
Prepared this fiery tomb; 

The Pope, whose fiat crushed our cause 
And sealed our hopeless doom;— 

For trial just, for guerdon meet, 

We summon to appear 
Before the Eternal Judgment seat 
Within this circling year! ” 

He ceased, as fiercely round them rose 
A surge of living flame. 

That only sunk to leave no trace 
Of human face or frame; 

But when the winds of heaven had borne 
Their scattered dust away, 

In two dark souls remain’d unknown 
The memory of that day. 

The Pope sat in the Vatican, 

With keys and triple crown. 

And low before his footstool then 
A sovereign Prince bow’d down; 
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But, ’neath that crown of mystick power, 

The dews of terror broke 

From his dark brow, for in that hour 

The dying Templar spoke. 

Aud^'Piulip shared the thorns and flowers 
That rise around a throne, 

And still, in camp and courtly bowers, 

A martial monarch shone; 

But oft, at festive board and bowl. 

Like quickening aspen shook, 

As darkly rose upon his soul 
' That Templar’s steadfast look: 

I 

And when the western woods were green 
With April’s sun and showers. 

The sable pomp of woe was seen 
Around the Roman towers; 

And when November darkened o’er 
The hills with stormy gloom, 

The Gallic people tearless bore 
Proud Philip to his tomb. 

My lay is of the tales that fill 
The faith of olden times. 

Which, in tradition, murmurs still 
In homes of darker climes : 

But priests and princes, in their wrath 
And power, may learn from them. 

That He who judgcth all the earth 
Will mark how they condemn. 

Frances Brown. 


Stranoblab, 

Feb. Xb, 1844. 

the suppression of the order of the Templars, all who refused to 
abjure their vows and confess the crimes laid to their charge, were put to dea&; 
and, a 2 no|iign*other 8 , the Grand Master and two of his brethren were buried 
alive at Paris, in March 1314, after having, according to tradition, cited the 
King of France and the Pope, who had condemned them, to appear at the judg¬ 
ment-seat of God within the year; which was remarkably fhlflUed, for the Po^ 
died in April and the King in Norember. ^ v 
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BABBINGTON DBONEHAM, 

THE QtnETEST MAN IN COLLEGE. 

BY 8UUH CUiqTTB, ESQ. 


• Impium 

Lenite clamorem, sodales.—H oiuce. 


CHAPTER I. 

** You are not gone to sleep; indulging in sweet obliwon* as fine- 
talking ladies say ?*' inquired Great Tom. 

** 1 am as wide awake/* said L “as a detective-service police-officei 
on a dangerous duty/* 

“ But you don’t laugh/* said Tom. 

** I respectfully beg leave to contradict you/* 1 replied; "I laugh 
within myself.’* 

“ Within me, you mean.** 

“ Both. I am afraid to give vent to a regular burst.** 

“Afraid? Why?** 

“ Lest I should bring down the weight of your heavy displeasure upon 
me/* said I, “ and extinguish myself for ever.” 

“ Pooh-pooh! I am sound enough—as right as a mail-coach. 1 
wish 1 may be shot if I ain’t. These words remind me of a man who was 
up here—I don’t mean in this belfry, but up in college—some years 
since when there were such things as mail-coaches, whose guards called 
' all right/ and whose drivers kept time to a second. He was a nice 
young man—very particular nice. Shall I tell you his story ?*’ 

“ If you will excuse me now,” said I, “ I would rather-’* 

“ Cut and run—slip off into bed? I see—but you have not a chance. 
You have taken an inside place in my roionde, and here you stop until 
Nox has done his work, and given up the reins to Phcebus Apollo.’* 

“ Then the story by all means; for it’s very hard lymg—” 

“ I am glad to hear you say so. Some men find it easier than speak¬ 
ing the truth.” 

“ I mean lying here upon the floor/’ said 1. 

" Few men like to be floored, and as this is your * first appearance 
on these boards/ 1 have no doubt you feel a little queerisV i but never 
mind, consider it a night rehearsal, when there is no fear of apples^ 
ownge-peel, or hisses from boxes, pit, or gallery.” 

I began an expostulation, but the confounded hammer cmne 
” Bom, boxB^ bom ;** an d as soon as the awful sound had made its^acape 
tl>«nigh the wmdows to let the Oxford people know what 
Tom oommenced hia kind tale thus 
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Id a retired spot near the borders of Wychwood Forest lived one Mr. 
l)avid Broneham. He cultivated his own estate—a small farm of some 
hro hundred acres—^that is, he fancied he cultivated it, though in 
reality the whole was under the management of a working bailiff. 
Giles Darman, though he was called a farming servant, was really his 
master’s master, and a very despotic master he was. David Droneham 
was a great agriculturist in theory; Giles Darman despised theory, and 
relied entirely on practice. If the master, who took in all the publica* 
tions relating to agriculture that were issued, hebdomadally, monthly, 
and annually, from the press, and was frequently taken in by the writers 
of them, ventured to purchase any new implement which was to work 
wonders at half the cost of time and labour required by the old imple¬ 
ment, his man invariably pretended to be struck by its ingenuity and 
utility, and to have it damaged in some way or other the very first time 
its powers were tested. If a piece of wheat was to be drilled, the 
patent drill was sure to be found minus a wheel or an important screw, 
or something or other. If a rick was to be thrashed out in a day, the 
machine was sure to be out of order. The patent plough was noseless 
after a ten minutes’ trial; and as to artificial manures, Giles had a 
method of rendering them valueless, and grinned maliciously in his 
master’s face as he pointed out to him the dead failure” of the acres 
on which they had been used. 

David Droneham was vexed at the little success which attended his 
introduction of all the newest inventions, but he was not to be easily 
defeated. He tried and tried again, until his machine-maker’s bills for 
new engines and repairs of the same consumed the profits of the farm, 
and left him without an income to live upon. 

Giles Darman grinned the more maliciously when his master proved 
to him from his books that he was losing money, and of course attri¬ 
buted it to his folly in not being satisfied to go on as his forefathers had 
done before him. The master uttered a bold negatuTy but the man 
undertook to prove the truth of his premises and conclusion. A most 
illogical quarrel ensued, which ended in Giles Darman’s being turned off 
by his indignant master, and another bailiff, a north countryman, an 
advertiser in some Farmer’s Gazette or Journal, who boasted of having 
thoroughly acquired a knowledge of the theory and practice of agricul¬ 
ture, being engaged at a high salary in his place. 

David Droneham would have been happy with his new bailiff, whose 
opinions so closely accorded with his own ; but whenever a new expe¬ 
riment was to be tried, a new live-labour-saving machine to be tested, 
the experimentalist was sure to see the face of Giles Darman, with a 
most contemptuous sneer upon it, grinning at him and his bailiff through 
the bani^doors gap in a hedge-row. In vain did he warn him off 
lOa memises^ serve him with notices of actions for malidous trespasses, 
«Dd1 ^ve him Up bdbre the magistrates. Giles despised the wamin^, 
hghtra with the notices, and showed a sovereign contempt hf 

court as he his fines to the magistrates’ clerk. 

XJuluddly the seluipD proved unfavourable to mangel-wurzd, Swedish 
ttaliaa rye-grasS. The cattle, too, were blown by 
field of patent Clovdr that was to yield some ten or 
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tons to the acre; and at the gathering pf .the harvest the patent 
drilled in u patent way was found to yield a xnere nothing. Sad 
the heart of David Droneham when he was compelled to aclmowledge ^ 
his new bailiff> that he must decline his valuable assistance for the mtura 
from want of means to pay him his high salary, and to carry out his 
ingenious theories. 

The bailiff could do no more than express his sorrow at being com¬ 
pelled by adverse circumstances to quit a master who was possessed of a 
mind so thoroughly unfettered by old>fashioned prejudices, and ask him 
for a written opinion of his conduct and abilities. Hiis was readily 
given; and as David Droneham shook the experimental bailiff by the 
hand at parting, he heard a loud laugh in his rick-yard, and saw Giles 
Darman dancing with delight on the top of a patent winnowing machine, 
and throwing his arms about like the sails of a windmill. 

David was in a great passion^as well he might be. 'What should he 
do ? shoot him } it was a dangerous experiment, and migh^ be attended 
with serious results. Should he let the great dog loose and set him at 
him ? Pooh! Tiger knew Giles better than his own master, and 
would not even show his teeth at him. He made up his mind to give 
his men a quart of his strongest beer all round to thrash him with their 
flails; but he recollected that all the flails had been superseded by a 
patent thrashing machine, and that his men were in a ^uUcy, rebellious 
mood at the introduction of his new-fangled nonsenses, which they 
firmly believed were invented to rob them of their means of living. 
David Droneham, therefore, wisely contented himself with shaking Ms 
fist at Ms tormentor, and rushed into his parlour to Mde Ms indignation, 
and to examine into the state of his aflairs. 

The result of the examination induced Mm to put the writings, as 
title-deeds are called in the country, of his little estate into Ms pockety 
and ride over to Cbarlbury to consult his attorney about raising a 
certain sum of money upon them to relieve him from Ms most pressing 
embarrassments. 


The lawyer promised to supply “ the needful.” but, at the same time,^ 
seriously advised his client either to let the farm, and live upon the rent 
of it; or to take Giles Daman into his service again, and permit him 
to manage it on the old ana successful plan. To the latter proposition 
a decided refusal was given, " he would^ die sooner than give.such an 
impudent fellow such a triumph over hiqi.” To the former plan, after 
much proing end coning, he. assented. The farm was advertised to bje 
let, and, witMn ten minutes of the appearance on thf bam-door of the 
bill which proclaimed the fact to the world of Wychwodd, Gfles Darman 

Vroa _ —_1___1 —_ 


money-r-money saved in Ms own service, and with ® 

Mm l^ve the room. , ‘t 

Qi^ griinmd. His old.master rose froM 
Gales beffan an ars 


PfIW Ms ahug^e^.inkst^d flew though 
Mm down. BeiMe he could scramble up again, and deSmse fiiif 
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mouth from the ink that filled them like an overflow of the river Niger, 
he feh a heavy horsewhip applied to his aims, back, head, legs, and 
face, as, in his convulsions and struggles to escape the blows, each part 
presented itself to the view of the angry infiictor of the punishment. 

Giles escaped as soon as David was exhausted, and presented himself 
in a shocking plight before the nearest magistrate, and demanded a 
warrant for the assault. The worthy justice, who had had to inflict 
many penalties on Giles for wilful trespasses upon his former employer’s 
grounds, and knew what an impudent aggravating rogue he was, refused 
to grant the warrant upon his mere ipse dint, and without corroborative 
evidence, piles first expostulated, then became abusive, and, at last, 
was turned out of the house by the magistrate’s servants, who, in reply 
to his recitation of his ill-treatment, consoled him by telling him, in the 
words of a Wiltshire jury’s verdict, that “ it sarved him right." 

Giles took'his revenge thus. He stationed himself in the road that 
led to David’s house, and accosted every farmer who rode over to look 
at the land to be let; and, after telling him that he had been bailiff on it 
for many years, left him with a full assurance that the farm was not 
worth above half the rent that the owner asked for it. The consequence 
was, David Droneham failed to get a tenant, and, from persevering in 
his new system of farming his land upon his own account, he became 
more deeply involved. 

More money was advanced upon “the writings;’’ but David Drone- 
ham knew that such a mode of proceeding must ruin him at last. But 
what could he do } No one would take the farm, and he began to be 
convinced that he could not make it profitable himself unless he grati¬ 
fied Giles Darman, by returning to a system which he had deprecated 
and despised. That would never do. lie thought and thought again, 
until it occurred to him, that he might carry on the farm upon scientific 
principles, triumph over his old bailiff, and repay the monies advanced 
upon the writings. How ? By marrying a lady with the wherewithal. 

David Droneham was doubly a widower : he had been married twice, 
and was rather advanced in life. Unlike his estate, he ^s without an 
incumbrance. He had never had a child. David looked in his glass, 
and, although he saw reflected a remark^ly squat person, surmounted 
by a very ugly face, he did not despair. He dressed himself in his best 
white cords, newest top-boots, isprucest blue coat, and ordered his horse. 
Before he mounted, he bade one of his men catch a very flne peacock 
that was spreading his tail on the lawn, and bear it before him to the 
house of a wealthy widow lady, who dwelt on the confines of the parish 
of The Widow Babbington, he knew, greatly admired this 

bird; for he had often seen her drive her pony-carriage slowly by his 
door to ga*f upon its beauties. He was resolved that the Irard should 
be the basis on which his claims should be rested, and ftiou^t it would 
do for a Jans bird, as well as a Venus’s dove. 

The bird was conveyed safely, and David saw his wwm plaeo on 
Ihe grasB-pIbt befbre he knocked at the door. He mw the widow come 
oitt» and admiro the ^roud Idrd as he strutted about with mepanded Hd}* 
brifleircr.” said hei and, ere she was aware of hm lie 

the widow’s side. Ah invitation to drink tm ine given aUd 
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accepted^ and David Droneham made such good use of his opport u nity, 
that the widow thought him much less like an ourang-outang in the 
when he left her, thw she did upon his arrival. “ R^petatur hmutua^ 
said David to himself, and the following day saw him at the widow's to 
inquire after the peacock. Arg^s, with any one of his hundred eyes, 
would have seen that the widow was pleased with his polite attentions. 
David stayed to dinner and tea, and before supper had begun the siege 
in due form. The outworks were completed before he left; and in less 
than a month the citadel was taken. The peacock was carried back to 
his former home on the top of the carriage which conveyed his master 
and mistress from the parish church. 

CHAPTER II. 

For six weeks David was a happy man, for he travelled about from 
place to place with his wealthy wife, and visited every model farm he 
could hear of in his route. When he returned home from*the wedding 
trip, he told his lady of all he meant to do in the way of farming. The 
north-country experimental baHifF was to be sent for immediately, and 
an extensive order given for new patent ridging, turnip-cutting, and 
other machines, and wonders were to be done upon the land. 

The lady listened attentively to all his plots and plans, and when they 
were fully disclosed to her, quietly told him that he should not play at 
ducks and drakes with her money, and squander it away, as he had done 
his own, upon a parcel of tomfooleries. 

David was amazed; but he was still more amazed when he heard 
Mrs. Droneham recommend him, as the best thing he could do, to take 
Giles Darman into his service agmn, and let him manage the farm in his 
own way. 

" rU suffer any torments sooner than consent to take that impudent 
fellow into my emplo3rment again. 1 never will consent to such a thing," 
said David. 

“ Yes. you will, my dear, but take your own time about it." 

David held out for three long months, and then gave in. Mrs. Drone- 
ham had held a private talk with the village doctor, and engaged a 
respectable old lady to be Teady by about a certain day to take up her 
residence with her for a month or six weeks. He was likely to become 
a parent! and Giles Darman had toucl^ed his hat respectfully as he 
complimented him on the pleasing prospect. All his former impudence 
was forgotten and forgiven. He was re-elected bailiff, and allowed to 
plough, sow, and thrash as his forefathers had done before him. FVom 
that day David prospered, although he privately attributed QilesDar- 
man's success on the form to the mode in which he had ^Ued the land 
while he had the power of cropping it and manuring it on sdeutific 
principles. 

hi due time a boy was bom to his happy parents; in due^fhe 1» wta 
wristened and called by his mother's name of Babbington, which. 

^ her sMiden nasae, as she had married her first couiim . 
ww throve and. grew rapidly, and was one ci the gnieta^ 
oonducted chddrto at the of ted years that eouk:lM 
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neighbourhood of Wychwood Forest. Then, alas! he lost his mother, 
who took care to have all her fortune settled upon her child, fearing lest 
David,' as soon as he was a free agent, should make ducks and dr^es 
of it by resuming his tomfooleries. The widower-for-a*third-tiine had 
no such designs. He was cured of his rage for novelties by prospering 
under the old system; but then he would call Babbington a model 
child,” and that made his mother suspect that he was secretly thinking 
of a model farm.” 

Master Babbington Droneham had never been out of his mother's 
sight since he was bom, except when he was in bed, and then, to be 
safe, he slept in a sort of closet within her own room. He had been 
petted, though not spoiled in the usual sense of that word. She had 
taught him nearly all she knew herself, so that he could read, write, and 
cipher as well or better than most children of his age. All boyish sports, 
however, had been forbidden. Bats, balls, tops, and marbles he knew 
only by name; but he could amuse himself with a needle, a pair of 
scissors and*a sheet of paper, as well as a little girl, and could cu^ ladies . 
out of pocket-books and colour them to the life. All his pursuits had 
been sedentary; for he never went out but with his mother. He was 
not allowed to stroll about the farm ^vith his father, lest he should get 
his clothes dirty and his feet wet. In short, he was what Giles Darman 
pronounced him to be—“ a little mollycoddle.” 

Giles resolved to, what he called, save the bov, and make a man of 
him.” 

“ I wonder, sir,” said he to his master, that you don’t send that 
little fellow out to school.” 

“ Never, Giles—his mother’s wish was that he should be educated at 
home, and then sent up to Oxford,” replied David Droneham. 

“ To be made a parson of, I suppose.” 

“ Your supposition is a wrong one, then; Master Babbington 
Droneham is to be brought up as a gentleman, like Jbis father.” 

“ Upon scientific principles ?” inquired Giles. His master gave Giles 
a look that reminded him of a certain leaden inkstand and a heavy 
horsewhip, so he said no more on that subject. 

“ I really think the young gentleman (a stress on the latter word) 
looks as if he wanted fresh mr. His cheeks are as white as a turnip, 
and they tell me he don’t know a plough from a harrow. If you were 
to let him walk about the farmyith you, sir, it would do him good.” 

** His mother always dreaded damp feet,” said the father. 

“ Then order him a thick pair of hoots, sir; rely upon it a little out¬ 
door exercise will do him good.” 

David Droneham thought the matter over in his mind, and felt 
convmced that what Giles had suggested was the best plan to pursue; 
Master Babbington, therefore, soon appeared in a dress suitable for 
following his &ther to the field, and, when once the boy had fully tasted 
the sweefirtff freedom and fresh air, nothing could keep him within the 
house. He was here, there, and everywhere in fine weather and foul, and, 
as he had no play-f^ows meet for him, he associated with the plough- 
boys and men almut the farm. They were astonished at his gross igno¬ 
rance of all boyish sports, and earnestly set about initiating 1^ intdthe' 
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mysteries of taws and alleys, cricket and football, arid such other gamea 
as they themselves delighted in. Giles, moreover, put him up to'* a 
great many things of which he had better have remained ignorant alto¬ 
gether, or, at all events, for many years to come; for he taught him to 
ferret rats and rabbits, to trap birds end wire hares, and even to shoot 
flying; but, worst of all, to do all these things, and never to let his 
father or anybody else know that he could do them. 

This was the boy's first lesson in the art of deceiving, and so well did he 
learn it that neither David Droneham, nor any of the family within doors, 
had the most distant notion how his time was employed. If he robbed 
the hen-roosts and sucked the eggs, he put back the shells and gave the 
rats the credit of the robbery. He kept ferrets and rat-dogs, but it 
was down at Giles Darman’s cottage. His gun and his fishing tackle 
were never seen at home, and he always had a tale ready to account for 
any extraordinary absence from the house or any peculiar appearance in 
his outward boy. To the servants and his father he appeared unchanged, 
except in his healthy looks and daily-strengthening frame. * If he went 
out with his father to spend an evening with a neighbour, he was 8o|well- 
behaved and smooth in his demeanour, and so very innocent in his 
remarks, that he acquired the title of the quietest little boy in the county. 

Giles was quite delighted with his success as a tutor, but did not 
think his pupil’s education completed until he had taught him to smoke 
and drink with him, and sing " 'Tis my delight of a shiny night," with 
proper emphasis and due effect. The boy soon acquired these arts, and 
could manage a pipe and toss ofi* his glass as well as his tutor. But at 
home he never indulged in the least excess. If he got a little excited at 
Giles’s cottage, he stole home by a backway, and crawled up to bed 
pleading a headache in excuse. 

For two years the boy was left to the evil influence of Giles Dannan, 
and had become, unsuspected, a most perfect little scamp. Only once 
did he forget the lesson of dissimulation taught him by his tutor. A 
neighbour who had been dining at the farm, as he sat over his wine, of 
which Babbington had quietly and unobservedly taken a larger share 
than ordinary, remarked, that he was annoyed by his pointer having 
taken to killing his own mutton. 

Cure him in five minutes," cried the boy, in a tone that no one but 
Giles had ever heard before. “ Shut him up in a bam with an old ram, 
and he will either butt his breath out or give him a lesson he will never 
forget. He won’t look a grass-nibbler in the face again." 

David Droneham and his guest stared at the quietest little boy in the 
county; but Babbington saw bis mistake, resumed bis quiet tone 
instantly, and meekly told his father that he had found the prescription 
in .a dictionary of agriculture. He then left the room, and ran down to 
Giles , to tell him how he had queered the old ones." * 

, Grass-nibbler! hum!" said the guest; “ I don't think I ever saw a 
^eep palled by that name in any of my reading.*' 

I .*• Nor I," .said the father. “ He must have caught it of the boys." 

I wonder you do not send that nice little quiet fellow to Bch^l." 

I prmmsed the late lamented Mrs. Droneham not to send him frmxi 
home," replied l^vid, looking very widowery, ^ ^ 
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** Then» I would have a tutor for him. He ie getting quite old 
enough for Latin and Greek," said the guest. ** The boy shoots well." 

** AVhat!" screamed David; ** he never saw a gun to my knowledge, 
except the old musket used by the bird-keepers agaiiMSt the rooks." 

** All I can say is, that I saw him cut down a partridge in your nine- 
acre piece as cleverly as 1 could do it myself. It was not the first he 
had killed either, by the skilful way in which he twisted the bird's neck, 
turned it under his wing, and pocketed it." 

“ Impossible! You must have been mistaken." 

“ Oh, dear! no. I saw him as plainly as I see you, and admired him 
for his skill. What does he do with his pocket-money ?" 

** I do not know—I never thought to ask him," said David, quite dis¬ 
concerted. 

** Hum!" said the guest, but dropped the subject, as it seemed an 
unpleasant one. 

David Droneham questioned Babbington before he went to bed that 
night; but Vhe boy denied the charge so quietly, and gave such a truth- 
seeming account of the way in which he disposed of his allowance, that 
it almost satisfied his father that his guest must have been mistaken. 
He could not, however, help thinking about the boy before he went to 
sleep more, perhaps, than he had ever done before. The result of his 
meditations was, that as soon as he had finished his morning meal he 
mounted his horse, and rode over to the rectory of an adjoining parish. 

The house was occupied by the curate, a quiet, pious, single-hearted 
man, who to relieve the disorder common to curates, and aggravated in 
his case by a sick wife and a large little family—poverty—took pupils, 
and devoted all the hours he could spare from his parish to their mental 
and moral improvement. 

Mr. David Droneham wished, by an offer of a liberal salary, to induce 
this gentleman to attend his son at home for a certain number of 
hours dmly; but his other engagements would not permit of such an 
arrangement. It was finally settled that Babbington should attend at 
the rectory, and take lessons with the other pupils. 

The boy was not sorry to hear of the plan adopted by his father; for 
he longed to associate with boys of his own rank in life, and wished to 
learn something of the world in which he was to live, when he came 
into liis property, of which Giles had given him a very much magnified 
account. Had he had any ur^pleasant feelings about the matter, they 
would have yielded to his delight at the thought of having a pony kept 
for him to ride to and fro daily, and on which he had fully m^e up 
mind to take a gallop with a pack of harriers, that were kept a few miles 
off. Giles had often suggested to him that he never would be a perfect 
sportsman until he could ride up to hounds; bdt neither tutor nor pupil 
could suggest a plan by which a nag could be obtained for the purpose. 
The difficulty was now removed, and the boy was resolved to profit by it. 

At the*£d of a month's attendance at the rectory, the following con¬ 
versation took place between Master Babbington, not yet thirteen years 
of age be it rememembered, and Giles Dannan, which I record, as it 
will show how well he had profited by Giles's tuition, and give a. bird's- 
eye view of hi^ daily proceedings. 
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How do you get on ? Dost like Greek and Latin ?” 

ToU'lolI—it*s uphill work; but TU accomplish it. I am xu>t to be 
beaten by a set of muffs, who don^t know a stoat from a weazel.'* 

“ How do you like your master ?** 

Oh! well enou^. He's very clever, I think, and very kind; hut so 
easily gammoned! I can make him believe anything. He, like the old 
one, and the rest of the foob about him, believes me to be the quietest 
little boy in the county. I have only to say, ' Papa's compliments, and 
begs you’ll excuse me to>morrow,’ and he believes it as readily as if it 
were the truth.” 

“ What a spooney! ” said Giles, 

I had a capital go yesterday: a run of an hour and a half, and 
only got spilt once.” 

“ DidyoukiU.?” 

Oh! yes:” and Babbington gave a splendid account of the run, 
and told it in sportmg phrases that would not have disgraced an old 
thistle-whipper. 

What sort of boys are they up at Rectory ?” 

“Muffs, I tell you, mere book-worms. I’ve sounded them all, and 
they know no more of horses, dogs, or anything else worth knowing, 
than if they had never left their mothers* apron-strings. But I have 
not let them into any of my secrets, nor do I intend to do so. Close 
and quiet, that’s my plan. Fill me a pipe, and give me some grog.” 

Giles Dorman slapped his pupil on the back, and obeyed. 

For three years the young lad carried on his i)lan of deception unsus¬ 
pected ; for his tutor heard nothing in the shape of gossip at the rectory 
or in his parish; and David Droneham, who was beginning to feel the 
effects of old age, toddled about his farm as much as he could, and 
when he went in to dinner, he ate it, and fell asleep over a book or a paper. 
He seldom saw any visitors, and those he did see generally came upon 
business, and took their departure as soon as it was concluded. He 
was, therefore, quite satisfied that his son was going on quietly, and just 
as he wished him to go on. 

To do the boy justice he really worked hard at his books, and made a 
greater progress in his classics than his fellow pupils, for he did not 
choose to be beaten in anything which he undertook to do. Moreover, 
it was a part of his plan to work when he sat down to work, in order 
that he might have more leisure to sport.^ 

Just at the commencement of his seventeenth year, at the end of 
which he was to go to college, contrary to the advice of his tutor, who 
wisely urged his father not to let him go into residence until he was 
nineteen, his views of life were changed. A young man, his senior by 
one year, who had retired from a public school to save a sentence of 
expulsion for some grave offence against the discipline of the establish¬ 
ment, came down for a year’s tuition under the curate of - —. 

Cecil Dardl was a scion of a good family, tall, handsome, and of 
winning manners, not vicious, but as mischievous as a monkey, and as 
daring as an Old'Westminster. He was just the reverse of Babbii^ton 
DsMiriiam, for he never acted the hypocrite, but what mischief bn did 
he did openly, and never denied it when taxed with it. . He scotned a 
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lie* and would rather have taken the blame of another’s fault than 
screened himself by betraying a fnend. 

Babbington was greatly pleased with Cecil, and listened to his stories 
of the scrapes he had got into and out of, the feats'he had performed, 
and the tricks he had played with that wrapped attention which never 
fails to please a youthful narrator. But Droneham, with his usual 
caidtion—cunning would be a better word—did not repose any confi¬ 
dence in, or betray himself to Darell, until he had involved him in a 
scrape which ensured his secrecy on any subject he might choose to 
entrust to him. When they mutually understood one another, Cecil was 
disgusted at the low habits and associates of his companion, and told 
him so. Giles Darman was soon after this surprised to find his company 
shunned by the boy whom he had instructed, and meditated a betraym 
of all that had occurred between them to the father. He thought better 
of it, however, for the disclosure might have been attended by serious 
consequences to himself; and his place was too good a one to be risked 
merely for tne sake of taking vengeance on a boy, who would not smoke 
or drink with him, or kill game for his profit. 

The boys hunted, fished, and ferreted on the sly, and even stole into 
Kinch’s hotel now and then, and had a bottle of wine; but beyond that, 
and stealing away to a coursing match, or a game of cricket at Wood- 
stock, in Blenheim-park, they engaged in nothing which might fairly be 
deemed objectionable. They went up together with the curate of ——— 
to enter at Christ Church, and to be matriculated; and while the tutor 
took his quiet mutton-chop at the Mitre, Cecil contrived to introduce 
Babbington to a few of his old school-fellows, and to show him what a 
very lively afiair a college luncheon is when kindred spirits meet together, 
and how superior champagne is, as an exhilarator, to any other vinous 
or spirituous compound. They were both to go into residence in the 
same term, and both eagerly longed for the day to arrive that was to 
see theni emancipated from the true status pupillaris, 

CHAPTER III. 

Thb time at length arrived. Cecil Darell and Babbington Droneham 
took possession of their rooms in Peckwater-quadrangle. Cards were 
left, invitations given to breakfast, dinner, and wine parties, and both 
were delighted with the liberty they enjoyei There was this difference, 
however, in the young men. Cecil was always getting into scrapes for 
knocking in late, cutting chapel or lecture, or being seen in a row; while 
Babbington was never known to knock in after hours, miss chapel, or be 
absent from lecture. It was a part of his old system; the leaveit' 
Giles Darmw’s spirit still working in him, sfid, like all hypocrisy, it 
Boswered for a time. 

** What account do you give of our new members, Mr. •—/* 
the dean 'to one of the college tutors, “ Mr. Droneham and Mr. D^U, 
for instapce ?” 

** Mr. Darell is the better scholar of the two, and might ensure a high 
degree if he were but steady; but I fear we shall have to punish huh 
severely for his irregularities ere long.” 
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** And Mr. Droneheun ?** 

** Not very brilliant, but very Attentive to bis duties, indeed, from 
all I have heard of him, I believe him to be the quietest man in college.** 

On the following morning, Babbington Droneham was invited to br^- 
fast with the dean to meet some of the quiet men. He dressed himself 
so artistically, and behaved with such propriety, that he left the dean 
with a full conviction on his erudite mind that his house had met with a 
treasure in so exemplary a young man. Had he seen him exchange 
his sober suit of black with a white tie, for a green cutaway coat'and 
spicy neckcloth, and mount the tandem which waited for lum, when 
lectures were over, at least a mile out of Oxford, he might have formed 
a more accurate opinion of the young commoner’s char^ter; but deans 
have no chance of seeing such things, or the system would soon be put 
an end to. 

Cecil Darell, I am sorry to say, was rusticated for two terms for giving 
a noisy party in his rooms, which ended with a little bonfire in the quad., 
while Babbington Droneham, who had been the first to suggest the 
finale^ and the most active in dismembering sofas, chairs, and tables, 
to carry it out, was not even suspected to have been present at the party 
or the fire. 

When Cecirs banishment was over he returned to Oxford, and found 
his friend still in high favour with the authorities, and bearing his old 
title of the quietest man in college, although he rode races in Port 
Meadow, larked over the country, and hunted the Gehazi hounds, drove 
tandems, gave spreads, and, moreover, took lessons in sparring of 
professionals from London, and tested his progress in the fistic art by 
picking quarrels with the rustics who tried to prevent him from galloping 
over their master's wheat, or making gaps in the mounds. He got 
better shooting than any man in Oxford, and although he poached upon 
all the best manors round, he, somehow or other, never was caught. 

Cecil could not think how his friend managed; but, as I said befoxir* 
Babbington never neglected a college duty, never exhibited himself in 
any other costume in the University but such as was worn by the quiet 
men. If he gave a party, it was never at his own rooms, but at a 
pastrycook's or an hotel. His scout was not admitted to any one of his 
secrets; and if any signs of a disturbance were exhibited likely to 
require the proctor's interference, he was the first to leave the party and 
seek his own well-arranged and soberly-famished rooms. 

To a certain set only, and that not a very extensive one, but one on 
whose members he could depend for secrecy, were his wild and dissolute 
habits known. He never went out of college, or was seen in th^ streets 
without his cap and gown, which were read5y exchanged at some naan's 
lodgings at the extremity of the town, and resumed when he returned 
from lus ride or his drive. • 

Cecil adopted his friend’s plan, and found the benefit of it. His cha¬ 
racter was h^d in higher estimation by the university authorities, but 
he despised himself for the hypocrisy he practised. He was obliwd, 
however, to practise it, or give up all his frn; for he Imew that .if,he 
were found out in a second breach of discipline, bis previous n^c^jp^ 
would ensure his expulsion. , . . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Both the young men came up in the Michaelmas Term of their 
second year, after having spent the long vacation ^gether at David 
Droneham’s, near Wychwood Forest, where they sported—that is, shot, 
fished, and hunted—undisguisedly with the consent of their friends and 
neighbours. They went up for their first examination, and passed it 
very creditably on the same day. Of course it was requisite to give a 
pass-party. Cecil, in spite of Babbington’s advice, gave his party in 
his own rooms, and invited every man whom he knew. The conse> 
quence was that the party went off badly, and ended in a riot, for which 
he got summoned before a seniority, and severely imposed—^being con* 
fined to gates and chapel until the task was done. Babbington gave 
his party at the Mitre, and confined his invitations to his own set. Hie 
dinner and wines cost him less than the wines and dessert alone cost 
Cecil, and cthe party passed off, noisily it is true, but without any 
unpleasant results beyond headaches and loss of appetites at breakfast 
on the following morning, which were set right and restored by a gallop 
to Abingdon, and a luncheon at “ The Thistle.” 

The dean sent for Babbington just before he mounted his hackney, 
and seeing his pallid looks, told him he was afraid he had read a litde 
too hard, and begged of him to relax a little, lest his health should 
suffer materially; and after having been complimented on the respect¬ 
able manner in which he had passed his little-go, and on his general 
quiet and student-like conduct in college, he rushed out of my gate to 
the stables, mounted his nag, and made “his set” laugh by describing 
his scene with the dean. 

Babbington now thought that his character was so firmly established, 
that he might follow the dean’s advice, and “ relax a little ” from his 
excessively cautious behaviour. He was anxious to try his skill in 
boxing with a notorious scamp, a bargeman, who dwelt in that nest of 
infamy, St. Thomas’s parish, and who had grown quite unbearable in 
his conduct to the gownsmen, from never having been successfully 
opposed and punished as he deserved. 

There had been two or three skirmishes in the streets, as there gene¬ 
rally used to be in the month of November some few years ago, and 
there was every probability of their leading to a town-ond-gown fight. 
The Big Bargeman was sure to be found leading on a set of low fellows, 
and Babbington Droneham expressed his intention of seeking him out, 
and tryifig science with him. Cecil, although he was confined to 
chapel and gates, was fully bent, contrary to his friend’s wishes and 
advice, on going out to see the result of the trial. An opportunity was 
soon afforded him. 

He had a few friends dining with him one evening about seven 
o’clock, among whom were Babbington and some others of tioeir own 
set. The second bottle of claret was just yrnforhedr—lor the corkscrew,' 
like all college cm'kscrews, was missing—when a rush as of many feet, 
a rumbling soot of noise like distant thunder, or the rolling of the waveA 
on a pebbly beach, was heard mingled with obscure sbocda und nrifis,. 
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wluch grew louder and louder, and at last resolved themaeLvea into dis¬ 
tinct sounds of ** Gown, gown! Town, town!’’ 

At the well-known, spirit-stirrmg sounds, every man sprang to hia 
feet. 

** They come, they come,” shouted one. 

•• On with your caps and gowns lest friends mistake tis for foes,” 
cried another. 

** Let us get out of college before an order is given by the dean to 
close Tom and Canterbury Gates,” suggested a third. 

Now, Babbington, screw up your courage to the sticking-place,” 
said Cecil, ** for be assured the Big Bargeman leads them on.” 

** 1 am i%ady for the fray,” said Babbington; ** but 1 must not be 
known. Lend me your frock-coat and a blue tie. Now, then, that will 
do. Instead of a commoner’s gown find me a student’s; and then for the 
honour of Oxford and the credit of Tom Spring.” 

This was said, and the alterations in dress made in half the time it has 
taken me to describe the scene. One bumper round to the success of 
** The Gown,” and down flew the young men; and scampering across 
quad, through Peckwater and out of Canterbury-gate, rushed to the left 
up Oriel-lane. They found themselves in a mob of some two or three 
hundred people. Some were erect, some sprawling, while others were 
hitting out at or stopping the blows of their adversaries amidst the 
shouts of victory or the groans of defeat. As soon as the accession of 
friends from Christ Church was seen by the gownsmen a louder shout of 

Gown, gown!” rent the air. The foe retired for awhile, and took up 
their station between St. Mary’s Church and the lodgings of the Prin¬ 
cipal of Brazenose. 

A charge, a charge!” shouted Babbington, ** I see the champion of 
St. Thomas’s.” 

” A charge, a charge!” cried Cecil, seconding his friend. 

A charge, a charge!-—on gown, on!” screamed a hundred voices; 
and, like a stone hurled from an engine, the university men sprang 
forward upon the enemy, and, by sheer weight and pluck, islodged them 
from their position, and sent them flying in scattered parties into tiie 
midst of Radclifle-square. 

The Bargeman fought well, and tried to rally his forces; but what 
could bone, beer, and tobacco, effect against youth, high-blood, and 
generous wine ^ Every time the town, as the oi polloi called themselves, 
though no respectable townsmen ever joined in open and unseemly 
enmity against the university-men—^rushed to the attack, they were met 
with rap, rap, bang, bang; right and left, left and right, and quick)^ 
sent back again amidst their discomfited companions. 

** Forward, forward! show them no quarter,” said Babbington; 

round some of you by Exeter, the Park, and Broad-street, and out¬ 
flank them.” 

Away scudded Cecil, understanding his friend’s tactics in an instant, 
round by Ihe way pointed out, summoning the Lincoln, Jesus, Exeter, 
and Trinity men in his way; and, just as the Bargeman and his crew wears 
flymg from the foe in front, and frying to reach'Wadham and the Iteks, 
amd BO esoaptty he feirfy hemmed them in; and then began the fieveeat 
of the fight. 
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Goym, gown! Town» town!” Blows fell thick and fast amidst the 
inspirng cries. The shrieks of the wounded were heard amidst the 
fihoats of the victors; laughter was mingled with groans» and curses both 
loud and deep issued from the lips of the defeated St., Thomas’s men., 

** On, on, forward! ” shouted Babbington; " victoiy—they yield, they 
yield!” 

** Press on them, keep them in!” screamed Cecil, as he cut off the 
retreat of some who would have scampered off down New College-lane. 
** Don’t let a man escape.” Whack, whack, thump, thump, rap, rap ; 
and Cecil found himself engaged with two or three big fellows, who, if 
they had had any science, would have overpowered him; but he fought 
well, struck out straight from his shoulder, while his oppbsers threw 
away their roundly-delivered blows on the air. ** Hurrah! Give it to 
them I A charge, a charge!” 

The change was effective; and Cecil found not only time to breathe, 
but his gown, or rather another man’s gown that he had borrowed, tom 
to shreds, and his cap-board smashed to atoms. 

“At them again,” cried he; “ charge—another charge, an you 
love me! and we are—” 

“ Your name and college, sir,” said a proctor, laying his hand upon 
Cecil’s shoulder. 

“ Smith, of New-inn Hall,” said Cecil, as he left his tattered gown in 
the proctor’s hands, ducked into the thickest of the crowd, and whis¬ 
pered audibly, “ The proctor, the proctor!—cut and run.” 

In an instant hostilities were suspended, and what had been a thickly- 
mingled crowd became mere flying, scattered clouds of frightened 
individuals. 

Sauve qui pent —^Anglicfe, the devil take the hindmost—^was the favour¬ 
ite motto with both town and gown, for the proctor was a foe common 
to both parties. Some were caught, and sent home to their respective 
colleges, under the care of a bull-dog (as a proctor’s man is called), 
if they were gownsmen; if the captured were townsmen, they were 
handed off into durance vile for the night, and “had up” in the 
morning. 

But 1 must return to my hero, Babbington Droneham. He was 
dreadfully irate at the inopportune approach of the university peace¬ 
keeper, for he had just reached his marked foe, the terrific Bargeman; 
and even amidst the confusion of the mel^e contrived to let him know 
that he waa anxious to try his powers in a single combat, in a ring, 
composed of friends and enemies, who, Englishmen like, would be sure 
to see fair play. Nay, the ring was actually being formed, when the 
ray of the proctor” reached them! 

“ Never mind,” said Droneham, “ we will manage it yet. Away up 
B[igh-street,aand down the Butcher-row. I will meet you opposite the 
castle gates.” • 

Drae,” ^d the Sargeman; and he willingly retired with his party 
to th^pot indicated, which was close to his own realms, wherein be 
despotically., , 

Even in the midst of thia scene of excitement, Babbington could ,DQt 
forget the cunnihg tau£^t hipi by Giles pfuman. He smoothedi his 
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ruffled feathers, and watched what was going on in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the proctor. His quick eye dlscemed Cedi as he escaped, 
or rather tried to escape, from the active marshal. His foot was put out 
just before the marshal's legs, as if by chance; and, as he fell heavUy 
to the ground, Darell dived into a body of men, and was safe. 

A second glance showed Babbington a very large operative in the act 
of punishing a bull-dog, by battering his head, which was held, os by a 
vice, under his arm, with his huge fist. 

** Loose your hold, fellow, that is a proctor's man," said Droneham. 

“ I’d see you at York first," said the operative, weaving away at die 
poor man's head more vigorously than ever. 

Then'take that—and that, and that." Each that closed an eye, or 
sanguinified a nose; and just as the proctor came up, the operative was 
on his back on the pavement, crying for mercy. 

Your name and college, sir. What is the meaning qf this?" said 
the proctor. 

** Droneham of Christchurch, sir," replied Babbington,^ capping the 
official most respectfully; “ I was going quietly home to my college, to 
tea, when I saw that very rude individual there ill-using your follower, 
so I rescued him, sir." 

“Ay, that he did, sir, and if he hadn’t a-done it I should never have 
been fit for nothing no more, for the snob had got my head in chancery, 
and was taking his costs out of it before judgment was g^ven," said the 
bull-dog. 

“ Mr. Droneham, I am very much obliged to you : your conduct shall 
be reported to the dean. The university thanks you through me, its 
officer; but, go home to college now, or you may get hurt." 

Babbington capped the proctor more humbly than before, and expressed 
his delight at having been able to assist so excellent a servant of the 
university. The proctor returned the capping and went off to his duties, 
while Babbington, the moment he was out of his sight, scampered off as 
fast as he could to meet the Bargeman opposite the castle gates. As he 
turned into the High-street, he saw poor Cecil, capless and gownless, and 
almost stripped, in the hands of a pro-proctor. Cecil saw him, and 
begged him to rescue him, or he should be expelled. Droneham gazed 
on him as if he knew him not; turned up his eyes as if disgusted at his 
depravity, and walked quietly on until he was out of the pro.'s sight, 
and then resumed his running. 

The Bargeman was true to his appointment. He was standing stripp^ 
ready for the fight before the spot fixed upon, and surrounded by a ring 
made up of gown and town, who had laid aside their hostile feelings 
and were as quietly betting with one another, on the result of the contest, 
as if they had not exchanged a blow. 

In an instant Bahbington’s gown and cap, coat, waistcoft, and neck¬ 
cloth were off, and given to the care of a bystander. No sparring took 
place, for both combatants were in earnest. The one was bulky and 
unwieldly, but possessed of imtnense stren^h; the other wm talLtilin, 
and wiry, and as active as a kitten, and trained “ on scientific prineq^** 
lis'liia hiher wonid have said. 

ihe battle did not last long, for, to the great stu^rise o£ his fotiiai 
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ijim^'fmo vt &L nMM'ft wM not fait ))i8 admeary, wfanaas 
PriwMifafffl intt^flantiag bkam upon fasB aiemy '0 wfaicfa Beeined to 
(A imt Oft ooe ttde. toas coi anotoer j >u>«r in feasit, then bcfamd; as tf 
j^odtoil^Wtntor the power of b^ng lafaiquito^ i 
" ‘Wfaea, after a blow plAntwJ ■' on scientific principlra/* jtist under the 
kft HOT* tlw Bargeman ftU to the ground, and cKmfessed t&t be had had 
OlMaagh* a dmut rent the air, and the victor reoeiyed the sincere con- 
gratiuationB of aU the spectators. 

'* Httnr^i hurrah, the buUy is beaten/' said Bablnngton, as he looked 
round for the man who held his clothes for him. 

** Mr. Droneham, of Christ Church/' said the proctor, “ is it possi¬ 
ble ?” 

Babbu^ton tried to get up a He, but he could not; he was confiised. 
He tried to speak the truth, but he could not, for he had not been used 
to do BO. Hr stood confounded. 

You will call on me, sir, to-morrow morning at ten. James, see 
tilts gentlenu&i-fighter to his rooms." 

Moea assisted him in putting on his clothes, and left him not until he 
had seen him safely deposited within my gate, and then ascertained from 
tile porter whether the name he had given to the proctor was the right 
name. 

** Certainly," said Cerberus, that is Mr. Babbington Droneham, the 
qaietest man in college." 

'*The deuce he is," said James, ** 1 never should have thought it." 


CHAPTER V. 


“ And what was the result ?" said I to Great Tom. 

** Cedi Darell was expelled. Many other men were rusticated, but 
Babbington Dronebam's story was beHeved—-that he had mistaken his 
way to coUe^, and turned round the Butcher-row in his haste to gain 
his rooms, because he was * the quietest man in co&ege,' and only 
fbftght in his own defence." 

" And BO humbug was rewarded," said I. 

" >No> it was not," replied Tom j ** for after awhile, the truth 
jtotoO out - ' stftp no ests you know the rest. All Giles Daiman's leseons in 
Winh^ were ^rown away, and his pupil expelled the university, for he 
t «(but that‘8 a seoret)-'-and laid the Marne upon one 

V'W itttimato friends." 

* ^ what became of^jG^ke Darman ?" ] inquired. 

by * the quietest man in OMlege * for snaring 
bara^n his estate afUr'he came into possessibn of it, upon the death of 
peor^paiirid Xlroft^am»,and gave up the ghost in prieon and in disgust 
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TfiE DEATH OF PAN. 

BT CHABLSB MAOKAT. 


" In the reign of Tiberius ftn extnwrdiBarT^ roiee w«s heard aear-tiiB Bcftbadet 
in the Ionian Sea, which ezeUuned that ** Great Pan WM de^.'*>^P£BrAM9Ki 

f 

Bbhold the vision of the death of Pan.—* 

1 saw a shadow on the mountain side. 

As of a Titan wandering on the chFe; 

Godlike his stature, but his head was bent 
Upon his breast, in agony of woe; 

And a voice rose upon the wmtry wind. 

Wailing and moaning —** Weep, ye nations, we^, 

Great Pan is dying; mourn me and lament; 

My steps shall echo on the hills no more; 

Dumb are mine oracles, my fires are quench’d. 

My doom is spoken, and I die—I die!” 

Ihe full moon shone upon the heaving sea, 

And m the light, with tresses all unbound. 

Their loose robes dripping, and with eyes downcast, 

The nymphs arose—a pallid multitude— * 

Lovely but most forlom-^^^d ihus they sang 
With voice of sorrow—** Never, never, more. 

In these cool waters shall we lave our limbs; 

Never, oh! never more, in sportive dance. 

Upon these crested billows we play; 

Nor at the call of prayer^o’erburdened men 
Appear in answer; for our hour is come— 

Great Pan bus fallen, and we die-^we die!*’ . , 

And the waves seemed'to edto back thdr vmcei 
And the sad windd to mingle in ^eir moan,. 

And sigh, ** OA, mimy ' they they dwi” 

And next, emerging from the trackklBs wod^, 

'cAirit from uinbngeottS etatwta the hiSs," 

^azr cm thV rough , 

suteod 

I- . u '* * . ^ * 
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The Dryads and the Oreads made their moan:— 

" Never, oh! never more!" distraught, they cried, 
“ Upon the mossy banks of these green woods, 
Shall we make tnusic all the summer’s ddy;— 
Never again, at mom, or noon, or night. 

Upon the flowery sward, by fount or stream. 

Shall our light footsteps mingle in the dance 
Never again, discoursing from the leaves 
And twisted branches of these sacred oaks, 

Shall we make answer at a mortal's call! 

Our hour is come, our fire of life is quench’d; 

Our voices fade; our oracles are mute ; 

Behold our agony;—we die! we die! ” 

Apd, as they sang, their unsubstantial forms 
Grew pale and lineless, and dispersed in air; 

While from the innermost and darkest nooks. 
Deepest embowered amid those woods antique, 

A voice most mournful echoed back their plaint: 
And cried—“ OA, misery — they die/ they die/** 

Then pass’d a shadow on the moon’s pale disc; 

And to the dust in ecstacy of awe 
I bent adoring. On the mountain tops 
Thick darkness crept, and silence, deep as Death’s, 
Pervaded Nature : the wind sank—the leaves 
Forbore to flutter on the bending boughs, 

And breathing things were motionless as stones. 

As Earth, revolving on her mighty wheel. 

Eclipsed in utter dark the lamp of Heaven. 

And a loud voice, ijmid that gloom sublime. 

Was heard from shore to sea, from sea to shore. 
Startling the nations at the unwonted sound, 

And swelling on the ear of mariners, 

Far-tossing in their solitary barks 
A inonth’s long voyage from the nearest land, 
**£rreat Pan has fdllen, far ever, evenhore/** 

Then rose the tempest—the earth shpok—^the hills 
Bowed their green heads, the everlasting rocks, 
Smitten by lightnings, trembled from their base. 
And the low groans of the expiring god 
Sank 'mid fitful pauses of the storm! 
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Hie shadow passed—flight broke upon the world; 

And Nature smiled, rejoicing in the beam 
Of a new morning blushing from the east; 

And sounds of music seemed to fill the air. 

And angel voices to exclaim on high, 

“ Great Pan has fallen I and never more his creed 
Shall chain the free intelligence of man! 

The Christ is born, to purify the earth, 

To raise the lowly, to make rich the poor. 

To teach a faith of Charity and Love. 

Rejoice ! rejoice! an Error has expired; 

And the new Truth shall reign for evermore! ” 


ONE NIGHT IN THE LIFE OF A MAN 

OF BUSINESS. 


One evening as 1 sat in my chambers, looking over some papers of a 
process prior to sitting down to a regular study of tlie same, a messen¬ 
ger was announced who had come to the town post-haste from a con¬ 
siderable distance. On his entrance, 1 recognised him as a servant of 

Mr. F-an eminent Guiana merchant, whose country-house was 

about ten miles distant. 

This gentleman had been for some time ailing; and so serious was the 
disorder, that during about six weeks I had been three times called to 
draw out forms of his last will and testament, in the expectation of his 
immediate demise. Nevertheless, he had still lingered on; and so heavily 
did the division and disposal of his vast property among his family and 
connexions press upon his mind, that now for the fourth time I was 
called to reconstruct a deed of settlement. 

The messenger, who had come on horseback, immediately on making 
his communication withdrew; and hastily packing up some blank sheets 
of stamped paper and parchment, I prepared to follow with all convenient 
dispatch. Whilst 1 was about this my horse and gig were brought from 
the livery-stables whe;;^ they were kept, and shortly stood«all ready at 
the door. My horse was a very fine one (for 1 was a young man then), 
and I was very proud of him; he had not been out for two days, and 
was now quite spirited and alert. Wrapped up to the throat in one or 
two top-coats and a cloak. I took my seat, and drove rapidly through the 
town and out along the road. 

It was about eight in the evening, and I had a ten-miles* drive before 
me; very dark, very stOl, and very cold. 1 don't think 1. passed tWo 
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persons after I left the bright lights of riie town behind me; all was 
8olitude> gloom, and cheerlessness, without the small orbit of light my 
lamps supplied. Nevertheless, we rattled along quite briskly, “ Client.” 
my excellent nag, getting over the ground at a beautiful rate. I was 
perfectly well acquainted with the road; knew it almost as well as the 
passages of my own writing-chambers; and being thus quite at ease 
with regard to tunipike-gates, towns, heights, hollows, and bridges, I 
began to reflect on various subjects, and, finally, upon the history of the 
gentleman to whose ho^ise I was proceeding on my very pecxiliar errand. 

He began life as a pedler. His father had been a tradesman of the 
poorest sort; his mother a washerwoman: and once in a fit of remorse, 
after a long period of continual intoxication, the former having termi¬ 
nated his existence by a leap from the window of the garret where he 
dwelt; and the latter having been left with two boys unprovided for, a 
subscription Was set agoing by certain charitable persons for their relief. 
Oh, well do { remember my old grey-headed father telling me the tale, 
and showing me the lofty loophole of a window in one of the dirty 
narrow streets of the suburbs whence the frenzied drunkard took his last 
leap; and he would tell me, too, as haply the gorgeous carriage of the 
monied merchant rolled past, how he himself had put a shilling to that 
subscription which formed the nucleus, round which arose this mighty 
accumulation of wealth and influence; for this scanty collection, divided 
equally among the two brothers, had been to each the acorn from which a 
vast tree of prosperity took root. One had gone abroad, and, dying, his 
children were now chiefs and law-makers in the land of his adoption j 
the other sought a living as I have mentioned, and, though progressively, 
yet speedily, by honesty, industry, and great talent—^nay, let me <^l it 
genius—so far raised himself as not only to have filled the highest muni* 
cipal offices in his native town, but to have also represented it with 
credit both to it and to himself in two several parliaments. 

But as I thus ruminated on his history, I approached a point where the 
road passed a broad and deep canal. Hie navigation was for masted ves¬ 
sels, and hence a drawbridge of wood was the only means of crossing. 
The site of this, too, was peculiar, for it spanned the centre of an immense 
waterlock. The canal here ascended by a series of locks and basins an 
inclination of some hundred feet in height; and, as the highway for a 
mile on each side happened to be upon about a level with this lock, over 
it the drawbridge was thrown, though somewhat inconveniently, to 
avoid the expensive and roundabout measure of taking the road above or 
below the series or flight of watersteps. 

The bridge-keeper’s cottage was hard by, and, on my driving up, he 
came out with his lantern, looked to the fastenings of the moveable 
arch, and taking my horse’s head led him over, then wishing me good 
night, he returned to his house, and I drove on amid the darkness as 
before. About a couple of miles beyond this was the gateway, end, 
after about a quarter of a mile of avenue, I drew up before Mr. F—'s 
prinedy mansion. 

A servant was at the door, to whose care 1 committed ** Client” and 
the gig, and, divesting myself of my outer gear in the hall, I hurried Up 
itaira to the bedroom where I knew the dying merchant lay. 
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On my tupping at Ike door aa attendant appeared, haatily ahonod 

me in an adjoining dreasing-room to wait whde he informed the doctor 
of my arri^, who should in the way he thought proper communicate 
the information to his patient. 

As I looked about me in this chamber I could not but be struck with 
the richness and luxuriousness of everything in it. I had been thrust 
in the hurry and confusion into the dressing-room of the lady of the 
house it was evident; and, as being a bachelor, the thing was somewhat 
new to me, 1 was for a little time lost in admiration of the various 
costly and beautiful articles of furniture, of apparel, and of the toilet that 
everywhere met my gaze. 

But as 1 stood, a door in a passage, different from that by which I had 
entered, appeared to fall slightly open, and, on directing my attention to 
that quarter, I could distinctly hear voices and other sounds proceeding 
apparently from the sick room. There was a sound of footfalls now and 
then treading stealthily about the carpet, a noise of sobbing and sub¬ 
dued wailing of women, over which rose a clear and impressive though 
low-pitched voice apparently reading prayers. Frequently, too, I could 
hear a thick stifling cough, which appeared to afford no relief from the 
irritation that caused it, but to come to a termination through the 
sufferer's inability from very weakness to continue it. Presently I heard 
a voice which, though woefully changed even since I had last heard it, 
I recognised as Mr. F-'s. 

“ Stay, Mr. Etheridge," it said apparently to the person reading; **the 
men that made these prayers may have been very talented and very 
pious, yet methinks it would have a better effect on my mind if you 
would kneel beside me, and pray with me, and for me, out of the over¬ 
flowing ideas of your own heart, produced by the view of one of your 
fellow-men in my awful position.” 

Thereupon the clergyman, whose voice I now remembered, complying 
with his request, poured forth a flow of unstudied but impassioned 
prayer, the fervent “ amens” to which of the poor sinking man evinced 
its effect upon his spirit. Ere he had concluded some one drew the door 
close, and all was silence save the gush of a tiny escape of water in a 
bath-room somewhere along the passage. 

In a minute the doctor came into the room«to me. 1 knew him also. 

** Ah, Doctor,” said I, how is he : going from us at last, eh ?” 

” Yes, poor man, he is sinking fast: he has not twenty minutes 1 
'Tis a beautiful case; certain valves of the heart must be completely 
obliterated: the second sound is not audible; but you don't understand 
these things, probably. But come in, he has asked for you repeatedly.” 

On entering the room, and rounding a screen that concealed the door, 
a most striking tableau was presented to me — it was the^ death-bed of 
wealth. 

Buried in the white cushions of a bed of down lay the shrunken and 
pallid figure of the dying merchant, his face wearing that peculiar 
expression which betokens that the great change is at hand, and for 
winch I believe the doctors have a peculiar name. Close by hia head 
stood his wife weeping. He had married her somewhat late in life, and 
the match was one of convenience on both sides; for she was jthe 
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daughter of a general in the army, whose large family his pay—both as ■ 
a general and as colonel of a regiment, and also as governor of some 
castle in Scotland that had been for two centuries a ruin, and as comp* 
troUer-general of something he neither knew nor inquired anything 
about—^but barely sufficed to supply with necessaries becoming the rank 
he had to support. The suitor was enormously rich, and an M. P.; she 
exceedingly poor, and a general’s daughter: so, without much trouble in 
wooing, the matter was arranged between the male parties. She was a 
large and very beautiful woman, and the expression of ignorant pride 
which was habitual to her, had not deserted her features even at the 
death-bed of her husband. Yes, even amid her tears, she looked up at 
me with a countenance that plainly said, I am better than thou!” 

" It may be so, my good woman,” I could not help thinking, or 
rather saying internally; but 1 have other things to think about just 
now.” c 

A little behind her, with his handkerchief to his face, stood her eldest 
son, the pride of her heart. I knew him well; his education from his 
earliest years had been conducted on the “ away from home ” principle, 
and its result was that he was now the most eminent youth at a fashion¬ 
able public school—not for learning, for that is vulgar, but dissipation. 
He had been so long from home as to have forgotten all about his father, 
and to know him only as the “old governor”—one on whom to draw for 
money, and from whose knowledge to keep his young vices; for, though 
barely eighteen, he could play the gourmand, drink, sport, drive tandem, 
game, and practise other little expensive follies; nay, he had already even 
had the honour of being pigeoned by a sparrowhawk “ leg,” the son of 
a butcher, but of most respectable connexions nevertheless, who had no 
means of getting his bread but by preying on boys, and into whose 
pockets a few hundreds of the “governor's” hard-earned money had 
been transferred by the magic of ecart4. It would require more benevo¬ 
lence than I was ever possessed of, to fancy into grief the exultation 
evident in this youngster’s countenance at the awful event that was 
pending. It seemed to me that his heart, thus early seared by con¬ 
tinual contact with the vicious, was busy imagining future scenes of 
uncontrolled indulgence—of money in unlimited supply j but three short 
years were to intervene e*e he would be without restraint, and be enabled 
to cut his present miserable sissociate, and have the distinction of suffer¬ 
ing from titled sharpers and rascals of eminence; and of paying court to 
London actresses and figurantes, and not squalid provinci^ hacks. 

How different was the mourning of his sister, a slight, fair creature 
of about fourteen, who knelt by the bedside clasping her dying father’s 
hand, with her weepmg face and it hidden by the fair hair that fell 
dishevelled about in the extremity of her grief. She had always been 
his favourite f and it was her bitter sobbing that had reached my ears on 
my first entrance, as I stood in the dressing-room. 

How different, too, was the look of the younger son, a pretty boy of 
seven years old, whose dear papa was going from him for ever *, that 
dear papa who used to walk and play with him about the grounds^ and 
fly his Ute for him in the park, and who never came from the town but 
with a toy or some such thing in his pocket. But there was deep 
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dread and awe mingled with this child's soirow; for hie young heart' 
understood not yet what was meant by the word death/’ and he 
stood weeping and hiding himself among the deep folds of the massive 
bed-curtains. 

The doctor going close to the bed, and taking his patient's wrist, after 
a moment whispered something to him. He languidly turned his head, 
and looked toward me with an expression which, though fearfully 
ghastly, 1 felt was meant for a smile. 

Ah ! Mr. D- ■■ ,” said he, in a scarcely audible voice, “ I suppose 
you see how it is with me ? ” 

And here the tears rose in my eyes in spite of me, although I had 
always known him in my capacity of a man of business, and had never 
formed part of his private circle. I said something which I have for¬ 
gotten, and for half a minute or more he appeared to me to wander in 
his thoughts. At length he said, plainly and distinctly— . 

** I have sent for you about a trifling matter.” 

“ An alteration in your settlement?” said I. “ Will yon please to 
state your wishes as succinctly as you can ?” 

** Oh, no! 1 believe that is all as it should be, and as much as possible 
calculated to please all parties” (here he glanced in the direction of his 
wife and eldest son); “ what 1 want you about is the disposal of my 
body. Take your paper and write.” 

A small table was here hastily brought me, and I sat down. 

“I desire,” he continued, “my body to be buried, not in General 
—’s vault, but in the west churchyard of the-suburb.” 

Here his wife and son started, and looked astonishment and indig¬ 
nation. 

“And that,” continued he, summoning up the last spark of that 
energy that had carried him over many a difficulty during his lifetime of 
struggle; “ and that, upon penalty of forfeiture of all money and pro¬ 
perty I have bequeathed to my wife, which in such a case I direct to be 
placed in the hands of the trustees before appointed, of whom you are 

one, Mr. D-, to be disposed as they shall think fit, for behoof of 

my boy Edward F—. The grave is in the north-west comer of the 
churchyard, and is marked by two small round stones, one at the head, 
marked L. S., with the date 1790; the other at the feet, marked H. S. 
simply.” 

As I was busy framing this into law-form and phraseology, Mrs. 
P— spoke to me with a tone and manner that was extremly un¬ 
pleasant : 

“You surely do not mean to write that down, Mr. D- } You see 

he is plainly out of his intellects.” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” said I, “ I must do as he desires me; the 
question of his sanity cannot be decided on by me, it is Inatter for a 
jury.” 

“ Also, that a small leather case, which I will put into your pos¬ 
session, Mr. D . be enclosed in my coffin, with its contents, and. 

buried with me. Have you done ?” 

“ One moment, my dear sir!” 
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** Now then, give me a pen, and let me sign it; my strength is huhng 
fast.” 

He managed to put his name to it: when he had, he shut his eyes, 
and seemed for a moment utterly exhausted: ralljiog a little, 

“Jane!” said he. 

His daughter sprang to her feet, and stood bending over him. 

“ Kiss my brow, dearest!” 

The poor girl complied; a gush of new tears falling over his face and 
the pillow. 

“ III the drawer of my dressing-glass you will find a bunch of keys, 
haste and fetch them.” 

Presently she returned, and put into his hands the keys he spoke of. 
Slowly he fingered them over, when, marking out two, he directed her 
to take them off the ring. I did it; for her eyes were so blinded, it was 
a matter of difficulty to her. 

“ Now,” he resumed, “ this is the key of the rosewood scrutoire in 
my study; ^pen it: in the centre you will see a small recess with a 
door; this other is the key. Within are two binns full of papers, and 
two small drawers. The upper one is open, and contains, in a comer, 
the key of the lower; in the latter you will find an old-fashioned leader 
pocket-hook; bring it quickly, as you love me, Jane.” 

Shortly the girl returned with what he desired. As he took it into 
his trembling hands, a glow of pleasure seemed to come into his eyes, 
and from that moment his mind was lost to all around him. He con- 
tinned to murmur to himself, as he slowly and gradually opened it; and 
I could distinctly trace the words, “O! Hannah, Hannah! my poor 
lost Hannah! ” Several old time-faded letters, wearing away at the 
comers and foldings, and with dim faint ink, fell out upon the bed¬ 
clothes. One was so worn that it fell asunder, and I could see it was 
an ancient Valentine, and its date was 1783. 

He touched and fingered at these papers, in a sort of vague, inane 
manner, still continuing to murmur to himself: then leaving them alone, 
he took from another pocket of the book what seemed a small parcel. 
It opened among his fingers, and there rolled forth over the clothes a 
most magnificent tress of yellow hair. It appeared to be three or four 
feet in length, and as thick as the largest of my fingers. Whether from 
nature or from the way in which it had been packed, it was full of ser¬ 
pentine curls, twists, and wavings; and as it was moved about in the 
old man’s hands, it showed in the light a hundred tints and shadows, 
from a pale tawny to the richest golden brilliance. It was quite loose 
and wavy, being only bound together by a thread at the top, close by 
where it had been cut from the fair temples it had once adorned. 

It was cruel to look upon his wife as this happened; but I could not 
help it; and*I saw that the eyes of all in that chamber were directed to 
her. Amazement, rage, jealousy, and scorn, followed each other rapidly 
over the mirror of her features, and, overpowered, she sank into a 
cushioned chair hard by, and, covering her with her hands, leaned 
her head against its back. A moment, and a flood of tears streamed 
through her fingers, and with them all the woman rose in her bosom. 
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Starting up, ^ tlevr to fats side, and claspng hk m her hands, 
cried aloud, amid her weeping, 

Dearest, dearest George! have fou no word for fBe*--no word now 
for me, your own Clementine—your wife, the motiicr of your children?*’ 

But he neither saw her nor heard her; his mind was far away amid 
other scenes and ev^ts that had happened many, many years ere she 
was bom: and he continued to murmur, as he pressed the tress to his 
lips and bosom, 

** Alas, Hannah! could it be that ambition could overcome love even 
to the grave ? Why did you love a fool like me, and love so deeply, 
Hannah ? Fortune, business, the world divided us; but 1 know what 
they are now, and we shall sleep together in the end.'* 

This did he utter, in detached, scarcely audible sentences, while his 
wife sobbed and wept over him. Presently I thought there was some¬ 
thing gasping and unnatural in her breathing: suddenly she stood up, 
turned round to us, and broke into an appalling fit of hysteric laughter; 
and, making a sudden grasp apparently at the lock of hfiir, fell back 
senseless into our arms. 

She was taken away to another rocrni, the doctor going with her. 
This occurrence diverted my attention for a moment from the dying 
man. On looking again to him, I foimd that he had managed to raise 
the lock to his lips; but appeared not to have strength to remove it 
again. This set him a coughing, and gradually the coughs became 
weaker and weaker. I heard a long-drawn sigh; and some one said, 
** He is gone." 

I will not describe the scene further. 

I took the lock of hair and the loose papers and returned them to the 
pocket-book. It was an old-fashioned thing, of coarse and cheap 
materials. 1 sealed it up, and packing it along with the deed that had 
just been executed, I took my leave, uncared about, amid the confusion; 
and getting into my gig drove oflp homewards, toward the town. It 
appeared 1 had not been detained more than an hour, and in another 
hour 1 could he in my chambers, which I was anxious enough to reach, 
to lay me down and get some sleep, for 1 felt myself totally unhinged, 
and incapacitated from any intellectual labour for that night: indeed, 
just as one feels on returning from seeing a tragic drama well performed. 
I endeavoured, as I drove along, to shape out something like a moral 
from the events I had just been concerned in, which took somewhat of 
this form: 

Surely all the happiness in this world consists but in love and friend¬ 
ship ; that is, in the indulgence of the affections. Wealth and power, 
however much they may seem to promise, are useful to the end, solely 
in so far as they procure, or preserve when procured by other means, 
these gratifications; and the man who pursues the former fSr themselves 
alone, may have occasion on his death-bed, like the successful merchant 
I have just quitted, to look back upon his life as a tissue of profitless 
folly; a vain leaving behind of the substance to chase the baseless 
lAiadow; or a leaving of the apples on the tree to make prize of, and 
run off with the ladder, whereby they might be reached." 

" And again," said I; " it is a most strange spectacle to see die first 
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love of youth, the passion of boyhood, living on through a life of 
anxiety, amid the cares of a vast business and of an extensive family 
connexion, and amid the struggles of political contention, and thus, in 
the end, coming to be uppermost, and at the last and most striking 
period of the whole lifetime usurping all the heart, to the quenching or 
exclusion of every other feeling—even the domestic emotions—those 
one would think likely to be the strongest at such a moment.” 

But whilst I ruminated in this way, I approached the spot where the 
road crossed the lock of the canal. On my driving up close to the 
drawbridge, everything appeared as I left it. There was the great 
square gulf with its mighty floodgates at either end, and dark mossy 
sides, formed of vast blocks of cut stone looking, in the regularity of its 
shape, in its depth and darkness, like a grave dug for some huge Titan 
that required a thunderbolt to slay him. Everything was cold, dark, 
and still; and 1 could hear the fall into the deep bottom of the lock of 
numerous small gushes of water spurting through crevices in the upper 
part of the gates. As I sat, too, 1 heard faint distant shouts, and then a 
thundering gush of water far away down the chain of locks, as if some 
vessel were passing through. It was the case, and she had passed the 
one I was about to cross about an hour before. 

I hallooed loudly for the bridgekeeper, but without effect j all in the 
direction of the cottage continued dark. At length I thought, Surely 
it’s all right—I can take ‘ Client* across by myself quite well;” and I 
drove him down the road a little to make him, in coming hack, go 
right at the drawbridge. 

But here let me explain the way in which this machine was con¬ 
structed. It was lowered by two halves, one from each side of the 
lock : these, meeting in the middle and pressing against each other, 
afforded mutual support, upon something of the principle of the arch. 
But as the whole weight of whatever crossed must come firet upon one 
half, while as yet there was no weight at all on the other, and thus one 
half might be forced beneath the other, and the whole fabric tumble at 
once into the depths beneath, two strong bands of iron, each with a 
heavy bolt and other fastenings, bound them together in the midst, and 
required to he opened and fixed again every time the bridge was raised 
and lowered. 

Now I confess I had my suspicions about this bridge, and would have 
got out and examined it had I not been so cumbered with coats and 
cloak, all buttoned tight upon me; so I hallooed again, and receiving 
no answer, drove full trot right at it. But “ Client ” stopped short and 
backed, and neither persuasion nor force would induce him to try it. I 
turned him, took him down the road again, and brought him at it once 
more full tilt. He sprang upon it, his feet touching it in that sort of 
hasty, convulsive, mincing way in which a horse treads an insecure place. 
All at once I felt a sensation 1 have never experienced before or since. 
It was as if I was gently let down, while everything seemed strangely 
to swim around me. Another bound of the horse, and again his 
feet rattled together on the timber. 1 was plainly sinking. 1 shrieked 
with horror—another frantic spring of the animal, and he got his 
fore-feet, and for a moment his hind ones, on the solid stones of the 
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otlier aide, at the same time thfd^ half we had first crosaed with a dread 
rumbling sound broke from its fastenings, and fell with a hideous splash 
into the black water at the bottom of the cavernous lock, forty feet 
beneath me. The other half was sinking gradually under the weight of 
the gig, which seemed to be drawing the horse back also, whilst his mad 
plunging made the firS fly all around his heels, and his wild unnatural 
scream of terror rang and echoed over the neighbouring fields. In a 
paroxysm of fear I whipped liim furiously, os the only means that oflfered 
a hope of preservation, while ever and anon the treacherous platform 
was more quickly sinking away from beneath me. A moment, and he 
seemed to have got secure footing: he made an instant pull with his 
whole vigour. I felt the wlieels rising over the stone coping of the 
lock, and the next instant he had trotted forward a few yards and stood 
still, cowed and motionless, save only that he trembled audibly in his 
harness. 

1 got down, and going to his head spoke to him, and cm-essed him, 
patting his face and neck, then led him to the door of ^he bridge- 
keeper’s cottage. This functionary was not to he found; but his wife, 
who had just got out of bed, alarmed by the cries and noise, and was 
hurriedly dressing herself, informed me he was gone to a prayer-meeting 
at a neighbouring village—persuaded that no vessel would pass the 
locks so late. 

Now it happened that a large sloop had passed, and the men in 
charge of her, when they had got her through the lock, had lowered the 
bridge again, but left it without securing the fastenings, which it is 
probable they did not entirely understand. 

With a hearty anathema at her husband, and all praying neglectors of 
duty, I directed her to take a lantern and go out to the site of the 
bridge, there to await his return, and prevent further accidents to 
passengers on the road; I then got up again and drove quickly back 
to the town. 

“ And who,” thought I, as I drove along—** who that hears the expe¬ 
riences of this one night, will assert that there is no romance in a life of 
business!” 


Pbrbgbznb. 
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HOW JACK MARLAND SOLVED A VERY 

STIFF PROBLEM. 


" Jack Marland was a happy fellow—at least any one who saw him 
seated in his comfortable chambers in the Temple in a vast easy chair, 
and enveloped with clouds of smoke proceeding from his favourite 
meerschaum, as the bell of St. Paul’s rang ten, would have said so. 
Jack was a clever fellow too; he sang well, he danced well; the partridges 
on the first 'of September knew him well; the Cheshire hounds were not 
unacquainted with him ; the Isis and the ^Fhames were intimate with him 
(for Jack pulled a good oar) ; a dab at fencing, a fair single-stick player, 
in his clement in the pistol-gallery ; and, to crown tdl, he had just made 
a not unsuccessful debdl as a sj)eaker in the Courts at Westminster. 
Jack truly ought to have been happy, from a thousand reasons; he was 
a favourite with his acquaintances and professional brethren; by the fair 
sex, his witty conversation and handsome and gentlemanly person and 
demeanour were duly ap])reciated; in short, he was universally liked. 
Papas and mamas opened their doors to him (for he had a nice little 
fortune at his command); daughters and sons were glad when he entered 
the doors so thrown open, for not a dull moment was suffered to exist from 
the time Jack came to the time he took his departure. “ And was Jack 
happy ?” methinks I hear a fair reader inquire. Jack was not happy, or, 
rather, he thought he was not happy. Jack had got it into his silly head 
that, ill spite of his accomplishments, his cleverness, and his handsome 
face and figure, he, Jack, was a coward; and that, if ever his courage 
should be put to the proof, he should be found lamentably wanting. 
This was Jack’s " ombre noir f' this was the thought which embittered 
Jack’s existence; and, at the time we introduced Jack to the notice of 
our readers, he was, in his aforesaid easy chair, and under the soothing 
influence of his aforesmd pipe, assisted by a cup of strong Mocha— 
turning over in his mind the different methods by which he thought it 
likely that he might he able to solve the knotty question, “ Am 1, or am I 
not a coward?” 

Jack thought and thought, and smoked and smoked, till he was 
half asleep, without coming to any correct or satisfactory conclusion; 
the idea had taken strong possession of his mind and tormented him 
strangely; ^e however determined, as indeed he hod fifty times before 
determined, to seize the first opportunity which might present itself, 
of placing himself in the way of grappling with some imminent danger. 
We shall in less than ten minutes see that the wished-for opportunity 
presented itself, and in ratlicr a curious manner. 

The long vacation arrived; that time so wished for, so looked forward 
to by^aU the legal profession; that time, during which, &c., &c. 
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Jack* like many other denizens of the Temple, packed up -his tr^w, 
sent his clerk for a cab, stuck a card outside hffl door, widi the inscrip¬ 
tion " Return before the 20th of October,” ** shipped himself all aboard 
of a ship,” then of a diligence, and, in due course of time? found 
himself in Paris. One half day was sufficient to enable him to find a 
good suite of rooms. Rue du Helder, Boul. Italien: and now behold 
Jack fully launched in all the gaiety, not to say dissipation, of the metro¬ 
polis of the French. Jack, wc have before said, was a very good shot 
vrith the pistol, yet he had never been guilty of that height of folly, a 
duel; and, indeed, had often been heard to say, that he i;ever would. 
He, however, frequented many of the pistol galleries which abounded in 
Paris; and, amongst others, he had honoured with his presence the Hr 
aupistolet of M. Lepage, where, of course, he very soon became known 
a& “ Ce Monsieur Anglais, jut tire aussi bien quun Francois/* 

One day Jack, on going to the gallery of M. Lepage wit^i one of his 
friends, found it occupied by a young man well known as one of the 
best shots in Paris; and most assuredly he was a good shoe. He per¬ 
formed all the feats which tradition assigns to the Chevalier St. George; 
he each time hit the buirs-cye of the target at the usual distance, 
snuffed a candle with the ball, split a bullet against the edge of a knife, 
and drove a nail into the wall by striking the head exactly in the centre 
with his ball; and, in short, by a thousand feats of this nature proved 
himself worthy the name of a first-rate shot. His amour propre was 
roused by the presence of Jack, whom the attendant, in presenting him 
with the pistol, had quietly said was almost as good a shot as himself j 
but at each shot, instead of receiving from Jack the tribute of praise 
which he deserved, he heard Jack, in reply to the exclamations of 
astonishment which proceeded from all in the gallery, say, “ No doubt, 
that is a very good shot; but the result would be very different, Tve a 
notion, if he had a live man for his butt.” This incessant calling m 
question of his powers as a duellist, for Jack had repeated his observa¬ 
tion three times, at first astonished the “ tireur,*^ and ended by annoying 
him; and, at length, turning round to Jack, and looking at him with 
an air half jesting and half threatening, he said, ‘ * Forgive me, Mr. 
Englishman, but it appears to me that three times you have made an 
observation disparaging to my courage; will you be kind enough to 
give me some explanation of the meaning of your words ?” 

“ My words,” answered our friend, ** do not, 1 think, require any 
explanation ; they arc plain enough, in my opinion.” 

“ Perhaps then, sir, you will be good enough to repeat them, in order 
that I may judge of the meaning which they will bear, and the object 
with which they have been spoken ?” was the reply of the Frenchman. 

** I said,” answered Jack, with the most perfect sang froid, “ when I 
saw you hit the bull’s-eye at each shot, that neither your hadd nor your 
eye would be so steady, if your pistol were pointed against the breast of 
a man in the place of a wooden partition.” 

” And why, may I ask ?” 

” Because,” answered Jack, “ it seems to me, that at the moment of 
pulling the trigger, and firing at a man, the mind would be seized with ft 
kind of emotion likely to unsteady the hand, and, consequently, 
aim.” 
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“ You have fought many dacU?” asked the Frenchman. 

“ Not one/’ said Jack. 

“ Ah!” rejoined tlie other, with a slight sneer, “then I am not sur¬ 
prised tiiat you suppose the possibility of u man being afraid under such 
circumstances.” 

“ Forgive me,” .'taid Jack, “you misunderstaud me. I fancy that at 
the moment when one man is about to kill another, he may tremble from 
some other emotion than that of fear.” 

“ Sir! I net'iT tremble,” said the shot. 

“ Possibly,” rc))lied Jack, with the same composure; “ still I am not 
at all convinced, tliat at twenty-five paces, that is, at the distance at 
which you hit the liull’s eye each time-” 

“ Well! at twenty-five pacesinterrupted the other. 

“You would miss your man,” was the cool reply. 

“ Sir, I assure you I should not,” answered the Frenchman. 

“ Forgive me if I doubt your word,” said Jack. 

“ You mean, then, to give me the lie 

“ I merely assert the fact,” replied our friend. 

“ A fact, however, which I think you would scarcely like to establish,” 
said the “ Hreur." 

“ Why iiot.^” said Jack, looking steadily at his antagonist. 

“ By proxy, perhaps ?” 

“ By proxy, or in my own person, I care not whicli,” said Jack. 

“ I wani you, you would he somewhat rash.” 

“ Not at all,” said Jack, " for I merely say wliat I think; and, eon- 
sequently, my conviction is that 1 slioiild risk but little.” 

“ Let us understand each other,” said the Frenchman; “ you repeat 
to me a second time, that at twenty-five paces 1 should mis.s my man.” 

“ You are mistaken, monsieur,” said Jack; “it appears to me that 
this is the fifth time that 1 have said it.” 

“ Parbleu!” said the Frenchman, now thoroughly exasperated, “this 
is too much ; you want to insult me.”' 

“ Think as you like, monsieur,” said Jack. 

“ Good! ” said the other ; “ your hour, sir } ” 

“ Wliy not now ? ” said Jack. 

“ Tlie place ?” said the other. 

“ We are but five steps from the Bois de Boulogne,” replied Jack. 

“ Your aims, sir ?” 

“Tlie pistol, of course,” was Jack’s un.swer; “ we are not about to 
fight a duel, but to decide a point upon which wc are at issue.” 

Tlie two young men entered their cabriolets, each ac.’companied by a 
friend, and drove towards the Bois de Boulogne. Arrived at the 
appointed place, the seconds wished to arrange the matter. This, how¬ 
ever. was Vfery difficult; Jack’s adversary required an apology, whilst 
Jack maintained that he owed him none, unless he himself was either 
killed or wounded; for unless this happened he (Jack) would not have 
been proved wrong. The seconds spent a quarter of an hour in the 
attempt to effect a reconciliation, but in vain. They then wished to place 
the antagonists at thirty paces from each other; to this Jack would not 
consent, observing that the point in question could not be correctly 
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decided, if any difference were made between the distance now to be 
fixed, and the distance at which his antagonist had hit the bull's eye in 
the gallery. It was then proposed that a louis should be thrown up, in 
order to decide who was to shoot first: this Jack declared was totally 
unnecessary, that the right to the first shot naturally belonged to his 
adversary; and although the Frenchman was anxious that Jack should 
take advantage of this one chance, he was firm, and carried his point. 
The “gar^on” of the shooting-gallery had followed, and was ready to 
charge the pistols, which he did with the same measure, the same kind 
of powder, and the same kind of balls as those used by the Frenchman 
in the gallery, a short time before. The pistols, too, were the same; 
this condition alone Jack had imposed, a sine qud non. The antagonists, 
placed at twenty.five paces from each other, received each his pistol; 
and the seconds retired a few paces, in order to leave the combatants 
free to fire on one another, according to the stipulated arrangement. 

Jack took none of the precautions usual with duellists; he attempted 
not to shield any part of his body, by position or any other means; 
but allowed his arms to hang down at his side, and presented his full 
front to his enemy, who scarcely knew what to make of this extra¬ 
ordinary conduct. He had fought several duels, but it had never been 
his lot to see such sang-froid in any one of his smtagonists; he felt as if 
bewildered; and Jack’s theory occurring to his mind, tended but little to 
reassure him; in short, this celebrated shot, who never missed either his 
man or the bull’s-eye of the target, began to doubt his own powers. 
Twice he raised his pistol, and twice be lowered it again; this was of 
course contrary to all the laws of‘duelling; but each time Jack con¬ 
tented himself with saying, "Take time, monsieur! take time.” A 
third time he raised his arm, and, feeling ashamed of himself, fired. It 
was a moment of most painful anxiety to the seconds; hut they were 
soon relieved, for Jack! the instant after the pistol had been fired, turned 
to the right and to the left, and made a low bow to the two friends, to 
show that he was not wounded, and then said, coolly, to his antagonist, 
“ You see, sir, I was right ” 

“ You were,” answered the Frenchman; " and now fire, in your 
turn.” 

" Not I,” said Jack, picking up his hat, and handing the pistol to the 
gar^on; “ what good would it do me to shoot at you ?” 

" But, sir,” said his adversary, ** you have the right, and I cannot 
permit it to be otherwise; besides, I am anxious to see how you shoot.’' 

Let us understand each other,” said Jack. " I never said that 1 
would hit you; I said, that you would not hit me; you have not hit me; I 
was right; and now there is an end to the matter: ” and in spite of all 
the remonstrances and entreaties of the Frenchman, Jack ipounted his 
cab, and drove off, repeating to his friend, " I told you mere was a 
mighty difference between firing at a doll and firing at a man.” Jack's 
mind was eased; he had solved his problem, and found that he was nat 
a coward. 
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THE TWO BLIGHTED WHITE KOSEBUDS. 

33a(laD. 

It ii stately rose, 

And decked right royally; 

There is carved chair, and silken bed, 

With the gulden lions three. 

And the silver cresset’s light 

Falls on a scene most fair; 

Two little children hcedfullv 

0 

Kneeling at morning prayer. 

No circlet spans their brow.s— 

No sceptre, gem-beset, 

Beside them lies; yet arc they heirs 
Of tlie proud riantagenet. 

Ay, kneel, fair ehildren, kneel; 

More need have ye to pray 
Than the peasant boy, for he shall rise 
To welcome the joyous day. 

Ay, kneel, fair children, kneel; 

Let your prayers to Heaven arise, 

For the aged man shall awake, but ye 
Ne’er again shall ope your eyes. 

Alas! for the two White Rosebuds! 

They blossomed lovelily; 

Tlic pleasant shoots of a noble stem. 

Of an old and a royal tree. 

Alas! for the two White Rosebuds! 

No tempest laid them low— 

No cutting blast—nor did wintry blight 
Over their soft leaves go. 

But he who was their guardian, he 
Did strike the murderous blow. 
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0! what a liousehold talc 
Is this of the Rosebuds fair! 

Ee’n the youngest child will unto it 
Listen with heedful care. 

How the princely bovs were mured 
In tlte Tower, in lonesome cell, 

Till, like the Children in the Wo()d, 

By their Ci\cle’fe hand they fell. 

An<l yet, tho.se gentle babes, 

Though doomed to cruel death, 

Were pitied l)y the murderous twain. 

And they would not stop their breath. 

No ruth found tiie young Plantagenets, 

Ill sweetest sleep they lay. 

When tlieir murderers came, and the morn beheld 
Only their lifeless clay. 

The Children in the Wood 
Did have their ohsequy 
From the robin redbreasts, who with leave.s 
Covered them tenderly. 

But the children in the Tower, 

Not e’en wild birds’ care had they ; 

Without a pall, or funeral song, 

Beneath the stairs they lay 
For long, long years, until, bleached and bare, 
Their bones were brought to day. 

Alas! for the two White Rosebuds, 

Thus snapt from their parent stem! 

Alas! for the young Plantagenets! 

Yet, wherefore mourn for them? 

What did they leave behind ? 

Fierce hate, and battle strife, 

And the deadly feuds of a ruthless age, 

A weary, wretched life. 

X 2 
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A crown with thorns besetr 

But they’ve life unscathed by woe, 

And a glorious crown in that blessed land 
Where little children go. 

In dreams of peace and Heaven, 

Tliose sweet ones closed their eyes ; 

Ere morning dawned their dreams were o’er. 
And they woke in Paradise. 


THE SMALLEST llEPUBLIC IN THE WOULD. 


(ruOM THU FaKNCn.) 


I HAVK scon it, 1 know it; it exists, it is in operation, as it existed, as it 
was in oijenition in the time of (yharlenjagne, and long before him. It 
is the most ancient, the most respectable, the most i)eaceful, the happiest 
of all actual republics; the smallest, the best of all possible republics. 

I made the circuit of its territory in less than two hours; I will give 
a resumi' of its history in about as many pages. But, first of all, I must 
tell you how I made its accpiaiutance. 

In the spring of last year 1 was on an excursion through the charm¬ 
ing Campagna of Rome, and the small cities of the Papal States, where 
historical monuments and memories rise up before you at every step yoU 
take. I had been to sec at Ravenna the Basibca of St. Vitalis, whose 
Gothic architecture served as a model for the Cathedral of Aix-la- 
Chapclle. I had bowed low before the tomb of Dante, and that of 
Theodoric the Great. I had left the city, and was making my onward 
way, absorbed in archeological and political meditations, when I chanced 
to raise ray head, and saw before me, at a short distance, a mountain, on 
whose summit clustered a gi'oup of houses. I was looking about in 
search of some she})herd of whom to inquire the name of the place, 
when I observed, advancing towards me by a cross road, a man of 
thirty or thirty-five years old, with manly, handsome features, and 
whose picturesque costume partook at once of the town and the country, 
I determined to accost him; and, as one must he polite at all events 
when one is asking a favour, I addressed him as “ Signor.” 

“NotSignor,” he interrupted, “but CopiVano.” 

'*Capitanor thought I, “of what? of brigands?” 

This might very well liave been the case, for that sort of gentry are 
by no means rare in the Roman States. Wc were in a retired and 
solitary spot, not a living soul besides ourselves was to be seen, and the 
captain carried a very fine gun on his arm. The position was not alto¬ 
gether free from embarrassment on my part; but, putting a good face 
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on the matter, I pointed out to him the object which had attracted my 
curiosity, and asked what town that was ? 

He replied gravely, 

" It is not a town, ’tis a republic.’* 

“ A republic!” cried I; “ a republic in Italy, in the states of the 
Holy Father!” 

“ Yes, Signor Francrge,** he replied; “ that which you see before yon 
is the last relic of ancient llepublican Rome! Tliat is the republic of 
San Marino, and I have tlie honour to be one of its magistratc.s, one of 
its-two captains or gonfaloniers.” 

I made him a respectful bow ; Fi*a Diavolo had turned into a consul. 

** My name,” he continued, “ figures, though indeed in very small 
letters, in your Almanack Royal, in connexion with my little rcj)ublic, a 
republic which is now thirteen centuries old, and which is, in my eyes, 
the happiest and most independent state in the world. Yoirmay, if it 
so please you, judge of the place for yourself. I shall have much plea¬ 
sure in introducing you,” 

Why, faith, Signor Ca])itano,” said I, “ a republic, thirteen cen¬ 
turies old, is so rare a thing in these titnes of ours, and especially in the 
states of the church, so near Austrian J^ombardy, that‘1 should not be 
sorry to make acquaintance witli yours. Such a plicnomenon is well 
worth seeing.” 

“ Yes, ’tis a curious anomaly enough; but, as wc are not dangerous, 
they let us remain as a standing curio.sity. Come, then; and on our 
way I’ll give you our modest annals. It won’t take long.” 

And the consul proceeded tluis:— 

“ Rome was founded by a brigand, who whs afterwards made a demi¬ 
god; San Marino by an honest fellow of a mason, who became a 
saint. Sau Marino, who lived in the nintli century, after a time gave 
up his business, and retired to a hermitage on Monte Titano, where he 
soon acquired such a reputation for sanctity, tliat a nobleman in the 
neighbourhood made him a present in pcq)etuity of the upper part of the 
mountain. Numerous admirers came one after another to settle there, 
and, by degrees, around the hermitage rose a small town, the piety of 
whose founder obtained for it almost entire independence, under the 
protection, occasionally, indeed, somewhat ca])ricious and tyrannical, of 
the successive possessors and usurpers of the famous Exarchate of 
Ravenna. 

From the summit of their rock the companions of this minor 
Romulus and their successors looked quietly down upon the revolutions 
which on either side upset by turns the great empires of the Romans 
and of the Lombards, of Charlemagne and of Napoleon. Like the 
eagle hovering above the storm, they saw pass by them the successive 
conquerors of' old Italy. The destroyers and the regenerators alike 
guve no heed to them; they were altogether unnoticed upon their 
mountain top. It is true they had the wit to follow the advice of their 
venerable founder, who on his deathbed left for their sole state maxim :— 

To BE HAPPY, YOU MUST REMAIN AT HOME. 

It is this golden rule which, above all other things, has been our safe¬ 
guard from age to age, which has preserved our happiness and our 
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independence. How is it that almost all the other republics that the 
world has known have been snccessivcly destroyed by one another ? 
Simply because they insisted upon going from home to annoy their 
neighbours, and by-and-by the neighbours retaliated, and left them no 
home at all for themselves! ” 

“ Ala.s! ” said I, “ we know something of these things. If our great 
Emperor had but had the wit of your mason, the French Republic would 
be at this moment a worthy sister of the republic of San Marino.” 

“ Av,” rejoined the Marinese consul, with a smile of pride and satis¬ 
faction ; “ and wc should have employed for your government the same 
formula as we use for that of Venice: Alla voatra carissima sorella, la 
serenissima repuhlka di Venezia'* 

And assuredly, Signor Capitano, the French people would not have 
been less nffahlc than the bridegroom of the Adriatic; they also would 
have recognised and adopted their carisaima sorella, the republic of San 
Marino.” , 

“ Who one of these days may find himself an orphan. What think 
you. Signor Francesc ?” 

“ Signor Capitano,” replied I, looking round me, I have been 
recommended never to talk politics in the states of the church, or within 
the Austrian frontier. I have a horrible dread of carcere duro.'* 

" Right! we Marinese act upon the same wise principle. To resume 
my history. In the twelfth century, idter the publication of the Treaty 
of Constance, the little jndc])pndent town, which at this time had consi¬ 
derably increased in size, constituted itself a republic, after the example 
of a great many other Italian towns, upon the basis of a simple, a 
primitive constitution, of which our mason had left us an outline to 
meet the contingency. In 14G0,—a renuirkable date in our annuls,— 
the tyrant Sigismond Malatcsta declared war against Count Urban, one 
of the vassals of Pope Pius 11., and repulsed the Pontifical troops who 
had hastened to combat the oppressor. At the very moment when 
the soldiers of the Pope were flying in all directions, a small hut hardy 
and disciplined band was seen dcscciuling from this mountain, who, 
dashing up, rallied the fugitives, and, putting themselves at their head, 
very speedily cut in pieces the army of Malatesta. These unexpected 
auxiliaries, who seemed to descend from heaven, were the citizen 
soldiers of our republic, who that day saved the states of the church and 
Pontifical Rome. 

His Holiness, full of gratitude, by way of recompensing our ancestors 
for their generous and timely devotion, ceded to them in full property 
the small castles of Senavallc, Fuelano, Mongiardino, and Fiorentino, 
which stood lower down the mountain, and the village of Piggio, which 
lay in the plain. This was the most splendid epoch of our republic, 
but it was well-nigh the period also of its decay, the beginning of its 
ruin. When the Emperors of the West quitted Rome for Byzantium, 
they gave the signal for the invasion of the barbarians. When the 
republic of San Marino quitted its rock, and descended into the valley, 
it was also preparing its lower empire, its invasion of the barbarians, 
of foreigners and spoilers, Already ideas of ambition and conquest 
began to ferment in Marinese minds; masters of four little castles 
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and a village, our ancestors had expensive day dreams about conquering 
the duchy at large; Rome perhaps; nay, why not all Italy! They 
were, in short, in a very fair way of incurring the merited fate of their 
neighbours; it was well-nigh all over with the republic of San Marino, 
when, as Providence would have it, the Nestor of the place, our 
Calebas, or, in other words, our clergyman, said one day to the 
republic, when it was assembled at church, ‘ My children, the nearer 
you get to earth, the further you are from heaven. Please to remember 
the Csesars and our mason. The Caesars were undone, because they 
aimed at the empire of the world. The mason has hitherto kept you 
in peace and happiness and independence by his salutary maxim■ 

Ip you would be happy, remain at home. 

Are you tired of peace and happiness and independence; or will you 
return to your maxim ? ’ * We will, we will! * cried the assembly, with 

one voice, full of emotion; ‘ let us remain at home, let us ifemain on our 
mountain top, let us remain free and happy.’ And forthwith, quitting 
the castles and the village, the republic of San Marino clambered up to 
its rock once more, where it has taken good care to remain ever since, 
free as the air it breathes, happy as the birds that fly around it, under 
the mild and paternal protection of the Holy See. 

“ Well, signor, our little nest of republicans lived thus respected, or 
rather forgotten, amid the revolutions which were upsetting all the rest 
of Italy. At one period alone was our repose disturbed, nay, our 
existence in imminent danger; but the Marinese and their brave captains 
resisted the enemy, as the Romans resisted the terrible Hannibal. And 
who do you imagine was our Hannibal ? One of the greatest politicians 
of modern times, no less a personage than the Cardinal Alberoni in 
person.” 

“ What! ” I interrupted, “ he who, from a bell-ringer and a cook, rose 
to be the arbiter of Europe ? ” 

And who was very near confiscating La Belle France for the benefit 
of the Spanish monarchy. However, at this time the bell-ringer, who 
made himself cardinal, had become something little better than a parish 
priest, for he was in involuntary retirement, with the dignified charge of 
pontifical legate at Ravenna, and at full leisure to meditate upon the 
instability of all mundane things. But you may imagine* that a prince 
of the church, so warlike, a mitred conqueror, who had been at the 
point of turning a dozen kingdoms topsy-turvy, could not rest quiet in 
such a miserable little cage. 

“ Now, one fine morning, it happened that he caught sight of our little 
snuggery at the mountain's top; and forthwith the invader, par exceU 
lence, determined to lay hands upon us, as a cadeau for the Sovereign 
Pontiff. , 

” And what could the acquisition of an imperceptible republic be to 
the masterly diplomatist, wlio had held in his hand the destinies of all 
Europe } A pure bagatelle. AH that was wanting was sometliing in 
the way of a pretext, and this presented itself just in the nick of time. 

“The Government of San Marino, which never gave refuge to male¬ 
factors, had arrested within its territory several men accused of a number 
of robberies at Loretto. Under the pretence of claiming cognizance of 
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the matter, in the name of the Pope, Alberoni gent some officers of 
police to demand the prisoners. The Marinese answered, that they 
would deliver them up as soon as certain preliminary legal forms had 
been gone through. The Cardinal, who expected* this reply, imme¬ 
diately wrote word to Rome, that San Marino had become a second 
Geneva, in the bosom of Italy, thanks to certain innovators there; but 
that he had reason to know that all the principal men in the republic 
were anxious to become Roman subjects. This tickled the fancy of the 
Papal prime minister, Cardinal Finao, who forthwith instructed Alberoni 
to * approach the frontiers’ of this new Geneva, and ascertain the exact 
condition of matters. 

** The Legate of Ravenna took a much more decided step. By way of 
settling this little affair off-hand, he marched with some soldiers up our 
mountain, and, entering the capital as a conqueror, summoned the repub¬ 
lic of San Marino to take in his presence the oath of fealty to the Holy 
See. A few of the more timid presented themselves, and were about to 
obey the requisition, when Captain Giangi rushed to the spot, and, 
regarding the Cardinal with a tierce air, exclaimed, ‘ On the first of 
October I took an oath of fealty to my lawful prince, the republic 
of San Marino; I now confirm and renew that oath,’ Joseph Onofrio, 
the second captain, lustily seconded him j and, when Alberoni ordered 
these brave gonfaloniers to be arrested, the whole republic rose and 
threatened to rush to arms in defence of their magistrates; so the Car¬ 
dinal let them alone, and merely declared the republic at an end. 

Happily the Pope had heard of liis prime minister’s blunder, and had 
immediately despatched an envoy, the Cardinal Enriguez, who altogether 
repudiated, in his master’s name, the saying and doings of Cardinals 
Finao and Alberoni, and solemnly renewed his Holiness’s recognization 
of our ancient republic. ’Twas bad enough to have been outtricked by 
the Abb6 Dubois, but to be thwarted by Captain Giangi and Captain 
Onofrio! 'twas an intolerable reflection for the man who had well-nigh 
upset all Europe; the vexation hastened poor Alberoni’s end, and we 
went on as quietly and comfortably as before. 

** Some sixty years after that, we had to do with another conqueror of 
your acquaintance, a still more formidable one, General Buonaparte, In 
his progress through Italy he stopped for a day at Rav ^nna. A depu¬ 
tation waited upon him. 

“ * Who are you, gentlemen ?’ said he. 

“ * General, we are the representatives of the Republic of San Marino/ 

•* * How! a republic here ?’ 

** ‘Yes, general; the eldest sister of the French Republic, by more 
than twelve centuries I * 

The gr^at man put various inquiries to our deputation as to their 
government, their institutions, their history, and they told him much the 
same that I have just told you. 

“ ‘And so for thirteen centuries you have been perched up on your 
mountain top, have you ?' 

" ‘ Yes, general; and we hope to remain there for a great many cen¬ 
turies more, if it please God and the Conqueror of Italy.’ 

“ ‘ Assuredly, gentlemen,’ was the gracious reply; * I shall have much 
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pleasure in according you my protection, and increasing your power into 
the bargain. Come; how say you; should you like to have the ancient 
Duchy of Urbine ?’ 

“ ‘ General/ replied the chief of the deputation, ‘ we have an old 
maxim left us by our founder:— 

To BE HAPPY, YOU MUST REMAIN AT HOME. 

That maxim has ])een the safeguard of our liberty and happiness, and to 
that maxim we desire to adhere. Accept, however, our best thanks for 
your generous offer.’ 

“ liie general smiled in an odd sort of way, and reflected. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
said he, at last, ‘ the old fellow you speak of was in the right of it. 
But he was a mason, you say; I am a soldier; every man to his calling. 
Remain on your mountain, gentlemen; I shall not interfere with you. 
You appear to be very good sort of people. Rely upon me as your 
protector.’ ' * 

** ‘ Be more,’ cried all the deputies together, in a fit of enthusiasm; 
‘ be our fellow-citizen; suffer us to inscribe your illustrioul^ name in our 
golden book, among the Patricians of San Marino.’ 

“ ‘ With all my heart,’ replied Napoleon; ‘ and your new fellow- 
citizen will defend your independence against whomsoever may assail it.’ 

“ And he kept his word. While all the rest of Europe was agitated 
to the foundation, as though by an earthquake, our republic remained free 
and tranquil. More than once he renewed his offer of extending our 
territories, but wc stuck to the mason’s maxim. Ah! if he himself had 
had the wit to adopt it, or even if, after the disaster of Waterloo, he had 
called to mind that he was still a citizen of San Marino, a patrician 
inscribed on her golden book, he would have found an asylum there.” 

** You jest,” cried I; “ had he come here he would have turned 
your little republic, as he had already turned all the rest of Europe, 
topsy-turvy. The great agitator was not a man to practise for one 
single month the ethics of San Marino.” 

“ You are right,” replied my new acquaintance; the eagle would 
not have remained in his eyrie. The patrician would have made him¬ 
self king, and God knows what we should have become.” 

** You would have become the masters of the world ; or the slaves of 
Austria.” 

Ah, yes ; we have done much better by remaining in our nest. But 
here we are.” 

The summit of the mountain was, indeed, attained, and I entered my 
friend’s capital. We were received by a detachment of five carabiniers; 
guardians of the liberties of their country. 

You see before you,” said my conductor, a portion of our 
standing army. Its entire strength is sixty men, quite enough to main¬ 
tain the peace, external and internal, for we have no 4meute^, as you call 
them, among ourselves, and we do not meddle with other people. 
Besides, for that matter, every citizen is a soldier at need. You 
see,” he continued, as, passing up the High-street, we entered the 
square, “ our capittd is not so brilliant a one as yours, by a great deal; 
but we are peaceful, free, and happy; we ai*e exempt from political 
change or parliamentary squabbling. Our constitution is just the same 
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as it was centuries ago; and our public burdens arc just ten francs 
a-head, producing a superb budget of 70,000 francs, which pays the 
army and all other charges of government, without our having to borrow 
a farthing from anybody. Well, Signor Francese.'what think you of 
our republic ?” 

"Tliink! why, I think that if it did not exist it ought to be invented. 
Adieu, iiignor Console; in iny wwlks about my own capital I shall often 
exclaim, ' 0, Sancte Marino, om pro nobis /’ ” 


SON G. 


^ Still, still tliou haiintcst me 
Sweet breathed melody, 

Which erst my lady warbled soft and low ; 

When thro’ the lattice bright 
Tlie slant sun ])ourcd his light, 
fiathing the oriel in his rosy flow— 

Deepening her cheek’s rich flush, gilding her hair, 

As clothed in light she sat, like habitant of fair. 

ITiat pleasant strain is o’er— 

Tliat sliuit sun shines no more— 

Or beauteous lady to her soft lute singing: 

That vision rare hath fled. 

And hopes that nourislMid 

My trusting heart, as swift their flight are winging,— 
And like some wrecked adventurer I stand, 

Whose argosy hath sunk upon some fatal strand. 

Careless I saw the rav 
Vanish quite away— 

Unmourning listened to the lute’s last chord; 

Yet never dreamed that she,— 

* My priceless argosy, 

Wherein the riches of my heart were stored,— 

Could change like them, and that her smile would flee, 
Like as the fading ray—the bygone melody. 


n. L. 
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Though many years have elapsed since I first perused the admirable 
narrative in which Chainisso makes us acquainted with the fate of Peter 
Schlemihl, I have not forgotten the feeling of awe that took possession 
of me on reading his marvellous adventures. A circumstance that 
lately occurred brought it in its most vivid colours before me. I relate 
it, in the hope of interesting, not only those to whom the story of 
Schlemihl is familiar, but also others, who, being as yet in ignorance of 
his history, may be induced to make themselves acquainted with it. To 
render myself intelligible to this latter class, it will, however, be necessary 
to give a slight sketch of his story. 

Peter Schlemihl barters his shadow for riches, and a life of misery is 
the consequence of the unholy bargain. 

“ His shadow !” cries every one, astonished. 

So it was; and a little reflection will show the value of this neglected 
follower, and the evil that would attend his loss. 

The shadow, like original sin, was bom with man, and has in like 
manner been his inheritance for tliousands of years. All the ills incident 
to mortals leave him unharmed. No sword has ever reached him; no 
flame burnt him. Neither hunger, pestilence, nor poverty can anni> 
hilate him. Unrefined by education, he is equally bound to the barba¬ 
rian and the civilised man ; to the fool and the wise ; the negro and the 
white. With all lias he struggled on, through difliculty and danger, a 
true and faithful companion. Learn, then, to honour tliy shadow! 

For those who do not feel convinced of his worth, 1 will quote the 
words of Schlemihl himself. 

“ I looked around, hut as fur as the eye could reach nothing was to 
he seen save the wide extending monotonous plain. No bush, no tree, 
not a stone on which to lay my weary head; no sound broke the death¬ 
like stillness; nothing was stirring; no lowering cloud to remind me of 
my distant enemies, nor fluttering bird to recidl my forsaken friends. I 
felt that I had no longer any connexion with my fellow-creatures; that 
1 was alone—deserted—lost. The sun was setting as I rose, when, lo! 
a second figure rose before me, an old friend—a faithful comjianion—my 
shadow. The same that had formerly glided with me over verdant 
meadows and through flowery vales; that had been reflected in the 
nioonlight on the marble pillars of palaces, and stretched itself at my 
feet as, by the light of some expiring taper, I waited at the given ren¬ 
dezvous. In joy and in sorrow, in prosperity and misfortune, it had 
ever clung to me. I eagerly stretched out my hands; the shadow 
followed my example. I raised them towards heaven, and it imitated 
my movements. I threw myself on my knees, and with me knelt my 
shadow. I was comforted; and when to others not a shade of hope 
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would have appeared, I drew immediate consolation from my shadow, 
for it had forsaken all, smiling landscapes, stately halls, and luxurious 
palaces, to follow me, and now lay quiet and contented by my side on 
the hard sand of the desert.” " 

We will suppose that by some chance a man should lose his shadow. 
Would it be possible to repair the loss of this second self ? Never! 
A leg may be carved, a linger turned, but who can create an artificial 
shadow } 

In an unguarded moment Peter Schlemihl parted with his; but had 
he known the friend he was resigning, he would as soon have signed 
away his soul. No sooner did his fellow-creatures perceive the loss, 
than they averted their faces from him, and none would hold communion 
with the shadowless being. It was then that, after the most desperate 
expedients to repair this loss, Satan, observing his despair at the failure 
of his efforts, cunningly offered to return the dearly-prized shadow in 
exchange for his soul. Happily he had strength to rc.sist this tempta¬ 
tion ; and retiring from the world, he dedicated himself to the study of 
nature, assisted by the wonderful seven-league boots, which were pro¬ 
bably bestowed on him by some mighty power that approved and pro¬ 
tected him. But to my tale. 

My luggage had preceded me to the diligence; and as I hurried into 
the coach-yard, I could hear the conductor calling over the numbers of 
his passengers. 

“ Number eight I” 

“ Here, here ! ” exclaimed I. 

“ Cabriolet, left-hand corner,” said he. 

“ How delightful! ” thought I, the very place I should have selected; 
for besides being insured against more than two unpleasant companions, 
I shall be able to see the country.” Tlie conductor opened the door, 
and I got in. Good heavens! the whole coupe was crammed with band- 
boxes, from the largest to the smallest sizes, round, square, oblong, blue, 
black, and white, a perfect chaos of pasteboard. But my attention was 
not long fixed upon the boxes, for in the opposite comer, nearly buried 
under them, sat a female, whose pretty face soon attracted my admira¬ 
tion. A delicately-formed Grecian nose, a complexion of dazzling fair¬ 
ness, added to large blue eyes, with long silky lashes, formed a picture 
that reconciled me in a moment to the obnoxious band-boxes. It was 
completed by two long braids of dark brown hair that fell from under 
the snowy cap, and contrasted delightfully with the brilliancy of her 
complexion. “ I wonder what she is ? ” thought I. “ Either a lady’s maid 
or a milliner,” I answered to my own question. Arranging my features 
into their most insinuating expression, sinking my voice into its softest 
tone, and pulling up my shirt-collar, I said— 

“ Shall I havff the pleasure of your company as far as F-? ** 

Yes,” she replied, “ I am going to F-, where I hope to arrive 

this evening, as I have much to do there.” 

“ Indeed!” I said, glancing at the heap of packages, ** the business is 
urgent, no doubt ? ” 

Oh yes,” she returned, “ I am taking the last fashions to the 
Countess of C—— 
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I was about to reply, but the postilion was already mounted and 
blowing his horn; and everybody knows that when a Grerman postilion 
blows his horn, his hearers bless themselves, and wait in silence till he 
has finished. The conductor sprang to his seat, the horses moved on; 
when, just as I was congratulating myself on being alone with the pretty 
milliner, the door was suddenly opened, and there appeared—Good 
Heavens! Could it be a man ? Did ever mortal see limbs of such out¬ 
rageous longitude ? While I gazed at him with doubt and astonish¬ 
ment, he, not even giving himself the trouble to wait till the steps were 
let down, made but one stride from the pavement to the middle place in 
the cabriolet; and while one long spindle-shank still rested on the ground, 
his old white hat actually touched the window at the opposite comer. The 
question where he was to find room in a coup^, already half-filled with 
band-boxes, seemed for the first time to occur to him ; but he did not 
suffer it to embarrass him long, for, stretching out his Rrm, he quietly 
began to stow them away in the pockets and under the seat. He then 
packed the rest neatly togetlier, and gradually drawing his lengthy limbs 
into the coach, took his place between me and the milliner. How he got 
there. Heaven only knows! but, without causing the least inconvenience 
to either of us, there he sat, doubled together like a bat with folded 
wings. 

A general silence followed his entrance; the conversation had been 
interrupted, and no one seemed disposed to commence a fresh one. I 
threw several side glances at the new comer. He was an elderly man, 
on whose sallow face time had ploughed many a furrow. His long 
aquiline nose almost concealed two small eyes so deeply sunk in liis 
liead, that it was impossible to judge of their colour, while the wrinkles 
that surrounded the corners of his large, ill-shaped mouth, gave a dis¬ 
agreeable expression to his countenance, that was by no means dimi¬ 
nished by a long chin covered with a scanty red beard. A shabby hat, 
only partially concealed a head of bushy hair of the same unpleasing 
hue. His dress consisted of a dark grey coat, the cuffs of which did not 
reach to within six inches of his wrists. Trousers of the same material, 
and as short as the coat-slccvcs, completed the costume of this strange 
figure. A small steel chain induced me to suppose he possessed a 
watch, the only visible luggage he had brought with him. 

The reader will easily imagine that this was an apparition little calcu¬ 
lated to create a favourable impression on a young and handsome 
woman, and yet, seated between me and the fair occupant of the other 
comer, I might as well have had the Chinese wall in his place. Had he 
been one of the handsomest men living I could not have felt a more 
thorough detestation of him than I did. There was a something, too, in 
his appearance not entirely strange to me; and although I could not 
recollect that I h&d ever seen his face before, its expression seemed 
familiar. This circumstance perplexed and annoyed me. At length the 
stranger looked hard at me, and seemed desirous of breaking the long 
silence; but, meeting with no encouragement on my part, he turned to 
the milliner, and asked, in a drawling voice, from whence she came? 

** From R-was the answer. 

“ No offence, I hope,** continued the stranger. “ Arc you going to 
F-?” 
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“ I am,” she replied. 

“ On business, I suppose ?” was the next question. 

“ Yes. And where do you come from ?” she continued, witli a view 
as it seemed of avoiding further questioning. * 

** Wliere do 1 come from ?” he replied, with a chuckling laugh. “ I 
have just left Hamburg. Have you ever been at Hamburg? Fine city,” 
he went on, “ large city—rich city. 1 made a good thing of it at 
Hamburg,” rubbing his hands together, as if recalling some pleasant 
recollections. 

“ From Hamburg!” 1 rejieated to myself. “ Why, it was in Ham¬ 
burg that-” I wonder what sort of business he had in Ham¬ 

burg ? 

At this moment the ])ostilion began to curse and swear, as postilions 
alone know how. His rage was certainly excusable, for the lash of his 
whip having entangled itself in the harness, he had, after ten minutes 
spent in trying to di.sengagc it. at length lost his patience, and given a 
sudden jerk tlial had broken the wliqjcord. He could no longer crack 
his whip, and, after a fruitless search in his pockets for a new lash, he 
turned as a last resource to the cou])e, and asked if any one could give 
him a piece of string. Before I had time to recollect whether I could 
assist him, my long neighbour had unbuttoned the three top buttons of 
his coat, and, taking a snuill roll of whipcord from his breast pocket, 
olfered it to the postilion. Tlie latter seemed to receive it as a matter 
of course, and, cutting it into two equal parts, he put the one by for 
some future cmergencv» mid having mended his whip with the other, 
commenced cracking it with redoubled energy. 

We were now commencing the descent of a steep hill, and the con¬ 
ductor sprang from his box in order to put the drag on, when his foot 
slipped and he fell witli some violence on a heaji of stones at the road¬ 
side. Shocked at the accident, I jumped out of the coach to offer my 
assistance. Fortunately, he had received no other injury than a slight 
cut on the face, from which the blood flowed pretty freely, 

“ Has anybody a piece of sticking-plaster?” said he. 

No sooner was the question asked, than the stranger again opened 
his shabby coat, and drawing forth a large black leather pocket-book, 
took a sheet of court-plaster from it, and offered it to the wounded man. 
He tore off a piece, applied it to the cut, and thrusting the remainder 
into his pocket, quickly mounted his scat, and at the word ‘ ‘ Forwards! ’ * 
the coach rolled on. 

You have tom your cloak,” said the milliner, as I regained my 
place. On examination I found she was right. There was a large rent 
in the blue lining. 

** If I had a^needle and thread, I would soon mend it,” she continued. 

Scarcely had she finished speaking before our companion once more 
opened his coat, drew forth the pocket-book, and, taking out a small 
packet of needles and some blue silk, offered them to her. 

We now stopped to change horses, and my pretty companion had only 
just time to finish her task before we were once more in motion. 

“ How tiresome not to have scissors,” said she. 

That the scissors immediately made their appearance out of the same 
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coat, the same pocket, and the same pocket-book, now caused me no 
astonishment. I thanked the pretty sempstress, assuring her that I 
should look on the darn in my cloak as a souvenir. She blushed, and to 
hide her confusion, commenced praising the needles. My neighbour 
assured her that they were English, and requested her to accept them, 
whicli she did without further remark. 

“ The incarnate fiend!” thought I; “he has everything at his com¬ 
mand, he serves everybody, and yet no one thanks him.” 

Each moment I became more uneasy at his presence. The air wliich 
had been so cold as to force us to keep everything closely shut, now 
seemed thick and sultry. 1 opened the window, and wishedfor a storm, 
rain, wind, thunder, anything, in sliort, to change the atmosphere. 

“ I will smoke,” thought I. After asking the pretty milliner if she 
oljjocted to the smell of tobacco, , and receiving a negative answer, I 
begjm filling my pipe. Like most smokers I generally cany a flint and 
steel with me, but on the i)rcsent occasion I had lost or mislaid the 
former. While I was vainly seeking it, my mysterioils neighbour 
handed me a piece of ready-lighted tinder, which he took out of a 
small box drawn from his fathomless pocket. 1 hesitated to accept it; 
but he quietly placed it in my ])ipe, and I began smoking without even 
thinking of thanking him for the civility. 

Suddenly the small window which communicates with the interior of 
the coach was opened, and a voice asked if anybody had a smelling- 
bottle, as a lady was taken faint. What could be expected but that our 
friend should plunge his hmid into his pocket and draw forth a large 
bottle of salts, which disappeared like magic through the opening. The 
irritation of iny nerves became so intolerable at these proceedings, that 
to divert my attention I attempted conversation. 

“ Do you know,” I said, addressing myself to the milliner “ that wc 
shall have the opportunity of seeing a magnificent exhibition of pic¬ 
tures at F-?” 

“ Would you like to look over the catalogue ?” interrupted the Grey¬ 
coat, at the same time placing one in ray hand. I had in vain endea¬ 
voured to prociu*e one at the town of R-. 

“ Nothing is impossible to him, that is certain,” thought I. 

“ Will you be able to find your way in the bustle of a large com¬ 
mercial town ?” 1 continued to the milliner. 

“ I believe it will be difficult,” she returned, '* as it is my first visit 
to F- 

In that case you should get a plan of the town,” I remarked. 

“ It gives me great pleasure to be able to offer you one,” said the 
stranger, with his peculiar laugh, while he presented her with the map in 
question. ^ 

“ Oh! here is the theatre,” she exclaimed, as her eye ran over it; 
” I wonder what is to performed to-night?” 

That you may easily see,” said the unknown, handing her a play¬ 
bill, that appeared still wet from the printing-press. 

The face of the young milliner lighted up with pleasure; but as for me, 
my very flesh crept, and I resolved to remain silent, lest some inadver¬ 
tently expressed wish should give this limb of Satan an opportunity of 
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laying me nnder some new obligation. I had already seen enough to 
make me certain he was no mortal. Whipcord, court-plaster, needles, 
silk, tinder, smelling-bottles, catalogue, map, and playbill, all had come 
out of his pocket, and that, before the wish to see them had been well 
uttered. I felt certain that if a wheel had broken, a horse fallen, or an 
extra chaise been required, he would, with the greatest facility, have 
provided for the want out of the same pocket. There was no longer 
any possibilty of doubt—it was the Evil One—Satan himself lurking 
within the uncouth form of the traveller. 

I was interrupted in my reverie by the diligence suddenly stopping, 
I jumped out, and making an inward vow that nothing should induce 
me to take my place again next this dangerous being, I called the con¬ 
ductor aside. 

** Who is the tall gentleman that was in the coupe with me ?" 

** Can’t say; he came too late to be entered on my way-bill." 

“ But is there no name on his luggage 

** Luggage*!" repeated the conductor; he has got it all on his 
back. He has no extra weight to pay for like you." 

Everything seemed to confirm my suspicions. He could not be a 
merchant, and come from Hamburg without luggage. I sat down on a 
small bench before the post-house. The sun was already sinking and 
shot its rays horizontally from under a cloud, shedding a soothing 
warmth over me, and throwing my shadow in dark outline on the newly 
whitewashed wall behind me. 

As I remained resting my chin on my stick, lost in thought, I was 
roused by a well-known voice. I looked up and saw the owner of the 
grey coat approaching. Much as I wished to avoid him I found it 
impossible to move away. I felt nailed to the spot where I sat, like a 
bird under the fascinating gaze of the rattlesnake. Advancing to within 
four paces of me, the stranger raised his hat, and mumbled some sort 
of salutation. Summoning all my energies for a last effort, 

“ What is it you want with me ?" I asked, in, I believe, a somewhat 
unsteady voice. 

“ I beg pardon for interrupting you," he replied, with a low bow, 
“ but if you would only allow me-" 

** Allow wbat, in the devil’s name ?" 

The stranger advanced another step, pointed to the wall, and muttered 
half aloud, “ Wliat a very beautiful shadow!" 

I shrank back upon my scat, My blood froze, and I remained for a 
moment incapable of speech, but motioning him away with my hand. 
There was now no longer any do\ibt that he was the same evil being 
who had cheated poor Schlemihl of his shadow in Hamburg. And 
should I con|inue to travel with him } —Never! I would die first! 

I wiped the sweat from my forehead, and entering a coach-office, 
placed a thaler in the hand of the conductor, with a request that he 
would remove my dreaded companion to the interior. He smiled as he 
cast a sly glance at the pretty milliner. Grod knows, he attributed my 
conduct to any but the right cause. My object was, however, gained, 
and 1 once more took my place, with lightened heart, in the coup^, 
where I passed the rest of my journey in agreeable conversation with my 
fair neighbour. 
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Having imprudently named the hotel where 1 intended stopping, and 
feeling no wish to be followed by the owner of the grey coat, I deter¬ 
mined on changing my plan ; and although the house 1 now made choice 
of was at sonic distance from the coach-office, 1 prefcired any incon¬ 
venience to the risk of again meeting liim. Accordingly, after waiting 
some time for mv luggage, I proccetled to the hotel. Tlie rain descended 
in torrents; 1 had lioated myself in walking, and was drenched to the 
skin; this, added probably to the excitement 1 )iad undergone in the 
day, made me feci restless and feverish, and 1 retired early to bed. 
Heavens, what a niglit! Shall I ever forget it? 'Phere I lay, tossing 
and tumbling from side to side, vainly endcavoni'ing to sleep; and when 
at length 1 closed my eyes, the most fearful images pi-e^ented them¬ 
selves to my heated imagination. 

At one moment I was followed by Peter Schlomihl in propria persona; 
at another the grey-coated stranger, with his chuekling laugh, was ]»er- 
suudiiig me to sell my shadow to him. Then came sliadows without 
owners, followed liy the shadowlcss beings llieinselves, ;fnd amongst 
them my own figure. Then, again, as 1 walked, it seemed that my 
shadow was restored, while tlie dreaded stranger following appeaj'cd as 
if watching an opportiinitv to ))ilfer il from me. 

On awaking in the morning I found myself so indisposed as to he 
compelled to send for a physician, w'ho wrote a ])rcsci*iplion and onlered 
me to keep mv bed. This I did for two days, but, on tlie third, iindijig 
myself eonsidcrahly better, I rose and dre*'sed myself. The fii'st })erson 
1 met on entering the public room of the inn \sas the waiter, vlio 
informed me that during mv illness a gentleman had frecjncntly in(|uired 
after me, and had been anxious to see me; which, liowever, had not hocn 
allowed, in consequence of the physician’s orders that 1 should be kcj)t 
jjcrfeetly quiet and imdisturhed. 

“ Did he leave his name?” 1 asked. 


“ He did not, sir, ljut will call again to-morrow; he is a very tall, thin 
gentleman, and wears a grey coat.” 

Tt was clear! Sats^w'as following me, detennined not to lose Ins prey. 
The coach started at se\en o’clock every evening—liow fortunate! I 


secured a j)lacc, sent my luggage to the ofiice, and waited in trembling 
till the hour should come that would sec me safelv out of the town of 

m 


]'’-. As the time approached 1 became uneasy. 1 locked the door, 

and every footstep made my heart beat with redoubled violence. Could 
I escape him! Ila! a <[uarter to seven. 'Phank God! 1 flew' to the 
office, scarcely daring to look round for fear of seeing the accursed Grey¬ 
coat ; nor till we were fairly outside the town, and the horses proceeding 
at a brisk pace, did I feel sufficiently secure to uiimuffie my face, which 
I had concealed in the folds of my cloak. 

' Ilow greatly was 1 surprised, in glancing at the only person who, 
besides myself, occupied the coup^, to recogniv«e the pretty features of 
tlie milliner. She seemed equally pleased at the meeting, as it gave her 
opportunity of talking over evei^thing she had seen during the three 
days piisscd in F-. 

What a didcrcncc in our recollections of the same place. She had 
visit'd theatre.’^, exhibitions, tea-gardens, overylhing, in fact, that could 
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render her stay a^eoahle, while I Imd been in bed with a raging fever. 
The time passed quickly as she related, and I listened, to all she had 
heard and seen, till at length (there must be an end to everything, even 
to a pretty woman’s conversation) she had nothing more to tell. We 
had remained silent for some time, wdien, suddenly recollecting the grey- 
coated stranger, “Have you ever seen our former travelling companion?’^ 
I asked. 

“ Oh, yes!” replied she, “he has been with me often; but wc only 
concluded our business thi.s morning.’* 

“ What!” I exclaimed, as dreadfully shocked, I involuntarily looked 
round for the tlioiiglitless sliadow. Tlut it w'as already dark, and I was 
forced to remain in ])ainfnl uncertainty. 

“ ^’cs,” she continued ; “ he is verv clever; he took niy shadow in a 


minute.” 

Your shadow!” 1 exclaimed, almost beside mvself; “bow liorrible! 
and coaid vou allow it lo Ire taken ?” 


“ Why n?)t r” said she, seeininglv inucli astonished. 

And do you know, unUa[)])y girl, who that grcy-contod monster is?” 

" To b<* sure I do," rejilied the modiste, looking at me as tliougli she 
entertained some doul)t.s of my sanitv. “ I have got bis card and at 
the same time fumlding in a co(|iieti,>-]i little silk reticule, she held out to 
me a small piece of pasteboard, some three inches srpiare. I hesitated a 
moment before taking it, and \nguc ideas of burnt fingers passed 
through my mind ; but observing that mv comiianion’s pretty digits 
were unhinged l>\ the contact, 1 at length took the card. The follow¬ 
ing words were engraved uj^on it; — 

J. Zkizelk, from Hamhnrg, 

Take« profiles by the shadow. 


Tlir. CAPTAIN’S COW. 

^ ‘Xautical i^omancf. 

“ WatiT, wiiter I'Vi’rvwluTC, 

Ihit not n drop to drink,”—Coi.r.uino?;. 


It is a jolly Mariner 

As ever knew the liillows* stir. 

Or battled with the gale; 

TIis face is brown, his hair is black, 
And dow'n his broad gigantic back 
'riicre hangs a platted tail. 
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111 c'lufcters, as he rolls aJon^, 

His tarry mates around him thiong, 

W ho know his budget well; 
llctwixt Canton and Trinidad 
No JSeu-Ronmneer ever had 
yiich wondrous talcs to tell! 

Against the mast he leans aslope, 

And thence upon a coil of rope 
Slides down his pitchy “ starn;” 

Heaves up a lusty hem or two, 

And then at once without ado 
Regins to spin his yarn :— 

“As from Jamaica we did come. 

Laden with sugar, fruit, and rum, 

It blew a lieavv gale : 

A storm that scar’d the oldest men 
For three long days and nights, and then 
Tile wind began to fail. 

“ Still less and less, till on the mast 
Tfie sails began to flap at last, 

Tlic breezes blew so soft; 

Just only now and then a }Hirt‘, 

Till soon there was not wind enough 
To stir the viuie aloft. 

“ No, not a cat’s [law' anywhere: 

Hold up your finger in the air 
You couldn’t feel a breath ; 

For wily, in yonder storm that burst, 

'Flic wind that blew so hard at first 
Had blown! itself to death. 

“ No cloud aloft to throw a shade ; 

No distant breezy ripple made 
Tlie ocean dai*k below. 

No chcei ing sign of any kind ; 

Tlie more we whistled for the wind 
The more it did not blow. 
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“ 'llie hands were idle, one and all; 
No sail to reef against a scjuall; 

Nh) wliccl. no steering now ! 

Nolhin^ to do for man or mate, 

Ihit eliew their cuds and ruininate, 
Ju>'t like the Cajrtain’s Cow, 

“ Dav alter dav. day after day, 

necalm’d the Jollv Plaiitej’ lav, 

• ^ 

As if ‘<he had been jiioor’d ; 

'I'he sea Ih'Iow, the skv a-top 
Fierce hla/in£>; down, and not a droji 
Of water left aboard ! 

Day after da\, day alter day, 
Reealm’d the .lolly Planter lav, 

As still as anv io^; 

Tl)e parchinii' seamen stood about, 
Kaeh with his toii^nie a-lolliii" out, 
And panting like a dojr- 

“ A dof^ half mad with summer heat. 
And ruTinin^ up and down the street, 
Rv thirst quite overcome ; 

And not a drop in all the ship 
To moiKsten cracking tongue and lip. 
Except Jamaica rum! 

“ The very ])oultry in the coop 
Began to pine away and droop— 

The cock was first to go! 

And glad wc were on all our parts, 
He used to damp our very hearts 
With such a ropy crow. 

" Rut worst it was, wc did allow. 

To look upon the Captain’s Cow, 
Tliat daily seem’d to shrink : 

Deprived of water, hard or soft, 

For, though we tried her oft and oft. 
Tlie brine she wouldn’t drink; 
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“ iJut only turn’d her bloodyliot eye 
And muzzle up towards the sky, 

And j^ave a mosm of pain, 

A sort of hollow moan and sad, 

As if some brutish thought slic had 
To pray to heav’n for rain ; 

“ And sometimes with a steadfast stare 
Kept looking at the empty air. 

As if she saw, beyond, 

Sonic meadow in her native land. 

Where formerly slic used to stajid 
A-cooling in the pond. 

“ If 1 had only hud a drink 
Of water tlien, I almost think 
She would have bad the half; 

13ut a.s for John the (Carpenter, 

He couldn’t more have pitied her 
If he had been her calf. 

“ So soft of heart he was, and kind 
To any creature lame, or liUiuI, 

Unfortunate, or dumb : 

Whereby he made a sort of vow, 

In sympathising with the Cow, 

To give her half his rum;— 

An oath from which he never swci'v’d, 

For surely as the rum was serv’d 
lie shared the cheering dram; 

And kindly gave one half at least. 

Or more, to the complaining beast, 

Who took it like a lamb. 

“ At last with overclouding skies 
A breeze again began to rise. 

That stiffen'd to a gale : 

Steady, steady, and strong it blew ; 

And were not wc a joyous crew, 

As on the Jolly Flantcr flew 
Hencath a press of sail! 
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“ Swiftly Jolly riiuiter flew, 

And w'ere not we a joyous crew, 

At last to sig'ht the land ! 

A glee there was on every hrow, 

Ihat like a (fliristi.in soul the Cow 
A[)])ear’d to understand. 

“ And was not she, a mud-like thing. 

To land again and ta.^te the spring, 
Instead of fiery glass : 

About the verdant meads to seour, 

And snuff the lioiuw’d cowslip flow'er. 
And crop the juicy grass! 

“ Wliereby she grewv as plump aiul hale 
As any l)east that wears a tail, 

Her skin as sleek as silk; 

And through all parts of iMiglund now 
Is grown a very famous (’ow, 

Bv giving jlum-aiul-Milk!” 
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The ^Titcr of the following Letter, guesses so truly at the main cause 
of the delay in the puhlication of the ^)resont Niiirihcr, that our best 
explanation to our Subscribers will be, to give the epistle entire, vei'ha- 
tim ct lUei'utiM, —as addressed to the Editor: 



Ry 5 ^our not dimming out on the Furst, I conclude you are lade up 
—being notorus for enjoyin bad hclth. Pullmery, of course. Like iny 
poor Robert—for I’ve had a littery branch in my own hmunily—a j>eri- 
odical one like yourself, only every Sundav, insted of once a munlli; 
and as such, well knew what it was to write long-winded artieles with 
Weekly lungs. Poor fellow! As 1 often said, so mucli head work, and 
nothin hut Head work, will make a Cherubbiin of vou: and so it did.— 
Nothing hut write—write—write, and rcad~rcad—I’cad; and, as our 
Doctor says, it’s as bad to studdv till all is brown, as to drink till all is 
blew. JVlix vour cullers. And werv e*ood advice it is—when it can be 
follerd, witch is not always the case : for if necessity has no l^aw, it has 
a good deal of Jiittcraturo, and Anthers must rite what they must. 

“ As poor Robert used to say about seddontary habits, it’s very well, 
says he, to tell ino about—like JVIr. Wordsworth’s single man as grew 
dubble — stieking to my cliair ; but if there’s no sitting, says he, 
ther’ll be no hatching: and if 1 do brood too much at my desk it’s 
heeause there’s a brood expected from me om‘{‘ a week. Oh, its very 
well, says he. to cry D]). np with you; and go and fetch a walk, and 


take a look at the daisies, 


when you’ve sold your mind to MidV Stofilis; 


and there’s a 


Divil waiting for your last proofs, 


as lie did for Doctor 


Forster’s. 1 know it’s killin me, says he; Init if 1 die of overwork it’s 


in the way of my vacation. Poor hoy! I did all I could to nurridge 
him: Mock Turkey soo]) and strong slops, and Wormv J‘*llv and Island 
Moss ; hut he couldn’t eat. And no wiinder; for mental l.iher, as the 
Doctor said, wares out the stiimmack as well as the Rranes. mid so he’d 
been spinning out Ins inside like a spider. And a sjiitlcr he did look at 
last, sure cnufT—one of that sort, with long sjiindlc legs, and only a 
<lot of a Roddv in tlie middle. 
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Another bad thing is scttin up alliiiteas my Sun did, but it’s all 
agin Natur. Not 1)ut what sum must, and partickly the writers of 
Polliticks for the Papers; hut they ruin the Constitushun. And, besides, 
even Poetry is aj)t to get prosy after twelve or one; and some late authors 
read very sleepy. Ihit as poor Robert said, wluit is one to do when no 
day is long enuff for one’s work, nor no muiith eitlicr. And to he 
sure, April, June, Novcinher, and Septendiei, are all short rauntlis, but 
Fehber-trry.^ However, one grate thing is, relaxing—if you can. As 
the Doctor used to sav, what made Jack a dull hoy—why being idwajs 
in the workhouse and never at the playliouso. So get out of your gownd 
and slippers, say.s he, and put on y(»ur Rest 'niings and unbend yourself 
like a Roan. .If you’ve ])ccn at your poeticle flights, go and look at 
the Terns Tuiujel; and if you’re tired cd lieing Wit(\, go and S})eiKl }i 
lioiir with the Wax Wurk. The mind I'equires a (^ninge as well as 
tlie merchants. 

So take my advice, Sir—a motlier’s advice—and relax a littel. 1 
know what it is; You want l>rassiiig. a change of Hair, and more stum- 
muek. And yt)ii ought to ware fiauniii, and take tonieks. Do you ever 
drink Rit^ses Pail It’s as good as eammomile ’Pea. Rut above all, 
tlierc’s one thing I’d rcciimmend to you: Steal Wine. It’s been a savin 
to sum invallids. 

“ Hoping you will excuse this lildjcrty from a Stranger, but a well- 
meening one, 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ A SirnscRiiiCKK.” 


*** Tlic Kditor regrets that he cannot make use of the Contributions 
of the ftdiowing Contributors: whieli lie at the Office, 1, Adam- 
Street, Adelpbi.—P. P. of Oxford. — Margery.—Aloimtebmik.— 
' Lays of the Lovely.” — Tom Pipes. — O. P. Q. — “ Tlie Song 
of the Stocking.” — P. R. O. — Nobody. — " The. Pleasnrs of 
Simperthy.” — H. H. — Jartor. Many other Pajicrs await 
a first reading; and a few perhajis, a last one. 
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A H A kl 4^i4 ^ 

And noisG in every street— 

The murmur of many tongues. 

The noise of numerous feet—* 

While round the Workhouse door 
The Labouring Classes Hock, 

For why ? the Overseer of the Poor 
Is setting the Workhouse Clock. 

Who does not hear the tramp 
Of thousands speeding along 
Of either sex and various stump, 
Sickly, crippled, or strong, 

Walking, limping, creej»ing 
From court, and alley, and lane. 

But all in one direction sweeping 
Like rivers that seek the main ? 


Aran..— no. iv. voi.. i. 
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Will) does not see thera sally 
From mill, and garret, and room, * 

In lane, and court and alley, 

From homos in poverty’s lowest valley, 
Furnislied with shuttle and loom— 

Poor slaves of Civilization’s galley— 

And in the road and footways rally, 

As if for the Day of Doom ? 

Some, of hardly human form, 

Stunted, crooked, and crippled hy toil; 

■ Dingy with smoke and dust and oil. 

And smirch’d besides with vicious soil, 

% 

Clustering, mustering, all in a swarm. 
Fatljer, mother, and careful child, 

Looking as if it had never smiled— 

'I'he Sempstress, lean, and weary, and wan, 
With only the ghosts of garments on — 
The Weaver, her sallow neighbour, 

The grim and sooty Artisan ; 

Every soul—child, woman, or man, 

Who lives—or dies—by labour. 

{?Hrred by^sn overwhelming zeal, 

And social impulse, a terrible throng! 
Leaving shuttle, and needle, and wheel, 
Furnace, and grindstone, spindle, and reel, 
Thread, and yarn, and iron, and steel— 
Yea, rest and the yet untasted meal— 
Gushing, rushing, crushing along, 

■A very torrent of Man I 
’'tIjPggd by the sighs of sorrow and wrong, 
OKiwn at last to a hurricane strong, 

Stop its course who can ! 

Stop who can its onward course 
And Irresistible moral force; 

0 ! vain and idle dream I 
For surely as men are all akin, 

Whether of fair or sable skin, 

According to Nature’s scheme, 

That Human Movement contains within 
A Blood-Power stronger than Steam. 
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Oinvani, onward, with hasty feet, 

They swarm—and westward still— 

Masses born to drink and eat, 

But starving- amidst Whitechapel’s meat, 

And famishing down Cornhill! 

Through the Poultry—hut still unfed— 

Christian Charity, hang your head I 
Hungry—passing the Street of Bread ; 

Thirsty—the street of Milk ; 

Ragged—beside the Ludgate Mart, 

So gorgeous, through Mechanic«Ai*t, 

With cotton, and wool, and silk ! 

At last, before that door 

That bears so many a knock 

Rre ever it opens to Sick or Poor, 

Like sheep they huddle and flock— 

And would that all the Good and Wise 
Could see the Million of hollow eyes, 

With a gleam deriv’d from Hope and the skies, 

UpturnM to the Workhouse Clock ! 

Oh ! that the Parish Powers, 

Who regulate Labour's hours, 

The daily amount of human trial, 

W^earincss, pain, and self-denial 
Would turn from the artiBcial dial 
That striketh ten or eleven, 

And go, for once, by that older one 
That stands in the light of Nature’s sun, 

And takes its time from Heaven I 
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The following narrative is taken from a ponderous manuscript, 
bequeathed to me by a great-uncle, who demised about the commence¬ 
ment of the present century. The compilation was entitled the “Old 
Express,” and appears to liavo been the history of an expedition whicli 
my worthy relative made, when a young man, from London to Dover in 
the old night-coach, in whicli the ordinaiy duration of a journey, of 
from sixteen to twenty hours, was prolonged by a snow’-storm, and other 
casualties, to a p. riod of twice that time. Mcar this, yo patron spirits of 
railroads, of steam-boilers, and aerial velocipedes I 

As my worthy relative is somewhat prolix in his introduction, giving 
at length the description of the inside jiasscngcrs, and the dreary horrors 
of the snow-storm, I shall take the liberty of extracting his first story 
without further preamble than the observation, that its narrator was a 
very worthy gentleman, who had volunteered to amuse one of his follow- 
passengers, a sharp-featured, somewhat diminutive, but very inquisitive 
female, whom my uncle denominated tlio “ Curious Lady.” The cha¬ 
racters of the other passengers appear to be developed as tlicy occasionally 
comment upon the progress of the story. So, Jet us fancy ourselves 
inside the “ Old Express,” the coach dragging heavily through the 
snow at the rate of one mile and three-quarters per liour, or attempting 
to move at no progressive rate at all. One of the passengers, an indi¬ 
vidual of vast proportions, enveloped in great-coats and shawls innumer¬ 
able, a man of few words but many oaths, is asleep in one corner of the 
couch ; while a little spiritual-looking, narrow-visaged, animated gentle¬ 
man, sits opposite to him, watching every word of the speaker, and 
enjoying every syllable he utters, since it necessarily imposes a restraint 
upon a disposition, which has already obtained for him, in my uncle's 
manuscript, the epithet of the “ Talking Gentleman.” 

«TI1E SHIP BUEAKER’S YARD” 

Many years since there was an old public-house on the banks of the 
I hames, called the “ Black Robin.” It was somewhere in the vicinity 
of the ^ Pageants,” at Rcdrilfe, and stood detaelied from all other 
buildings. A narrow and dirty lane, fenced in on either side by pieces 
of old ship-sheathing, standing lengthwise, which made it dark and 
unwholesome in the brightest summer’s day, connected the inn with a 
populous, but poor and mean neighbourhood. It was indeed a melan¬ 
choly-looking place; every retiring tide of the river left a long dreary 
waste of yellow mud, which seemed to infect the very constitution of the 
old house itself; for whenever the chilly northern blasts came off the 
water, its badly-fastened, and ill-conditioned doors and shutters swung 
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to and fro, and banged together, and flew open again, as though the old 
building was shaking in every limb, and chattering with all its teeth 
under a violent fit of the ague. There was something dark and ominous 
about its name, too. Who “ Hlack llobiii” was, or had been, no one 
knew;—pirate, smuggler, or highwaynjan ? Everything connected with 
his history was shrouded in grim obscurity. Various conjectures were 
at times hazarded, concerning Ins identity with some notorious character, 
who a century or two since had flourished in that neighbourhood, and 
with whose fanje, tradition had connected many a fearful deed. Still 
nothing certain was known ; and the usual guests, sailors, watermen, and 
shipwrights, so long as the landlord’s ale was good, rarely troubled them¬ 
selves with inquiring into the character of the founder of his dynasty. 
It was a strange old place that house; it was a wonder indeed that any 
one took llic trouble to go out of their way dowm that dark lane to visit 
it. Still it had a tolerable share of custom ; and many a \yatcrmaii, as 
he rowed up alongshore, after having discharged his fare, grounded his 
boat for a quarter of an hour at the stairs close by, to taly^a whet, and 
sec what was going on at the “lllack Robin.” It was an “ellinge” 
place, as wc say in Kent, at least it was in those days, for wharf upon 
wharf since then has accumulated, till there is scarcely a rood of earth 
unoccupied, between London Bridge and the ‘^Dog and Duck.” 

Many a dark and secret deed has been done iq)on the banks of that 
metropolitan Thames, and within half a mile of the densest population. 
Many a midnight slirick has the sullen wash of the river mocked and 
stifled ; and many a \ictini of outrage and murder has its deep bosom 
buried for ever from liumau ken. 

The “ Black Robin," on one side, overlooked the waters of the 
lliames, the rest of its prospect extended over—nay," said the narrator 
abruptly pausing, as he ominously refreshed his olfactory organ with a 
substantial dose of rappee; “ 1 will not trespass on your time by minute 
particulars, but come at once to the events of my story— 

“ Indeed, sir,” said the curious lady, “ I am dying to hear you com¬ 
plete your description of the old place—you were just about to say, that 
the prospect extended over—” 

“ Ah, my dear madam—a most melancholy look-out. I trust you 
will not press me upon a subject which—” “ Certainly not 1 ” we all 

exclaimed, with the cxceptioti of the lady passenger, who after a 
moment’s hesitation, said— 

Really, sir, I think 1 could make a guess. Could it bo a church¬ 
yard in which you had buried some dear friend; your wife, perhaps?” 

“My wifel” exclaimed the narrator, with the oddest expression I 
ever beheld pourtraved : “ One a great deal more melancholy than that.” 

“ Impossible I” said his interrogator. 

“ More melancholy by far,” continued the gentleman. “ in a church¬ 
yard, ma’am, the dead are concealed, shrouded, coffined, buried; there 
is nothing but their tombs or their head-stones visible; but in the place 
1 speak of, the dead are unshrined and exposed, stuck up to view in all 
their ghastliness, nay, their very bodies mangled and distorted, and 
divided limb from limb, joint from joint, exhibited to all eyes and in all 
weathers.” 
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“ HorriblcI” exclaimed the lady passenger. ** What, joint from joint?" 

“ Ay, ma’am—knees and back, and leg and foot—stem from stern, 
ma'am, saving your pjirdon.” 

“ Scandalous ! ” said the lady, looking a little flushed.. ** But how? 
have we a government that can endure, a king that can tolerate, this 
outrage ?" 

** Yes, and an admiralty that sanctions It. Nay, the noblest defenders 
of our laws, the bulwarks of our independence, are there exposed ; 
their limhs, piecemeal, wrenched asunder, their sinews blackening in the 
wind, and the deck wliioh a Vernon trod, or the gallery from whence a 

Rooke issued his ord(Ts to fire the enemy’s fleet-It was a ship- 

breaker’s yard, ma’am.” 

“ Bah I ” said the swearing gentleman, rousing from his sleep. 

“BahI say I too,” rejedned the narrator, “and I should like any one 
tliat laughs* at mo to undergo the horrors of that locality for one night 
only—only one night. Let there be a little moonlight, and let him find 
himself, as f did once, after a deep carouse, lying upon the cold ground, 
and let him suddenly awake and come to his senses I Bah I indeed ;—it 
would be enough to send him off to sleep for over. There they were, 
those grim mysterious figure-heads, of colossal size, rising among the 
wrecks of nien-of-war and Iiidiamen, like the degraded but incensed 
deities of a heathen world, grim as Kgyptian Gods, silent as Kteriiity ! 
How they looked out on me with their groat, broad, lack-lustre eyes, 
chilling my very blood, and making a pagan of me in right earnest; for 
I verily believe, in niy consternation, I went down on my knees to one 
great idol, which I thought was Nemesis, but which proved to be Queen 
Klizabeth, with one leg missing.” 

“ You were a little elevated, no doubt? ” said the talking gentleman, 
impatient to edge in a word or two. 

“ Elevated I Ay, I miglit have been at the early part of the evening, 
but I was depressed enougli tljen, 1 assure you. 1 had been tliat after¬ 
noon with some companions to Greenwich, and in the warmth of my 
heart I had narrated the history of ‘ Black Robin.’” 

Returning borne by water, they made me rather tipsy with champagne, 
the good fellows ! and jmt me asljore to sober myself upon that most 
desolate of all localities, the dissecting ground of the British Navy. 

It was too bad—I paid them off shortly afterwards. However, to 
continue, nothing could e([ual ihi* melancholy aj)pcarance of the place. 
Independent of the ominous presence ot the “ Black Robin,” there was a 
meagre-looking building of a warelumsc, or mould-loft, on one side of the 
yard, looking over the tall feathery sheathing-boards torn from the sides 
of our proudest navies. Standing for the most part erect, were the 
knees an(P timbers of all descriptions of vessels garnered up with old 
blocks, and “ dead-eyes," and rusty anchors, and worn-out cables, which 
were writhed about like maimed serpents, in strange confusion. Close 
to the wafer's edge, stripped of masts, and deck, and planking, lay the 
gigantic hull of the Medusa frigate, its fignre-liead awfully grinning, 
—a burlesque upon Horror itself,—ns the timbers of the ship, like the 
ribs of some antediluvian monster, rose before mo in dim and super¬ 
natural perspective. Oh, it was a fearful nigiit indeed ! now and then 
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the lights of some vessel in the river, or the sullen glare of a furnace on 
the opposite shore, glimmered through the timbers of the “ Medusa” like 
so many Jack-o’-lanterns I Truly, I thought I was in the other world, 
suffering for my sins: how long I lay I know not. Presently, toll, 
toll, toll, a mighty bell sounded through the darkness; a number of 
ghosts or (levil«, I did not care which, for I felt quite hardened, appeared 
shortly afterwards gliding about tlic yard with lights; and then I heard 
a confused din, as of a hundred hammers, and a clapping, and hacking, 
and such a riving, and ringing of iron staples and bolts! 

Verily, thought I, I am dead, but through some infernal mistake, my 
credentials as a Christian not being properly made out, I have got into 
the heathen place of punishment, or else I am classically damned along 
with Vulcan and the Cyclops. The more I reflected upon this, the 
moro 1 became convinced of its reality, or how could I have taken to 
worshipping that heathen idol, as 1 did when I first awoke? 

However, as day gradually dawned, I returned to my senses, recol¬ 
lected where 1 was, and after making my respects to Queen L^lizabeth 
and her family, I emerged sound and well from the “ Ship Breaker’s 
Yard but to proceed— 

“ Pardon me,” said the lady, “ hut the awful bell, sir, the mysterious 
shadows, and supernatural lights ? ” 

“ The bell, ma’am, was the yard bell; the shadows \vere the workmen 
returning at seven o’clock of a winter’s morning to their occupations, 
and the liglits were the lanterns by which they worked till day-break.” 

By this time wc had arrived at Welling; the coach stopped to change 
horses, and the historian of the “ Black Robin” alighted, and went into 
the bar of the inn. He immediately ordered a stiff glass of brandy and 
water, hot. 


ClfAl’TKR II. 

After a considerable delay on the united part of coachman, pas¬ 
sengers, and horses, for one of our wheelers was a notorious jib, and 
refused to start from the inn door, wc once more proceeded on our 
journey. Tlie narrative of the “ Shipbreaker’s Yard ’’ was immediately 
continued: —“ Some forty years since, the “Black Robin” was kept by 
a man named Blakemore, or, as he was familiarly called, ‘ Old Blakey.’ 
He was a strange hand, a perfect nondescript, just fitted for the queer 
old house itself. His eostume, for it must have been in the time of 
William and Mary, or Queen Anne, partook of the peculiarities of his 
character. Pie wore u great over-coat with high collar, and immense 
pockets which flapped over his knees, and his feet were lost in great 
high-heeled shoes with buckles. He was rather a short fnan, but he 
crowned himself with an immense broad-brimmed high-peaked hat, so 
that he looked quite top-heavy. There was no superabundance of 
urbanity about bis disposition; nevertheless, he Ijad a deal of company. 
Ilis guests, indeed, were mostly from foreign parts, tor never a queer 
built, outlandish bark, moored in the river, but her boat s crew were 
sure to pay the Black Robin a visit. Indeed, his guests at times were 
such as no other landlord would have put up wiifl—such blustering, 
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roaring fellows, who with their oaths and quarrels threatened to shake 
the old place about his cars—such fighting, and contention, and now and 
then, such a murder I 

“ ‘ A murder ?’ exclaimed the curious lady. 

Ay, i\Ia’am, so tradition goes—many a murder—sometimes there 
was a Coroner’s Inquest on the body, and a verdict. Sometimes there 
was no body, so there was no inquest, and no verdict; but the old 
Thames could tcdl many a tale, and some of those old figures in the yard 
close by—if they had tongues, as well as cars.” 

“ Well, but if people were missing,” observed the talking gentleman, 
surely there would be some inquiries ? 

‘‘ INIissing?” replied the narrator, why, there were plenty that never 
went home again ; but as they were mostly in the seafaring line, if any 
inquiry took place, there was always the same answer—‘ They were 
washed overboard in the night,’ that was all ”— 

“ Shocking !” said the curious lady—“ but Mr. Blakoy ?” 

“ Old Blakey, Ma’am—O, be got rich, nobody knew how, not 
exactly in money, but in gold and silver, and all sorts of chattels. Such 
curious okl watches and rings had he, and antiquated tankards, and cups 
which might have served King Pharoah, and seals which might have 
hung at Solomon’s girdle, and rich Dutch pipes, and foreign snulF-boxes I 
Some of them left in pledge for drink, others retained for money ad¬ 
vanced to some poor devil of a mate or boatswain, which they never 
returned to claim, or returning could not redeem. Ilowever, they were 
not all sailors who camo hy water, and landed at the little stairs just 
below Blakey’s house. Many a plash of oars was heard under his window 
at an lioiir or two past midnight, as at the concerted signal he secretly 
hailed some expected guest, who threw his well-loaded bag upon the 
tloor with a fearful curse, ** that it was so heavy!”—Then commenced 
the bargaining and haggling for its contents, as one by one the spoils of 
midnight raj)iiic and outrage were exposed to view by the light of an old' 
lantern in a little dark room at the back of the house, which Blakey 
called his den. Pirates, smugglers, land-rats and water-rats,—every 
species of every agent of iniquity tljat prowls the river, or the ocean, 
found an asylum, if not a welcome, at the “ Black Kobin.” Hard were 
the bargains which old Blakcmoro drove, and over many an article pur- 
cl ased with blood, and ac(juired by loss of peace of mind by the wretched 
being who offered it for sale, our landlord would contend, until he had 
screwed the poor devil down to the lowest farthing, and sent him forth 
in madness and despair, tin* sooner to do another deed of blood, since 
the fruits of the last crime had availed him so little. 

One datk tempestuous morning, after Blakey had barred tlie inn door, 
as his last riotous guest staggered down the murky lane, and groped his 
way, cither towards the houses in the distance, or to the banks of the 
roaring river, Blakey cared not which—one dark morning, after closing 
the gate of his den, and raking out every ember of fire from the tap- 
room grate, the landlord of the “ Black Robin” crept up stairs. He had 
himself been drinking freely, as he had made a good bargain over some 
Schiedam, the flajvour of which was doubly heightened by its being both 
smuggled and stolen. The wind moaned, the river roared, and as the 
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old sign, on its rusty and ueathor-worn hinges, swung backwards and 
forwards, it creaked in a peculiar and dismal manner. Now and then, a 
tile came rattling down, for there was an awful gale aloft, bounding^nd 
whizzing against the roof, while the very yard-bell as the ropes swung 
to and fro, like the cord of a murderer’s gibbet, gave forth by uncertain 
fits, a low dull sound, as though it were tolling a murderer’s knell. 

Old Blakey closed the shutters, crept between the blankets, and tried 
to go to sleep. Not a wink of rest could he obtain. He tossed and 
turned for an hour or two. No wonder; lie little knew what was going 
on in the ship-breaker’s yard. Though the night was obscure, there was 
still a moon, at least a part of one, shining at intervals through the broken 
ma^scs of tire dark clouds. The wind how'led and moaned, swinging 
backwards and forwards the old ropes and cordage in the yard, anil 
playing all manner of tunes among the timbers, and skeletons of the old 
ships. As it lulled occasionally, it was succeeded by a deep murmur, 
like nothing earthly or human,—a strange sound, notexact[j' sepulchral, 
or ghostlike either, but a peculiar muttering,—“ nought b^t itself could 
be its parallel.” 

The poor drunken fellow, who had been thrust out of the “ Black 
Robin,” after groping about for some time in the lane, managed to make 
his way into the ship-breaker’s yard, through a side entrance, the door of 
which had been blown off its hinges. Here he staggered about for some 
time, over pieces of timber and piles of shc.atliing, until he blundered 
down close beside a mutilated figure of old Admiral Benbow, which stood 
adjoining a shed that covered an old sawpit. lie received a rather 
severe contusion by bis fall, which stunned him for a time. As he came 
to his senses, he thought he heard a strange deep muttering, especially 
in the pauses of the wind. He listened; and presently a sound was 
lieard, which was answered by what appeared a shriller voice from the 
other side of the yard. Me rubbed his eyes, and pinched himself; 
however, he found it was no delusion. Again, he heard the sound: 
it came direct from the lips of Old Benbow. At first it was so strange 
that he could not understand it. However, in a little time he became 
more familiar with the phra.scology, and was shortly aware that ail the 
figures in the yard wore holding a conversation. Nevertheless, owing to 
the roaring of the wind, and the confusion of tongues, for there were a 
vast majority of lady figure-heads who all spoke at once, it was some 
tinre before he was able to ascertain the subject of conversation. At 
length there appearcil a sudden calm. It was evident some important 
question had been put to the vote, for it was followed immediately by a 
tremendous noise like the thrashing of corn, or tire beating of hemp, 
which he supposed was a clapping of hands, at the question being carried 
by a vast majority. Suddenly, from a distant part of the yard, where he 
recollected having seen a halt-length effigy of tlie “ Vixen,” sloop of war, 
a shrill voice exclaimed, “ In the name of his most Catholic Majesty, 
James of blessed memory, 1 protest against the appointment I ” “ Pro¬ 

test and be d—," growled out Old Benbow, just above. ‘‘ Order, order, 
order I ” exclaimed several figures; while a naked figure of Apollo 
shouted out “ shame I ” at the tip-top of his voice, probably at 
Benbow’s ungentlemanly interruption of a lady. The whole question 
appeared about to be reopened. 
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“ Try it a^ain," exclauned the “ Jud^e Jewries.” “ Silence," roared 
out the “ Thunderer.” Turn her out," shrieked the “ Impartial.” 
“ The Princess Hoyal held up her left hand ! ” lisped the “ Flirt ” frigate. 
“You lie,” said the “ Princess Uoyal.” “I lost it at the battle of 
llarwicdi, whore you ran away from a Dutch dogger I ”-The confu¬ 

sion seemed to be increasing, when a most commanding and domineering 
voice was heard, wdiich seemed partly to silence, if not appal the meeting, 
and “ Queen Elizabeth," scorning* to notice the small knot of partisans 
of “ James tlic Second," a poor old battered figure-head without a crown, 
proceeded to return thanks for the honour conferred upon her by the 
meeting, and stated that without further delay, she should immediately 
carry their wishes into operation. Thus speaking, she came down from 
the pile of timber, upon the top of which she had been throned, and with 
a gigantic stride, without so much as asking his leave, she snatched a 
trident out of the hands of the tigurc-lioad of the “ Neptune.” The poor 
old Sca-god could not make much resistance, certainly, for he was lying 
on the grouifu, his legs and back parts having been shot away, when the 
bold Drake laid liim along-side the Santa Trinidad ” when ho captured 
the Spanish galleons. However, it was au unkind cut on the part of 
Elizabeth ; but away she strode, and the whole assembly relapsed into 
silence.—All this time Blakey lay trembling and tossing in bed. The 
more he tried to sleep, tlie more the hideous phantoms of his ill gotten 
gains, and mispont life, appeared to haunt him. Presently, ho thought the 
heard a noise at the window-shutters—lie listened ; again the shutters 
shook violently, and a loud voice was hoard, which called upon him, “in 
the Queen’s name, to get out of bed, and open the w'indow.” Trembling 
at the summons, for he knew by instinctive fear it was none of his old 
companions, he felt compelled to obey. He drew open the shutter, and 
then, by a sudden glimpse of the moon, he beheld the great figure-head 
of Elizabeth standing before him, brandishing the trident of Neptune in 
her hand,—he knew it at a glance. He instinctively rubbed liis eves ; 
it was to no purpose, his very flesh appeared to creep. He endeavoured 
to recal Ids faculties, and consider liow the figure-head hud got on that 
side of the house, but her Majesty left liim no time for reflection. 

“ Blakey,” she said, in a hoarse deep voice—“ You have entertained 
many a strange guest in your time, but have never once paid us the com¬ 
pliment of an invitation.” 

“ Us,” exclaimed Blakey, his teeth chattering in an awful manner, 

“ Who arc ye ? " 

“Who are we?” said her Majesty, as she swung her trident with 
such a velocity that it seemed to set tlie air on fire, within an inch of 
Blakey's nose. “ Who are we, fellow ?—w hy your next-door neighbours, 
the presidiftg spirits of the British navy, the victor Deities of the battle 
and the breeze I—Wo have had dull work of it lately in these piping 
times of peace; so, as to-morrow is the anniversary of the battle of 
Solebay, we have bespoken an entertainment at yonr house." 

“An entertainment at my house?” exclaimed Blakey, in horror. 

“Ay, a sort of free-and-easy,” said her Majesty, with a swaggering 
air of nonchalance. “ And 1 have been deputed to tell you that we 
expect a supper in your best style.” 

‘‘ The Lord forgive my sins,” said Blakey internally. What answer 
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to make he knew not, where to entertain such gigantic guests he could 
not guess ; at length, stammering out an apology, he begged most 
emphatically to “decline the honour—” 

“ Decline the honour, caitiff! *’ shouted Elizabeth, waxing wroth, and 
advancing still closer to the window, with a most majestic air, “ by my 
crown and trident, proud landlord, I will unrobe you! ” 

“Unrobe me I” exclaimed Blakcy, looking down with consternation 
upon his almost uncovered person. 

“ I ’ll unshirt you I” roared her Majesty. 

“ For heaven’s sake spare me I spare my license.” 

“ By the pope’s teeth, proud landlord, I will take it from you. Nay 
I will do more,” shouted Elizabeth ; “ I will take away your sign.” With 
that she struck the painted effigy of “Black Kobin,” such a blow with 
the trident that the beam snapped asunder, and away went the old 
sign in a hurricane, turned over and over by the fury of the wind 
until it was lost and borne away for ever in the eddying waters of the 
Thames. Blakcy now went down upon his knees, and so great was his 
consternation, that he swore to perform all that his fearful visitor 
demanded; and since he had not a room in his house capable of contain¬ 
ing his new guests, ho pledged himself to have a titling entertainment 
provided in the old mould-loft not far distant, by the midnight of the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

Upon this, Elizabeth, with uneven but majestic stride, for she had 
lost a foot and part of a leg in battle, stalked away, and disappeared in 
the darkness. 

The eventful night arrived. It was Just such an evening as the last ; 
indeed, if there were any difference, the wind raged more fiercely, and 
tlie waning and melancholy moon gave up any attempt to pierce 
through the obscurity of the storm. At one o’clock a full red glare, 
like the reflection of a furnace in a lime-kiln, was seen in the direction 
of the old inould-lofi. Strange shadows appeared from time to timeto 
cross its windows, and then a clap of thunder was heard, or else a 
peal like an explosion of unearthly laughter, that seemed to shake 
the building to the very ground. Strange—that night there were no 
guests in the “ Black Robin,” but many of the neighbours were at their 
windows or in the streets, looking towards the building, kept from home 
by a curiosity they could not define, bound as by some spell to the spot 
where their attention was first rivetted, and not daring to approach the 
scene. Yet there was one human being a witness of the proceedings of 
the revellers—Blakey himself. How he came there he knew not. 

When the terrific figure-head had left him, he crept into bed, and 
falling at length to sleep, awoke not till the sun had mounted high and 
looked in joyously at the window. Blakcy arose and went 5own among 
his guests ; by degrees he recovered his confidence, and long before 
evening, he not only disregarded the promise he had given, but consi¬ 
dered his night conference with the figure-head but a delusion. He 
went to bed at his usual hour,—slept, and suddenly awaking, found 
himself in the old mould-loft, surrounded by all the fearful spectres of 
the “ Ship Breaker’s Yard.” At the head of the board sat his old friend 
Elizabeth; ranged on either side were grim, and ghastly, and fearful 
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figures,—some shadows only, others limbless and headless trunks : nay, 
all varieties of all fearful shapes were there, from uncouth blocks, on 
which the features of humanity could scarcely be detected, to figures, in 
which the minutest expressions were delineated with a lifelike fidelity. 
Some had heads, others had none ; many were witho'ut limbs, and some 
were nothing hut symbols, such as serolLs and cornucopias, gifted with 
vitality, llosides these corporeal presences, a vast number of shadow’s 
seemed to be flitting about, outlines, as it were, of beings who had 
existed ages back:—admirals, sea-kings, pirates, and rovers of all 
descriptions. Time and distinction seemed alike confounded, as the 
na\igators of the black fleet of “Neroway,” and old Danish thieves, 
fraternised with Sir I’alrick Spencer and Sir Andrew Barton. The 
room was hung with torn and blooil-staliied banners of all times and 
nations, which waved to and fro to a deep lashing sound like the angry 
nmrmura ol^lhe ocean, when it drags the shingle along the shore, as the 
wind every moment deepens in its tone, and betokens the coining storm. 
The table w^T^rthe main-deek of a first-rate, after action ; a ghastly board, 
smeared with blood and brains, and splintered and torn with cannon-shot; 
shreds of canvas and bunting w’erc thrown over it, and old sails, which 
made but fearful table-cloths. Cutlasses and boarding-jiikes lay scat¬ 
tered round, with which the guests appeared to help themselves to 
invisible viands; but whether in derision of him and his broken promise, 
or in the actual enjoyment of food which escaped his grosser vision, the 
t(Tror-strickcn landlord could not decide. All this time the building rolled 
and swayed like a ship in the wild ocean, now plunging head dow-nwards, 
now rising up like a rearing charger, and now rolling over and diving 
down, as into a deeper deep, and yet lower still, into another deep I 
Then came a calm so fearful, it was more awful tlian the uproar of the 
elements, and—boom I a silent, solitary, signal-gun sounded, as from a 
wreck, echoed by a wild hurricane of shouts, and clamour, and laughter, 
os if all the fiends were in contention.—A tkI then there was a cry for 
music*; for instantly a tempest of all fearful sounds swept over the 
assembly, compassing the deepest base of the storm and the battle, to the 
shrillest and most piercing treble of human agony, cleaving through, and 
sounding above, the artillery of a hundred battle-ships. Yet, every 
moment the burthen of the music changed—wildly, indeed,—now w'as 
the leading theme the roar of the ocean rising up in its maddest fury— 
now it was a cadence, lulling and dying away, to let a note break in like 
the last sigh of mortal agony; and now, the guests started from the 
board, cutlasses and boarding-pikes were clashed together, and some 
strange diversion seemed proclaimed, as shot, and shells, and red-hot 
cannon-balls, filled the room, hurled at each other by the guests, and 
parried wi^h unearthly dexterity. Impelled to join in this revelry, Blakey, 
amid shouts and laughter, danced wildly and madly, now springing into 
the air to avoid a chain shot that seemed destined to cut him in two, now 
bobbing his liead to avoid a red-hot cannon-ball hurled at him by some 
spiteful fiend.—Fiercer and fiercer plied the shot, and wilder became the 
action of the revellers. At a certain interval there was a change in the 
music; yet Blakey never found the entertainment become one whit 
pleasanter,—Barrels of gunpowder were now rolled about the room, it 
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bring a practical joke with i5cnbow, and a dozen other sea-kings, to 
place thein under the seat of some unsuspecting guest, and blow hhn 
up with Righted fusee in the bung-hole I No sooner was this diversion 
concludcth it was succeeded by another ec\\xri\\y recherchd ; a kind 
of hunt-the-slipper; lighted bonibshclls being sent round with a coinet- 
like celerity, the great ^st of the game consisting in each guest getting 
rid of tlfe playthings neighbour before they cx[)loded I Explode 

they did; and amid wild and fiendish uproar, the splinters of the old 
figure-heads flew about the room; Queen Elizabeth, however, in some 
respect, took Blakoy under her protection, and warded off many a missile, 
which must have sent liim, sheer out of the old mould-loft over the roof 
of the “ Black llobin,” into the Thames. 

Agai]i, the music changed; the flags and banners flapped and waved 
tumultuously ; the dull rod glare of light which had^lc^he room and 
illuminated its festivities, was concentrated into a ficrce,^u\ furnaee-like 
blaze at the further end of the a|)artment; and in the midJvWit appeared, 
by some strange devilry no doubt, the hull of a sliip onjMj^One by 
one lier shotted guns exploded, and as the forms of wretnMS0||h|M were 
seen scorched and writliing in the flames, the old sea-kings ana queens 
shouted and laughed more wildly than ever. And now came the con¬ 
cluding scene of the entertainment. The fuHher end of the room 
appeared to amplify into a stage as extensive as the ocean itself. It was 
the representation, nay, rather the reality of a sea-fight, in which the 
leviathans of tlie deep, gun to gun* waged desperate and mortal combat. 
All the flags and navi(ft*of World appeared thoeein engaged. It was 
indeed the reality of baftlt"; the boarding cries, the shouts of victory, or 
the yell of human agony, >ote on the ear, mingling with the surging roar 
of tlie ocean, the plunder of artillery, and the raging of the winds. 
Again, all was silent. A ghastly darkness overspread the banquet- 
room, and the wild and terrific guests, the old and mutilated figures of 
the Ship Breaker’s Yard, began dancing and crowding around the terror- 
stricken Blakcy. They came so near that they appeared to crush him. 
He saw their dim and lustreless eyes ; their great broad wooden fore¬ 
heads ; while their shadows seemed to give the darkness a deeper gloom, 
as they stood around in a circle, and with beakers full of a foaming and 
simmering liquor, bade him with a shout to pledge them I That instant 
there came a flash of light through that strange darkness, that tinging 
the countenances of the figures, and the very gloom itself with vcrmillion, 
made the liquor look like blood I The figures, the spectres, reiterated 
their demand. Impelled by a power he could not resist, Blakeraore 
grasped the proffered cup, he drained it to the dregs I A peal of thunder 
burst over his head—the floor seemed to yawn beneath, his feet—the 
room was again enveloped in darkness; and as he fell crushed and sense¬ 
less on the floor, a wild shout of laughter rang with its mocking echoes 
upon his cars. That night the old mould-loft was struck by lightning, 
and burnt to the ground. 

Blakemore was found at an early hour on the following morning, lying 
before the threshold of his own door. 

Apparently he was lifeless. He was carried to his room ; his uncon¬ 
sciousness was succeeded by a fierce delirium, in the lucid intervals of 
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which he related the particulars of his banquet with the grim old figures; 
and then died, as an awful sinner dies—blaspheming I 

“ But the figure-heads ? What became of them ? ” said the curious 
lady. 

** Nothing that I ever knew, ma’am. They were found the next 
morning as near as jjossible to the places where the workmen had left 
them over-night,” 

“ And is that the end of your story ? ” 

“ Of the first part of it. The legends connected with the * Black 
Robin' and its guests arc pretty numerous; and—though I say it who 
should not—rather interesting.” 


And he in inward growth most surely thrives 
Who lets wise Nature order all the parts: 

To each disposing what befits their scope, 

To boyhood pleasures without care or plan, 

To youth affections bright and light as hope, 
Deep-seated passions to the ripened man. 

Oh I well to say, and well if done as said: 

But who himself can keep each separate stage ? 
Stand ’twixt the living feelings and the dead, 
And give its special life to every age? 

Who can forbid the present to encroach 
On what should rest the future’s free domain, 
HoMing the past undimmed by self-reproach, 
Nor borrow joy at usury of pain ? 

Boyhood invades the phantasies of youth, 
Rocked in imagination’s golden arms, 

And leaves its own delights of healthy truth 
For premature and visionary charms. 
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Youth, to whom Poesy by right belongs 
And every creature of the fairy race, 

Turns a deaf ear to those enchanting songs, 
And sees no beauty in that dreamy face, 

But will, though by experience uninured, 
Plunge into deepest gulfs of mental fire. 

Trying what angels have in vain endured— 
The toils of I’hought—the struggles of Desire; 

8o that when Manhood in its place at last 
Comes and demands its labours and its powers, 
The Spirit's energies arc worn and past, 

And Life remains a lapse of feeble hours. 


THE SOLITUDE OF LIFF. 

JtV R. MONCKTON MILNES, M.l'. 

When Fancy’s'^xh^tions rise 
From youth’s delicious morn. 

Our eyes seem made for others' eyes, 
Spirit for spirit born: 

But time the simple faith controls,— 
We learn too soon, alas I 
How wide the gulf between two souls, 
How difficult to pass I 

In twilight and in fearfulness 
We feel our path along. 

From heart to heart, yet none the less 
Our way is often wrong. 

And then new dangers must be faced, 
New doubts must be dispelled,— 

For not one step can be retraced 
That once the past has held. 
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'I’o some 'tis given to walk awhile 
III Love’s unshaded noon, 

> 


Hut clouds are gathering while they smile, 
And night is coming soon I 
Most happy he wliosc journey lies 
Hcncath the starlight sheen 
Of nnregretful racmqrics 
that 


Of glory 


We live together years and years, 

And leave unsounded still 
Each other s springs of hopes and fears, 
Each other’s depths of will: 

W'e live together day by day. 

And some chance look or tone 
Liglits up with instantaneous ray 
An inner world unknowm. 


Then wonder not that they who love 
The largest and the best, 

Are parted by some sudden move 
Of passion or unrest; 

Nor marvel that the wise and good 
Should oft apart rjgmain, 

Nor dare, when once rriisunderstood, 

To sympathise again. 

Come, Death I and match thy quiet gloom 
With being’s darkling strife, 

Come set beside the lonely tomb 
The Solitude of Life ; 

And henceforth none who sec can fear 
Thy hour, which some will crave. 

Who feci their hearts, though beating here,, 
Already in the grave. 
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MYSTEKIE IN THAMES STREETE.'* 

“ Well I ‘ eastward ho,’ for the Tower ;—at least for all that is still 
left of it,” said my old friend one sunshiny morning’,—one of the few 
with which the last spring favoured us. 

“Ay, ‘eastward ho,'” said I, laughing, “and which way will 
y oil go ?” 

“ Oh, down by Fish-street-liill,—take, a look at the bridge, and along 
Thanu's-street, and up Tower-street—the old way, the old original way, 
that kings and nobles took of yOro—the way the kniglit;^ and damsels 
took to the tournament in Smithficld, when each fair lady iTnblod dain¬ 
tily along, leading her willing captive in a silver chain.” 

“ Well, but remember the vexations that will meet you in your way. 
The pullings down, the buildings up,—King William-street with its tall 
houses, and the new tall houses that usurp the place where Fish-stroct- 
hill and its little low shops, formerly stood.” 

“ What I I’ish-strect-hill blotted out of the cit}' map!” and the poor 
antiquary stood aghast. 

“ Yes, even as Crooked-lane and Great Easlchcap.” 

“ And Tbames-strect—is that standing 

“ It is, and looking much as it did of old : dark, narrow, and dirty; 
but you will be puzzled to get to it. Wc must keep along King William- 
street, and then turn to the right, to the fine wide causeway, wood 
paveinented, that leads to the bridge, and there you will see St. Magnus 
Church—what is still seen of it, I mean—looking as though half buried 
by sonic considerate earthquake, that paused relentingly in the midst of 
its work, and refused to ingulf the steeple; and then the flight of steps, 
tolerably steep ones,—will bring you right down into Thames-street.” 

“ A flight of steps right down into Thames-street?” repeated the 
bewildered antiquary. “What, in the name of King .‘\thelstaii, the first 
royal patron of London, what, in the name of the fathers of the City, 
is need of steps down into Thames-street?” 

“ Just because our aspiring citizens have pitched their new bridge so 
high, that Lower Thames-street has become, indeed, a city avenue, 
and the Shades at London Bridge foot have now a most rightful claim 
to that title. An arch is laid over Thames-street, and from thence, ‘ far, 
far below,' you see the carts and waggons passing along in endless succes¬ 
sion. -Yts, carts, and waggons, and drays—no omnibuses, no cabs 
there; it is still olJ original Thames-street.” 

“ And Tower-street ? ” 

“ Still ‘ in statu quo:' plate-glass, Roman cement, or the ‘hand of 
improvement,’ has not been summoned thither.” 

“ Well, I '11 go and see all these strange sights,” said the old antiquary, 
taking his hat and stick, “ but pray be my guide, for methinks in modern 

APRIL.—NO. IV. VOL. I. A A 
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London the old man 
lands.” 

Forth we went. It 
with passengers, and 
especially as we approac 
tions, bound to the si 
wonder of iny ccinpanj 
or a row to (/rcenwich 
Ihit those folk wore boi 
to take dinner at (iravesi 


iuires one as much as the traveller in distant 


a pleasant morning, the streets were crowded 
^e proceeded along King Williain-strceybut 
1 the steps, the crowd, of all ranks and condi- 
^iboats or returning from them, «xated the 
I, in whose youthful days a ride to Edmonton 
[d been the farthest extent of his outgoings. 

to Margate, to Kainsgate, to llerno-bay, or 
id, return by the afternoon boat, and perchance 
whisk away on some railfad some three-score miles to sujiper. Oli, the 
power of steam I 

And tlien the nninbers! scarcely could my half-airrightcd old friend 
gel along. He, the bufitling old gentleman, watch in hand, casting 
angry backward glances at the stout old ladies who waddled slowly after, 
or at the langliing young ones, who tripped onward,but not. fast enough; 
the nursemaids ith a double care of carjiet-bags and babies ; the mammas 
with a triple care of bandLox, unibreUa, and basket well-stuffed with 
eatables; news bo\s' with papers; Jew boys’ with oranges; porters, 
portmanteau-laden, making way like batteiing-rnms; and in ihe midst of 
all, placard-bearers, some carrying them aloft, l)annor fashion, others, 
begirt with them, like the herald's tabard—l>ut all jiacing steadily along, 
as though duly impressed with tlie value of the information they bore. 
“ Tbe Star," “ "Hie Diamond" companies, “(loneral ‘iteam Navigation 
Company,” “ British and Irish Steam (.’onijiany,” “ Nortli of Scotland 
Steam Company,” and twenty others, the praises of each set forth in 
largest tyjie, and in black, blue, or red ink. 

“ Nothing but companies—nothing but companies. \Vliat a loving and 
brotherly ago this ought to be,” grumbled my old friend ; “for nothing 
scorns to be done among you except by mutual associations.” 

Well, in this we follow the footsteps of our forefathers,” said I. 
“ Uemeinbor the ancient comjinnies—not the livery companies alone, buti 
those expressly for the extension of commerce—those of wliO|^ doings 
old Hakluyt tells us in his two delightful volumes.” 

“ Ay, old Hakluyt; what would he say, if now' here ? ” 

“ Why, rub bis eyes, and say that bo must surely be in a 
as wc might, if, standing j'oiider, we looked toward the old 
its tall houses overhanging the river, and the graceful spi^ 

Magnus, and the beautiful chapel of St. Thomas—yes, 
changed.’ 

“ And all is changed—what are these companies dbni] 
which feast^ed kings as nursing fathers, and qucens^Eli 
all—as nursing mothers, whose founders were England’S‘<}i 
who met in noble halls, and received grants of atms from Heralds’ 
College? Those noble companies—why, as soon w#uld I compare the 
yacht voyages, and the six weeks’ tours, which are c£fch spring manufac¬ 
tured by the dozen, to the wondrous tales in ‘Purclms, his Pilgrimage,’ 
or the stirring accounts in old Hakluyt, as your steamboat partnerships 
with them*' No wonder the poor antiquary was wroth. He was just 
descending the stairs, stepping on blocks of granite, instead of picking 
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liis way, as of yon*, down Fi»h-strcet-liill; while carts, carriaj^es,— 
above all, his hated umuibuses—were making a tremendous rumble 
over-head. 

“ Well,"" said I, at length, as we slowly paced along 'riiariies-streot, 

at least, our modem companies possess one characteristic in common 
with the ancient— •i"erprise.” 

“ Why, yes. lint then the spirit of wild adventure, the lov * of the 
marvellous—the poetry is waiUiiig. Why, the very armorial bearings 
of these companies h.ave, to my mind, a poetic feeling. 'I’he merchant 
adventurers with aspiring Pegasus for their crest, aiifl the motto, Dieu 
m*«,v (Iv7ine bonne aveyttme; the * Muscovie Company/ with its 
gallant three-masted vessel, with sails spread and colours flying; and 
the supporters, wild mysterious looking creatures, tilling typos of the 
wild and mysterious regions to which they were bound; whije, as though 
they felt, 

‘‘ Of the old sea, some reverential fear,” ^ 

the motto gave the simple tonchiug prayer, ‘ (iod be our good guide.’ 
And then the ‘ lilastland Company/ bound to the still farther north—• 
tliey too bore the gallant, ship with her sails set, and colours flying, and 
tlieir crest was the ark, but not with the dove, that told of sub.si<ling 
waters and returning spring,—but the ark with the raven that roamed 
on strong pinions, even as their adventurers’ bar(|ues might roam ere 
they found a haven, and the emphatic motto was—‘ Despair not.' 
Those were stirring days, those golden (lavs of Klizabcth, when Drake 
first ‘ pul a girdle round the earth,' and Frobisher dared the frozen 
seas, and men set forth, not to sell cottons and bring back sugar and 
coffee, but to seek crystal ])alaces and gohhui cities,—nay^ nothing 
doubting, but that if they could hold on thiur course to the farthest east, 
the gat(*s of the terrestrial I’aradise would open before them. Ah ! how 
many wondrous tales of far-off lands have been told, where we are now 
standing : how mtany tales, too, half in jest, hall in earnest, about mer¬ 
maids, wild men of the woods, Indian (jiieens, and pigmies. And how 
often would the voyager ‘put tricks’ npou the sober citizen with tales 
of ‘ savages and men of Ind/ No wonder was it, when men scarcely 
knew what to believe, that a whole neighbourhood was sometimes in a 
fever of excitement they scarcely knew what about, and found niyst(‘ries 
in everything that was not exactly explained to their liking, were 
the worthy uiliahitaiUs of Tower Ward in the reign of Elizabeth, and a 
strange story tliey made out. I will tell it you as wc return horru’, should 
yon like to hear it.” And so he did. 

“ Many men, many minds,” says the old proverb, and ciytainly that 
proverb was trim enough as regarded the group of long-gowned citizens 
who Wtere standing beside Brewer's Quay, contemplating the vessel 
moored just below, in which Martin Frobisher had returned from his 
gallant though unsuccessful voyage. 

“ He will have many a wondrouS; tale to tell, rnothinks/' said an 
elderly man, “ for strange sights do your sea-voyagers see.” 

“ Or pretend to see,” said his companion, a young man with a right 
merry countenance. 
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“Always unbelieving,” replied the first. “Well, Master Honslow, 
take heed some of these days lest ye should be convinced against your 
will.” 

“ Ay, good neighbour,” laughed the sceptical IVfastcr ficnslow, “so 
said Dr. Childorlve when I could not, for the life of me, bcOieve why an 
old woman could not be bowed-backed, and blcared'Cved, without Sa^an 
aiding in it.” 

“ yuch things are no laughing matter,” interposed a solemn old man, 
who leant, with much authority, on his gold-headed ^ta^f; no laughing 
niatter, truly, Mastt r Ilenslow, as our learned doctor said. Ah, right 
pithily said his reverence—‘unless Satan ride himself before the lord 
rnavor, or a whole sliip-load of devils and monsters bo brouMit from 
foreign parts, ye will not Ijelieyo.’ 1 would ye would take hoed to the 
reverend doctor’s teaching, Master Ilenslow, for these are fearful 
times.” 

“ Nay, good Maxtor Dodeswortli, these are good times enow. Trade 
flourishing and conmierce,” and, with an Kngli^hmalTs exultation, 
Master Ilenslow pointed to the thick forest of masts down the rivf*r. 

“Ay, ships for commerce are well enough,” sahl old Master Dodcs- 
wortli, “but it is ships ot discovery I fear. Who knoweth what awful 
things may be brought from ahroarl. ’'Ds a woeful thoiiglit—hut right 
learned men of the true reformed faith do entertain it—that the evil 
spirits, and witches, and goblins, that did so abound in the days of blind 
paj)istry, being now driven away from these (’’hristian lands, are gone 
into desolate places afar otf, Ludovicus Vives declaring that the goblins 
and spirits in America are even more in number than the wild Indians.” 

“Good Master Dodeswortli, you do not say so,” said the elderly 
man who had first spoken ; “for how then is it that we hear so muuy 
talcs of yvitchcraft now?” 

“Truly, Master Cressingham, I believe solely tlirough tliese voyages 
of discovery,” replied Master Dodesworth ; “and, though far he it"from 
me to object to aught that her highness in her wisdom seeth meet to do, 
yet T ofttimes wish that our good queen had never cncouraired Master 
Frobi^icr.” 

“^ou do not say so, good neighbour,” cried Master Cressingham. 

“ Keniemher tlie vyondrous stories we shall hear, and right wonderful 
things, 1 'll warrant me, have been brought home too.” 

“Ay, a mermaid, perchance,” cried Master Ilenslow, laughing; 
“ ’tis said they inhabit the North seas ” ° 

“Heaven forbid I heaven forbid I” ejaculated Muster Dodeswortli 
with ujilifted <’yes. 

“ Nav, gr^ood neighbour," interrupted Master Cressingham, “ what 
harm ? mctliinks I should greatly like to see one.” 

“And so should I,” said Master Ilenslow, “oven though it cost me 
a new milled shilling.” 

“ It is awful to hear you talk,” said Master Dodesworth angrily, 

“ when it is a question with the learned whether they are not most mali¬ 
cious spirits.” 

“Nay, good neig/ibour, that's not to be thought of,” 

Master Cressingham ; “ for are not the supporters of the 
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Arms a merman and a mermaid ? anti would an honourable city com¬ 
pany take evil spirits for supporters?” 

“ llight, Master Cressiiigliam,” cried Master Ilenslow. “ You and I 
will uphold the mermaid. And what say ye to it?” continued he, turning; 
to two young; men who stood just behind—‘‘ should not ye ho well pleased 
to see one witli her long; amber liair and her bright eyes, and her golden 
comb and looking-j^lass?” 

“ Master Monslow,” cried old Master Dodesworth, “ Master Hons- 
low', ye talk like a Turk or a Saracen. Dotli not Olaus Magnus tell 

fearful stories about mermaids? doth not-” 

'The I'ishmoiigers’ C’ompany to svhich I belong bear them in their 
arms,” inteiTUpt(‘d IMaster llen^low; *‘so 1 will uphold the mermaid. 
Would I could see one.” 

“ W'oiild that I inigiit sec one if one hath really been ever seen,” said 
the tallest of the two young men who stood just beliind, hesitatingly. 

“ Why, yes ; a sea-enptain who went out willi one of thij ships of the 
Eastland Clompany told me he had seen one,” said Master Cressing- 
ham ; “ but then he told of so many marvels that I was fain to disbelieve 
l)im.” 

“As soothly ye may,” said Master Henslow, “if it was the sairte 
who told IIS of a fish a hnndn’d feet long, and about the sun never 
rising for months together.” 

“ These were truly lying tales,” said Master Dodesw’orth, with an 
oracular sliako of the head. “ Just like those which young Stratforde 
told, about a fish witli wings, and flies that give light like a candle,—tlie 
which things are moral im})ossil)ilities ; for wlioiefore, iny masters, should 
fi^h have wing.s, seeing that they live in the water and have fins to 
swim with ? and wherefore sliouhl flies give liglit like a candle ? seeing 
that cniHlles are easily niaile, 1 trow. Why, if Master Frobisher him¬ 
self were to tell me he had broimht home a flvinir fisli 1 would not 
believe It.” 

“ lJut if he had brought home a mermaid?” said a voice behind the 
speaker. Master Dodeswort.li turned, and his eyes met the merry glance 
of a voung seafaring man. 

“Know you auglit, my good sir, of what he hath brought?” said 
Master Cressiugham. 

“Not exactly — but I know he hath brought some marvellous 
things.” 

“ Some fearful things, I doubt not,” replied Master Dodesworth ; “ for 
thougli I do not believe in lying wonders of fish a hundred feet long, and 
flies giving light, and such like; yet am 1 wx'Il .assured that, in these 
frozen regions, .awful creatures are to be seen—huge blacky bulls that 
breathe fire; and griffin.«, larger than those tliat dig for gold in the 
south; and ’tis said fearful dragons, forty ells long.” 

“Ay, true,” said the young .sailor, trying to look grave ; “ but Master 
Frobisher hath brouglit home none of these.” 

“ And right glad am I,” cried Master Henslowc, “ for those outlandish 
beasts arc frightful things. Why, last Ilartiiolomew tide I gave a tester 
at. the fair to see a sea-lion in a tub; an awful beast was he; how he 
roared and grinned ;—and then John Tyler, at the Hose and Crown, over 
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yonder, had a white bear—an ugly beast, with eyes redder than Sack- 
erson's after three fights.” 

“ Ay, good sir,” simpered a young man who had not, spoken before 
“ inethinks w’o can do without outlandish beasts,'while Sackerson and 
such goodly bears find us sport. But I would they would bring us over 
some oiitbindish fair damsels, for ’tis said there are most lovely ladies 
there, and all covered with jewels. Indian queens, the civil gentleman 
who owns the ship ‘ Bonaventure,’ calls them.” 

“ Ay, from the golden city,” said the young sailor, laughing. 

“ Truly, ho said so,” replied the young man ; “ and he said, moreover, 
thattfiey are most beautiful, and wear great ropes of pearl round their 
necks, and diamonds in their hair ; and he also saith, their very apparel 
might set up a tradesman in a good business. IMctbinks I should like lo 
see one.” 

I 

“ Well, Master Balpli,” said Master Ilonslowe, “ each one to his 
liking. Fairer damsels than ye may see in our streets no golden city 
can show ; so I \vo\ild much rather sec a mermaid.” 

“ And ye mrif/svii one, perchance, ere loJi". Heaven knows what will 
be seen in th/s ward!” groaned Master Dodesworth. Wliat with 
Poj>ish recusants, and Brownists, and witches, I sho\ild wonder at 
nauglit.” 

Then you have lieard, perchance, of the mermaid that was brought 
to the house yonder,” said the young seaman, looking very solemn. 

“ No ; what house? Who brought her?” 

“ I cannot tell rightly about it, hut as wo returned we foil in with u 
vessel, and ’twas said some one w’as on hoard, but naught was to he said, 
and then ’twas whisj>ere<l it was a mermaid, and that she was marvellously 
beautiful.” 

“ But how could she live out of the water? ” 

“ I cannot say—I only tell you, and that 'twas said that she was to be 
sent to a right learned man.” 

‘‘A right learned man,” mused IMaster Dodesworth, and Dr. Cliil- 
derlye, the rector of St. Olave’s, and Master Simon Wyrley, the chemist, 
who was trying to make gold, and himself—for the old gentleman had 
no mean idea of his learning—each pass«?d through his mind ; hut no, it 
could not he for any of them that a mermaid was intended as a pre¬ 
sent. “ A right learned man,” repeated lie. “Learned in what?” 

Oh, in many things; hut chiefly 'twas said in reading the stars, and 
finding out what was lost—a wonderful old man, who dwelt in Thames- 
street, and foresaw what was to come to pass.” 

Old Master Dode.sworth started, clasped his hands, and let fall his 
gold-hcade^ staff. “’Tis Christopher Wynter! ’ exclaimed he. Ah, 
long hath lie been suspected of evil practices! but Heaven be merciful. 
To think that he should bring a mermaid into the w’ard I ” 

“ So much tlio better,” laughed Master Henslowe, “ for W’c shall 
get a sight of her, I trust. Well, my good youths, should not you 
like it ?” 

“ In good sooth, worthy sir,” said the eldest, “ I had much rather see 
an Indian queen, all bedecked with jewels.” 

“ Nonsense, Kalph. Fair damsels bedecked with jewels may be seen 
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!iny <lny; but a mormaid, with her amber locks, and her sweet singing; 
what say 5 'ou, Valentine? ” 

The other young man started, for his eyes wore fixed on the river; he 
turned an earnest look upon the speaker— “ Oh ! of .all things,” said he. 

Ay, although I myself am fond of hearing and seeing wonders, my 
nephew is yet fopder,” said iMaster Cressinghain ; ‘'.and .is to mermaids, 
why, when scarcely out of his go-cart, he had some fancies about them.” 

“ Th(‘n I would counsel you to keep strict watch over him,” said 
Master Dode^worlh, “ for ye know' not the danger of such tlioiights.” 

“Wherefore danger?” said the young man earnestly. “Wherefore 
danger, to dre.im of beings more pure, more lovely, more poetical, than 
we meet witli in this dull world?” 

“ Great and sore danger, young man,” said his mentor sternly, “ so I 
pray yon beware; and all you, my masters; and I pray you keep on the 
look out, for T have long suspected Ciiristophcr Wynter.” * 

“ Nay, good sir, I said ujuglit of Master Wynter,” said the young 
seaman earnestly. “ I know not to whom this lady is Vonsigned. I 

merely said ’twas told to us that it was to a right learned man in-. 

Was it Thnmes-street ? or Tower-street ? or up by the Strand ? Well, 
all ] can tell is, tliat it was by the river side.” 

“This is strange, sir,” said Master Dodesworth. “Did you not 
expressly speak of .1 iiK'niiahi ? ” 

“ V\ iiy so 'twas sai<l, but surely not one with a fish’s tail; a beautiful 
creature, I meant, who they found sittging so sweetly on the sea sands 
in the moonlight.” 

“ \\'ors(* and worse, I fear; fur if so, she hath power to take dilferent 
shapes. 0 these voyages of discovery I” 

IMaster Dodesworth took his way, and went, as in duty bound—for ho 
was upjier chuvchwarden to Dr. Childerlye—and forthwith detailed the 
awful news he had ju^t learnt; lamenting, and in this he was heartily 
joined bv the worthy doctor, that they had no authority over ChrUtopher 
Wynter, seeing that he lived in the ailjoiniug parish. They, however, 
agreed, before jiarting, that he was a mosi suspicious ]iers<)nage, tliat the 
unknown being in bis custody was an^tndoubted present from tbe evil 
one, .and that some fearful danger was hanging over the ward. Having 
settled these tliree pednts to their mutual satisfaction, the rector and 
cliurcliw’arden separated—the former to regale himself w'ith the awful 
stories in “Satan's Invisible World Displayed the latter, to meditate on 
the dangers arising from modern discoveries, as, seated in his high 
backed chair, he .stirred his diet drink with a sprig of barrage—that 
“cordial flower, which comforts the heart, cheers melancholy, and 
revives the fainting spirit,” as learned Master Salmon saith, and which 
therefore was peculiarly suited to the old gentleman's condifiou. 

IMeanwhile, the departure of the eldest, of the jiarty had been a 
signal for the others to depart; the more so, as the five o'clock bell had 
just given warning ; not of their early cup of tea, for tea as yet was 
unknown, but of the approach of (heir early supper; so Master Cres- 
siiigham, beckoning his nephew, walked away with his neighbour, Master 
Ilenslovv. 

The young man, however, lingered liehiud; he looked earnestly at 
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the bouses that lined the river side, and turning to the young seaman, 
said, in a low but earnest voice, “ And did you ever sec her ?” 

“ Sootlily,never more than a glimpse or so; but she is right lovely.*’ 

“ And she is there—really there," 

“ Faith, that I know not. All that I soothly knew, is, that a beau¬ 
tiful creature was found on the sea sands, and ’twas said she was a water 
s{)irit, or mermaid, and that there was great mystery made about her; 
but "twas said she was to be taken somewhere here. 

The young seaman wont away, leaving his questioner behind, still 
gazing down the river; at length he turned awav, again exclaiming, 
“ Would that 1 could but see her;” and slowly took his way home. 

The next evening saw a goodly number of the chief inhabitants of 
'J'ower Ward assenible<l in the Pomegranate ehamber, so called from 
the tapestry of foliage and pomegranates that docked the walls of the 
Dol)>hin in Tower-street. A cheerful fire blazed in the wide chimney, 
for llarlholoniew-tide had passed, silver flagons and cups graced the 
board, nor were the small silver saucers, filled with powdered sugar, 
wanting ; our forefathers sweetening, not merely their shcrries-sack, but 
even tent, anrl yet sweeter canary, w’ilh sugar. 

When was ever a convivial parochial meeting without plenty of news 
and plenty of talk about it? Surely not in the days of Elizabeth, when 
news of every kind was abundant; surely not among the guests in the 
Pomegranate chamber at the Dolphin, with old Master Dodesworth, 
tlic churchwarden, seated in his cushioned arm-chair at the head of 
tlie table. 

And truly, good neighbours, 1 liave made diligent inquiry," said lie, 
“about that awful being, which is said to he at Christopher Wynter’s, 
over yonder ; for truly although not in our parish, 'tis a fearful thing to 
have a mermaid in our ward, as saitjj also our reverend rector; so I have 
made diligent inquiry; but, behold you, the folk round about seem to 
kn<»w naught about it.’’ 

“ Surely not, good master, for nothing is there,” said Master Ilenslow. 
“ I (juestioned young W’ynter this very morning, and alack, he saith 
there is no mermaid.” 

“Would tliat there were none,”'ejaculated Master Dodesworth, “but 
there is; for jMistross Jean Culver, a sober church-going woman, saith 
that she hears strange noises, some one talking in a strange tongue, and 
the candles do of late ofttinics burn blue, a sure sign of a spirit at hand ; 
and, moreover, last full moon, as she was looking out of the upper case¬ 
ment,■ some time after nightfall, behold you, she heard a rustling, 
whereat she was greatly alarmed; so she looked down toward Muster 
Wyntcr's balcony, and there was somewhat white and glistening wav¬ 
ing to and f»o, for it did not walk. She watched, and watched, and there 
it still went on, and at last vanished away. This affrighted her, you may 
think, my masters ; but what say you to her hearing Allhallow’s clock 
chime midnight as she went up stairs I ” 

“ ’I'hat proves it was no good, for spirits do cause lime to fly away, no 
one can tell how," remarked a quiet old man, beside the last speaker. 

“ V\ ell, then,” resumed Master Dodesworth, “ ye know old Master 
\\ Nrh Y. Now he saith that he, passing the house one night, heard won- 
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drous sweet music, so he asked Master Crow, who lived hard by, if he 
had ever heard it, whereupon Master Crow told him how that one night 
he could not sleep, so he rose up, and, behold you, he heard wondrous 
sweet music, lute-playing too ; so he went out, and crept, and crept down 
by the back of Master Wyntcr’s house, and there it seemed to come from 
the top room window. He stayed, he said, a full hour, for the music 
was so sweet, he could not go away.*’ 

“ Then, truly, she must be a mermaid ; for it is w'ell known that they 
sing most sweetly, and thus entice men, and drown them,” said the quiet 
old gentleman. 

“ Uight enow,” replied Master Dodesworth, complacently; “for 
Master CTow said, that when he came back, he found he had been ankle- 
deep in water.” 

Tlit'se fearful details were listened to with attention by the company, 
who, however, forgot not to pass the tankards, nor duly to sVecten their 
sack with sugar. Master Wcnslowe, however, laughed aloud, “Com¬ 
mend me to the fair lady,” said he ; “ ’twere a pity that shd were a mer¬ 
maid, if she sings so well; still, mermaid or not, I would give even three 
milled shillings to see her.” 

So liberal a price, in an age when a whole gallon of canary cost but four 
shillings, and offered for such a sight, excited Master Dodesworth'^ 
wrath to overflowing. “ Spoken like a heathen, and a Sadducec, and a 
disbeliever in spirits, and witches, and goblins, and all that Christian 
men ought to believe in,” cried he. “ Jlemcmbcr, I pray you, the story 
of the gentlewoman who would not believe in ghosts, and one night she 
was awak(‘ned by one standing at the foot of her bed, and how she tried 
to scream, but could not, and went stark mad !—and mind, too, the 
young man who, on All Souls’ Kve, went and said he would sec what 
spirits could do, and how he was found next morning, where four cross 
roads met, with his neck broken, and all over as black as a coal.” 

“ And mind, too,” interposed the quiet old gentleman, “ the young 
man at Bristol, who so greatly wished to see a mermaid, how one came 
to him as he walked on the river’s bank ; and how struck he was with 
her; and how they exchanged rings; and how he got into sore trouble, 
and was put in prison just beside that river.” 

“Ay, a goodly story, I know it well,” cried Master Cressingham; 
“ for it tells how the lady of the stream rescued the young man, and how 
many years after he returned to his native place with great riches.” 

“ Not so,” replied the quiet old gentleman ; “ she drowned him, as she 
over yonder would do.” 

The story to which the old gentleman had, unfortunately for his 
argument, appealed, was one well known to our forefathers,—one of the 
relies of the old Celtic mythology, in which U»vely beiogsr hound by 
mysterious ties to stream or ocean, acted a conspicuous part; and to 
rudely assail the legend to which in their childho(td they had listened 
with unquestioning belief, seemed to two-thirds of the company like an 
insult oft'ered to an old friend. 

“Nay, good master,” cried half-a-dozen voices at once; “'tis well 
known she befriended the poor young man, and gave him wealth and 
honours.” 
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“ And there is the tomb of that very young man still to be seen 
somewhere in the west,” said an old man who liad not before spoken; 
“and I mind well the ballad that told how she stood singing in the 
moonlight.” 

That ballad—that old wild ballad I—how vividly did its recollection 
return to young Valentino, who just before had entered with a mess.nge 
for his uncle, hut who had stood unnoticed until now. How well at that 
moment did he recal the wild tune to which his nurse sung it, as he 
toddled by her side, far from London and its narrow street*-, across 
daisied fields and down by the wide bright river; and how he watched 
when the evening mists arose, and fancied he saw in them the graceful 
spirit of the stream. 

Master Cressinghatn departed with his nephew; the rest of the com¬ 
pany stayed a little longer, endeavouring to make peace between old 
Master Dodesworth and the sceptical Master IJensIowo. 1 his ended as 
ineflectually as such endeavours usually do; Master Hcnslowe still per¬ 
sisting in hisVicke<l desire to see a mermaid, and his opponent, atbu* 
calling a full half-dozeu learned anthorilies to witness the diabolical 
character of the wish, threatening him with the wdiole weight of his 
di?ple<asnre as churchwarden, and throw’ing out slirewd lauts of a 
summons before the parson, to give a confession of his faith. Ere the 
ten o’clock bell chimed, all the worthy inhabitants of the ward were 
soundly dreaming,—all save young Valentine: but his waking dreams 
w'ere as wild as any that visited the pillow of the disturbed sleeper ; but 
oh, they won* far more beautiful. 

From henceforward every leisure moment that Valentine Cressingbam 
could gain, v\as devoted to an anxious watch on the river side of Master 
('liristopher Wyntcr's house. There were excellent facilities for this; 
on one side was a largo stack of urioeenpied w'arehouses; on the other, 
one of those narrow^ passages that wound down to the river. Our fore¬ 
fathers seem to have perfectly hated a straight road; and this passage 
having been neglected for a newer turning, was well nigh choked up with 
mud. Idttle did Valentine heed this; nay, had it been water he would 
have waded up to his neck in it, for the passage turned round just under 
the wall of Master Winter’s garden. 

Laugh not, good reader, at a g«ardcn in Lower Thame.s-street,—there 
were many down towards the river then; and Master Wynter, who 
owned a little property, had, in addition to his other tastes, a taste for 
gardening, and a pleasant garden he had. Indeed, it wa.s more tliaii 
whi.spered by Master Dodesworth and bis cronies, when they imw the 
pear-tree displaying a huge pyramid of white blossoms in the spring, and 
the vine that crept up to the second story, loaded with rich purple 
clusters in autumn, that Satan,—who, indeed, seemed to he servant of all 
work in this age of marvels—had certainly taken n])on hirnsidf the office 
of chief gardener. Well, just under the wall, the mud and dirt had 
accumulated in sundry mounds, and from the highest of these a very 
good view, not into the garden, but of the first, second, and third stories, 
could be obtained. That ancient grotesque house, each higher story 
projecting beyond the other; the balcony, half surrounded, arbour- 
wise, with lattice, and supported by spiral pillars, round which the vine 
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twined and cliinWd ; the upper story that covered the balcony with its 
escalloped edges; -fche easements with the squat cherubs above, that 
supported the third story; the two tiers of windows in the high pointed 
gabel, and the curious nondescript ornament that formed the pinnacle. 
How well did young Valentine mark each feature, each minutest orna¬ 
ment of that old house I But living being be saw none. At nightfall, 
indeed, a bright, light, like a little star, would be seen glimmering from 
the to]>most easement, and there, folk said, was Christopher Wynter’s 
.study; but below, ever as the light grew dim, thick curtains were lot 
down, and neither light nor sound could he perceived. Still watclicd the 
young enthusiast; and he waited for moonlight nights, and then, stealing 
from his uncle's house, when all were asleep, he took his place behind 
tlie garden wall. Night after night ranie and went, the moon had begun 
to wane, ere his patient watch was rew'arded. Then it wa^ almost nud- 
night, and once more he was sorrowfully turning away, when a figure, 
in dazzling wliite, appeared in the balcony. How beaiitijul she looked, 
standing in the clear moonlight! what long silken tresses hung on her 
shoulders, just looped hack with large pearls I and that white hand, 
and rounded arm—not confined by the tight sleeve, but jii'it appear¬ 
ing from the flowing drapery—and tl)at drapery, was it silk, was it 
silver?—and the light feathery material that rested on her slioulders^ 
and seemed to wave hitlier and thither in the soft breeze. Surely 
she was no mortal being—surely It must have been a sister spirit, fair 
as she, that watched protectingly over the knights in that well-rcmcm- 
berod ballad. 

Many nights passed away, but the bright vision did not reappear; still 
Valentine watched on. Meanwliile Master Dodeswortli was indefatigable 
in Ins inquiries. He questioned every sailor he met; he called upon 
Master Anstoe, her highness’s commissioner of the customs for skins— 
then the chief article of importation from the far north—and upon 
]\Iast.er Wharton, the commissioner for what INIastor Stow calls “ other 
devices ;” but, although squirrel skins, and hear skins, and twenty other 
kinds of skins had been imported, no living thing, save a live ermine, a 
present to the queen, was included; nor, among all the “ other devices,” 
could a mermaid be found. This was vexatious enough, but it was more 
so when, in answer to some lamentations over Ma'^ter Wynter’s iniqui¬ 
ties, Mr. Commissioner Wharton told him, that to mind his own purisli 
would better become the cliurchwardcn of St. Olave'.s, than prying into 
the affairs of the inhabitants of Allhallotv's. 

Vexed and indignant Master Dodesworth turned from the door, when 
he met Valentine Cressingham. He had somewhat in his hand, on which 
he was gazing intently ; but when the old man addressed hy;n, he hastily 
thrust it into his breast, and coloured deeply. ‘‘ Young man," said 
Master Dodesworth, who was determined to bestow an objurgation on 
some one, I fear mo ye are bent upon evil eojirses. What have ye 
there? Beware, I pray you, of talismans, and such like, wherewith evil 
men and evil spirits too draw men into temptation.” 

“ Talismans I” said Valentino bewilderedly. 

Yes, talismans—whereof there are many kinds: such as—’ he 
looked up, but the young man was gone. The angry churchwarden now 
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took his way to the rector; the reverend gentleman was in his study, 
and to him he detailed all hi*? toils and all his vexations. 

“ You have shown a worthy zeal on this subject, my worthy friend," 
said Dr. Childerlye, “ for that evil is at hand no wise man can doubt. 
Shooting stars were seen not long since; and a fiery crown and lances 
of fire but three nights ago, as a right learned man hath written to me. 
That there is somewhat that ought not to be at (Ihri.stophcr Wynter’s 
too, I have no doubt, ainl that he hath some one in his house that no 
Christian man ought to have is also certain, but wlicllier it be witeb, or 
menn.iid, or a mere phantom, I have* my doubts." 

Master Dodesworth shook his head. It was truly comforting to find 
that the parson indulged in the same evil forebodings as himself; but it 
was vexations to find that he Lad doubts about the mermaid. 

“ Good doctor,” said he, “ remember the house is just by the river's 
side ; and remember, too, the singing that Mistress Jean Culver heard.” 

True; and mermaids can take a most alluring form, as learned 
Paracelsus dec*lares in his chapter upon them: but then he tbinketh 
that they are not evil spirits, wherein I cannot agree." 

“ Suredy not, good doctor; but jxjrchance she may be a witch as well. 
Ah I you and I, good doctor, know somewhat about witchcraft.” 

“ VVe do, MavSter Dodesworth ; but it grieveth me sore to think, that 
while we could send some half-dozen old \^omen to Bridewell, we can 
do naugiit with Wyiiter,” 

“ Ah I friends at Court, good doctor; and, from the way in which 
Master Wharton spoke about him, methinks he hath the Earl of Leicester 
himself to hack him.” 

“ Very likely, Master Dodesworth. I woubl he W'erc in onr parish, 
and then we would see; but, however, wc must do what we can. IIow 
doth young Cre.ssingham go on ?” 

“ "I'is a shy, <juiet young man ; and such the slaves of Salun often 
tempt to evil.” 

“ Alaek I I fear him greatly. Doth ho know Wynter? fi)r Master 
Wyrley saith more than once hath ho seen him, with liis face muffled in 
his cloak, stealing along, after night-fall, down that turning close by 
Wynfer’s house.” 

** He is ensnared, then, past all hope,” said Master Dodesworth. 

“ Ay, that he is,” said Master W’yrley, entering, if you mean young 
Cressingham; for, good doctor, [ have cause to ask your advice, seeing 
that a worthy man, who would not that I shoubl mention his name, saith, 
tiiat tw’o jesnits ami one seminary priest are now luMdon in London ; 
and truly, from what he saith, I believe no other than Christopher 
Wynter is tjjeir landlord.” 

“ Impossible I” cried Master Dodesworth, determined not to yield up 
his theory of the mermaid. 

“ Impossible !” cried the rector, who had three theories to maintain, 
and was moreover determined not to give up a line piece of the super¬ 
natural for a tale so commonplace as that of Jesuits and seminary priests. 

But it is possible," quietly persisted Master Wyrley; and in that 
opinion, despite the arguments of the churchwarden, and the ex cathedra 
exhortations of the parson, he persisted. 
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Alus! that the spirit of fliscovery should have become the source of 
so much contradiction; alas I that Christopher VVynter and his unknown 
visitant should excite so much bitterness and ill-will in a ward hitherto 
remarkable for good brotherhood. The conflicting versions of the story 
were duly whispered iibroad; and while each hearer acknowledged the 
propriety of observing strict secresy on the subject, each was loud in 
his denunciation of those who chanced to fake a different view from his 
own, and each prepared to do battle right heartily for the witch, the 
phuntoin, the mermaid, the Jesuit, or the seminary priest. 

“ And perhaps you are all wrong,” quietly remarked Master Cres- 
singham. 

'I'his short remark produced more unanimity than threescore homilies 
on peace-making; for, leaving their separate views, all now jointly at¬ 
tacked the poor unbeliever, wlio, as Dr. Cliilderlye said, ^as doul^tless 
art and part with Wynter, who, us well as his poor deluded nephew, 
would doubtless meet with some fearful judgment. ^ 

Winter came on, and there were high w'inds. 

“ And sore damage will there be in the river to-night,” said Master 
Dodesvvorlh, “ through that awful mermaid I” 

“ Sorer damage than high winds, through the vile crew that are over 
youiler, and Satan among them, 1 trow !” answered Master W'yrlev,— 

W^ell, I tried to warn young Cressingham of his danger, but he would 
not hear me.” 

‘‘ Surely not : he well knew knew naught about it.” 

The angry c«)Uo(piy ceased ; for tliere was the very young man w’alk- 
ing stealthily along. W^is he going to old Winter’s house? No; he 

j»a^sed by it.—Hut he was no longer seen !-so Master Dodesworth 

declared he had vanished away, and thus a new marvel was added to his 
already abundant stock. 

It was a tempestuous night;—one just fitted for witches to ride, and 
inermairU to swim in and Master Dodesworth listened to iho howling 
tempest with no slight complacency, since he had foretold it. 

“ The very night for some awful visitation,” said Dr. Cliilderlye to 
him, us he drew his arm-chair closer into the chimney-corner; “ the 
very night-” 

Well might the parishioners of St. Olave rejoice in their learned rector, 
for u fearful story was told by Mistress Jean Culver the following morn¬ 
ing. Notw ithstanding the noise of the tempest, her frightened ears caught 
different sounds,—trampling of feet,—letting down heavy weights,—and, 
when she looked out, dark figures were moving too and fro!—Long did 
she look. At length a tall white figure descended I—Did it descend?— 
Noflew, rather, right across the garden, scaling the way, as though 
height were nothing, and then gliding along to the edge of the river. At 
that moment a flash of liglitning showed an unearthly-looking boat, with 
throe dark rowers. One moment the white figure was seen; the next, 
boat, white figure, and rowers, were all ingulphed in the stream I 

But where was Christopher Wynter? While Mistress Jean Culver 
was detailing her fearful story he had returned home from the country, 
where he had been for the last three days. He expressed surprise and 
anger at the tale that had been told, and challenged not only his neigh- 
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hours, but the rector of St. Olave’s, to look over bis suspected house- 
He prayed an inquir), too, into his conduct; and established the fact be¬ 
yond all reasonable doubt, that liis house had never harboured either 
witch, mcrmaiil, phantom, Jesuit, or seminary priest. The only mystery 
that now remained was what had happened to young' Valentine—he was 
not to be seen? Ilis uncle said he was lain up with illness: but men 
again shook tlieir heads, when lliey saw him walking out, pale and thin, 
and with his right hand in a sling. 

“ 'Miat right hand would shew- somewhat,” said tlie learned doctor. 

The devil’s own mark, I fear me. Well, no Christian man can doubt 
there has been some fearful mystery,” 

’rhis fearful mystery occupied the reverend doctor’s mind during the 
winter months, and the result of his meditations took the form of a right 
learned treatise, entitled “A IU)1) I’Olt A I'OOTKS BACK; being 
a seasonable reprehension to those doubters, unbelievers, and scoffers, 
who deny the doctrine of evil spirits and phantomes, showiuge furthe the 
foolhardinesse, wilfuluesse, stuhhorunesse and wickediiesse of all suche.” 


This delectable treatise met with great success, ‘rho learned doctor 
was invited to preach the next Sjntal sermon in ton&<‘quoucp, ami so 
much was that admired, that he added it by way of postscri})t, a tolerably 
long one, to the second edition of “TllK ROD I'OR A I'OOLES 
BACK.” 


But ere this second edition was printed oil, great changes liad taken 
]>laee in the iK'ighbourhood. Master Cressingham, who had hud a fit, 
gave up business and retired into the country. Yonng Valentine bad 
gone away in one of the .spring ships, “ to seek after the mermaid,” said 
scoffing Master Ileuslow; but more likely, as old Master Dodesworth 
said, to set off for the north ))ole, wlience he would never return; 
and Cliristopher Wynter was found dead in his study one fine morning. 
As the old mail was near fourscore, and had been feeble for some time. 


the coroner liad no doubt as to the natural cause of his death. Dr. Chil- 


derlyc and his churchv\arden, however, now looked more oracular than 
ever; and forthwith a second postseriptiim and a second title were 
added to tlie treatise, and it was, “A My^>THUIE IN TflAMfilS- 


STRKETB: 


shewing how a phautoiiie in white did lodge for manie 


weekes at a certayne house there, and inveigle a yonge iiianne; and how 
on y* night of y® 23rd of Novembre last, sbe was seen to disappeare in 
an awful flashc of lightning, lea\ing v® mark of a horseshoe brente 


blacke, on y* palm of y®..^pge mauiie’s rightc liande.” W'e have been 
jiarticular in giving the titles both of the first and second treatises, for 


the benefit of our black letter readers, us a copy of them may probably 
still exist simoug the mouldering stores of Laiiibetli or Sion College 


Libraries. 


Three years passed away, and then Master Cressingham came to 
town ; and he told his old neighbours that he was conic to welcome his 
nephew home again, who would shortly arrive from abroad. And^so 
he did, and he looked well and hearty, and held out his right hand most 
willingly for all his old friends to shake, thus giving undeniable proof 
that there was no horseshoe. But he brought u fair bride with him 
too; and when Master Henslowe, still joking, asked if he had not for- 
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pottpn the mernmid—“Truly he hath not," said the lady, smiling, “nor 
his midnight watch, nor his toil, on the night of the high wind, nor his 
hruised hand, nor the fearful flash of lightning." 

“ Nor did the mermaid forget nm," added Valentine. “ Said not the 
ballad that they wen: always faithful ? ay, faithful as fair. And is not my 
mermaid right beautiful?” 

“ My good master, what mean you?" said his old friend, quite bewil¬ 
dered. 

“ VV hy this, good master Henslow. Sir Edward Sondes, the governor 
of the Eastland Company's factory, died, and left charge that my fair 
mermaid here should he, sent over to England; and as he feared his 
brother would ask for her wardship, as he had left much property, he 
directed that she should be sent over by a private ship, and placed under 
tlie care of his old friend, Master Christoplier VVyntcr. Now, Master 
Wynter hai! hoard that her uncle had made suit to the council to oiitain 
this wardship, so ho determined to keep her close in his house until he 
could provide for her safety. That foolish young sailor, however, raised 
that talk about the mermaid, and Master Wynter now feared that, at 
last, the truth would come out. Well, he had found out my watching, 
and how bewitched I w'as with this fair mermaid; so ho told me his plan 
•—and thanks to the stormy night~it succeeded beyond our hopes. You 
all determined that there was something supernatural at Master Wyn- 
tcTs, so why should we undeceive you? VVell, and inothmks we made 
up a riglit marvellous story.” 

“ And was this fair lady the mermaid ?" 

“Yes,” replied she, laughing; “my long, loose white dress, and mv 
swansilowii-lined mantle, looked, doubtless, phantom-like enough in the 
moonlight.'’ 

“ And my sorely crushed hand seemed a most suitable reward for 
aiding the escape of a witch or mermaid,” added Valentine ; “ but I have 
been amply repaid, for my fair lady-love was constant, and now, as she 
is of age, wo have come back to England.” 

“And so there is no mystery after all,” said Master Henslow, 
laughing. 

“ Is there not ?” replied Valentine, with a quaint smile; “ is there not, 
even now in print, and set forth by right learned authority, A MYS- 
TEIUE IN THAMES STllEETE?” 
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He stooii amid the proudest spoils 
'J'hat ever \\urrior won, ^ 

Where brightly foil the parting smiles 
Of summer’s setting sun ; 

Upon his country’s Louvre, 

Whose glorious solitude 

Was shared by one that well might share 

A monarch’s loftiest mood. 

Around him stood the matchless shapes 
Of Grecian song and thought I 
Whose glory Time could ne’er eclipse 
By all the change he brought. 

The scenes of splendour, love, and power. 

Which art or genius’ hand 

Had given to palace, fane, and tower. 

Of East or Western land. 

On canvfis bright and marble fair 
That haughty glance was thrown ; 

But long it paused in rapture where 
One stately §tatu6 shone. 

“ It is Immortal I” said the sage, 
“Through time, and change, and tears, 
That form will last undimmed by age, 

A thousand glorious years 1 ” 

The gazer turned with kindled eye 
And smile of kingly scorn : 

“ Is this the Jjnmorlality 
To whicii our hopes were born ? 

The aim of every restless heart, 

'’On wildest wave and coast? 

The Patriot’s dream, the Poet’s part; 

The Sage and Warrior’s boast ? 

Was it for this th6 nations grew 
So great in power and fame ? ' 

And Earth’s unrivalled conquerors too— 
W%s it for this they came ? 
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Is this the purchase and reward 
Of all the countless cost, 

Which Hope hath given, which Time hath shaved, 
Which Life and Love have lost? 

Oh mighty were the deeds of men, 

When human faith was strong, 

To fling on Fame’s bright altar then, 

The spoils of sword and song. 

For some, as saintly sages say, 

Have offered there the bliss 
And glory of Eternity— 

And was it all for this ?” 

So spake the Sun of Gallic fame, 

When, o’er his glory’s noon, 

No dimly distant shadow came, 

Of clouds to burst so soon. 

But o’er that crowned and laurelled brow, 

There past a shade the while; 

That dimmed the dark eyes' haughty glow, 

And quenched the scornful smile. 

Perchance his memory wandered back 
To Egypt’s desarts vast, 

Across whose sands his conquering track 
Its early glory cast. 

Where long forsaken cities rose, 

And Temples sculptured o’er 
With tales and deeds of other days, 

Which man might read no more. 

Perchance like him whose minstrel art 
His own sad Requiem sung, 

Some prophet chord in that deep heart 
With answering echoes rung, 

'I'o words that o’er its silence swept 
With dark and boding power: 

Ah ! well if Memory’s page had kept 
The lesson of that hour I 


It is said that Buonaparte when in the zenith of his power, walking 
one day with Denon in the Louvre, and hearing him say that a statue 
which both admired was immortal, inquired how long it would last; to 
which Denon answered, probably a thousand years ; he said, “ And 
is this what you call immortal ?” 

Frances Brown. 
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“ Di'onma tcH but of the past, and yet ’tis aaid, 
They piophesy."—UK.MOiish. 


The belipf that dreams fcretel events is as old as the imag’ination of 
man; and curious it is to ol)serve how, in all the stages of his social 
development^ from the rudest condition of savage life to the highest 
state of civilisation, he cherislies that credulity: with what care be 
notes every coincidence that can strengthen it, and with what easy 
indifference he passes by the thousands of instancies when the most 
vivid impressions made on the mind of the sleeper have been followed 
by no results, that the utmost ingenuity could torture into a fulhlment 
of the scenes represented in his slumber. We keep a careful register 
of the prizes in the psychological lottery, hut take no account of the 
overwhelming list of blanks. 

The chronicles tell us that the mother of Alexander the Great 
dreamed that a dragon was his father, and that Hecuba saw in her 
dream that she should give birth to a torch, by which her palace should 
be burned. Olympias became the mother of Philip’s warlike son; the 
other Alexander carried off Mrs. Menelaus—as we heard a well-bred 
youth, brought up at his mother’s apron-string, simper out, when 
asked who Helen was—Troy was wrapped in flames; and down the 
tradition is handed in both cases. But we never stop to inquire about 
the dreams of Aurelia, although the Roman might well vie with the 
Greek, or whether Madame Mere ever had any remarkable vision in 
her sleep, foretelling the brilliant career of the greatest conquei’or of 
modern times, till his star set before the genius of our greater Captain, 
of whose mother’s dreams we arc equally ignorant. 

On the other hand, Calphurnia dreamed, on the night preceding the 
day of Caesar’s murder, that the roof of the house fell in, that he was 
stabbed in her arms, and that the doors of the bedchamber spontane¬ 
ously opened; whilst Caesar himself, on the same night, was flying, in 
his dif-anwi above the clouds, and shaking hands with Jupiter. The 
alarmed wife, moreover, implored her husband not to go forth, on the 
ides of March, made for ever memorable by the touching iu 
Brute!*' —words, by the way, that never passed Caesar’s lips. He died 
without speaking a syllable, if we are to believe Suetonius, who declares 
that he uttered no sound, except one groan when he received the first 
of the twenty-three stabs that laid him dead, although some have 
related, that when Cmsar saw Marcus Brutus rushing on him, he ex- 
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exclaimed in Greek, “ You, too, amon^ them—you, my son I” * He had 
faced death too often to fear it, and had seen too much of mankind to 
be surprised at the treachery of a bosom friend, or to waste words at 
such a moment. His whole soul seemed to be bent on so disposing his 
toga that he might fall with decency. 

“ But he left his home unwillingly, and not without the exhortation 
of Decimus Brutus, who pleaded the numbers that he would disappoint 
by not going to the senate-house.” 

Most true ; and it is no part of our duty to shew' that Casar’s mind, 
ill in body as he was, received no impressions from these dreams, 
couph'd as they were with other prodigies; nay, he manifested what 
was passing in his mind when he mocked Spurlnna. f 

Calphurnia and others evidently foresaw'the coming mischief, and her 
dream only denoted a foregone conclusion. Cmsur’s vision would have 
answered equally well, and would have been as triumphanfly recorded, 
if he had secured the diadem to which he aspired. 

Sir Thomas More's mother, we are told, “the first night after her 
marriage, sawe in her sleepe, the number of children she should have, 
written as it were in her marriage ring; and the formes, shapes, and 
countenances of them all. One was very dim and obscure, and could 
skarcelie he discerned ; for of one she suffered by an untimely byrtb an 
aborsemeiit. Another she saw full bright and beautiful, and fairer 
than all the rest; whereby, no doubt,” says the unknown author of his 
life—a Uomish biographer apparently, “ was this lampe of England 
prefigured.'' So far, so good; but the dream seems, in mercy to the 
future mother, to have stopped short, for we have no glimpse of the 
extinction of that shining light in blood, at the behest of the most 
cruel and hypocritical tyrant that England ever tolerated ; one who 
“ while Sir Thomas was chancellour of the duchie came to dynner to 
him, and after dynner in a fairc garden walked with him by the space of 
an howre, holding his arme about his neck.” Sir Thomas, indeed, 
seems to have made no other account of these f.ivours, “ than a deepe 
wise man should doe for when, after the king's departure, “ his sonne- 
in-law, Mr. William llopcr, verieglad to have seene this came to him, 
saying, ‘ Sir, how happie are you whome the king hath so familiarly 
entertained, as I never sawe him to doe the like to any, except to the 
Lord Curdinall, with whom I saw his grace once walke arme in arme I’ 
Sir Thomas aunswered in this sorter thanke God, sonne William, I 
find his grace ray very goode lord and maister; and I doe believe he 
doth as singularlie favoure me as he doth any subject within this realme. 
Howbeit, sonne Roper, as I shall tell thee, I have noe cause to be 
proude of it; for if my head would wyiine him a castle in France, it 
should not faile to flie from my shoulders, as fast now as ft seemeth 
to sticke."’ These words were prophetic; and we almost lose the sense 
of Henry’s unsparing cruelty in our abhorrence of his vile hypocrisy, 
when the news of More’s execution was brought to him in the presence 
of another victim, for whom the axe was so soon to be sharpened. 


• Ka2 ffif If iKtiuuy, koI <rv rdKVoy. 
t “ The ides of March are come.” —“ Aye, hut not gooe.” 
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“ lmmc(liateli(> after tlie execution of Sir Thomas More, word was 
brought thereof to the king; who being then at dice when it was told 
him^ at the hearing thereof seemed to be wonderfuUie amazed- ‘A nd 
is it true ? ’ (quoth the king). ‘ Is Sir Thomas More, my chancellour, 
dead?’ The messenger answered, ‘ Yoa, if it may please your majestie.’ 
He turned him to queen Anne, who then stood by, and wistlie looking 
upon her, ‘ Thou art the cause of this man’s death.’ So presentlie 
went to his chamber, and there w'ept full bitterlie.” 

Sir Thomas More was beheaded on the 6th of July, 153.5, and before 
the May flowers of the next year had faded, Anne boleyn laid her 
Iiead on the block for the crime of having survived the ruthless Henry's 
affections. 

No dream, properly so called, os far as w'e know, forewarned either of 
these sufferers, although it is clear that More had long foreseen the 
fatal catastrophe which the unrelenting fury of a heart that seems to 
have known no touch of mercy brought upon both, and in his day-dreams 
had been fantiliarised with the la.st bloody scene. 

Tlierc arc few persons of lively imagination who, in a quiet day 
and in the solitude of the country, or of their chamber, have not lost, 
in a great degree, the consciousness of their locality and of surrounding 
objects, and bohebl in their mind’s eyo a far distant scene, presenting 
the dead, the absent, or the probable future, blount and Ituleigh both 
looked upon the same wall at Say’s Court; but while tlie former saw 
no more than the side of an old hall hung round with antlers, bucklers, 
old ]ueces of armour, and such furniture; the more imaginative Raleigh 
was sunk in reverie, “ and it seemed as if the empty space of air 
betwixt him and the wall were the stage of a theatre on which his 
fancy was mustering his own dratnatis per.sona‘i and treating him with 
sights far different from those which his awakened and earthly vision 
could have offered." 

“ ’Twas one of those dreams that by mu.sic are brought, 

Like a light summei'^haze, o’er the poet’s warm thought— 

When, lo.st in the futuie, his soul wanders on, 

And all of this life, ljut its sweetness, is gone.” 

In these reveries, or waking dreams, however, the external world is 
never entirely shut out, and judgment corrects our errant musings to a 
certain extent. 

In the case of dreams, properly so called, we have the determined 
habit of keeping a list of the prizes only, as above alluded to, constantly 
brought to our notice, even in this matter-of-fact age. The year is still 
young, and yet we had the other day, in the leading journal of Europe, 
an accoun^of a poor collier lad, who dreamed that he was crushed by a 
great stone in the pit, and was so affected by the dream, that he 
returned twice to bid his mother farewell—for ever, as the event proved 
—for he was actually so crushed that day, according to the account. At 
first sight here is pure prophecy and fulfilment. But it appears that 
another of the family had previously lost his life in the same way. No 
one can doubt that this violent death, to which the dreamer himself was 
daily liable, must have made a strong impression on his mind. The 
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wonder would have been if he had not dreamed of it repeatedly, as he 
most probably had. 

Early on the morning of Thurtell’s execution, the gaoler’s son 
entered his cell, and finding him in a profound sleep, retired, but 
returne<l with his father, who awoke the criminal. 

“ How do you find yourself this morning?” said IMr. Wilson. 

“ Very well,” replied Thurtell. 

“ You have slept well? ” 

‘‘Yes, I have. I have had some very curious dreams. I have often 
dreamt since my confinement, yet (rvhat in very extraordinary) / have 
never dreamt of anything connected with thin affair.” 

The hard sings as philosophically as sw’eetly, 

‘‘Oft in the stilly night, 

When slumlier’s chain has hound me ; « 

Fond memory biings the light 

Of other days aionnd me.” ^ 

There is a sad sweetness aliont such «lreamsi strongly contrasting with 
those which Coleridge portrays in these nervous lines:— 

“ A lurid light, a tiampling thiong— 

Sense of intolerable wiong, 

And whom I scouied, those only strong! 

Thirst of revenge, tlie powerless will 
Still halHed, and yet burning still ; 

Desire with loathing strangely mixed 
On wild 01 hateful objects fixed. 

Fantastic passions, maddening brawl ! 

And slianie and tenor over all ’ 

Deeds to be hid which were not hid, 

Which, all confused, I could not know, 

Wht'thei 1 suffert'd or I did : 

For all seemed guilt, remorse, or woe, 

My own, or others, still the same 
Life-stifling fear, soul-stifling shame.” 

'i'he volition in ordinary dreams is not followed by the obedience of the 
muscles. You arc a lecturer, a preacher, a barrister, or a senator, and 
you feel in your dream the gush of a fine burst of eloquence rising to 
your lips, and are about to address your audience in a style that you 
are certain must carry everything before it and yourself to the top of 
the tree, when suddenly you find that you are voiceless, and only draw 
down the sarcastic ridicule of the multitude, who seem to stab you with 
their hundred dagger-like eyes, while you do nothing but gasp like 
Virgil’s ghosts. ^ 

My personal experience of dreams has been considerable. I rarely 
drop into slumber for a few minutes in my chair without dreaming; 
nor would I lose the’privilege, although the jmpressions have been 
someliiries so strong and powerful, that 1 have been unable to shake 
them off for days. But before 1 venture to go into some of my adven¬ 
tures in the shadowy vale of sleeji, and exhibit my list of prizes and 
blanks, I must ask the good-natured reader to go back with me once 
more to my childish days. 
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1 can just remember the long, peaked stomacher, to which in the 
cycle of fashion the belles of to-day have come round, though not to 
its contemporary well-powdered tete; and how both lingered on the 
persons of three dear bnzzy-hcaded maiden ladies, who used to give 
me sugar-plums out of a beautiful amber French comfit-box, and 
whose trim apartments, dotted with fine old china on fairy inlaid tables, 
were lighted by the best Dresden befiowered and bespangled shepherds 
and shepherdesses, standing against shrubby porcelain trees, with more 
blossoms than leaves. To this lengthened wasp-like waist succeeded 
the short-bodied gown, still to be seen in Lawrence’s early portraits, 
and which gave rise to the song of that name, which I am old enough 
to have heard carolled in tviviia. 

Ye lads and ye lasses of country and city, 

I prLy yon give eai to my hnniorous ditty, 

Conceining tin* fashiim just come fiom town—• 

A wl\imsical dress call'd the short-body’d gown 

bast Midsummer-day Rally went to the fair 
To pari with her yatn and how she did stare ! 

Hoth wives, maids, and widows in every shop round, 

They all weio <lress’d up in a shoit-lody’d gown. 

So homo in the evening Miss Sally she hies, 

And told it her mother with gieatest surprise ; 

Saying, “ Two hanks a-day will I spin the w’eek round. 

Until 1 can purchase a short-body’d gown.” 

.Surpris’d w'as her mother and thought it a jest, 

Saying, “ Sally, your old-fashion’d gown fits you best, 

So leave this new fa.shion to folks in the town, 

And don’t waste your cloth in a short-body’d gown." 

“ Oh, mother, you are a bad judge of the size, 

I’he lengths that it takes it would you surprise, 

For the breadth of the waste is three inches all round, 

Thal’.s just the full size of a short-body’d gown.” 

I witnessed, I say, the sudden transition from the long inverted cone 
of rich substantial brocade, and frizzled and powdered hair, to the 
extremely thin and scanty book-muslin of this same short-bodied gown, 
the cincture of which came just below the bosom, and the disposition 
of the natural tresses, d la Grccque; and can still see the powdering- 
room, a long, narrow strip of an apartment behind my mother’s bed¬ 
chamber, bung with blue paper and lighted by one window only at the 
front-end, so that the other extremity received hardly any light at all. 
This, fromlhe association of colour, redolent as it also was of mareschale 
powder, I called the violet-room, till I w'as taken to see “ Bluebeard” 
at our theatre, after which it immediately became the blue chamber in 
my vocabulary. Theif it was that the long row of cylindrical myste¬ 
rious-looking band-boxes, with their truncated tops ranged along the 
wall, passed well in the twilight for the headless bodies of the wives of 
the very magnificent three-tailed Bashaw; and 1 recollect one gloomy 
evening starting back as a pair of glassy eyes glared at me from among 
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the loose drapery at the foot of one of them, as if the decapitated wife 
bore her severed head upon her lap. It was only in the broad daylight 
of the morrow that I dared revisit the terrible spot which had haunted 
me all night in my dreams, and then 1 found that the object which had 
raised such fearful ideas was my mother's powdering-mask—a paste¬ 
board cover with glazed apertures before the eyes, to protect the patient's 
face from the powder during the operations of the powder-puif. 

One day 1 had entered the pantry unobserved, and climbing on a 
chair, beheld, among other goodly preparations for a party, a splendid 
eel-pie, uncut and ready to make its appearance, with an eel's head 
sticking up out of the middle of a net-work of pastry in its highly- 
orimmcnled centre. Temptation overcame me. 1 thought to pull out 
the head, just taste the end that was in the pie, and put it hack again. 
1 had lately been promoted to vests and tunics, as they were called, and 
gloried in a pocket accordingly. Well, I pulled at the head, but instead 
of coming out short, as I expected, the neck and body followed. Never 
shall I forget my horror. 1 tried to push it back in vuiA, and bearing 
the sound of aj)proaching feet, 1 pulled away, and forth came the whole 
serpentine sesquipedality of the almost interminable fish, which had 
been coiled up in the pie. It was crammed somehow into iny pocket, 
and as 1 came from the sacked trying to look innocent, I encountered 
my kind maiden aunt, JIarbara, boneted, muifed, and tippeted, bearing 
my hat and feather, intent on taking me out for a walk. We had not 
proceeded far, when a great dog came up and exhibited a strong attach¬ 
ment to niy person, which I in vain discountenanced. In vain also did 
my aunt try to drive away my persecutor witli her parasol. The brute 
kept jumping upon me till at last he overthrew me, and after tossing 
iny tunic about, to my aunt's infinite alarm, got his nose into my pocket 
—that pocket of which I had been so proud—and drew out the savoury 
plunder, which he devoured upon the spot. “ Why, Gideon, what have 
you l)eeii doing I" said my aunt in astonishment. With bitter tears of 
fright I confessed my guilt; she, kind soul, stood my friend; and the 
poor cat, as usual, had the credit of it. 

We continued our walk, which had for its object a visit to a sort of 
travelling Leverian Museum, containing, among other stuffed specimens, 
an enormous with a very red tongue, by way of making it as life¬ 
like as possible, tightly constricting a Royal Tiger that looked as if he 
could not help it. 

About half a year after this I dreamt that my aunt, whom I loved 
more than ever, since she had screened me in the affair of the eel, had 
married Bluebeard, and was in his power. We were then at our coun¬ 
try-house; but, in my dream, I was in the blue chamber in the haunted 
town mansion aforesaid, where my mother and aunt were sfiut up with 
the ghastly headless trunks of the rest of his wives, expecting my aunt's 
fate momentarily. The Bashaw thundered at the door; in he came 
with his glittering scimetar, which he had just raised to strike my 
beloved aunt, holding her by her long fair hair as she knelt in her short¬ 
bodied gown ; when entered one of the buzzy-headed, long-waisted Miss 
Leynes, with her tall ebony walking-staff tipped with an ivory hook, and, 
tapping Bluebeard with it, she turned him into an immense piece of bread 
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and butter. “ Now," said she to me, “ if you love your aunt, eat for 
your life and hers—if you leave but a crumb within five minutes, she'll 
be a dead woman.” Ob I the horrors of munching, munching at that moun¬ 
tain of bread and butter, as, stuffed to the throat, 1 fixed my eyes on 
the minute-hand of an old clock, on the face of which the red eyes of a 
rampant white lion rolled awfully at every vibration of the pendulum I 
Presently a tremendous voice called “ Time 1” before I had half finished. 
There stood Bluebeard again flourishing his scimetar over poor Aunt 
Barbara, more savage than ever; and, as I tried to scream with a 
dreamer’s usual success, in came another Imzzy-headed, long-waisted 
Miss Loyne, who took out of her corafit-hox the identical ccl-pio that 
had caused me so many a nightmare, and just as I thought that all was 
over with my dear aunt, out the eel began to wriggle from the j>ie—my 
turn now, thought I~und, changing into a great lioa constrictor, 
twined itself* round Abomelique, whose ribs 1 Irad the satisfaction of 
l)(>aring crack like pistol-shots, as I awoke to look up in my aunt’s 
smiling face—bless her—who was clapping her hands to rouse me and 
lead me forth to breathe the fresh morning air. 1 told her what I hud 
seen in my sleep, and she w'rote it down as an instance of w’hat she 
called “a child’s memory-dream.” 

Notwithstanding the ol)Scrvations already made on the subject, 1 
desire to speak of the projdietic dream with all resj)ect, intimately inter¬ 
woven as it is with our religious belief. The warning that sent the 
holy family into Egypt is a mystery too solemn to he liere diseussed, 
nor is it my intention to dwell on the dreams of Joseph and his fellow 
prisoners ; or those of Pharaoh, for an interpretation of which the king- 
consulted both the Ch(irctu7n7Hhn, or magicians, and the Chakamini, 
or wise men, in vain; hut which the more divinely-gifted Joseph im¬ 
mediately explained. Neither do I deny that dreamy as well as political 
prophecies may he fulfilled, the first by the impression made on a highly 
imaginative mind, and the second by the excitement produced upon a 
people l)y the acts of the prophets themselves. In both cases, numer¬ 
ous instances occur, wherein the coincidences have been so nearly com¬ 
plete as to make very passable fulfilments of the prophecies. But it is 
rare to find a dreamer honest enough to note and publish the entire 
failure of the event supposed to bo foretold. Such an example we 
liave in the following letter, which appeurcil in Lo Morcui'c Gallcmt, 
for January, 1G90, and is quoted by Dr. Ilibbert in his interesting and 
philosophical work. 

“ The last proof, my dear friend, which I can give on the vanity of 
dreams, is my surviving after one that 1 experienced on tlie 22d of 
Septemberj^]679. I awoke on that day at five o’clock in the morning, 
and having fallen asleep again half-an-liour after, I dreamt that 1 was 
in my bed, and that the curtain of it was undrawn at the foot (two 
circumstances which were true), and that I saw one of my relations, 
who had died several years before, enter the room, with a countenance 
as sorrowful as it had formerly been joyous. She seated herself at the 
toot of my bed, and looked at me with pity. As 1 knew her to be 
dead, as well in the dream as in reality, I judged by ber sorrow that 
6he was going to announce some bad news to me, and, pciliaps, death; 
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and foreseeing it witii sufficient indifference, ‘ Ah, well 1’ said 1 to her, 
‘ I must die, then ?’ She replied to me, ‘ It is true.’ ‘ And when ? ’ 
retorted I; ‘immediately ?' ‘To'day T replied she. I confess to you 
the time appeared short; but, without being concerned, I interrogated 
her further, and asked her, ‘in what manner?’ She murmured some 
words which 1 did not understand, and at that moment 1 awoke. 

The importance of a dream so precise made me take notice of my 
situation, and I remarked that I had laid down on my right side, my 
body extended, and Loth hands resting upon my stomach. I rose to 
commit my dream to writing, for fear of forgetting any part of it; and 
finding it accompanied by all the circumstances which are attributed to 
mysterious and divine visions, 1 was no sooner dressed, than I went to 
tell rny sistor-in-lavv, that, if serious dreams were infallible warnings, 
she would have no ])rothcr-in-law in twenty-four hours. I told her 
afterwards all that had liappened to me, and likewise infonmjd some of 
iny friends, but without ludruying the least alarm, and without changing 
in any respect my usual conduct, resigning myself entirely to the dis¬ 
posal of Providence.” 

“Now,” continues the letter-wTiter, “if I had been weak enough 
h) give up niy mind to the idea that I was going to die, perhaps 1 
should Imve died ; and it would have happened to me, as to those men 
of whom l^rocopius, the (Ireek historian, has spoken, who, when the 
plague prevailed, were struck with this scourge from Clod, from having- 
only dreamt that demons touclicd them, or said to them that they would 
1)6 soon in the tonil). 1 likewise should have paid, I)y the shortening of 
my days, for yielding up my belief to those dreams, and violating the 
law of God, which forbids such a superstition. At least it is certain 
that a Canadian would not have escaped; for he would even have had 
recourse to precij)ices, or to his own hands, in order that his dream 
might not he a futile one. For the people of that country are abso¬ 
lutely persuaded, tliat they cannot dream of anything which ought not 
to happen as a matter of course.” 

This is the reasoning and disposition of a well-regulated mind, the 
strength of which may be judged of, not only from the narrative itself, 
but from the lime when the letter was written. 

The observation of the strong-minded writer of this anecdote, that if 
he “ had been weak enough to give up his mind to the idea that be was 
going to die, perhaps he should have died,” is confirmed and illustrated 
by the story related by the Earl of Ilocliester to llishop Burnet, and 
recorded by the latter in his life of that brilliant and penitent pro¬ 
fligate. 

“ He told me,” writes the Bishop, “ of another odd presage that one 
had of his approaching death, in the Lady Warre, his motiu^-in-law’s, 
house. The chaplain had dreamt that such a day he should die; but, 
being by all the family put out of the belief of it, be had almost forgot 
it; till the evening before, at supper, there being thirteen at table, 
according to a fond conceit that one of these must soon die, one of the 
young ladies pointed to him, that he was to die. //c, retnernhering his 
di'eam^yelf. into some disorder; and the Lady ^Varre reproving him for 
his superstition, he said, ‘ he was confident he was to die before morn- 
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ing but he being in perfect health it was not much minded. It was 
Saturday night, and he was to preach next day. He went to his cham¬ 
ber and sat up late, as appeared by the candle, and he had been pre* 
paring his notes for his sermon, but was found dead in his bed the next 
morning/* 

In this case, the fears of the chaplain, whose perfect health may well 
be doubted, were fatally renewed by the young lady’s inconsiderate act 
and speech. He thought he should die, and he did die. 

One of the deepest impressions ever made on me by a dream of this 
nature was produced some years ago, when I was far away from my 
friends, and had undergone great fatigue of body and mind. Imme¬ 
diately my head touched the pillow, I dropped into a dose—it was 
no more—and then started up broad awake. In vain did I lie 
down again and court sleep. 1 counted units till they made thousands, 
and my head was giddy. I thought of waving corn till I almost saw 
the field undulating in the summer breeze through the wall of my 
room; and \>}’atclied a countless imaginary flock of sheep, going one 
after the other through a gap in a quickset hedge in vain. Opposite 
to my bed was a fairy frigate in a glass case, put into a short, uneasy 
motion,” but regular withal, upon a heaving, painted sea, by hidden 
machinery. Upon that 1 fixed my eyes: it grew bigger and bigger; 
the glass vanished; sea-birds appeared to Hit above, and porpoises 
around it; the distant sound of her hell seemed wafted into my ear, 
and I found myself in the house of a dear friend:—it was the house of 
mourning. 

The funeral party were assembled: every person who should have 
been there was present—the relations, the friends, the clergyman of the 
parish in his robes. As 1 entered, he approached and bade me be 
comforted. After he had retired to the rest of the mournful assembly, 
another dear friend came to me and said, “We waited but for you—why 
did you tarry?—She’s gone I” He then led me to the chamber of 
death. I saw her name and age, both exact, upon the coffin. We 
returned. The procession set forth. The solemn service—oh, what a 
service that is I—was performed. The coffin was lowered to the house 
appointed for all living. I heard the awful words, “ ashes to ashes— 
dust to dust/’ followed by that indescribable rattle of the earth upon the 
coffin—and awoke. For some minutes I seemed to be still in the church, 
and looking down into the vault; but gradually the faint watch*light 
shewed me the familiar furniture of my room. I slept again, and again 
went through the same harrowing scene. 

1 acknowledge that I was greatly depressed, nor could the bright 
morning, nor the business of the day, lift the weight from my heart. 
The post 3id not leave without a letter from me to a mutual friend, in 
which, with some hesitation, my reiterated dream was related, and an 
earnest inquiry was made relative to the health of her whose obsequies 
I had so witnessed. The answer informed me that she never was 
better ; but, that much about the same time she had dreamed that she 
was dead, and that she, as her own ghost, had gone to see how she 
looked in her coffin, when a terrible voice exclaimed, “Will your vanity 
never cease?”—and she awoke. 
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This dear friend is stilly thank God, fulfilling all th^ duties of an 
exemplary life: but who shall say what effect would have been pro* 
duced on the survivorsy if the fatal event had happened at the time, or 
near it—a coincidence not improbable, considering the frail nature of 
the tenure on which we hold our existence. 

A. 


HEAD AND HEART. 

BY CHARLES MACKAY. 

Said Head to Heart, “ You lead me wrong: < 
The pulse of passion beats too strong. 

You are the dupe of tears and sighs ; 

You take the .Judgment by surprise; 

“ You melt at every sorrowing tale, 

Your feelings o'er my will prevail; 

And still, by impulse led astray, 

You draw me from rny prudent way. 

“ When I would walk a steady pace, 

Impetuous, you would run a race, 

And ere a doubtful case I've tried, 

You Ve prompted Pity to decide. 

“ By rules of reason unconfined, 

No space your sympathies can bind; 

And wayward as a pelted child, 

You scorn restraint, and wander wild. 

“ I pray you, Heart, these freaks forbear; 

They cause me shame, they breed me care; 
And 1 am blamed for going wrong. 

And counted weak that you arc strong.’' 

Said Heart to Head, “ You Te cold and slow ; 
You cast a damp on Feeling’s glow; 

You are like water on the fire; 

You are a clog on my desire. 
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“ Yftu measure Passion by a rule, 

You send the Sympathies to school, 

And slave to lo^ic and its laws, 

You weigh, you ponder, and you pause. 

“ When I would prompt the pitying tear, 

You purse the lips and look severe, 

And quick to' doubt and slow to grieve, 

You lecture when you should relieve. 

“ Oh it is galling to be tied 
To one so sluggish to decide, 

Who chills me when I glowed before, 

And clings to earth when I would soar." 

The silent contest lasted long, 

And both were right, yet both were wrong; 
Then in my secret soul I said, 

I ’ll reconcile the Heart and Head. 

The Heart, perchance, too warm and free, 
Too sudden in its energy, 

Shall learn from cooler Head the fact, 

’Tis well to think before we act. 

And Head, too prone to reason still, 

Even in extremity of ill, 

Shall learn to play a warmer part, 

Led by the dictates of the Heart. 
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‘ Madness—Blicer ma<lness, my mnstcrs— 
He was diBtiaiiKht."—O ld i'LAv 


CHAPTER J. 

“ WiiAT would you advise me to do?” inquired Emma Branstone of 
Mrs. Humphreys, her nurse and companion. * 

“ Do? why have him, mum, by all means. You must recollect that 
you arc now—” » 

“ Five and thirty you would say.” 

‘‘ Ahem I ” coughed Mrs. Humphreys, evidently relieved by lier 
mistress’s filling up the sentence for her. 

“ For five and thirty years I have lived happily with my father,” 
continued Emma Branstone, “ and I really have not the slightest wish 
to change my situation in life; although, I must confess, that if I wedded 
any one it should be—” 

“ Mr. William Sharpley, as popped tliis very day, and as have know'd 
you for years, and dined here every Sunday, on the top of the Barnet 
stage,” said Mrs. Humphreys. 

Ktnma Branstone smiled at her nurse’s manner of describing the mode 
by which her father’s head clerk had been in the habit of ensuring his 
weekly meal at their cottage on Highgate Hill. Mrs. Humphreys 
continued— 

“ He an’t like a stranger, mum, as one knows nothing about. Men 
is deceivers ever, as the song says, but there’s no deception about Mr. 
William, for a more straightforwarder man, nor a more open-hearteder 
crittur never livetl. He’s the very pictur of disinterestedness, and ought 
to be framed, and glazed, and liung up in your heart for the rest of your 
mortal life.” 

“ I respect Mr. Sharpley, Humphreys, and am not surprised at your 
advocating his cause; but I confess, as I told him this njorning, that I 
would rather remain single and live, as 1 have hitherto done, with my 
dear father.” 

“ But consider the dooties you owes to natur! Natur never intended 
you should waste your sweetness in the airs of .a desert, as yofl says that 
the po-ut says; and what’s Highgate Common but a desert I should like 
to know ? ’septing a few sheep and cows.” 

I am very happy as I am; but I will make known to my father the 
proposals made to me by bis confidential friend, and on his advice I will 
act. r cannot help thinking that it is very odd that although Mr. 
Sharpley has had so many opportunities of— ot— of— 

“ Arksing you to have him,” suggested Mrs. Humphreys. 
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“ Exactly—that he should not have availed himself of them instead of 
coming up on purpose—” 

On the top of the Barnot stage?—Eli ? Why, bless you, mum, he 
was afeard to face the old gentleman—or mayhap he didn’t think it right 
to put such questions on a Sunday,—but here comes master, I knows his 
ring, and its just the time as the Barnet stage passes the end of our 
lane.” 

Away scuttled Mrs. Humphreys, with a large key that opened the iron 
gate at the end of the,gravel walk. Emma saw her father admitted, 
and his great coat and umbrella taken from him by bis attentive maid. 
She watched him as he lounged slowly up to the cottage, as if admiring 
the flowers that grew beside the pathway. She wondered that he had 
forgotten to look for her at the parlour window, and to kiss his hand to 
her, as he had been used to do; but, no; he had either forgotten to do 
so, or his Hioughts were unpleasantly employed; for he kept his eyes 
fixed on the flower-borders, and did not even smile upon the apoplectic 
spaniel that endeavoured to show its joy at seeing him, by urging its fat 
body into the semblance of a gambol. 

“ Summuts gone wrong with master—for he’s forgot the hyson,” said 
Mrs. Humphreys, “ but it can’t be nothing to doing with William 
Sharpley, so don’t you go for to be frightened.” 

Emma rose and left tlie parlour to meet her father. Instead of placing 
his hand on her shoulder, and kissing her, as he was in the constant habit 
of doing, he merely shook her by the hand, and begged that he might 
have tea immediately, as he was much fatigued. While Emma was gone 
to give the necessary orders to Mrs. Humphreys, the old gentleman had 
thrown himself into his arm-chair, and exchanged his shoes and gaiters 
for his slippers—a sure sign that the pipe, which was usually smoked in 
the little arbour, when such a summer s eve as that allowed of the 
indulgence, was to be smoked in-doors. 

Emma entered and took her customary scat opposite to her father, 
and was soon followed by Humphreys, who, when she had placed the 
tea-things conveniently for her mistress, retired; but not without giving 
a peculiar look, and a nod of the head, as if in continuation, or confirm¬ 
ation of something which she had been saying before she entered the 
room. 

Emma seemed to understand the look and the accompanying nod, for 
the moment the door was closed behind her confidante, she handed his 
large cup to her father, and said, “ William—that is, Mister Sharpley, 
has been here this morning, my <lcar papa.” 

** The devil he has I ” said Mr. Branstono, letting the cup and saucer 
drop upon the table with a most dangerous crash. 

Emma l^as frightened, for she had never heard such an expression 
fall from her father’s lips before. She stared at him as he slowly 
repeated her words, “ William Sharpley has been here this morning ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear papa. I was surprised to sec him, as he seldom—indeed 
I may say never, comes here except on a Sunday.” 

“William Sharpley has been here this morning,” repeated the old 
gentleman, giving a circular turn with his teaspoon to every word. 

“ Yes, papa, and the object of his coming was—” 
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** What ? ” said the father^ dashing the spoon on the table, and looking 
his daughter in the face, but not with his usual kindness. 

“ He came, my dear papa, to ask me to marry him," said Emma, 
and then blushed, as if ashamed of the boldness of her speech. 

“ Emma, my child, you have never heard me wish anything unkind to 
any human being.” 

“ Never, dear father." 

“ Now hear mo wish that the earth may open, and swallow up that 
most execrable of human beings.” , 

Toor Emma stared at her parent, and seemed to wish to ask why^ 
though her lips refused to utter the wish. 

“ You would hear more? Well—the man whom I raised from abject 
poverty, and made my confidential friend—has been forging my name, 
and not contented with robbing me of my money, would have robbed 
me, it seems, of my child—that he might escape, as her husband, the 
punishment he dreaded as my clerk.” 

Emma did not faint, hut, after shedding tears, more fw her father's 
disappointment in the man whom he had cherished for years as a friend, 
than for the deception which had been practised, or rather attempted to 
be practised, on herself, asked for a full explanation of all that had 
occurred. 

It was given to her fully, but concisely, in the hearing of Mrs. 
Humphnys, who had coolly entered the room under the pretence of 
replenishing the teapot, and sto})ped to listen to the explanation. W'hen 
her master had done speaking, she burst out crying, fell upon her knees, 
and confessed that she thought something must be wrong, for that “ the 
villain,” had given her a two-pound note, to use her interest with lier 
mistress, to induce her to marry him. “ He, too—who had never given 
her so much as the vally of a muslin apern in his whole life afore ; though 
he had dined there every Sunday, on the top of the Barnet stage.” 

“And where is the—the man—now, papa? " 

“ On his way to the New World, my child. I have been weak enough 
to pardon him— to save him from an ignominious death, though he 
would have ruined me—upon the condition that he .sailed from England 
this very day.” 

“Is he gone?” cried Mrs. Humphreys, as she sprung from the 
ground. 

“ He is on board a vessel that sails from Gravesend this evening.” 

“ I'hcn there’s a good riddance of bad rubbish,” said Mrs. Humphreys. 
“ There—there—there—1 'll have none of his ill-gotten gains, there— 
there—there,” and with every there, she tore up the two-pound note into 
smaller bits, and at last scattered them out of the window on the little 
grass-plot. She then rushed out of doors, and, placing her*heel upon 
each fragment in succession, spun round upon it, like a dancing Dervish. 
When she was satisfied that the work of destruction was fully accom¬ 
plished, she shook her fist, and hit at an imaginary enemy, put her arms 
to her sides, and appeared to be indulging in a scries of abusive words, 
and walked into the parlour again, to tell her master and mistress that 
“her mind was comfortably relieved.” 

Mr. Branstone could not smoke his pipe that evening. The first puff 
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almost choked him. He had been deceived by the man whom he had 
trusted as his second sell', and his daughter had been insulted, and her 
best feelings tampered witli—for what ? Merely to screen the villain 
who had injured him so deeply. ^ 

Emma 13ranstonc, woman-liko, concealed her own vexations, and 
smothered the bitter feelings that rose in her bosom—to console and 
comfort her father. 

Mrs. Humphreys broke two cups and one saucer from fancying that 
“she was cuffing the viljain’s head for him," as she was washing up the 
china. 


crurTEU II. 

This chapter is retrospective; to give the reader an insight into the 
past history of tho characters to wliom they have been introduced some¬ 
what bluntly. 

Ardingly Branstone was an orphan indeed. lie lost both his parents 
ere he was one year old. His father fell fighting his country's battles on 
the ocean, and his mother sicUenc'd at the tidings, and, before many days, 
followed him she had loved so dearly to the grave. 

A stranger, who had heard the sad state of the orphan by the merest 
chance, adopted him. He reared him w ith his own children, and called 
Jiim by bis own name. He gave him a ff^od, solid mercantile education ; 
and when tho hoy was j)ronounccd by bis pedagogue a proficient in pcui- 
manship, and pounds, shillings, and pence, be put him on a high stool 
before an elevated desk in his counting-house. 

To that stool Branstone was, as it •were, nailed from ten a.m. to 
six r.M. Every day in every week, all the year round, except on Sundays, 
and certain liolidajs marked in “Moore's Almanac" by red letters, 
his pen was seldom out of his hand during the eight long hours he sat 
before the ledgers and day-books jdaced on his desk by his employer’s 
head clerk. His only recreation, bodily or mental, was to spend ten 
minutes, after the clock had struck the mid-day hour, in a beer-shop 
where he took his luncheon. 

As to playing with his equals, or enjoying himself in any way like 
other boys, lie never dreamed of it. I Ic was summoned up to dinner as tho 
clock struck six. He took tho one glass of sherry that was poured out 
for liim after the cloth was removed, and stole silently down to the 
private counting-house, and employed himself until bed-time upon the 
work which was there set out for him. 

Did the orphan murmur at this? No. lie was deeply grateful to 
Mr. Ardfngly for having rescued him from he knew not what sufferings, 
and deemed it a pleasure to show his gratitude by zealously performing 
the duties imposed upon him. 

But whore were hU playmates? some one may ask—the children 
with whom he had been brought up ? Scattered about the world; one at 
sea, another on the continent, a third at college. All were pushed out 
into the world, to make their fortunes or to mar them, except one, 
a daughter, the yomigost of the family, who was being educated at a 
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fashionable school at Kensington. So that he saw them hut at intervals, 
but every time he saw any one of them the day was marked down in his 
monotonous calendar as a day of happiness. 

For seven long years the orphan boy kept the even tenor of his way, 
and was rewarded by his employer at the termination of his apprenticeship 
by a seat at the junior clerk’s desk, and a salary small indeed, but more 
than adequate to his wants. 

15y a steady perseverance in the course which he had marked out for 
himself, he rose gradually in his kind friend’s eifttimation, and in the scene 
of his exertions. He tilled the office of senior clerk, and having, by a 
most fortunate chance, gained some very valuable information, which 
enabled his employer to realise a large sum of money in a speculation, 
he was admitted a partner in the business. 

Mr. Ardingly, thinking that he had m«ido a sufficient sum to justify 
him in retiring, did so after a few years ; but not before he l/ad strength¬ 
ened his claim upon his adopted son, by making him his son-in-law. 
Thoiigli crowds of young gentlemen courted the daughter of the wealthy 
Mr. Ardingly, she refused them ail, and gladly gave her hand to the 
playmate of her childhood, the tried and valued friend of her father. 

A truly happy man was Ardingly Branstone as he sat by his fire-side 
after his day's toil was over, and saw the blue eyes of his wife smiling 
kindly upon him. All his hours of dnidnory—all his youthful depriva¬ 
tions, were amply compensate'd. But, alas ! his happiness did not endure 
long. His ehild, the little Emma, who was to crown his joy—to fill up 
the little drop whicdi was wanting in his cup of felicity, uttered her first 
feeble cry unheard by the mother who had given birth to her. She was 
]daecd in the arms of Mrs. Humphreys, who had been her mother’s 
S(‘rvant from her childhood, and earned from the room as Iier father fell 
on his knees by the side of his wife's corpse. 

Ardingly Branstone did not marry again. He mourned for his de¬ 
parted wife as became a ('hristian ; and then resolutely conquered his 
grief, and applied himself diligently to his professional avocations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ardingly were anxious to take their motherless grand¬ 
daughter under their own roof; but Branstone would not part with his 
ehild. To nurse it, and play with it—to watch the growth of its bodily 
and mental faculties—was the only enjoyment to which he looked for¬ 
ward during his long days of labour and toil. 

Emma, under the superintendence of Humphreys, grew' and prospered; 
but the anxious father thought that tlie delicacy of her conqilexion por¬ 
tended weakness, if not incipient disease. lie fancied that the smoky 
atmospliere of the city was not wholesome to lier delicate frame; for 
such, in spite of her nurse’s assurances to the contrary, he deemed it, 
and resolved to remove her to a purer air. He bought the litfle cottage 
at lligligate, in which we have scon him located, and there placed his 
treasure. For years he jiasscd, what would be deemed by most men, 
a weary, monotonous life. He rose early, breakfasted with his child, 
walked to his counting-house, took an early dinner in the city, and 
when his business was over, walked home again ; was happy in his daugh¬ 
ter’s society, and listened with pleasure to her account of the progress she 
had made under the governess, who devoted four hours daily to her 
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education. When her education was said to be “ finished,'* it might be 
thought that the fatlier would have sought society for his daughter; but 
it never occurred to him that she would require it; and she never sug¬ 
gested it, for she was happy with her books and in l^er garden, and knew 
not what dulness meant. So they lived on, liale and hearty, from year to 
year, visited at long intervals, and for very short periods, by some one 
or other of her mother’s relations only, until Mr. William Sharpley was 
persuaded by his employer to take his Sunday’s dinner with them—as 
Mrs. Humphreys said, ‘f.on the top of the Barnet stage,”—which passed 
the end of tlie lane in which their cottage stood at convenient hours 
every day. 


(3IABTKII III. 

It will be necessary to relate here, when and in what manner William 
Sharpley was introduced to his employer. 

It chanced one day, as he was taking his early dinner at his accus¬ 
tomed chop-house, that Mr. Branstone heard a gentlemen, who sat in 
the same box with him, inquire of a friend, if he could j>rocurea situation 
for a lad of respectable family, and who had qualified himself for a 
cuunting-huiise. 

The friend shook his head, but asked certain questions, which induced 
the inquirer to give a short account of the youth’s history. It so closely 
resembled his own, that Air. Branstone liecame interested in the story ; 
and at its close, begged that lie niiglit be favoured with the name and 
address of the lad. It was readily given ; and after the counting-house 
was closed, the kind-hearled man walked to the place named by the 
stranger, and inquired for William Sharpley. The house at which ho 
made this inquiry was situated in a miserable court leading out of Gray’s 
Inn Lane. The lower part was fitted up as a shop, and occupied by one 
who called himself a dealer in marine stores. In reply to his inquiry, 
the owner of the shop told Mr. Branstone that the lad was within, but 
would sec no one, for his mother was lying dead. 

“Shew me to the room,” said Mr. Branstone. The man hesitated at 
first;but there was a something in the appearance of the person who had 
given the order, that induced him to tliiuk it might be for the lad's 
benefit if he obeyed it. 

“ 1 will light a candle, sir; for our staircase is rather dark, and the 
stairs arc not in the best state of repair. Now, sir, follow me, but be 
cautious how you tread.” 

Mr. Branstone did follow, and with difficulty climbed to the top room 
of the dilapidated building. His conductor tapped at a door, put the 
candle into his hands, and left him, with a hint to be cautious how he 
descended to the shop again. 

A low voice from the room bade him enter. He lifted the latch and 
saw a well-dressed youth, about sixteen or seventeen years of age, sitting 
on a broken wooden stool by the side of a truckle-bed, on which stood a 
coffin. The lad started when he saw a stranger enter the room, and 
haughtily demanded his business. It was soon explained, and a few 
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minutes sufficed to prove to the orphan that he had found a friend when 
he most needed one. Ilis story was simply this :—His father had com¬ 
manded a merchant vessel which had been wrecked, and every soul on 
board had perished. His mother, who had previously given her son a 
decent education, and placed him in a situation in the country, sent for 
him to come up and comfort her in her bereavement. Illness followed, 
and their little all was soon expended on medical aid. Their clothes 
were sold or pawned—decent lodgings exchanged for the miserable hole 
in which they were then found, and, but for tho aid of a stranger, the* 
morrow would have seen the widow^s body buried at the expense of the 
parish, and her son a beggar. 

Furtlier inquiries corroborated the truth of William Sharpley's story. 
After his mother’s burial he was kindly welcomed to the counting-house, 
and placed on the same stool, before the same desk, that his friend had 
occupied some twenty-five years before. He slept in the* same room, 
upon the same bed, and Mr. Hraiistone fondly believed and hoped that, 
from the similarity of their circumstances, the experiment which had 
proved so successful in his own case, might terminate as favourably in 
the case of his protegee. 

For some years William Sharploy was all that his employer could 
wish him to bo, and after so long a trial Mr. Branstone did not hesitate 
to introduce him to his home and his only child, earnestly hoping that he 
might gain such a place in her affections as w'oiild induce her to accept 
him for a husband, and so provide herself with a protector when death 
should summon her father hence. 

Nothing like what is called love-making had taken place between 
William Sharpley and Emma Uranstone. lie rode up to Ilighgate 
every Sunday by the early stage, accon»pnnie(l her and her father to 
the morning’s service at tlie church, took his early dinner, a few glasses 
of wine and a cup of tea, and returned to the city by the last stage. 
They shook hands when they met, and again when they parted. They 
called each other by their Christian names. They exchanged little 
presents on each other’s birth-days; but beyond this nouhing particular, 
as servants call little endearments, had occurred between them. If 
Emma had ever thought of marrying she probably would not have 
thought of marrying any one but William, and W'illiain would have been 
happy to marry Emma at any moment, but he thought that there was 
jdenty of time yet I and so did the lady’s father, wiiich induced him not 
to interfere in the matter. 

About six months before this little story ojtens, William Sharpley 
had been joked by a friend into visiting Epsom races with him. It was 
a sad day for him, for it laid the foundation of his ruin, f^e did not 
explain to Mr, Branstone his reasons for wishing to have leave of absence 
for a (lay, nor was lie questioned on the subject, but permission was 
readily granted to one wlio was so regular in his attendance to business 
as he had hitherto been. He went down to the course in a smart 
barouche, liircd by subscription amongst a party of eight, and well sup¬ 
plied with provisions and champagne by the gentleman who had seduced 
“that muff Sharpley” to be one of the party. The day ivas hot, the 
roads dusty, the excitement great. Sharpley enjoyed the chajnpagne, 
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which he had not tasted in his life before, and, ere the races were over, 
he was so far gone that he was induced to enter one of the gambling 
booths and to join the hazard players. He was successful for a time, but 
luck turned against him at last. He lost all his vrinnings, then all his 
ready money, and finally gave his I. O. U. to his friend for an advance. 
How the evening ended he knew not, but he awoke in the morning ill 
and wretched—sick and in debt. 

Had Sharplcy had courage enough to own his fault to Mr. Branstone at 
• once he would have boon Slaved ; but dread of hib displeasure, and the ridi¬ 
cule of the gav men with whom he had spent the previous day, induced him 
to conceal it. lie «lcceived his employer, frequented a house in Bury-street 
to try and retrieve his losses, got inveigled with a wretch calling herself 
a woman, and the result has been seen. 11c forged bis best friend's name 
for a sum of considerable amount; and, to save himself from the conse¬ 
quences of his crime, bribed poor old Humphreys, (who took the bribe 
because she really longed to sec her mistress married,) and would have 
sacrificed for life the daughter of the man who had saved him from star¬ 
vation. 

'I'lic forgery was made known to Mr. Branstone by the gay geiitlenum 
who had introduced “ that muff Sharploy” into life^ and who had received 
the forged cheque in part payment of monies advanced to enable his victim 
to carry on his iniquities. 

Dreadful was the shock to Mr. Branstone; but he paid the clieqno 
without a word to him who presented it, and bade his second clerk seek 
out William Sharjdey, and give him a large sum of money, upon condition 
that he left the country immediately upon the receipt of it. William Sharp- 
ley took the money, but his bauds trembled and his eyes glared as lie took 
it. He begged of his fellow clerk, in a voice scarcely audible, to assure 
their employer of his sorrow for his offence, and his determination to quit 
England by a ship that was to sail from Gravesend that‘evening-. In 
pity, the clerk olfered Sharploy his hand, but he shuddered and turned 
away, as if unwortliy to toneh an honest man. 


(‘IIAPTEU IV. 

We must return to the hitherto peaceful and happy cottage at Iligh- 
gate. 

Mr. Branstone sat silent and miserable. He heeded not his dam^hter’s 
endeavours to rouse and cheer liiin. A sigh, a groan, were all tlu* replies 
lie gave to her efforts to draw his tliouglits from the subject that harassed 
him. At length she ceased from her endeavours, and called to Hum¬ 
phreys to*briiJg in the supper. It was removed again, untouched. What 
had for years been the most cheerful meal in that cottage was untasted. 

“ 1 will retire, and seek relief in sleep. God pardon me, and you too, 
my loved child, if we have judged or spoken harshly of that erring 
one.—Good night; may you never be deceived by any one as I have been 
in that man.” 

Emma kissed her fathei*; and, when he had left the room, sat down 
and wept—not for her own wrongs, though she felt hurt at the deception 
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which had been attempted to be practised upon her, but at the thought 
of what her kind, pure, virtuous parent must be suffering from the ingra¬ 
titude—the base ingratitude—displayed by one to whom he had been so 
kind. 

Mrs. Humphreys found her crying, and could not control her indig¬ 
nation against the man who had turned their peaceful home into a house 
of sorrow and mourning. She would have exhausted a long catalogue of 
bad words upon him, had not her mistress, in sterner tones than she had 
ever heard her utter before, bidden her ho silent, as she valued her future 
favours, and never allude to the unfortunate man again. She consoled 
herself by abusing him internally, while she closed the shutters of the 
room with a hang that alarmed her mistress. 

Kinnia sought her room, and sat for some time after she had dismissed 
Humphreys, without preparing for bed. She felt that she could not 
sleep without ascertaining whether her father slept. She opened her 
door as gently as possible, and crept down stairs to the little room on the 
ground-floor, where he slept, because it opened upon the lawn at the 
back of the house, and communicated with a grocuhoiise, which was his 
favourite resort at an early hour in the morning. She listened atten¬ 
tively, but not a sound reached her ear. Slie joyfully hoped that sleep 
had banished his grief, and returned to her room, intending to retire at 
once. What noise was that? a something like the shaking of the iron 
gate, a fall as of something on the ground, and a grating as of footsteps 
on the gravelled patli ? No ; it could not be. She blow out her light, 
and drew risidc the window-curtains. It was light without—almost as 
light as day—for tlie moon shone briglitly ; nothing was to be seen, and 
again she pro})arcd for bed. She had undressed herself, and fallen on h(?r 
knees to offer up her prayers for aid from above, when the report of fire¬ 
arms, and a shriek from her father, caused her to spring up and rush 
down to his room. Humphreys was at her side, and peremptorily 
ordered her to allow her to enter first. “ There has been foul play, and 
a child should not gaze on her lather^s—” 

“He is murdered—lie is murdered—I will not be kept from him,” 
screamed Emma. 

“I am alive and well, my child; retire, for this is not a sight for you,” 
said I\Ir. Branstone, appearing at the door of his room pale and trembling, 

“ Father, what has happened ? T’hough you still call me child, I am 
not a baby to be treated thus; speak, or I must search your room. You 
have not dared to attempt to take what He gave and He only has a 
right to take away ? Speak to me." 

“ May He forgive thee for such a thought 1 ” 

“ Speak out, father ; I can bear anything now that you are*safe.” 

“William—he—-lies there—spare me more;” and the unhappy old 
man fell into his daughter’s arms. * 

“ Humphreys, as you love me, seek for aid immediately,” cried Emma. 

The old woman threw her master’s cloak round her, and rushed to the 
nearest house. She returned in a few minutes, which seemed hours to 
her mistress, with assistance. 

“ Search that room,” cried Emma. 

The men did so. The window was open. On the grass-plot before it 
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lay the body of William Sharpley. In his right hand he grasped a pistol; 
his left held something, which on examination proved to be a canvas bag, 
containing the amount in notes sent to him by his kind friend, and also 
the sum, in the ver^ same notes as Mr. Branstone had paid it in, of the 
cheque which the suicide had forged. On further examination, a small 
scrap of paper was found, on which was written, in almost illegible 
characters, the word CONSCIENCK. 

CHAPTER V. 

No clue was ever gained as to the mode in which Sharpley had pro» 
cured the amount of the forged cheque from “the Gay Young Man,” 
nor was “the Gay Young Man” forthcoming on the inquest. It was 
said that, having defrauded the assurance office, of which he was a clerk, 
he sailed in the very ship that was to have conveyed his victim to America. 

The cottage in -Lane, Ilighgate, is pulled down. The Bran- 

stones loft it, and no one would hire it, for it was said to be haunted by 
the spirit of him who could not endure the reproaches of his evil 
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A SONG OF THE SEASON. 

There is a voice through our city sent, 

But not with its thousand murmurs l)lent; 

For it hath no part in the jarring sounds 
That rise in a city’s troubled bounds. 

But it tells of the flow'ers by rock and rill 
Whose breath the breezes bring; 

And the words of that pleasant voice are still— 

“ Come forth to meet the Spring; 

For she comes as full of promise yet 
As when Eden’s flowers her footsteps met. 

“ Come forth, for the light of her smile hath shone 
* On the far old hills and forests lone; 

They ore green with the dews of gentle showers, 
They are rich in the odours of early flowers. 

Come forth, for the buds of another spring 
May all as brightly bloom; 

But the trees of the churchyard’s growth may fling 
Their shade o'er many a tomb, 
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And eyes that are beaming brightly now, 

May gaze no more on the blossomed bough/' 

They hear that summons loud and long, 

In the crowded haunts of the toiling throng; 

It fills the dreams of the 'prisoned child 
With songs of the woodbirds sweet and wild ; 

But it whispers love in the sledj)les8 car 
Of the maiden young and pale, 

Of a cottage home by a fountain clear, 

In a far and sunny vale. 

And the young heart answers with a prayer 
For the lot of the birds and blossoms there. 

It speaks by the prison's dreary walls, 

Of plains where the oak’s broad shadow fails, 

Of dewy dells and of breezy steeps. 

Where the stream in its path of freedom sweej)s: 
And, oh f how its faintest murmurs rise 
By the sick and lonely bed, 

For they tell of the health and hope that lies 
Where the wood-fiowers' scents are shed ; 

But the spring that shines on that slumberer's dreams 
Hath never briglilened our earthly streams. 

It speaks in the student's lonely room, 

Of sweeter love, where the violets bloom 
By homes or graves, where he loft the truth 
And love, perchance, of his blighted youth, 

Till the weary eye from pen and page 
Turns fondly hack at last 
To the joy of its early heritage, 

In the glow of summers past; 

For nought that can meet his onward gaze 
Hath half the light of those vanished days. 

It breathes on the exile’s hours of rest ^ 

A dream of the land he loves the best; 

Till its scenes arise to his memory’s view, 

Still bright with the springs his childhood knew. 

Oh I could such blessed dreams restore 
To the withered hearts of men, 
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The bloom of those early springs once more I 
For the flowers may come again ; 

But they never can be what they hav§ been 
To the heart before it lost its green. 

“ Come forth, come forth ;" how that joyous call 
Is sent like the winds of heaven to all I 
But it comes in vain to many a heart, 

For whom life hath lost its better part. 

Ah I woe for the hopeless years that bring 
No summers in their flight; 

But joy to the land of oyir promised spring, 
Where the hlooni is ever bright; 

For hearts wholiave lost their verdure here 
May find it yet in that fadeless sphere. 

Thus faintly murmurs a broken string, 

Awoke by the passing breath of spring; 

But it wakens no more the harp whose swell 
Hath echoed its sweetest tones so well. 

We heard them far, and wc loved them long, 

That gentle harp and hand; 

But they left our paths for the ceaseless song 
Of the rninstrel’s ‘ Better Land,' 

And the isles may listen long in vain, 

'nil the spring-breeze wakes such u harp again. 

Frances Brown. 


Stbanorun, 

March ]4tli, 1844, 
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THE MATCH-MAKER. 

MV MH.S. S. C. HALL. 


Miis. Si'ANiioi’ii was toiisiilercd hy a circle of acquaintances, a 
remarkably “lady-like, pleasant woman, ivlto I'uew Ihe world.” “She 
knew the world !” She had, of course, a clear, if not a kind, percep¬ 
tion of character; could discriminate (a most uncharitable talent) 
between actions and motives; discovered a more extensive meaning for 
words than was to be found in any Dictionary; had a peculiar look—a 
shrug-—a half-hreathed sentence, upon every topic connected more espe¬ 
cially with ‘character’ and its developments; doubted, far more than 
she trusted ; and entertained most sagacious disbelief in human gene¬ 
rosity and the virtues of the poor. She had a frank, good-tempered way 
of throwing off a bitter observation, a cheerful mode of cauterising, an 
invincible good temper, the result of a healthy constitution, prosperous 
circumstances, and a temperament utterly incapable of sympathy. 
She was active, without any legitimate object for activity; as, at forty, 
she was a childless wi<low, liaving neither relatives nor affectionate 
friends, but with a multitude of “acquaintances,” who consulted her 
much, liccanso “she knew tlie world.” She had all her life a talent 
for wlial most women have a desire to promote —which, 
however, circumstances prevented being very active, until after her 
husliand’s death, when it gave her interest and occupation, and rendered 
her of consequence. In her own marriage, at the mature age of eight- 
arid-twcnty, she had been entirely guided by “prudential motives,” 
and, though neglected by the rouc^ she married for his wealth and 
position in society. She not only never seemed to feel it, but never 
did feel it. She married the wealth and position, of which the man 
was the necessary appendage. She was well beliaved as a wife, and 
wore the most becoming caps as a widow ; and, by degrees, her desire 
of rule, her passion of interference, and her reputation of knowledge of 
the world, induced those who had sons and daughters to marry, to con¬ 
sult, and Mrs. Stanhope to advise; until, at last, she would have felt 
really indignant at any one’s being married within the circle of her 
acquaintance, without her having arranged all the preliminaries. Of 
course there were other match-makers within that circle—mothers of 
sons, and mothers of daughters, who did their '^possible” m a quiet, 
domestic, undertoned sort of way—and a few kind, g^entle-hearted crea¬ 
tures, wUo, believing in love and devotion (God bless them for it I), 
entertained real feelings of sympathy towards ‘‘ Hrst love/'—gentle 
sonneteers, who walk by moonlight, and dream of cottages and roses; 
and who, in the young heart’s tenderness, idealise the very ideal of the 
tender passion. Good-natured, happy guardians of “young love,” 
either in girl or boy, whose individual happiness, however worn out, is 
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revived by the happiness of others, and who promote one “love match ” 
after another, from an innocent and pure belief that only those joined 
by affection can walk together towards a better land, j)repared for an 
eternity of heavenly love by a life of earthly harmony, filen, too, as 
well as mothers and maiden aunts of Mrs. Stanhope’s acquaintance- 
rivals—sometimes attempted “ match-making," but they did it so clum¬ 
sily, in a way so devoid of management and tact, simply setting gold 
against acres, and acres against gold, that it only provoked her ever- 
ready smiles. Although atrongly inclined towards parents, and disposed 
to treat affection as a thing that would be worn to shreds in a year, she 
sometimes, either to keep her ascendancy with the young, or to prove 
her power over the old, favoured a case of simple affection, and carried 
it victoriously into the very church : but she was too much a woman 
of the world to do this frequently; and so mothers sent refractory 
daughters, who would not marry aged or disagreeable, although rich 
men, to be “talked over” by Mrs. Stanhope. Aunts watched most 
eagerly to see how she received their nieces ; fathers consulted her as 
to the best way of introducing ten thousand (mortgaged) acres, and a 
family title (in perspective), to a hundred thousand poiuids worth of 
city connection ; military men bowed to her as she passed, and elderly 
young ladies overwhelmed her with presents. She might have fur¬ 
nished half-a-dozen fancy fairs with scraped card-board, had drawings, 
hags, and penny pitchers; nay, her bijouterie increased daily, and—hut 
this might he only scandal, and mine is a true record—too true to he 
sung as a song, or tinctured by an exaggeration. In fact, Mrs. Stan¬ 
hope was a sort of match-making empress—arranging meetings by 
accident^ discovering the foibles of men and the follies of women, and 
playing on them as Horatio would have played on Hamlet—sometimes 
for a purpose, sometimes for mere amusement; and all with an ease and 
a grace, an apparent good nature and interest, which certainly proved her 
an adept in that species of knowledge of the world, which never made 
a true friend, or warmed a pure heart. Mrs. Stanhope frequently had 
young ladies staying with her; coming and going, as it might he; some 
utterly ignorant of her character, but pleased with the attention of a 
fashionable anil well-bred woman, who moved in good society, and was 
always entertaining. 

One of these, Elizabeth Lechmeie, had been consigned to Mrs. Stan¬ 
hope’s chaperonage !)y an aunt, to whom Elizabeth had come as a poor 
relation, the orphan child of u bankrupt brother. She was most lovely 
in manner and person—a soft and fascinating loveliness—like a violet, 
or a white primrose, or any modest unassuming thing to which you 
would conjpare a girl of nineteen, who had known enough of adversity 
to temper the buoyant and bounding joy of a yonug, fresh, believing 
heart v 

Mrs. Stanhope had endured an entire season of ugly proteges —a 
bevy of rich northerns—who were really “great catches” to those who 
wanted coin, not care; hut her natural good taste inclined her to 
patronise beauty, and she had been much offended by a young and 
noble cornet of dragoons designating the heiresses as “Mrs. Stanhope’s 
awkward squad.” Elizabeth came just in time to save her reputation 
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fur taste ; and the guileless, innocent creature was perfectly unconscious 
of the effect her grace and beauty created wherever she went. 

“ Elizabeth, my dear," said Mrs. Stanhope, sit down. I want to 
speak to you about those dresses—draw up that blind a little—there, 
now sit down—no, not there, but opposite the window. My sight is 
so weak, that I never can tell the effect of ringlets unless the light 
comes full upon them. Thank you, that will do, and now tell me, 
have you decided between the peach-blossom and the blue dress ?—a 
small portion of blue Hears the complexion, hut I think it should never 
be worn unmixed with white. In the street a blue dress is decidedly 
vulgar—there can be no second opinion about that*' Elizabeth told 
her she preferred the peach-blossom, and Mrs. Stanhope complimented 
her on her good taste ; she then chatted to her of crotchet, and the 
park, the opera, and various trifles, until at last fixing her clear piercing 
i)lack eyes upon her, she said, “ 1 think, my love, you danced three 
limes with Mr. Otfley, last night.*' 

“ I only danced tw'icc,” replied Elizabeth, colouring over neck and 
brow : only twice, and waltzed once.” 

“Well, my dear, Edward Offley is a very charming young man— 
his mother, poor thing, is one of my oldest friends—and no one regrets 
his changed prospects more than I do—but, my dear, you must not 
dance with any gentleman more than once during one evening; it looks 
particular.” 

“ I have known Edward a long time." 

“ Ah, indeed”—Mrs. Stanhope was for a moment perplexed, then 
added, in an unrestrained manner, “ but people do not know that^ and 
it looks particular—even Mr. Shackell observed it.” 

Elizabeth was going to answer, she did not care whether he did or 
no—but she never hud courage to say anything that could be called 
“ smart." 

“ Poor Edward !” continued the tactician, I really do not know how 
he manages to exist, brought' up as he was, and his mother, I know', 
has mortgaged her little annuity to positive destruction, that he may 
appear like a gentleman.” 

“But he has three hundred a year in the Audit office,” murmured 
Elizabeth ; “ and surely with that—with anything—with nothing, he 
would not suffer his mother to involve herself.” 

“ Three hundred a year, child!” repeated Mrs. Stanhope, “ why, 
that would hardly pay for stocks, gloves, aijd perfumery—there, do not 
open your great eyes so wide, I mean the thousand and one little 
nothings that a man must have. I see nothing before him, poor fellow f 
but misery, and a jail for his mother.” • 

Elizabeth became pale and trembled, the room turned round, at least 
bhe thought it did, for it w'us not possible that Mrs.^tanhope continued 
the circling movement of her hand winding silk ; she would not do that 
surely under such circumstances. 

“ He has one chance, however,” persisted the inveterate match-maker, 
“one good chance, that will save bothjiimself and her; he is young, 
handsome, well connected, and tolerably i be fashion; indeed, quite enough 
so for the city ; he may marry well; there are two or three not very 
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handsome to be sure who are rather gone off—will and won’t sort of 
girlp, fora few seasons, and then easily satisfied—one in particular wlio I 
know would accept him in a moment, and bring him twenty or five-and- 
twenty thousand pounds. IJiit here am I, chattering to you, and quite 
forgetting poor Le Maitre in the next room. He wants me to take 
his daughter as my own maid. 1 am really very unfortunate; my 
maids ail marry off so quickly.” 

Mrs. 8tanho|)e had poisoned the cup, and left poor Elizabeth to drink 
it at her leisure. It was <i hard service. She loved Edward Offley, and 
she l)elieved he loved her. Slie dearly loved his mother, who had been 
almost n mother to her in liei* early childhood, when she lost her own. 
She had not seen halward for some time, until the previous evening, 
and the girl-love was revived in her with tenfold strength. She could 
hardly believe that he would be so heartless as to permit his parent to 
involve hcrsV'lf for his sake; and yet, all at once, her memory was 
crowded liy reports which proved that Mrs. Oliley was ill at ease in 
mind and circumstances. 

Elizabeth was bewildered. If Edward sulTercd his mother to feed his 
extravsigunco and love of display out of her own necessities, he was 
unworthy the place he held in her lieart; if ho could marry and so save 
his mother and himself from ruin, ought she to cling to him, and, if he 
permitted, stamp him with poverty. She might cherish her owm 
poverty if she pleased—under any circumstances she might do that; 
hut even supp<»»ing tliat Edward wished it, had slie any right to woo 
him to a continuance of perpetual subterfuge, of that shivering and 
feverish state, which walks abroad with the false mask of wealili to hide 
the restless eye, the shrunk cheek, the quivering lip that wastes heneatli 
its hollow-painted canvas, which sooner or later will drop away, and 
leave the haggard features exposed to the whole world? She could 
think no more, Init, covering her face with her hands, wept liitterly; 
tears relieved her, Slie longed to discover if what Mrs. Stanhope had 
said as to Edward’s difliciilties was really true ; she thought she should 
be glad to feel, before she delivered him up, as it were, to the jew'elled 
hand of another, that he was not a heartless .spendthrift. And, while 
she thought all this, Mr. Siiackell, an amiable quiet gentleman who was 
(the world said) looking out for a companion for his daughter, or a wife 
for himself, entered, and, seeing Elizabeth’s agitation, inquired kindly 
and soothingly into its cause. Of course, that was not told; and as 
she withdrew, his tender manner and warmly-expressed interest could 
not be mistaken. At the door she encountered Edward Offley, who, 
through some unaccountable mistake on the part of the servants, had 
been admitted at the wrong time. Hastily snatching away the hand he 
w^ould have kissed, Elizabeth rushed to her own room, and, locking the 
door, yielded to and**her fit of weeping. 

Mrs. Stanhope re-entered her drawing-room at the proper moment, 
and, extending a hand to both gentlemen, cordially greeted them ; and 
after some little conversation invited both, if it was a mutter of no con¬ 
sequence, to join a gipsy party the following w'eek. She had planned 
that long before, hut no one would have imagined why. Edward Offley 
took a rapid and sullen departure. Mr. Shackell remained. 
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Not one word did Mrs, Stanhope say about Elizabeth—until some 
observation of the gentleman’s called forth a half-pettish observation, 
“ that she was very provoking—would not join in youthful amuse¬ 
ments—preferred the society of her elders—in short, she feared she 
would turn out a ‘mope’—so quiet and domestic;” quite enough for 
the mature gentleman to thiJik over. Mrs. Stanliope never seemed to 
he more than suggestive; she had made up her mind that Elizabetli 
should marry Mr. Shackell, and that Edward Oflley should marry u 
Miss Dodds, a lady to whom he had certainly^paid more attention than 
was consistent with his early love for Miss Lechmero. Edward was a 
handsome, intelligent man, one who, if he had bravely resolved to push 
his fortunes Dy tlje exercise of his talents, would not have needed to 
sacrifice cither his mother or himself; but he had got into a false 
position—that of seeming rich amongst those by whom his income 
would be poverty. He never intended to injure his mother; on the con¬ 
trary, he was a most affectionate son, but he was also a thoughtless one 
—he hpeculated without consideration—and then to retain his situation 
— to prevent either his folly or extravagance from being known, he 
suffered her to involve herself, while his sanguine temperament sug¬ 
gested some remedy that wax to come, hut never arrived; thus, at six- 
and-twenty, the handsome and accomplished Edward O/fley was in a 
quagmire of debt and danger: abandoning all hope of being al)le to 
extricate himself—the appeal wliich it had wrung his heart to make to 
an aged relative rejected—and his only hope being marriage, with a 
woman not only mucli older than himself, hut offensive from her hahit^, 
manners, and connexions, to his refinod taste and liberal education. 
To increase bis tortures, Elizabeth Lechnicre—slie whose image had 
been enshrined in his heart at all its pure and holy limes—the “ little 
wife” of his boyhood—the vision of his dreams, appeared suddenly 
before him, and testified her artless joy at their meeting by evident 
emotions rather than words :—the rich, vulgar woman was forgotten— 
everything but Elizabeth vanished—and nothing but her constrained 
manner, and evident intention of escaping from him, recalled him to 
himself, after hours of feverish excitement and false hopes, “Doubt¬ 
less,” he said, “ she has heard all from Mrs. Stanhope, and despises 
me, as I deserve to be despised.” In an agony of despair he appealed to 
his gentle-hearted mother, entreated lier to see Elizabeth, although for 
what purpose he could hardly tell—to see Mrs. Stanhope, and say that 
she, who had promoted this marriage, must choose another bridegroom 
for her friend, for that he would die rather than marry what he loathed. 
In all this he not only forgot his own position, hut his mother's; 
while she, enfeebled in spirits, having learned from her son to heconio 
one of the hangers-on of fortune, set forth to do his almost hopeless 
bidding; yet trusting that “ something” would ^rn up—that their 
old relative would die, or “ something” happen to set “ dear Edward 
at rest. She could not endure his misery—helpless—as hopeless she 
caught at the phantom—an idea, when all reality had left her. 

Mrs. Stanhope received Mrs. Offley with her usual good manners, 
and hoard what she had to say with even more than her usual atten¬ 
tion. The more intricate the affair, the more pleasure did Mrs. Stan- 
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hope take in its negotiation ; when she had made up her mind that two 
should become one, they had little chance of escape. If anything could 
have disturbed her equanimity it would have been the events of the 
morning on which Mrs. Offley called upon her. The'po.'t had brought 
her two letters, one containing a .sad account of the unhappiness of a 
couple who never would have thought of each other hut for her; the 
other, a record of much suffering, terminating in the death of a young 
girl, sacrificed by her parent’s ambition. Ah, poor tiling I” mused 
]\Irs. Stanhope, “ I always thought she was consumptive.” Then 
Elizabetli had refused Mr. Sbackell, decidedly, and at once; leaving 
any less practised than her chaperone to imagine that there was not a 
possibility of revival ; but after a pause, Mrs. Stanhope's riilHed smile 
returned to its placidity, and so little did it disturb her jdans, that she 
sat down to write to the young lady's aunt as to the prubulde cost of 
the wedding-nlresses I 

She received Mrs. Offley as her dear old friend. The poor Indy was 
much agitated. A train of circumstances had led to Mrs. Stanhope’s 
knowledge of her affairs, and she spoke tremblingly but frankly, and 
without that reserve which a true and simple heart conforms to. 

With so had a grace she told her how completely Edward loathed (he 
woman who had certainly wooed him by attentions which should have 
been his to pay, and hers to receive. She said, that she understood 
her temper was bad : Mrs. Stanhope granted that—her connexions 
low: also granted—her mind uninformed: this, too, w'us granted, 
hut with the reserve that many uninformed women made docile aiirl 
affectionate wives. And when^Mrs. Offley had enumerated her cata¬ 
logue of faults, Mrs. Stanhope simply named the amount of the lady's 
fortune, the liabilities of Mr. and Mrs. Offley, and inquired how these 
were to be got rid of. The mother, perplexed liy her responsibilities, 
her faculties benumbed, as all faculties arc by the crushing chains of 
debt, could only say that something might turn up. 

“ The clouds turn their darkness into gold,” said Mrs. Stanhope, 
“and rain it at his feet; or your ‘somebody’ leave him a fortune. 
Well, I can only lament the Mind wilfulness of my friends—he must 
see or write to ISIiss Dodds—she will certainly have a good action, if 
it comes to that.” 

“My (jod !” ejaculated the mother, with an uncontrollable burst of 
feeling; “and is there no means of escape? Must my poor son be 
doomed to the sacrifice—to a loveless home, from which there is no 
flying, where he can meet no sympathy, where his best feelings must 
encounter perpetual outrage, and his exquisite taste be defiled by the 
grossest vulgarity? Heaven’s blessing can never rest on such a union! 
—From misery, from poverty, from tyranny, there may come an escape, 
but from an unsuit^ marriage there is no refuge but the grave I ” 

Mrs. Stanhope was too well bred not to seem to feel, and she was 
really sorry, as she afterwards observed, “to see such white hairs min¬ 
gled with such folly.” She managed most skilfully to say something 
of Elizabeth, and that she had been writing to her aunt touching her 
marriage with a “ rich elderly gentleman then she instanced the 
“dozens” she had known who had come together with indifference, if 
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not dislike, and gone on happily afterwards. She glanced at her belief 
that one face tells as well as another with any man who has seen it 
every day for twelve months ; that beauty is the ideal of his creation, 
rather than a reality belonging to any one individual, and argued upon 
this philosophically. Temper, too, she contended ; if any storm of 
temper was regarded as the mere blowing of a hurricane, there was 
nothing in it. It was certain the lady loved him to distraction; and 
when a man marries a woman who loves liim, he can mould her as he 
pleases. Mrs. Stanhope smiled at herself when she said this—she 
knew better—but all this philosophy and eloquence was lost upon poor 
Mrs. OfHey ; her heart was full, her head bewildered. She went home 
with an aching and unsatisfied spirit. She went home, longing, yet 
dreading, to see her son. She went to sleep and dreamt that he was 
devoured by a green dragon with golden claws and diamond teeth. 

She awoke to a more certain misery; the grasp of the law was upon 
her. This was no dream, but a stern, hard, cruel reality. Mrs. Stan¬ 
hope was an old and valued friend; would she assist her in this matter, 
until things came round? Mrs. Stanhope was, unfortunately, “out of 
town.” Goaded by the knowledge of the position in which his mother 
was placed through his thoughtlessness—urged by her distress— 
believing that he was uncared for by the only being he had loved— 
Edward Offley, wild almost to madness, renewed his addresses to Miss 
Dodds, if the imperative demand of her hand at once, and without 
delay, could be so called. Tie told her frankly of his mother s position 
—he made no secret, hut, on the contrary, exaggerated his difficulties. 

Still she said, “ Yes and in an hom: inclosed him more than the 
amount he required to be free from all iTiains, hut the one. VViien he 
returned from Clapham, where Miss Do<lds resided, he found Elizabeth 
Lechrnere kneeling by his mother’s side. Through Mrs. Stanhope 
she liad heard of her distress. She had taken advantage of her absence 
from home (a day s absence from home serving as “ out of town’’ when 
convenient), to bring her little store of trinkets to her childhood’s friend 
—to offer all she had. Wild and feverish as Edward was, he congra¬ 
tulated Elizabeth on her approaching “marriage;” and, while she 
hesitated as to the delicacy of contradicting the statement, circum¬ 
stanced as she was, he vaunted the wealth of his affianced bride, and 
filled his mother’s lap with gold, wished that Elizabeth might be as 
happy as he would be, and, after a pause, sufficient to permit ids feel¬ 
ings to return to their natural course, he kissed her hand for the last 
lime, and prayed she might bo much—much happier than he could ever 
be in this world. That same evening, Elizabeth entered Mrs. Stan¬ 
hope’s dressing-room, and entreated to be heard for a few moments. 
She said she had been informed by her aunt that she had one of two 
courses to follow,—either to marry Mr. Shackell, ou go forth to earn 
her own bread in the world. She had decided on The latter; and she 
implored Mrs. Stanhope amongst her friends to find her a situation. 
She would work—starve—beg—die I—she said, sooner than, marry a 
man she could not love. 

Mrs. Stanhope positively shuddered,—not at the idea of poor Eliza¬ 
beth’s going a governessing, or a companioning,—although she painted 
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the miseries ol‘ both too truly,—hot she shujldored at the idea of any 
girl whom she hud vowed to matrimony, leaving her house single. She 
had announced her as a fiancva^ and if she did not marry, she trembled 
for her own reputation. I'liere was, however, a gentle, but firm deter¬ 
mination on Elizabeth’s lip, and in Elizabeth’s eye, that really alarmed 
her. She was no weak-minded miss, who could be dazzled by a “ set¬ 
tlement,” or induced to deviate from a fixed principle by the dread of 
labour or privatiorn She knew that a good education, worth fine 
gold, was paid for in small copper coin, but she could not under¬ 
stand the doctrine of a forced love; and remembereil the wisdom of 
the Wise Man, which her mother often repeated, “ Better is a 
crust of bread where love is, than a stalk'd ox and hatred there¬ 
with.” She was, in fact, simply assured she could never love IMr. 
Shackell, and so she determined never to marry him. A person 
who is conversant with all grades and descriptions of “ expediency,” 
and who, living amongst worldlincss, “ knows the w(»rld,” and only 
judges by the world’s laws, is not likely to be bufiled by anything; so 
much as a straightforward, right-thinking simplicity, that, turning 
neither to the right hand nor to the loft, works forward patiently and 
fearlessly ; seeing the shining light beyond, (the worldling’s boundary) 
is guided by it, and, by its light, sees all worhlly things as they really 
are. Knowing that in Elizabeth’s excited and exalted state of mind 
she could not manage her, Mrs. Stanhope temporised, to gain time. 
She, moreover, really liked Elizabeth; her sweet, truth-telling, bright 
nature, inspired confidence,—the confidence which the clear-sighted, 
however worldly, only feel ii^bthe good; there was no cant, no double- 
dealing about this high-minded girl; and much to Mrs. Stanhope’s 
astonishment, she found herself puttings straightforward questions, and 
receiving straightforward replies. After Elizabeth had retired to her 
chamber she thought tliat it would save a great deal of trouble if every 
one was straightforward and truth-telling. “ But then,” said the woman 
of the world, “ how mucli of such talent as mine w'ould either never 
exist, or exist in a state of torpor? What would become of idle wonimi 
with active minds, if the match-making of life was confined within the 
narrow bounds of “ reciprocal affection ?” She yawned at the idea, and 
then resumed spelling over the spelling of one who could not spell— 
the despatch of the ancient Miss Dodds, whose paper “ love’s ov\n 
colour,” was “ cornered” with Cupids, and described, in strange terms, 
that her wedding-day was fixed. Much has been said and much written, 
on the yearly female sacrifices to Molocii,'in this, our sacrificing land ; 
but I have known several young men bouml and fettered at the same 
shrine, whose fate deserved almost as much sympathy. Women, it is 
said, cannot fly from domestic misery, as men can ; but women can 
turn much that m^ht be misery into a calm usefulness, that is almost 
happiness. Children are to a mother what they never can be to a father, 
and the small daily occupations to the humble—the washing, and stitch¬ 
ing:, and marketing, and managing ; and to the higher class, the reading, 
and visitings, and household diilies—in all spheres woman’s best accom¬ 
plishments, occupy, and when happily aided by a strong sense of duty— 
so as, if not to create the domestic bli.ss—which can only exist where 
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two are one—to make home a scene, a sphere of contentment and quiet 
enjoyment, which soothes and sanctifies; but if a young, high, and 
ardent'tempered man has no love for the mistress of his house, no 
strong afi'ection to wile, and cheer and soothe bis hours of leisure; if, 
on the contrary, the rich wife appreciating her riches all the more, for 
having brought her one who, in his sweet wooing, vowed he would be 
her slave, but whom she finds after u few months with a will and a 
way of his own—much what all other husbands are—and discovering 
that the golden talisman, when possessed, Ic^es its power, she resorts 
to words, noise, violence of expression, and the reproach which it 
shames one to think should ever be such—the reproach of poverty— 
dinging at him his want of means, taunting him with paid debts, 
demanding as a right the affection which he never had to bestow—any 
man so circumstanced is bitterly made sensible of his great, his irre¬ 
claimable error. It is true, he may fiy from the noise and I'umult—he is 
in general able to command means—he may drink, and game, and revel; 
he may forget that she is still his wife, to whom having sold himself 
he is, by his bond with God, bound to protect, irksome as the duty may 
be; he may forget his children ; but he is rendering himself despicable : 
—at most an object of pity and contempt—a man having no sanctuary. 
Oh that such would pause before they fix their own doom I 

** Mother, my own beautiful mother 1 you should not look so well 
and young! ” said Edward Offley, the morning of his marriage, as he 
was about to conduct his mother down to the carriage that was to 
convey them to the bride s house, previous to the ceremony, 

“ You should not look so young, ^ey will mistake you for the 
bride—the bride, mother— My BwideI” and with a wild, ringing 
laugh, and a cheek, early as it was, already flushed with wine, he seized 
his mother’s hand. 

“ Edward, my dear, dear son, my only support and comfort I ” she 
exclaimed, drawing back ; “ it will kill me to sec you thus—even now 
it is better to withdraw—anything, even death, is better tlian this” 

“ And so it is,” he answered; “ but it is too late now to think of 
that—too late—she trusted me, she rescued us—and she shall have 
my gratitude, if she does not ask for its manifestations too often, and 
respect—but no,” he added bitterly, “ not even t/iat can I give her— 

this is worse than weakness now _Come, we shall be late as it is.'* 

They were married—the young, high-spirited, unloving, careless, 
but not heartless man, and the grim, narrow-minded, heartless, yet 
passionate woman, old enough almost to be bis mother, yet with all the 
little affectations which, in girlhood, are as dew on flowers ; but which 
are as hard icicles upon frost-bitten nge. Proud of her handsome 
husband, for whom, drawing her purse-strings tightly round rfer narrow 
fingers, she already fancied she had paid a pri^ ; full of jealous 
apprehensions, even at the altar, lest he should kiss the bridesmaids. 
Mrs. Stanhope herself felt uncomfortable; their union did her no 
credit; she knew that her office in the end was ever a thankless one, 
but she did not care for that. She left (her task accomplished) before 
the breakfast was half over, muttering, “It will be all the same in a 
hundred years—they must only rub on as others have done before them.'* 

APRIL.—.NO. IV. VOL. I. D D 
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And so they did. The bride, not satisfied with the courtesy and 
politeness with which her husband was just enough to treat her, but 
craving after those never-enduring attentions which the most really 
devoted husband often forgets to pay after the first six months, in her 
despair she flew to Mrs. Stanhope for advice; but it was a singular 
feature in that lady’s character, that however anxious she was as to her 
“ dear youni; friends" before marriage, she never troulded herself about 
them afterwards; always saying, they must get on as well as they 
could; that it was “ delicate interfering between man and wife, both 
being sure to be right, and both being as sure to be wrong." 

Mrs. F.dward Oilley hinted that the match was of her “ dear friend’s 
making,” and Mrs. Stanhope retorted, that if it was, it was at her 
most earnest and continued entreaties she promoted it: and then ]\Irs. 
Kdward vulgarly hinted at sonieihing, of which the w'ords ‘‘ valuable 
consiflcratioii" alone w(Te distinctly audible to any ear but Mrs. Stan¬ 
hope’s own. After that morning the ladies met no more. 

Edward paid the penalty for his early and his late faults. He 
endeavoured to make a stand against their increase. To do him justice, 
counselled as he was by his mother, he resolved and tried to endure; 
but the wearing and niggardly irritations of a small mind; the meanness, 
the reproach, the at first causeless jealousy; the home converted into 
a scene of the bitterest and most stormy upbraidings; the hard—hard 
to bear vulgarity, combined to drive him forth when he would have re¬ 
mained—to drive him, as long as he retainedsufticient wealth, amongst his 
equals; but after a time he sank, sank lower and lower in the scale of so¬ 
ciety. The last rational tears he shed were over his mother’s grave; and if 
his habits had permitted iiirn to retain his senses, he might perhaps have 
wept again to sec the unfortunate woman ruined also, draf»ging out the 
remaining months of her poisoned existence in a forgotten lodging, 
while the noon-day sun glared upon the reeling and besotted drunkard. 
Once Mrs. Stanhope saw him thus ; her carriage nearly ran over him; 
he staggered from beneath its wheels, looked up, and cursed her. 

Elizabeth Lechmere glided so quietly out of the toils of the match¬ 
maker, that Mrs. Stanhope could never understand how she escaped her 
steaiiy purpose: that moral “ fixity of tenure” was almost incompre¬ 
hensible to the woman who “ knew the world” without making 
acquaintance with its virtues. When Mrs. Stanhope would not assist 
her to find a situation, she found one for herself, and the baffled match¬ 
maker sighed forth that her sweet Elizabeth had gone to the country 
from ill health. She had, of course, the ordinary “wear and tear,” and 
trial, to undergo ; to fag late and early ; to continue the least observed 
but most useful in the drawing-room ; extorting slowly and coldly the 
meed of*praise which she knew she deserved, but never looked for. 
Cheered to the performance of most trying duties, because of the reward 
of an approving ^nscience, she had long “worked out” the affection 
which was embittered more by a painful, and almost degraded, sense of 
the unworthiness of its object than by any other circumstance; and in 
a few years she married—Mrs. Stanhope would have said “ badly,” 
which she considered every handsome well-educated w'oman must, who 
weils less than a thousand a-ycar. Elizabeth, however, does not think 
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SO. Those who delight to hang o*'^fr^he unbroken, undying nature of 

first-love” will be disappointed to hear that Elizabeth is perfectly 
happy, beloved as she deserves to be‘,^d loving, as if she had never 
loved before; the happy wife of a good roan, and the h^^pured mother 
of children. Mrs. Stanhope’s popularity has gone off OMsiderably, 
since her advancing years have kept her so much at home. You seldom, 
if ever, meet at her Soirees any whose lot in life she cast; indeed, 
those who perchance arc hajipy would not care to be reminded that 
theirs was" a “ Stanhope match.’’ Mothersi and those interested in 
the disposal of families, arrange their affairs in the match-making way 
better than they used. The number of women “ who know the 
world’’has much increased during the last twenty years, though few 
have the ease, the grace, the gentle and peculiar art, whicli the match¬ 
maker almost exclusively possessed. She never, even now, wishes to 
liear of births or deaths, but the marriages are read to hciN^vcry morn¬ 
ing. She still considers “domestic happiness a vulgar crr%,” and yet, 
kind reader, if you knew her as well as I do, you would pifv her who 
never pitied others; her active intriguing mind has no longemjower to 
move either her own unwieldy form, or to draw others within d|^ circle; 
her powers of conversation are impaired by paralysis. And yet her 
desire for society, for distinction, or for notoriety for match-making, in 
fact, is as great as ever. Let people be as worldly-minded as possible; 
lot them plot and plan; let them shut down, shut tight; let avarice, or 
disdain, or pride, screw up their hearts to the uttermost; as age advances, 
the tightness relaxes, the screws loosen; then comes a sickly, palsied 
longing for affection, which there is none to give. The vaunted “ know-p¬ 
ledge of the world ” is a whispering, suspicious, fiend-like companion to; 
a sick bed, watching, and prying, and untrusting. She accuses the 
world largely and roundly of ingratitude, us all do by whom its gratitude 
has not been earned. 

She never gave her sympathy, and yet now she asks it; not indeed 
with words, but with dim eyes, and palsied hands, and panting breath. 
Some talk of “ poqc Mrs, Stanhope,” and say, “ What a lady-like plea-' 
S£yit woman she wal on£e !” and that, say what people would, she was 
an admirable Match-mWer. 
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Sav\ in the haunted heart of youth 
There is no home for thee. 

Whore, with simplicity and truth, 

Thou well may'st love to be ! 

No home :—though such a faery-sprite, 
From such a dwelling, surely might 
Sometimes revisit me. 

I knew and loved thee, long ago. 

Where yellow brake and hill 
O’erlook the hawthorn and the sloe, 
Whose blossoms shade the rill; 

And by the spirit-haunted well; 

In orchard lone, and willowy dell, 

And green moors of the mill. 

Doubtless, the same Lent-lilies ” blow 
Beneath thy feet in spring, 

To smile upon the melting snow, 

And hear the skylark sing; 

That boyhood hears, each summer-morn, 
As heretofore, among the corn 
The rustling of thy wing ! 

And, doubtless, bounteous Autumn's store 
Of richly varied fruits 
Invites thy presence, as of yore ;— 

That Winter’s wild pursuits 
O’er snowy-hills and lakes of ice 
Are swift as ever to entice 
Thy vigorous attributes. 

Yet I invoke thy name in vain ;— 

With treachery and toil, 

Thy snowy robes thou wilt not stain. 

Nor thy soft fingers soil I 
Whilst life *s polluted stream, that winds 
Its poisonous flood round human minds, 
Must crush, like serpent coil. 


L. D. 
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THE PHANTASMAL REPROOF. 

BY MAJOR CALDEB CAMPBELL. 

Tjie snow was falling rapidly ^ 

Upon the fallen leaves ; 

The shivering* sparrow twittered low 
Beneath the dripping caves 

In its plaintive notes trace ye no thoughts 
Of the Autumn’s gather’d sheaves? 

The snow was falling rapidly, 

With a faint and whispering sound ; 

I looked forth on the wintry earth. 

But the thick flakes—whirling round— 

Hid land^ and sea, and sky from me. 

And all, but my own heart-wound I 

Beside me, (as 1 sat alone, 

Beghasted with wild dreams), 

A shadowy shape glode thro’ the gloom, 

And by the woodfire’s gleams 

I saw its face, where grief and grace 
Set their united beams. 

An antique chair stood opposite, 

Of black and carved oak ; 

And there it sat and gaied at me, 

But never a word it spoke: 

Till I with sign of holy cross 
The heavy silence broke. 

What thing art thou, that breakest in 
Upon my loneliness ? 

The closed doors are closed still— 

Thy presence doth oppress 

My very breath, as if cold death 
Life's wrongs came to redress! 
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A faint, low sound tlieii answered me,— 

A voice that seemed to pray 
In language sweet, but incomplete. 

With words that died away— 

Like the music of the standing corn, 

On a breezy autumn day ! 

I am thy better’ angel: lo I 
Why sittest thou alone ? 

Why mourn’st thou o'er thine own scarr'd heart, 
Unwilling to atone 

I’or the blood thou hast shed from the undone dead^ 
' And the tears of the living undone ? 

“ The grave is deep where she doth sleep, 

Whose love for thee was strong, 

As was thy hate for her estate 
Of poverty and wrong: 

She gave not her life to thy kinder knife, 

But to thy cruel tongue I 

“ There was no falsehood in her heart— 

No perfidy to thee; 

But thy words unkind, like a sudden wind 
That charmeth the summer sea, 

Awoke in her that fearful stir 
Which wrought her destiny. 

‘vShe lieth in a grave unblcst. 

From sacred fane remote; 

She suffereth in that suffering place 
Which sin for man hath bought : 

And her soul calls there, for thine to share 
The evil thou hast wrought! 

^‘Look not upon thy wounded heart, 

But look upon its cure;— 

There is\i God in the heavens high 
Can send a spirit pure, 

'I'o fill the place of that disgrace 
Which tempts thee with a lure I 
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“ Look not upon thy darksome heart, 

But look to find some light, 

Wherewith tliou may’st each loathsome part 
llluraino, till the sight 
Be clean unto the Angel-race 
That lives in regions bright. 

“ Mix with thy fellow-men, and giv^' 

To others’ griefs and cares 
'riio sympathy which I give thee,— 

And, by assisting theirs, 

Assistance win from Him uliom sin 
Obeyeth, ’mid despairs ! 

“ Befriend thy brother man, and thou 
Shalt so thyself befriend; 

Nor idly wail for idleness, 

But task thyself to mend 
The rents and tatiers of thy soul, 

Before its world-works end I 

“ 'J'he wrath of Heaven above our silts ^ 

Stoops, hawk-likot«hovei'ing; 

But them, or it, we cannot see 
Till down upon us spring 
'riie talons of that vengeful bird, 

With death beneath its wing! 

Thou (5ansi not bring to life again 
Wlioin ibon from life hast sent; 

Thou canst not to the frenzied bruin 
Bestore the teardrops, blent 
With guilt and shame,—which thou did’st olaini 
■-But thou may ’st still repent I 

‘‘ Up, cmd grouse thee I Fallcth snow 
Oirs^intry nights, that thou 

May’st cower in selfishness and fears 
O’er thine own ails, as now ?— 

'I'o the chilly street faro forth, and meet 
Pale heads, which Want doth bow I ” 
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\t eeasod, that voice- It spake no more,— 

Bat still I listened on: 

I heard no rain on the window pane, 

I looked, but shape was none 
In that antique chair—and nought was there, 
But 1 and my heart alone I 

I bowed my hesJ in silent prayer— 

I prayed that I might be 
INlindful of others more than self— 

And so, by sympathy. 

Cleanse my sinful heart of the sclhshness 
That made it black to see. 

I did not pr.ay that 1 might die, 

As I had wont to pray; 

I pleaded hard for life, that 1 
Might make it—day by day— 

Useful and sw'ect to other men. 

And bright ev’n in decay. 

And when I raised my bended head 
From o^t my cltpSped hands, 

In at the casement—like a flight 
^Of arrowy golden brands— 

The moon its cheerful radiance sent 
Where the sparrow, twittering, stands. 

‘And (for the snow had ceased to fall) 

I saw the skies all blue, 

And bright with stars ; and sea and shore 
Came clearly to my view:— 

I fell my heart-wound still—but saw 
The griefs of others too ! 
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On the evening of the 20th January, 1795, the city of Amsterdam 
was thrown into an unusual state of bus^e and confusion by the 
entrance of the French army under Pichegru, While the troops with 
piled arms awaited their billets and rations, the inhabitants hastened to 
illuminate in honour of their arrival, and in spite of the piercing cold 
thronged to welcome the tired heroes. 

Amid the general rejoicings,'one house alone remained with closed 
doors and darkened windows. It was the dwelling of the Wealthy mer¬ 
chant, Woorden, who, wholly occupied in his business, cared little for 
politics, still less for the arrival of the French, and was far too careful 
of his money to waste it, like his neiglibours, in illuminations. 

Wrapped in his fur dressing-gown, a seal-skin cap drawn closely 
over the few gray hairs time had left on his head, he had wheeled his 
easy chair close to the chimney, and as he rubbed his hands over the 
bright coal-fire, seemed lost in a reverie, from which neither the beer- 
can, nor long clay-pipe on the table at his side, had power to rouse 
him. 

All at once the silence was interrupted by a violent ring at the 
house-bell. The old man started, and, turning to a stout, red-cheeked 
servant, who, seated at a respectful distance, was occupying herself in 
knitting— 

“ See who it is, Jacqueline," said he, “ that comes to disturb us at 
this unseasonable hour.” 

In a few minutes a tall young man entered, and throwing off his 
cloak, saluted the merchant as father. 

“ Hal is it you, Wilhelm I I did not expect you back so soon.” 

I have just returned from Broek,” replied the other, ‘‘,and should 
have arrived long ago had not the road been so encumbered with troops 
and idlers.” 

“ Have you seen Van Elburg ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered the young man, taking his seat by the fire, “ and 
be consents to my marriage with his daughter, but refuses to give more 
than four thousand ducats as her dowry.” 

“ Then he may keep both ducats and daughter,'' said the merchant, 
angrily. 

“ But consider, father I — ” 

** Consider what?” interrupted Woerden. “There is nothing to 
consider. I know that at your age love outweiglfs gold, but time will 
teach you, that when poverty comes in at the door, love soon flies out 
at the window.” 

“ Yet, father 1” argued the young man, “ Van Elburg is one of the 
richest men in the country, and sooner or later his daughter must have 
his fortune.” 
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“ Tut—tut I ” said Woerden ; “ Van Eibupg knows well what he is 
about) but cunning us he is, he shall not put a bad bargain on me. 
As for you, Wilhelm, 1 have promised to give yqu up my business, 
and now recommend your taking a word of advice with Jt; never give 
more than you receive, and always consider yourself before other 
people in your transactions; rely on it, that is the only way to prosper 
in business as well as love. And now we will drop the subject/’ 

The young man knew his father’s humour too well, to press the 
matter, at least at that m^mient. 

As he sat brooding in silence over his disappointment, the house- 
bell again rang, and the tread of a horse’s foot was heard in the court¬ 
yard, while the dog commenced a furious barking. 

“It is certainly a stranger this time I” said Mynhcr Woerden, 
“ there is no mistaking the dog’s bark.” 

He was interrupted by the servant bringing in a packet. 

“ Commissariat department I” said her master, with no little surprise, 
as he opened it; but an expression of uneasiness wliicb had at first 
slightly contracted his features, changed into one of pleasure as he read 
on : “ An order to deliver four hundred thousand herrings for the use 
of the French army,” he continued ; a very acceptable commission— 
Wilhelm I ” he suddenly exclaimed after a short pause. “ Wilhelm I 
you shall marry Van Elburg’s daughter, and ho shall give her a hand¬ 
some dowry in spite of himself I” 

“ How say you, my dear father!” replied his son, unable to believe 
his senses at this sudden change. 

“ Leave all to me, Wilhelm,” said Woerden. “ Order our horses to 
be saddled i»y day-break, and mind that I am called in time, for w’e must 
be at llroek before 12 o’clock; and now, good night.” 

'Ihe rising sun saw our travellers on the road to that celebrated 
village, where cleanliness is carried to such an extent, that before 
entering the streets botli father and son, in compliance with invariable 
custom, were obliged to dismount and leave their horses to the care of 
a servant. At the door of Van Elburg’s Jiouso they were required to 
submit to«,what a few years later neither Napoleon nor the Emperor 
Alexander were exempted from ; and, taking off their boots, rejilaced 
them with slipj>e!'s before they were allowed to enter the room where 
he sat with his daughter Clotildc. 

“ Good morning, IMynlior Woerden,” said he, shaking his friend 
warmly by the hand. “ Have you been frightened out of your good 
city by the French, that you honour me so early with a visit ? ” 

“ Not at all, Van Elburgl” said the other. “ I care nothing about 
the Frcnc^^, and as I never meddle in politics, it is quite immaterial 
to me who governs our town. But I am come to make you a proposal: 

I have undertaken ^to furnish the Commissariat with four hundred 
thousand herrings on this day month, and I wish to know if it will suit 
you to procure them for me in three weeks ? ” 

“ At what price ? ” asked his friend. 

** Ten guldens per thousand.” 

“ Ten guldens,” repeated the other, musingly. “ You shall have 
them." 
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“ Draw out the contract then/' said Woerden, “ and when it is 
signed 1 shall be happy to partake of your hospitality, for my ride has 
given me an appetite.” Then looking at Clotilde, he continued; ** 1 
have conie to arrange another matter too, which we can discuss after 
dinner.” 

It was in vain that, during the evening, Woerden tried every argu¬ 
ment to change his friend^s resolution respecting his daughter’s fortune. 
Aft(5r a warm discussion he was obliged to give up the point, and the 
marriage was at last fixed for the following we^k. 

Next day, as Wilhelm and his father returned home, the former could 
not refrain from expressing some curiosity concerning the cause of this 
happy change in his prospects. 

“ What do you mev^ii ? ” asked the old man. 

“Have you not given up the point about his daughters fortune?” 
said Wilhelm. 

“ I should have thought you knew me better,” replied Woerden, 
looking slyly at his son. “ But no matter—it is sufficient that you 
marry the girl you like.” 

Once more at home, the merchant shut himself in his office until the 
evening, when he appeared with a packet of letters, which were im¬ 
mediately sent to the post. 

On the day appointed for the marriage, Wilhelm and his father 
arrived at Brock, where they found a large party of friends and relations 
assembled to meet them. Van Elburg welcomed them with cordiality, 
but there was an expression of care and embarrassment on his face, that 
at first made the bridegroom fear some fresh obstacle to his happiness. 
The elder Woerden, however, in no way shared in his son’s anxi(3ty, for he 
could give a tolerably good guess at the cause of his host’s uneasiness, 
Mynher Van Elburg !” he exclaimed, “ what can be the matter.^ 
Are you unwell ? ” 

“ No, my dear friend,” replied the other, “ not ill, but in the most 
unpleasant dilemma possible—I must speak with you immediately in 
private.” 

“ Is it anything respecting the marriage ? ” asked Woerden. ** If 
you wish to be off your word, it is still time.” 

“ Not for the world.” 

“ In that case wc will proceed to church at once. You know I like 
to do things regularly; and as I came here to see my son married, we 
will finish that business first, and then I shall be happy to hear what you 
have to say." 

There was no remedy; and it was not till after the happy pair had 
been made man and wife, that Van Elburg could succeed in^catching 
his friend alone. 

“ I am bound to deliver you four hundred thous.yid herrings in four¬ 
teen days,” said he, “ and not a single fish can I get at any price.’’ 

Woerden could not restrain his laughter. “ I dare say not,” he replied, 
“ I bought them all up long ago.” 

“ In that case of course our contract is at an end,” said Van Elburg, 
looking doubtfully at his friend. 

“ By no means; or at least, only on certain conditions. We have 
this day united our children. Van Elburg*, and shall leave them a hand- 
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some fortune when we die. So much for the future. But as regards 
the present, matters are less fairly arranged. My son receives a capital 
business, while you only give your daughter four thousand ducats. 
Now as I did not like to make the young people unhappy by refusing 
my consent to their marriage, I thoug'ht you and I would settle the 
matter another way. You have to deliver four hundred thousand 
herrings at ten guldens per thousand, hut can get them from no o'ne 
but me, and I must have fifty guldens per thousand, or I don’t part 
with a single tail. The difl'erence is exactly sixteen thousand guldens, 
which I intend you to pay over to my son as his wife’s dowry.” 

Van Elburg looked rather foolish during this explanation, but at the 
end he regained his self-possession, and even smiled as he said, clapping 
the other on the shoulder, “ You have outwitted me, Mynher Woerden, 
and I must pay the penalty, so say no more about it. And now let us 
join our friends again.” 

Eight days afterwards Van Elburg went to visit his daughter at 
Amsterdam, and in his turn found Woerden in the greatest perplexity. 

“ You are the very person I wanted,” said he, seizing his liand ; 
“ Unless you can assist me I am a ruined man. The herrings are all 
ready, hut high or low, not a barrel is to be found.” 

Van Elburg’s little gray eyes twinkled cunningly. Every man for 
himself, Woerden—you bought the fish, and I bought the barrels. But 
as an old friend I won’t take advantage of you, and you shall have as 
many as you want for exactly sixteen thousand guldens above the cost 
price.” 

Woerden looked rather blank, but did bis best to conceal his vexation. 
“ The trick is not a bad one," said he, with a forced smile, “ but you 
must confess that I taught it you.” 

“ Ay, ay I ” returned the other, “ You are clever fellows in 
Amsterdam, but we are no fools in Broek.” 


TO THE FIRST WARBLER. 

•On I how I love to listen to thy song. 

Sweet bird 1 that, earliest of the choral throng, 
Pourest thy notes of gratitude and glee 
Ere blooms a llow’ret forth or buds a tree; 

Ere yet is hush’d the wintry howling wind, 

Or twig of green thy little feet can find. 

So trustfully thy heart its love-song potirs 
For hope alone of warmer, sunnier hours, 

*That I cry shame upon my thankless tears ; 
Shame on the heart that calls up phantom fears, 
Mindless pf all, but of its present grief, 

Nor finding in Hope’s whisperings, relief. 

Ah I cease not then thy warbling extasy, 

Nor startle if thou meet ray kindling eye ; 

For I would have thee ever in my way, 

I'hat I might emulate thy cheerful lay 1 


Marckf 1844 . 


Virginia. 
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^^bW JACK MARLAND INVENTED A RECIPE FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE OF MARRIAGES. 

Our friend Jack Ma^fan^ had a very lively sense of the ridiculous, 
and to gratify this sense, he was fond (although he had introductions 
into the very first circles in Paris), of visiting amongst those who 
belonged strictly to the classe bourgeoise ; and he delighted in observ¬ 
ing the manners and habits of the Parisian baduudSf anti comparing 
them with the customs of the corresponding class (viz., cockneys) in 
London. 

Jack numbered amongst his hadaud acquaintances at Paris, Madame 
13., to whose husband he had brought a letter of introduction from 
London. This lady had a mania for making matches—(I do not mean 
for cutting pieces of wood into splinters, and dipping the ends into 
brimstone, but for cooking up marriages between the young, and, at 
times, the old, people of her acquaintance)—and truly it teas a 
mania, for it had nnuny times puzzled Jack to find out what pleasure,, 
or what advantage she could derive, from the marriages of her friends. 
She did not care for eating, drinking, or dancing ; she had hut little 
love for gaiety of any kind, and, in short, this mania puzzled him. Still 
the fact remained the same ; Madame 13. never experienced such 
delightful moments as when she bad just brought to a happy itsue a 
mutch of her own concocting. ' 

Madame B. had always on her list a number of marrying ladies, 
both young and middle-aged (it would be wrong to say old), amiable, 
sweet-tempered, witty, but seldom rich (for the latter have no need to 
look out for husbands—they have but to pick and choose.) If, how¬ 
ever, Madame B.'s demoiselles d marier could seldom boast of for¬ 
tune, yet invariably were they richly endowed with virtues and -^ood 
qualities. Unhappily for the dowerJess fair, this is the age of gold,— 

I mean the age in which gold is all-powerful—the great moving power, 
which rolls along the vast machinery of the world. If a man has 
money, if a woman has a fortune, “ husta,” he gets a wife, she a hus¬ 
band, and “ all's right.'* 

But, to return to Madame B.; she had long given our friend 
Jack up, as either an incorrigible bachelqf, or far too curfhing to be 
drawn into her net. She determined, therefore, to make him useful 
in carrying out her favourite schemes ; and, as h5 never objected to be 
led into any situation where he was likely to see what he called *‘human 
nature," he was a most willing tool, and acquitted himself as we shall see. 

“ I wish you would find me a husband for my little Celestine," said 
Madame B. to Jack one day; “ she is such a sweet girl—so good- 
tempered, so amiable; hers is a character you seldom meet with. She 
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never sulks, is never in a bad humour, even when she has the tooth¬ 
ache. What a happy man will he be who her I” 

What is the amount of h^ fortune Jack. 

“ Alas I” answered I^ladainef B., *‘if she had a fortune she would have 
been marrijsd t^en years ago."^^ 

Ten years I\ why how old'is file young- lady now ?’" 

“Between (wenty-Gight and twenty-nine, hut as innocent as if she 
were only eighteen.” 

“ Unless I am greatly mistaken,"’ said Jack, “she is no end of ugiy." 
“Oh, you ungallant wretch!” said Matpjn^ B.; “1 confess she is 
not handsome, especially since she had thd small-pox, for lier eyes are 
somewhat weak, but you are scarcely aware of this when she laughs; 
I assure you she is not ugly ; her smile is very agreeable.” 

“ Oh, I like that,” said Jack. “ Why, she shows her teeth, wliich 
are more lik« the tusks of a wild boar than teeth.” 

“ Really, you are too bad, Mr. Marland; her teeth certainly arc long 
and somewhat yellow, but they arc quite sound." 

“Hum,” said Jack, taking a large pinch of snufl', “it’s a pity, but 
she really is so dreadfully thin.” 

“I confess,” said Madame B., “she is not very fat, and her knees 
sometimes touch each other as she walks, but this docs not prevent her 
being an excellent girl—industrious, economical, and a capital house¬ 
keeper.” 

“ I fear,” replied Jack, faking another large pinch of snuff, “ that she 
would scarcely prove a good husband keeper; on your own showing, 
my dear Madame, she is all but frightful.” 

“Why, my good gracious, sir,” said Madame B., “what do you 
mean ? Does a man always marry for beauty ? ” 

“ Not at all, IMadaine,” answered Jack, taking another pinch from 
his snuff-box', gencralh) for money^ 

The conversation soon dropped, for Madame B. found it impossible 
to persuade Jack that it would be casj^fo^jmarry Celestine, and he 
thought no more about the matter. One day, however, one of Jack’s 
acquaintances said by accident, “ By the way, Jack, I know a young 
man who wants a wife, can you recommend one to him ?” Jack burst 
out into a roar of laughter, for he remembered his lute conversation 
with Madame B., and answered as soon as he was able. “ I certainly 
know a young lady who would not be averse to a husband, but I fear 
she would not suit your friend.” 

“ And why not ? he is not difficult to please ; he does not care about 
money, but only wishes his wife to be respectable. He is a clerk in a 
merchant’s house, has sixteen hundred francs a year, aud carries on a 
private trdHe, tolerably prosperous, in corks. He wants a wife to look 
after the shop, whilst he is at the counting-house.” 

“ How old is your*young man ?" 

“ Thirty-six to thirty-eight.” 

“ Rather an old young man.” 

“ Come, let us have a peep at your young lady; that will cost 
nothing.” 

“ Why,” said Jack, “ the fact is, /can’t show you the young lady, 
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Madame 13., one of my friends, )^as possession of her; but I 'll take you 
to her house, and you can settle it all between you.” 

Dupont (that was the name of Jack’s friend) was anxious to lose no 
time, and Jack saw well that he was just as fond of making nj> matches 
ns Madame B., but his fondness arose from a very pardonable motive, 
viz. —the hope of getting an invitation to the wedding, and eating till 
he had an attack of indigestion. 

Jack took Dupont to Madame B.’s, who received him with the greatest 
delight, and in two minutes they perfectly understood each otherj and 
tile conversation which ensued was most clfaracteristic, and afforded 
.Tack intense delight, though recourse was had more tlian once to his 
snuff-box, in order to conceal his merriment, whilst the lady and gen¬ 
tleman laconized as follows :— 

Madame B. Is your friend good looking ? 

M. Dnpnnt. No, Madame. • 

Madame B. So much the bettor. 

M, l>uj>ont. Is yofU* friend handsome ? 

3Iadame B. No, Sir. 

M. Biipoiit. Good. 

Madame B. But good-tempered, industrious, economical, and steady. 

M. Dupont. Very good ;—any money ? 

Madame B. A trousseau ami expectancies. 

M. Dupont. That’s quite enough. 

Madame B. Has your friend a sitnafion ? 

M. Dapout. Sixteen bundled francs a year, and a small cork shop. 

Madaine B. That will do very well. 

J/, Dupont. 'I'he l.'uly’s ago? 

Madame B. Middling. 

M, Dupont, (iood again. 

Madame B. They aia^ made for each other. 

M. Dupont. They must meet as soon as possible. 

Madame B. The day after to-morrow. 

M, Dupont. Good;—where? 

Madame B. At the tlardin Turc, during the Concert in the evening. 

M. Dapont. Very well: the admission is only twenty sous; my 
friend can afford that. 

Madame H, The day after to-morrow, at eight o’clock, he will be. 
there. I shall have a lilac bonnet on; besides which, Mr. Marland 
will be with us. 

Jack took another pinch of snuff, anil said to himself, “ Well, I’m in 
for it; however, I shall see some human nature.” 

On the evening of the appointed clay. Jack presented himself at 
Madame B.’s door. He was admitted, and found all in disidrder and 
confusion; dresses lying about the floor; caps, bonnets, and other 
articles of female attire and toilette, which it wcmld be presumption 
to attempt to particularise, thrown,here and there promiscuously. The 
young Celestinc was undergoing beaufii^ation at the hands of Madame 
B., w ho was endeavouring to make her look less plain, by curling her hair, 
and disposing it in such a manner as to fall over and partially conce^ 
the weak eyes of the lady, and endeavouring, by means known only to 
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the fair sex, to render the figure of Mademoiselle less amenable, in 
appearance at least, to the accusation of thinness brought against it by 
our friend Jack. It is not our purpose to dilate upon the details of 
the lady's dress, suffice it to say that it was most gorgeous; but, in spite 
of all means and appliances, Celestinc never walked worse; her eyes 
never were more watery ; her ugliness never more palpable; added to 
which, she was naturally a fool, and had, from anxiety and terror at the 
situation in which she found herself, lost what little wits she before had. 
Jack wished himself well out of it, and hoped sincerely that the Jardin 
might not be crowded, or at all events that he might not be recognised 
by any one; for, in spite of his usual “ insouciancCy* he was heartily 
ashamed of his two lady friends. 

On their arrival at the Jardin Turc, Jack saw that the garden was 
very fairly filled; however, he put a bold face on the matter, put his 
hat on the'back of his head, and walked along with a lady on each 
arm, hoping that they might all three be mistaken for strangers from 
the country. What they were taken for, it matters little, but Jack's 
ears were saluted with sounds of laughter and merriment at their 
expense, from all sides, as they passed through the crowd and looked 
for seats. The music had commenced, and much to the disgust of all 
the auditors, Madame B., whose anxiety for the appearance of M. Du¬ 
pont and his friend was ungovernable, incessantly exclaimed, “ There 
they are—no—deay me. I wonder why they don't come,” ^c. &c. 
At length there they tcere in reality, and were saluted with a general 
roar of laughter from the bystanders, and with good reason, for a more 
extraordinary figure than M. Pmceleure (that was the name of the 
cork-seller) had seldom greeted Jack’s eyes. Picture to yourself, fair 
reader, a man of six feet four inches, thin as the living skeleton, with 
a neck which would strike envy into the bosom of a Giraflfe ; a nose so 
small that at a distance you would say, that nature had forgotten to 
endow him with that feature ; olive complexion, and a club-foot; and 
you have M. Pmceleure as he appeared us suitor for the hand of iMadlle. 
Cclestine. 

Jack l^ad retained seats for the two gentlemen, and down they sat, 
after the necessary introductions had taken place. 

Jack amused himj|$JL( by observing the motions of the whole party. 
The two young people, so formed for each other, as Madame B. had 
observed, uttered not a word; the gentleman took one look at Miss 
Cclestine, and made a grimace which, for the moment, caused his little 
nose totally to disappear; while the lady, having taken as clear a view 
of him as her weeping eyes would permit, allowed an expression indi* 
cative of anything but satisfaction to steui over her countenance. 

Jack saw that Madame B. was rapidly becoming uneasy, for she 
pushed the fair Celestine's elbow, saying to her: 

“ Don't screw yohr mouth up so, child ! you look like a fool; and 
don’t keep your eyes fixed on your shoes.” 

“ Oh I ” said the lady, “ I have looked at something else besides my 
shoes, and perhaps it would have been better if 1 had not lifted my eyes 
up at all.” 

“ Why ?” said Madame B. 
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Because I think that gentleman very ugly.” 

Well,” answered Madame B,, “ what if he is ? You have no busi¬ 
ness to be particular; you are thirty-six: you have not a farthing, and 
you are no beauty.” 

Whilst this conversation was going on at Jack’s left, the two gentle¬ 
men on the right w'ere not silent. 

“Why don’t you speak to the young lady,” sai<i i\I. Dupont to his 
friend. 

“ Because 1 have nothing to say to lier,”Aas the answer. 

“ Wliul do you think ot her?” 

“ She is horrildy plain.” 

“ She certainly is not positively pretty ; hut then she has one of 
those I’aces to which a nuin becomes accustomed ; and her virtues— 
her good quahties—must be taken into account.” 

‘‘ But she n ally is tuo ugly,” said M. Pinceleure. 

“ Wby, mv good fellow,’’ answered Dnjiont, '‘you think yourself an 
Antinous, with your clul) loot, your long 'neck, and your ugly little 
nose.” 

“ I know very well what I nrn,” was the reply; “ but that’s no reason 
why I should not admire beauty.” 

“ I M advise you, then, to admire it at a distance.” 

“ Very well, then, I won’t marry at all.” 

“ Good,” said his friend ; “ and every one will say that you are not 
married because no one will have you.” 

Silence was now the order ot the day. Dupont was very much 
dissatisHed ; he began to fear that he must bid adieu to all hope of a 
, wedding breakfast and an indigestion. Madame B. was equally annoyed. 
This was the ninth attempt she had ina«lo to get a husband for the 
beauteous Cclestine. 'I’iie young aspirant after matrimony boat lime 
with his club foot, and appeared to jfay attention to nothing but the 
music; and Cclestine began to amuse herself by looking around thi* 
garden : in short, the scheme of Mailame B. and J\I. Dupont promised 
fair to turn out futile, and the whole business assumed the appearance 
of uue affaire, -imnquee. Tinuj passed on ; the last qviadrilltf had com¬ 
menced, when a sudden idea struck Jack, who had come to the conclu¬ 
sion that he had seldom seen a better matched pair than M. Pinceleure 
and Mdllo. Celcstine. “ Come,” said he, " 1 think we have heard 
enough music fur one evening ; “ if you dare trust yourself to the tender 
mercies of a bachelor, and will come to my rooms, we shall find a good 
fire, and Madame B. will make us a good cup of tea. It is not late, 
and I think we need cheering after our exertions; besides which I want 
to instruct Madame B. in the art of making tea d /’^big/awc,*and have 
long promised her to do so on the first opportunity.” 

A look from Jack inspired Madame B. with hop^, and she consented 
willingly. After a few words of doubt us to the propriety of trusting 
herself in the rooms of a young man like Jack, Ceiestine herself agreed 
to the plan. Two cabriolets were called ; and now, in due time, behold 
them all seated in comfortable easy chairs, op on as comfortable sofas, in 
Jack’s comfortable rooms—(Jack, we have before said, occupied a hand¬ 
some suite of rooms, Rue du .ffc/drr)-^ith a blazing wood fire shining on 
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the gay fnrhiturc, and ivfleclod in the lonking-gla'^ses uith which the 
wallh were sdinost eovi'ivd. “ What ! ” I h»*ar a critical reader exclaim, 
“a ftre in September:yes, gentle friend, in Seplernbor. And let me 
tell you that on many a night in Sejitemher it is vf^y cold : and but 
for the reason that “it is a shame to begin with (ires yet,” many of 
our readers uoubl, doubtless, be most thankful to sec a briglit blaze 
on the hearth—av, even in September. Jack was aliove tliese })r«- 
judices; lie had u tire whenever he felt cold, and always at night; for 
(although in i’rance) he ^kept up the old Temple custom of a jiipc and 
cup of feu (tefore bedtime ; and as he furthermore liked to manufacture 
his own tea, he of course required a fire to hoil his kettle: and now, 
gentle reader, if you are satisfied, we will return to our narrative. 

The kettle then lioiled—the tea was made by Madame B. under the 
instructions of Jack—tiie cujdioards were ransacked, and ilivers odd 
comestibles * were found, eaten, and duly appreciated. Jack’s tea 
a rAii^laiac was pronounced capital, and all his hacholor arrangements, 
excepting a pile of pipes in the corner of the room, and a large snuft- 
box on the mantel-piece, were thought admirable. Tea was over, and 
alieady everyone uas in a good humour. Then the teu-tliings must be 
removed, and as it was voted a bore to summon the porter or Iiis wife, 
Jack set to work aliont the operation. Of course the ladies heljied him. 
Then the place whenun they must be stowed away was to lie found and 
laughed at. When people are inclined to be merry, they need no very 
great ikcitements to create mirtli; so it will be only lost time to exjdain 
what our read(‘r.s no doiilit perfectly nnderstand—namely, how the fun 
became very great, and liow even M. Pinceleiire began to foigct the 
ugliness of IMdlle. Celcstine ; ami how Madame 11. said it was time to 
go. Not a l»it of it, Jack saiil, it was earUs tVc., ^c.; so they agreed to 
stay ten minutes lt)uger. Very well, thought Jack, we shail see; so 
amidst jokes of all kinds,/rom all sides, Jack went down on liis knees in 
one corner of the room, and from some hidden receptacle he pulled fortli 
a most venerable liottlo of old rum, and proceeded, with lemons, sugar, 
hot water, tS.c., &c.y to concoct a migiity bowl of punch, also a I'Anglaise, 
Madame B. and Celestine both declared that they could not touch a 
single drop. M. Pinceleiire, on the contrary, assumed the air of a hon 
vicmitf and said Ik* could drink it all night, and be none the worse for it 
in the morning. Howev(*r, the punch was brcweil, tasted I>y M. 
Dupont, and declared jieifect. In spite of all the asseverations of the 
two ladies, Jack filled their glasses, and little by little they waxed 
empty (curiosity alone having induced them to try what Ijhgjish punch 
was like), were once more filled, and once more emptied. M. Pince- 
leure dri^nk, as Dupont said, comme un /row,” and aided by Jack’s 
pleasant converse, they were soon all in the finest possible humour. 
Celestine laughed till slie cried again, and her eyes had now a reason 
to assign for being*' watery. M. Pincelenre drew his chair nearer to 
her, and to Madame H.’s great delight they were soon in deep and 
somewhat noisy conversation. 

The general conversation turned upon the gaiety of the metropolis, 
halJe, concerts, Sic. “ Music for ever!” said the future bridegroom, 
“ Vive la danse f /can’t dance, because of my club foot, but I am 
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very fond of bulls. Once, to be sure, I tried to waltz, but I fell down 
with my partner, nnd all the rest of the waltzers fell upon us.” 

“ For my part,” said Celestine, “ I have no ear for the music, and 
cann^dance in time. By some means I put every one out when I 
danced quadrille; not that I have the opportunity often, for no one ever 
asks me to dance above once in the course of an evenin^^.” 

“Ah!” said the cork merchant, “lamjustin the same position ; 
I can never get any lady to dance with me'’ 

“ That will do,” thoug-ht Jack; “ when once a fellow feeling; is esta¬ 
blished between two people, the trick is done.^’ And he was right; 
for, almost at the same moment, he heard M. Pinceleure say to 
Dupont, “ She’s not an ill-natured girl,” and Celcstine to Madame 
B., “ lie is a very good-tom]»ered man.” 

However, all things must iuave an end; the clocks from all quarters 
struck the avvful hour of twelve, and Madame B. remembered that 
perhaps M. B. was waiting for Iicr, and said that they now must really 
depart. Unhappily the rain poured down in torrents. Jack sent for 
a coach ; tiie porter, wlio liad received Ins cue, brought a cab, capable 
of containing two persons only, and informed thenv that tin’s was the 
only \(‘hicle on tlie stand. Jack proposed, having whispered lo Dupont 
his intention, that M Ihnceleure should escort Celestine to her home 
iTi tile cal), and should then return with it for Madame B. Thanks to 
the [)nnch and the merry evening, the ol|jc*ctions made to tliis arrange¬ 
ment on the score of impropriety were but feeble ; Celeslino jumped 
into the cab, Jack pushed the Jong cork-mercliant after, the cab drove 
off, inul four W'ceks ufterwanls Jack received an invitation to the we<l- 
ding of M. Pinceleure with Mdlle. Celestiue. 

Madame B. spoiled a new dress in walking through the rain (for 
M. J^ncclcurc forgot to send the eah hack), but she avers, that to 
effect siicli another match, slie would willingly spoil half-a-dozen gowns. 
Many plans have been suggested for the making up of matches between 
two people who are evidently, to use the jargon of the world, “ made 
for one another.” Jack say.s there is no receipt like a bowl of punch. 

F. F.*B. 


THE FLAX SPINNERS. 

RECITATIVE. 

In a lone room, half lit by the midnight oil, 

Four sister Spinners plied their weary toiU 
With haggard eyes, harsh lips, and pallid skin. 

They look’d the furies that they were within ; 

On the grim walls their spectre shadows hung, 
Whilst thus, in varying tones, they hoarsely sung:— 

R R 2 
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Fit St Sistfr. 

Twino tlio iliix ! Oh, pretty flax! 

Thojj shalt hichlen be in wax: 

Tlioii slialt rise a blazing torch, 

I-'it for lamp or palace porch ; 

Th<»u slialt look on mighty things, 

Noble eyes—perhaps a king’s ! 

Draw the threads! Twist the twine ! 
Whose love-laboiir equals mine? 


II. 

Scamd tSistcy. 

Weave the flax I Oh, pretty flax I 
Thou shalt ride on rustic backs: 

Not a London blight shall Mimteh tiu'c; 
Not a footuuui slave sliall clutch thee; 

But, as sweet as hawthorn air. 

Thou shalt be the peasant’s wear. 

Twino the threads 1 Twist the twine! 
Whose sweet labour equals mine ? 


ni. 

Third aSVa'^c/’. 

W eave the flax ’ Plv the looms ! 

I'liis shalt sleep in lordly rooms I 
Dainty feet shall tread npon it: 

Not a peasant e’er shall don it; 

Nut a poor man shall caress it 
P'or its warmth, nor beggar bless it. 

Twine the threads ! 'I'wist the twine ! 
AVMiosc proud labour equals mine? 


IV. 

Fourth Sister. 

'I'wist the threads I Oh, thou shalt deck, 


i 


Pretty flax! a felon’s neck. 

Be thou hard, and coarse, and long. 

And (bo sure of’t) verij strong; 

If thou show’st a failing thread. 

Poor man ! he may hurt his head.— 
Closer, closer, twist the line ! 

’Tis the felon’s pretty twine!_ 

Torches may in chariots shine; 

Shirts may sleep upon the line; 

Good is thine ! and good is thine! 

But what are all your deeds to mine? 
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TuAVELLiNCi is decidedly a pleasant occupation, and nowhere plea¬ 
santer than in Ireland for those who love fun, ai!d where you have 

“ Nothing else to do,” 

like the stars in “ Molly Hawn,” you could not do better than— 

“ Older yonr wings and he off to the west,” 

as Moore recoininends ns. It so happens I have the pleasure of know¬ 
ing both the authors whoso lines I liave quoted, ami 1 have heard them 
both speak with enthusiastic warmth of the enjoyment they have had in 
revisiting the land of their Ifirth, being welcomed by the ojicn arms and 
hearts of their countrymen, and hearing their own songs reverberated 
by the echoes of their native hills, and iloating across tlie silver waters 
of Kiilarney. IMoore, by the way, alludes to this in one of his exquisite 
melodies, which is too tempting not to quote:— 

’'Pwas one of tliOM^ duMfus, that hy music aie Inouglit 
liike a light sumuuM li.ize o\t tlu* pool’s waim llioiight, 

WJien, lost ill Llie futiiie, his soul wandeis on, 

And all <if this life, hut its sweetm'.ss, i-s g«)ne. 

'I’lie wild notes lio heaid o’er the watm- weie ihoso 
To which lu’ had simg Kriii’s bondage and woes, 

And th(‘ bieath ot the bugh? now walti’d tlnnn o'ei 
h'loni Klin's green isle to Glena’s woo<lod shore. 

He listened—while liigh o’ei the eagle’s nide nest 
Tlic lingering sounds on tlnur way l<i\ed lo rest, 

And the celioes sung hack fium then full mountain cjuiie, >* 

As if loth to lei .song so enchanting c.spire. 

It seem’d as if cv'iy sweet note tlmf dii d heie 
Was again hi ought to life in some aiiier sjihere. 

Some heaven in those hills wlieie the soul of the strain 
That had ceased upon eailh was awaking again! 

l)h! foigivc if, while listening to music whose breath 
Seem’d to circle his namo with a cliaim against death, 

He should feel a proud spiiil within him pioclaiin, « 

“ Kven so shall thou live in the echoes of fame ; 

Kven so, though thy memojy sliuiihl now die afvay, 

“ ’Twill be cauglit up again in st'nie li.ippier day, 

“ And the hearts and the voici's of I'iiin prolong, 

” I'hrough the answering lutiue, thy name and thy song I ” 

The honest exultation of the poet is heie so just, that it delights us, 
and if ever man deserved it, it is 'Tliomas IMoore. But while Moore 
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manifestly exulted in the triumph he enjoyed at Killarney, tliat spirit of 
fan, which is sure to steal out of everything Irish, tinged the glowing pic¬ 
ture he painted of the reception given to him by his countrymen. “ It is 
all very well," said iMoorc, “ for me to tell you of my being a great por- 
sonnge at Killnnicy, but Sir Walter Scott, who was there shortly after,, 
told me something which amused me very much, showing what a strange 
notion those very people had of ‘a poet,’ though it was for my poetry 
alone I was to be valued. At a certain point in the lake, the boatman 
who vowed, Sir Walter /old him, that was the place which Misther 
Moore liked so mueh. ‘ You mean Moore the poet,’ said Sir Walter,-— 
*Faix, he’s no poet^ at all, hut a rah ginthman^ for he gave me iialf-a- 
crown.' ” 


Now Killarney a place Irishmen always rave about, but if they be 
poets as well, ibcru is no stopping them. I have beard Lover tell how 
intense was the pleasure be experione(Ml wlien he was awakened from his 
slumber after his first night at Killarnoy by his “angel’s whisper" being 
played on the bu^lc under his window by way of welcome to him, and 
the other bugle jdayer, who would not bo outdone, making a sort of 
Irish echo by rrtuiTiiug “ Uory O’iMoore." 

This was a \ery elegant way of paying a eomplimoiit, by the by, and 
might be matter of pride to any man. It was certainly a heartfelt plea¬ 
sure to the author, who was destined, however, to have his pride taken 
down a peg a few days after. Tie was proceeding with a friend to Glcnga- 
ritr, and was waiting beside tiie mail “car"—(for they have few “ coaches" 
left in the Mouth of Ireland, Ilianconi having revolutionized the system of 
travelling) surroundeil by some friends, and most of them people of con¬ 
sideration, waiting for the moment to start, when two travellers by the 
same vehicle npproaciied, and very unceremoniously took the cloaks of 
Lover and his friend, which had been previously placed on the side of 
the oar commanding the best view of beauties which lay along the road 
they were about to travel, and threw them to tlie other seat. Lover, 
who has the hot blood of the Celt about him, at once interfered, and an 


angry altercation was aliont to ensue, when the driver of the oar plucked 
the ofFciidiiig traveller by the skirt of the coat, and whispered in bis ear 
something which made him give in at once. It was discovered after¬ 
wards the driver bad pointed out to tlio offender, that those on whom 
he had attempted to commit a wrong, were “ not to be sneezed at. 

“ Sure there’s all the principal gentlemen of Killarnoy come out to see 
them off, and the high sheriff himself at the head o’ them, and that the 
man wrote ‘ Rory ()‘Morc’ sure, and the devil a one has a better right 
to the pick and choice of any sate on any car in Ireland !" 

The rar started, and the gentlemen on either side, in Irish parlance, 
“ kept themselves to themselvesbut on arriving at Konraare in the 
evening, the invadeys of the cloaked seats thouglit it better to hold out 
the olive branch, and sent a note across the coffee-room to express a 
hope, that, instead of the route being pursued on horseback, as an order 
from Lover to the landlord implied, a car and pair of horses should be 


• The teirn ‘poet ’ is often applied among the lower orders in Ireland to express some 
reckless crark-brninrd follow. 
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substituted, in which they might be permitted to join. The proposal 
was accepted, a pleasant supper followed, and an early start in the morn¬ 
ing’ ag^reed upon. 

The road between Konmare and GlongarifT is extremely mountainous, 
obliging passengers to alight frequently ; and it was in a walk up a stilF 
hill that one of the strangers in company with Lover suddenly addressed 
him thus 

“ I believe, sir, I have the honour of addressing a distinguished 
author ?” 

IMr. Lover disclaimed any right to go prouS a title. 

“ Oh, sir, I believe a most distinguished author.” 

“Indeed, sir, you are mistaken.” 

“ No, no, sir—I know who you are—I am proud, sir, in having the 
honour to address the author of “ ,]itn Crow.” 

—“Here was an end of my glory,” said Lover—“ Kbry O’iMorc’’ 
being confounded with “ Jim (h*o\v,” brought my “ uohbs to nino 
pence.” 

'Tiiis anecdote, in a condensed form, bus been introduced by IMr. 
Lover in his pleasunt enlertuiiimeul, called “ liish Evenings,” a novelty 
whicli most agiveahly surpii>ed the town a fortnight ago. When first 
Mr. Lover’s intention was announced of becoming in Ins own person an 
expositor of his country’s music ami cluiracter, u good deal of curiosity 
was excited. The author of upwards of a linndrod songs, many of them 
amongst the imist poj)nIav of our day ; the author of’lri>.h iu)\els, Irish 
dramas, and Irish legends, uas looked upon as likelv to do the .snltjcct 
justice; and the world, to whose Judgment he venlmed tlius publicly to 
a]»peal, were willing to receive liiiii wirli welcome, 'fiiis lie must have 
felt when he heard the hearty and ])rolonged cheers which greeted his 
entrance upon the platform of the Princess’s Concert JJooni (a beautiful 
room by the way, and admirably adaptetl to convey sound), and that 
w'elcoine given by adistiiiguished auditory, com|U'ising rank and fashion, 
and literary and musical celcbiity. IMr. Xjover plunged at once into his 
suhj**ct; and in an easy and conversational tone touched upon the early 
musiciil liislory of his country, all tending to prove an ongjiial school, 
and a fanciful nomenclature for the strings of liie iiinp. lie also con- 
Teniled tliat music is not to he (onsidiTed as a fiivolons pursuit; that 
it, has played an important pari in our own history; and,from Veneralde 
Bede and Caiiihreiisis down to I’letcher of Saltomi, Islr. Lover happily 
adduced aiilhorities in favour of his position. This dry ground lie soon 
lell, however, and asked indulgence for his small voice in giving the 
a])propriate song which followed, Whisper low,” wrifttm to the 
original Irish air of the “ Tiie rejected Lover,” which name i)Ir. Lover 
said was ominous to him, but hoped, in the words of Hory O'iMore, 
that “ names” as well us “ dhrames” might ho allowed to go “ by coti- 
traiiies.” This little point was well received l>y I'lie audience, and w'on 
favour for the reception of this first song*, “ Whi>por low,” one of Mr. 
Lover’s very happiest off'usion.s, and wliicb we would quote, did our 
space permit. As for the singing of this song, it was the most novel 
thing possible. It was putting to the severest test the problem, whether 
expression would serve instead of voice. 'I’hat in private, Mr. Moore 
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lias tins powei in a niarvelloiib do^rec', is notorious ; and it was also 
W'ell known that Mr. Lover was only second to liim in that, capability : 
but whether that mcntalittf (if we may use the term) of singing’ could 
operate in the large area of a spacious concert I’ootn was yet to he tried, 
and Air. Lover has made the exjierimeut most successfully. 

“ Une touch of feeling makes the winde •woild kiu ! ”— 

And it is Wiq feeling which he throws into his song, that makes his 
hearers forget the want c^f mere organic power. His singing of the 
“ Angol’vS Wliisper" is so fine a reading of that touching song, that we 
had rather hear it in his diminished tones, than in all tlie volume of a 
tenor, or seductive sweetness of a soprano. 

Mr. Lover has shown great judgment in not depending on his own 
singing alone ;—jileasing otnl ckWoiw as it is, it might want force for a 
whole evening, llirn’id’orc has he selected two cliai'ining singers to assist 
in his illustrulions—Aliss Culiitt, who is vastly improving of late, and 
Alias Iftiilo Dickson (ijuite new to us), a sweet and tasteful w'arhicr, 
whose clear, sound tones, and nice execution won her well-dexTved 
applause—indeed, both the ladies were encored ; so was Air. Lover, on 
liis second evening, in “ Widow Machree,” which he gave witli great 
effect, but he wisely ileclined the honour, and ‘‘begged olT,” though 
not without, some dilhculty, for the audience were rather bent on hav¬ 
ing it. One wold, by the way, on the subject of anroret''. We look 
upon eueore,s in g*{‘iierul as injudicious. At the first glance, they seem a 
pleasing testimony to the pow(*i' of both author and fingi*r—andsiiigers 
are only too ready in general to yield tt) the tcMiijitaiion ; but, if we 
look deeper into the matter, we see that a song, be it ever so good, is 
never so effective on its repetition. The public are, in this re.spect, 
like a child who cries for another cake, ami when it gets it, cannot 
enjoy it. 

'f’lie lecture was, as miglit be exjH'dt-dfiom Air. Lov{*r's acnuiremeuts, 
scholarlike and gentlemanly ; displaying taite and feeling where they 
are appropriate, but much more freijnenllv iie-jiiring mirth ; and w'c cer¬ 
tainly nevor licard more hearty laughter, ihaii that which rung tlirough 
the Princess’s Concert Room. We cannot conclnde, witln>nt wishing 
Air, Lover all success in his new .undertaking. We will go further than 
wishes, and prophesy, to him much jirofit, am! to the public a great 
deal of pleasure. 
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. Amongs p the various calumnies tlnit have been circulStecrconccruTug 
; die late Rcj^cnt of Spain, perhaps the most g-laringly untrue is the iiiipu- 
• tution of a want of personal courage. Whatever may be his abilities as 
•;i statesman or a general, as a soldier his bravery is unquestionable, and, 
indeed, has often led him into acts which, however laudable they might' 
have been in a young officer who had his way to make in the service, 
might almost be qualified as rashness on the part of the leader of an 
army, whose life is of too great value to bo risked like tliat of a mere 
suhaitorn. It would he easy to cite a dozen instances of dashing and 
headlong coinage on the part of Kspartcro. The following anecdote 
may however suffice:— 

In was in the month of Ajiril, 1838, that the Carlist general, Count 
Negri, at the head of two or three thousand men, crossed the Ebro and 
made an incursion into Castile. As soon as this was known, several 
divisions of Christian troops started in his pnr.-^it ; Iriarti in one direc¬ 
tion, Castaneda in anoth<;r, Espartero himself, in a third. There was a 
good deal of inarching and countiTmarchimr, Imt Negri’s movements 
-j.ero rapid, and his iufornialion good, and for some time he managed to 
'elude his pursuers. 1 was then attached to Esp.irlero’s division, and 
on his escort, winch consisted of a troop of English lancers and a 
detachment of 8punish ca/adores of the guard, together about eighty 
horses. 

The pursuit of Negri had lasted some days, and had brought us to 
Rurgos, whence we marched at daybreak one morning, and late in the 
afternoon reached a village where we were to halt for the night. The 
men got into their billets, disencumbered themselves of their knapsacks, 
'were beginning to cook their dinner, for which a severe march had given 
*them a lolerable appetite. It was six o’clock in the evening. Suddenly, 
n boy, fourteen or fifteen years of ago, mounted on a bare-backed horse 
that was literally while with foam came dashing full speed into the 
village, scattering the fires that had been lighted in tlie street, and 
causing a woeful disturbance among the temporary kitchens of the 
hungry soldiers. Regardless of the curses and threats vociferated after 
iDbn, he galloped on, and only drew hit when he reached the centre of 
nine town, where he inquired for the quarters of the general, for whoni* 

^ he said, be had most important intolligencc. Having, at length, been 
brought before Espartero, be stated that he hud seen Negri and his 
division, not above two or three leagues off, marching in the direction of 
the Carrascal. 

Espartero could at first hardly credit tliis. None of the information 
. he had had through more regular channels led him to believe the enemy 
so near. He suspected it might be some stratagem of the Carlists to 
put him on a wrong scent, and cross-questioned the boy severely and 
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minutely. I’he lad, however, was perfectly consistent in his replies ; 
nobody had sent him, he said ; he saw the Carlists took a horse out of 
a field, and came immediately to inform the g^eneral. 

It would not do to lose a chance.' Kspartero gave a few hurried 
orders to his aides-de-camp; and the next minute the tired soldiers were 
disturbed in their iJulinary preparations^y the roll of drums and braying 
of trumpets. Horses were resaddlod, Knapsacks and" muskets resumed, 
h.ilf-cooked rations thrust into holster*pipes and haversacks, and in av-^ 
incredibly short tipie the division was again on the march. Upon reach-' 
ing the place wliere the boy said he had seen the Carlisle, we found 
indications of the passage of a body of troops. 'I'his gave fresh ardour 
to the pursuit, but, ncvertlielcss, the men were so tired, that it was 
evident they would never be able to overtake the lightfooted moun¬ 
taineers we were in search of, and Espartero resolved to push on with 
his escort, leaving the others to follow more slowly 

J.a I'Jacolla ! /idelaiue la EscoHa ! was the cry, and rrt^oy wc went ; 
Espartero, his staff and aides-de-camp, about tuenty iu luufber, followed 
by the escort, in all about one hundred horsemen, the best mounted in 
the division. '"J'he lad who had brought the news was with ns. The 
general had promised him a large reward if ho had Sjioken the truth ; a 
rope and a tree, if he was misleading us. The poor iioy seemed dread ¬ 
fully frightened at tliis, but at the same time persisted in his story. 

On wc went, at a liand-gallop where the ground was good, as fast as 
wc could where it was steep and broken. We at length readied tlie 
Carrascal, wliidi a table-land of considerable extent on the fop of ^ 
chain of mountains ; this was fine ground for a canter, and we made the 
most of it. At last, afier a rapid and fagging march, wc found ourselves, 
at about two liour.s before daybreak, on a sort of ridge, whence, looking 
downwanls, wc saw the fires of tlie Carlists who were bivouacked around 
two or three cottages, which served probably as quarters for their leaders. 
Tiic night was very black, and we could see nothing but the fires, or 
occasionally the dark form of some sentinel pacing to and fro before their 
light. There was perfect stillness in the camp; the Cnrlists were sleeping, 
totally unsuspicious of our vicinity- 

On our part we could do nothing but wait for daylight, by which tinie^ 
we trusted the division would be up. It was tantalising in the extreme 
to be so close to the enemy, whom we might easily have surprised, and 
not to have sufficient men to attack him ; althongh, evim had we been 
more numerous, it would .still have been tlic best policy to wait till 
morning, for in the confusion of a night attack many of the ('arlisU 
would doubtless have escaped. There wc remained then, perfectly 
awaitiii:; the arrival of the division. It was a most I’xcitinar situation''^ 
and wc were in a fever of anxiety and suspense, fearful lest our prey 
might yet slip through our fingers, Wc listened to every sound of the 
wind and rustic amongst the trees, taking it for the tramp of our 
approaching troops, although we know well enough that they must still 
be a long way behind us. 

Two hours passed in this manner, during which we saw the bivouac 
fires one after the other simoulder away, and become extinguished. At 
last the first faint tinge of%»ay appeared in the east; a brass band was 
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Jieard clanging out the diana^ and iinniediately all was bustle and pro* 

E aratioii among the Carlists. They were soon ready for the march, and 
rescntly we saw a long dark line winding like a huge snake through 
the glimmering twilight; it was the Carlist column moving rapidly away, 
refreshed by the night’s repose, and marching at a pace which made it 
pretty evident we should ncser catch them if wc waited the coming np of 
our tired comrades. It was a risking thing to do, to attack upwards of 
'two thousand men with only a hundred dragoons; but the temptation 
was great, and Espartero was just the man to give yay to it. Putting 
himself at the head of the escort, he gave the word, and dashed after the 
Carlists at a gallop. As soon as the latter perceived us, their handful of 
cavalry faced about, and made as if they would have charged us, but 
when they aw us coming steadily on, they turned and went off at a 
'aave-qUi jff ut sort of pace, which soon carried them to a safe distance. 
We (lid not care much about them; there were two thousand infantry 
marching in a column of fours, and we considered that if we made sure 
of it would not be a had morning’s work. We soon overtook 

them, and without striking a blow, or killing or w'ounding a single man, 
we cantered along the side of the column, shouting ns w'e passed, “ Halt' 
Down with your arms ! Quarter for all ! ” The Carlists thought, no 
doubt, that a whole division was upon them, and panic-struck they 
obeyed our orders, and lialtcd as they were hid. We rode to the very 
head of the column, right in front of everything, and then halted and 
fac(Hl about, and there wc were with all our troubles liefoie us: two 


thousand prisoners to keep, and a Immlred men to keep them. 

It was now getting pretty light, and the Carlists were able to see our 
small numbers. Certainly, if they had clioscn to give us a vollry, they 
might liavc exterminated us, but they still supposed the division to bo 
close at our heeds, and thouglil it better to submit with a good grace. 
When it became broad daylight, and half an hour or more had elapsed 
without any accession to our strength, 1 saw some of the Carlist officers 
looking at one another, as much as to say, “ 'I'iiey have bad too clieap a 
bargain of us.” We were scarcely even numerous enough to guard the 
Huskets, and wc should have found ourselves in the awkward position of 
'Viving caught a Tartar, but for the very temerity of the attack, which 
prevented the enemy from suspecting how far we wore from our main 
body. All remained quiet, and at last, to our great joy, the division 


came up, and our prisoners were secured, not a roan escaping, except the 
valry and Count Negri himself, who accompanied them in their flight, 
nd returned mightily crestfallen to the Carlist country. 

Inquiries were now made for the lad who had bijmght the information 
j^ncerning the wliercabout of the enemy; it appeared that he had byen 
terrified and confused by the menace of being shot or hung if he 
^slod us, that when wo charged he seized the opportunity of escaping. 
15 b concealed himself in some village, and several days elapsed before he 
fed be traced; at last he was discovered, and by Espartero's orders 
ftmificcntly rewarded for the important service he had rendered to tlie 
Incen's cause. 
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HOW LATELY THE JOY-BELLS WEKE 

RINGING. 

BY Tllli HONUIJUABLE MHS. NORTON. 


How lately the Joy-bells were ringing, 

To welcome thy marriage, young 13ri(Ie ! 

How lately the ibnd siiininons bringing 
The friends of thy youth to thy side! 

Now, heavy and mournfully peeling 
The sound of thy fuiu'ral knell. 

And the steps of the mourners are stealing 
Thro’ the home where they brought th(*e to dwell! 
The lioiiio where all glad, and gay lioarted, 

'I’licy blest thee and bid tliec rejoice :— 

Hut the light of ihy smile is dej)arted. 

And silent the tones of thy voice I 
Oh, weep ye the loved and the loving! 

The fair happy face that is gone I 

The form, o’er which, cold and unmoving, 

Lies the weight of the funeral stone ! 

Yes, weep! for no angel was kinder 
Than she, in her beauty and bloom ; 

And dread was the stroke that consigned her 
So early, so prized, to the tomb. 

Remember her sadly 1 Remember 
When blossoms of Spring-time shall wave, 

And when the bleak winds of December 
Cr«ep meaningly over her grave: 

When by Christmas hearths cheorfullv blaziim. 

The old year rolls silently by, 

And eyes that a|e.^i8tfully gazing 
Perceive not thevld embers die: 
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Filled with visions of memories tender, 

Of happiness heavenly bright, 

And of stars in whose clear solemn splendour 
The churchyard lies gleaming by night I— 

'The Saviour, acquainted with sorrow, 

‘ Foi'TTids not to^tSdiVn for the dead; - 

Yet not as if death had no morrow 
13g the tears that we bitterly shed; 

We know that we ne’er can behold her 
In the perishing beauty of Earth,— 

That our arms never more shall enfold her 
With welcomes of blessing and mirth,— 

Eut an awful and glorious meeting 
Hemaincth to comfort us yet, 

In a world where our hopes arc not fleeting, 

Where the sunshine of joy shall not set. 

There, night sliall be turned into morning, 

And Darkness give place unto Day, 

The bruising, the weeping, the scorning, 

Tile turmoil of life pass away. 

There, gladly that innocent Spirit 
(Renewed by a Heavenly birth) 

Whole ages of bliss shall inherit 
For an hour of sorrow on Earth ! 

Yet hard is the Parents' deep anguish 
Though by Faith, and Religion beguiled;— 

Long, long must they sorrow and languish 
And yearn for their beautiful child. 

And long,—for his heart is but human,— 

The desolate bridegroom shall grieve, 

And that sweet face, half child and half woman, 

Still haunt him at morning and eve 
At the sound of her light footsteps falling 
He shall murmur and siflile in his sleep: 

In dreams he shall hear her voice calling 
And wake, to remember and weep ! 
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It was our intention to have revieweff^this work seriously, in'tim 
present number of the Magazine; but an unlucky curiosity prompting- 
us to turn, first, to the chapter at page 51, vol. 2 —we stumbled on so 
bewildering a passage that wc have done nothing but grope about in it 
ever since—even as the old woman who had her identity “cut all round 
about/’ and tried, in vain, to recognise herself by the help of her little 
dog. 

“ Mr. Hood was a wit about town, and a philosopher while recovering 
from ^the effects of last night.' His writings tended to give an 
unfavourable view of human nature, to make one suspicious and scorn¬ 
ful. On the whole, though you had been amused and interested as you 
went on, you were left uncomfortable, and wished you could forget what 
you had road.” 

A wit about town I What town? Certainly not London. ’ Not, it 
may be taken for Granted, the Great Metropolis. The Country knows 
better. We are hardly reckoned a wit, even at Whitsuntide, about Pon¬ 
der’s End—a mere village. About town, as unknown i'or ji'uj: (Vesprit 
as the Townley marbles. Had the jilirasc referred, indeini, to Horace 
or James Smith, it might have had some consonance; or likelier still, if 
it had been applied to our all-but namesake, the author of “ Sayings and 
Doings,” who was notoriously a wit about town, and especially about 
midnight. Hook, as Mr. R. II. Horne truly says, possessed both wit 
and humour. It was he who, when C., the publisher, wished to ro-christen 
his unprolitablc “ Factory Boy/’ replied, “ O, nothing more easy—call 
him the Unsatisfactory Boy!”—a repartee! far beyond the wickedness of 
our wit, if it had been had up at Marlborough-street on purpose. 

Such a convivialist, famous for lighting up certain of the club-houses 
with laughing gas, had occasionally, no doubt, to philosophize at a 
serious breakfast, after a gay supper. As much has been hinted by his 
biographers. But who ever heard of our recovering from “ the effects 
of over night?” Why, lust night we drank nothing but gruel—not 
elevated by rum, and sugar, and spice, into a caudle,—but plain tempe¬ 
rance gruel—a cup of Scotch porridge drowned in a bason of water. 
Who could recover from that ? The early Edinburgh Reviewers, indeed, 
professed, according to Sidney Smith, to “ philosophize on a little oat¬ 
meal,” but experience soon showed that it was impossible to be Trans¬ 
cendental on Ilorse-Prrliament-Cakcs. 

A worse count in the indictment now demands a plea—that “ our 
writing tends to give an unfavourable view of human nature; to make 
one suspicious and scornful! ** Not Guilty I It is no fault of ours if 


* A New Spirit of the Age. Kditcd by R. H. Horne. Smith and Elder. 
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some noses have a pugnacious turn-up with all mankind; if some faces, 
with what oujiht to be a pair of right-and-left eyes, cast only a sinister 
gl nice at the human race. It was never our peculiar pleasure to repre¬ 
sent our fellow-creatures as no better than they should be—on the 
contrary, like the good mother when somebody described her children as 
little angels, we wish they was.” If, therefore, those who havti. been 
amused and interested by our poor lucubrations, have been left uncom¬ 
fortable on the whole, and wished to forget what they had read, it must 
liave been from some other cause than our misanthropy—the presence, 
perhaps, as objected to in the majority of our Whims and Oddities,” of 
some paintul physicalityfor example, an old man with his night-cap 
a-liglit; an unpleasant incident enough, as a bare fact, but at least serio¬ 
comic when he goes sniffing down stairs to ask John and Mary if they 
do not smell tire ? 13ut it is as impossible to please all tastes as to suit 
some notions of coziness. Even in the first number of tips magazine, 
there wore readers of the “ Haunted House,” to whom a ghost or goblin 
of any kind would have been a real comfort. A desirable spectre is cer¬ 
tainly “A New Spirit of the Age,’’ and ought to figure cons])icuously in 
Mr. (xeorge Robins’s next advertisement of an old Family Mansion. 

And now to come to u palpable personality, who will believe that we, 
a wit about Town, and a philosopher on sermons and soda-water, resemble 
“a gentleman ot a serious turn of mind, who is out of health”—or, in 
plain I’jiglish, a consumptive Methodist parson? Grave we certainly 
are, and an invalid; but who can credit that with “this unpromising 
outside and melancholic atmosphere,” we are the wit of the Athena3um 
—tile wag of the Carlton—the practical joker of the Garrick—the life 
of the Green Room ? Who will swallow — ? but stop. An ingenious 
liicml suggests that we are, possibly, the victim of a mistake of the press 
—the substitution of a D for a K—that wc have had our name, as Byron 
says, blundered in tlic Gazette. 

“ Thrice ha])[»y Jie whose nuuie ha^ hccTi well hpelt 
III ihc despatch : 1 knew a iiiau wliosu loss 
Was printed Grove, although his name was Giose.” 

An explanation the more plausible, seeing that Mr. Home Ims hung us 
elsewhere with compliments much too flattering to quote. So for the 
present we gratefully make our best bow to him, only requesting that 
in his second, or at any rate his third edition of “ A New Spirit of the 
Age," he will have the kindness to insert the following erratum :— 

Vol. IL page 57, 6th line from the top,/or Hood read Hook. 
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SONG.—Bv Samubl Lover. 

THE rMrcJHANT MOTHER, THE N/OIIT BEFORE SHE SATI.S FROM IRPr.ANJ). 


Sleep, darling, sleep, while my tears wet thy pillow, 
Sleep without rocking, this last night here; 
To-morrow thou'It rock on the deep foaming billow, 
The winds for thy lullaby then thou ’It hear: 

But when across the wide wave yonder, 

In freedom, thro’ stranger-lands we wander; 

O then, with a holier feeling, and fonder, 

My heart—dearest Erin, will turn to thee I 

To the land of the stranger, my boy, we are going, 
Where flowers, and birds, and their songs are new : 
We *11 miss, in the spring, our own wild-flowcrs rowing, 
And listen in vain for the sweet cuckoo. 

But in our dreams, so sweetly ringing, 

We ’ll fancy we hear the spring bird singing, 

And gather the flowers in our wild valley springing, 
And weep, when we wake, that the dream is untrue! 


THE ECHO. 

It is with infinite pleasure that we announce to our friends and 
subscribers a change in the Proprietary, and a removal of the Office of 
this Magazine, which, with other salutary reforms, will enable us mate¬ 
rially to improve its constitution. We may advert with satisfaction to 
the evidence of progress in the present number; and we have already, 
for next month, the promise of a short communication from Mr. 
Charles JDickens, and of an original Poem, by R. Monckton Milnes, 
M.P.‘ The first chapter of a New Novel, by the Editor, will also be 
given. 



HOOD^S MAGAZINE 


AND 


!,^liilEATENlNG LETTER TO THOMAS HOOD, 

FROM AN ANCIENT GENTLEMAN. 

Br FAVOR OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Mr. Hood. Sir, 

The constitution is goinpf at last! You needn’t laugh, Mi*. Hood. 

1 am aware that it has been going, two or three times before; per¬ 
haps four times ; but it is on the move now, sir, and no mistake. 

I beg to say, tliat I use tliose last expressions advisedly, sir, and 
not in the sense in whicli they arc now used by Jackanapeses. • 
There were no jackanapeses when I was a boy, Mr. Hood. England 
was Old England when I was young. I little thought it would ever 
come to be Young England when I was old. But every thing is 
going backward. 

All! governments were governments, andjudges were judges, in my 
day, Mr. Hood. Tliere was no nonsimse then. Any of your seditious 
complainings, and wc were ready with the military on the sliortcst 
notice. We should have charged Covent Garden Theatre, sir, on a 
Wednesday night: at the point of the bayonet. Then, the judges 
were full of dignity and firmness, and knew how to administer the 
law. There is only one judge who knows how to do his duty, now. 
He tried that revolutionary female the other day, who, though she 
was in full work (making shirts at three-halfpcifce a piece), had no 
pride in her country, but treasonably took it in her head, in the dis¬ 
traction of having been robbed of her easy earnings, to attempt to 
drown herself and her young child; and the glorious man went out 
of his way, sir — out of his way — to call her up for instant sentence 
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of Death; and to tell her she had no liopc of mercy in "this 
world — as you may see yourself if you look in the papers of Wed¬ 
nesday the 17th of April. He won’t he supported, sir, I know 
he won’t; but it is worth remembering that his words were carried 
into every manufacturing town of this kingdom, and read aloud 
to crowds in every political parlour, beer-shop, news-room, and secret 
or open place of assembly, frequented by the discontented work¬ 
ing men; and that no milk-and-water weakness on the part of the 
executive can ever blot thejn out. Great tilings like that, are caught 
up, and stored up, in these times, and are not forgotten, Mr. Hood. 
The public at large (especially those who wish for peace and con¬ 
ciliation) are universally obliged to him. If it is reserved for any 
man to set the Tiiumcs on fire, it is reserved for him ; and indeed I 
am told he very nearly did it, once. 

But even he won’t save the constitution, sir: it is maujed beyond 
his power of preservation. Do you know in what foul woiTther it will 
be sacrificed and shijiwrccked, Mr. 1 lood ? Do you know on what 
rock it will strike, sir ? You don’t, I am certain; for noboiljt^does 
know, as yet, but myself. I will tell you. ' ^ 

Tlie constitution will go down, sir (iiautically speaking), in the de¬ 
generation of the human species in England, and its reduction into a 
mingled race of savages and pigmies. 

Tiiat is my proposition. Tluit is my prediction. That is the 
event of which I give you warning. I am now going to prove it, sir. 

You are a literary man, Mr. flood, and have written, I am told, 
some things worth reading. I say I am told, because I never read 
wli^ is written 4n these'days. You^ll excuse me ; hut my principle 
is, tliat no man ought to know any tiling about his own time, except 
that it is the worst time that ever was, or is ever likely to be. That 
is the only way, sir, to be truly wise and happy. 

In your station, as a literary man, Mr. Hood, you are frequently 
at the court of Her Gracious Msyesty the Queen. God bless her ! 
You have^eason to know that the three great keys to the royal palace 
(after rank and politics) arc Science, Literature, Art. I don’t approve 
of tliis n^vself. 1 think it ungentcel and barbarous, and quite un- 
English ; the custom having been a foreign one, ever since the reigns 
of the uncivilised sultans in the Arabian Nights, who always called 
the wise mon of their time about tliem. But so it is. And when you 
don’t dine at the royal table, there is always a knife and fork for you 
at the equerries’ table: where, I understand, all gifted men are made 
particularly welcome. 

But all men can’t be gifted, Mr. Hood. Neither scientific, literary, 
nor artistical powers arc any more to be inlieritcd than the property 
arising from scientific, litcraiy, or artistic productions, which the law, 
with a beautiful imitation of nature, declines to protect in the second 
generation. Very good, sir. Then, people arc naturally very prone 
to cast about in their minds for other means of getting at Court- 
Favour ; and, watching the signs of the times, to hew out for them¬ 
selves, or their descendants, the likeliest roads to that distinguished 
goal. 
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Mr. Hood, it is pretty clear, from recent records in the Court Cir¬ 
cular, that if a father wish to train up his sou in the way he should go, 
to go to Court: and cannot indenture him to be a scientific man, an 
autlior, or an artist, three courses are open to him. He must endeavour 
by artificial means to make him a dwarfj a wild man, or a Boy Jones. 

Now, sir, this is the shoal and quicksand on which the constitution 
will go to pieces. 

1 have made inquiry, Mr. Hood, and find that in my neighbourhood 
two families and a fraction out of every four, in the lower and middle 
classes of society, are studying and practising all conceivable arts to 
keep their infant children down. Understand me. I do not mean down 
in their numbers, or down in their precocity, but down in their 
growth, sir. A destructive and subduing drink, compounded of gin and 
milk in equal quantities, such as is given to puppies to retard their 
growth: not something short, but something shortening: is ad¬ 
ministered to tlicse young creatures many times a day. An unnatural 
and artificial thirst is first awakened in these infants by meals of salt 
beef, bacon, anchovies, sardines, red herrings, shrimps, olives, pea-soup, 
and that descriidion of diet; and when they screech for drink, in ac¬ 
cents that miglit melt a heart of stone, wliich they do constantly (I 
allude to screeching, not to melting), this li(iuid is introduced into 
tlieir too confiding stomachs. At such an early age, and to so great 
an extent, is this custom of provoking thirst, then quenching it with 
a stunting drink, observed, that hririe-pap has already superseded 
the use of tops-aiid-bottoins; and wet-nurses, previously free from 
any kind of reproach, liave been seen to stagger in the streets : 
owing, sir, to the quantity of gin introduced into their systems, with 
a view to its gradual and natural conversion into the fluid I have 
already mentioned. • 

Upon the best calculation I can make, this is going on, as I liave 
said, in the proportion of about two families and a fraction in four. 
In one more family and a fraction out of the same number, efforts are 
being made to reduce the children to a state of nature; and to incul¬ 
cate, at a tender age, the love of raw flesh, tVain oil, new rum, and the 
acquisition of scali>s. AVild and o\itlandish danc^es are also iji vogue 
(you will have observed tlie prevailing rage for the Polka); and savage 
cries and whoops are much indulged in (as you may discover, if you 
doubt it, in the House of Commons any night). Nay, some persons, 
Mr. Hood; and persons of some figure and distinction too; have 
already succeeded in breeding wild sons: who have been publicly shown 
in the Courts of Bankruptcy, and in police-offices, and in other com¬ 
modious exhibition-rooms, with great effect, but who have not yet 
found favour at court; iji consequence, as I infer, of the impression 
made by Mr. Rankin’s wild men being two fresh and recent. Tl'o say 
nothing of Mr. Rankin’s wild men being foreigners. 

I need not refer you, sir, to the late instance •of the Ojibbeway 
Bride. But I am credibly informed, that she is on the eve of retiring 
into a savage fastness, where she may bring forth and educate a wild 
family, who shall in course of time, by the dexterous use of the popu¬ 
larity they are certain to acquire at Windsor and St. James’s, divide 
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with dwarfs the principal offices of state, of patronage, and power, in 
the United Kingdom. 

Consider the deploi*ahle consequences, Mr Hood, which must result 
from these proceedings, and the encouragement they receive in the 
higliest quarters. * 

The dwarf being the favourite, sir, it is certain that the public 
mind will run in a gr(;at and eminent degree upon the ])roduction 
of dwarfs. Perli.aps the failures only will be brought up, wild. The 
imagination goes a long way in these cases; and all that the imagin¬ 
ation ca7i do, will be done, and is doing. You may convince yourself 
of this, by observing tfie condition of those ladies who take particular 
notice of General Tom Tliumb at the Egyptian Hall, during bis hours 
of performance. 

The rapid increase of dwarfs, will be first felt in her Majesty’s re¬ 
cruiting department. The standard will, of nec(‘ssity, be lowered; 
tlie dwarfs will grow smaller and smaller; the vulgar expression “ a 
man of his inches” will bec-ome a figure of fact, instead of a figure of 
speech; crack regiments, liouschuld-tJ oops especially, will pick the 
smallest men from all parts of the country ; and in the two little por¬ 
ticoes at the Horse Guards, two 'Jorii I'humbs will be daily seen 
doing duty, mounted on a pair of Shetland ponies. Each of them 
will be relieved (us 'rom Thumb is, at this moment, in tlic intervals of 
his performance) by a wild man; and a British grenadier will cither 
go into a quart pot, or be an Old ]5oy, a Blue Gull, a Flying Bull, or 
some other savage chief of that nature. 

1 will not expatiate upon the number of dwarfs who will be found 
representiiig Grecian statues in all parts of the metropolis ; because 
I am inclined to think that tliis will be a change for the better ; and 
that the engagement of two or three in Trafalgar Square will tend to 
the improvement of the public taste. 

The various genteel employments at Court being held by dwarfs, 
sir, it will be necessary to alter, in some respects, the present regu¬ 
lations. It is (juite clear that not even General 1'om ‘J'humb him¬ 
self could preserve a becoming dignity on state occasions, if required to 
walk about with a scaffolding-pole under his arm; therefore the 
gold and silver sticks at present used, must be cut down into skewers 
of those precious metals; a twig of the black rod will be quite as 
much as can be conveniently preserved ; the coral and bells of Jiis 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wah's, will be used in lieu of the mace 
at ])re8ent in existence ; and that bauble (as Oliver Cromwell called 
it, Mr. Hood), its value being first calculated by ]\Ir. Finlayson, the 
government actuary, will be placed to the credit of tl»e National 
Debt. 

All ^his, sir, will be tlio death of the constitution. But this is not 
all. The constitution dies hard, perhaps ; but there is enough disease 
impending, Mr. Il.ood, to kill it three times over. 

Wild men will get into the House of Commons. Imagine tlial, 
sir! Imagine Strong Wind in the House of Commons! It is not an 
easy matter to get through a debate now; but, I say, imagine Strong 
Wind, speaking for the benefit of his constituents, upon the floor of the 
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House of Commons ! or imagine (which is pregnant with more awful 
consequences still) the ministry having an interpreter in the House of 
Commons, .to tell the country, in English, what it really means! 

AVhy, sir, that in itself would be blowing the constitution out of 
the mortar in St. James’s Park, and leaving nothing of it to be seen 
but smoko. 

But this, I repeat it, is the state of things to which we are fast 
tending, Ur. Hood ; and I inclose my card lor your private eye, that 
you may be q\iitc certain of it. What the condition ^ this country 
will be, wIkui its standing army is composed of dwartll^ with here and 
there a wild man to throw its ranks into confusion, lik^he elephants 
employed in war in former times, I leave you to imagtne^sir. It may 
be objected by some hopeful jackanapeses, that the nun^l^er of impress- 
ments*in the navy, couvsequent upon the seizure of th^Boy-Jonescs, or 
remaining portion of the })opulation ambitious qf ^Ce^-irt Favour, will 
bo in itself snllicicnt to defend our Island frcmAiiieign invasion. 
But 1 tell those jnckariapeses, sir, that, wdiilc 1 admif^Suyidom of the 
Boy Jones precedent, of kidnajjping such youths aftcnMjkexpiration 
of their several terms of imprisonment as vagaboiids^^wteng them 
on board sliip ; and packing tliein off to sea again wliCTTWvcr tliey 
venture to take the air on shore ; 1 d(*ny tlie justice of the inference; 
inasmuch as it appeal’s to mo, that tlio inquiring minds of tliose young 
outlaw's must naturally lead to their being hanged by the enemy as 
spies, early in their career : and before tfiey shall iiave been rated on 
the books of our as able seamen. 

Siu*]>, IMr. Hood, sir, is tlic prospect before us ! And unless you, 
and .some of your friends who have iiiHuenc(i at (‘ourt, can get up a 
giant as a forlorn hope, it is all over with this ill-fated land. 

In rel’erenee to your own aliairs, sir, you w'ill take whatever course 
may seem to you most prudent and advisable after this warning. It 
is not a warning to be slighted: that I happen to know. I am in¬ 
formed l)y tlic gentleman who favours this, that you have recently 
been making some ehanges and improvements in your Magazine, and 
are, in point of fact, starting afrcsJi. If I be well informed,^and this 
be really so, rely upon it that you cannot start too small, sir. Come 
down to the duo(le(dmo size instantly, Mr. Hood. Take time by the 
forelock; juid, reducing the stature of your Magazine every month, 
bring it at last to the dimensions of tlic little almanack no longer 
issued, I regret to say, by the ingenious Mi*. Schloss : wdiich ivas in¬ 
visible to the naked eye until examined through a little cyc-glass. 
You project, I am told, the publication of a new novel, by yourself, in 
the pages of your Magazine. A word in your ear. I am not a young 
man, sir, and have had some experience. Don’t put your oi^n name 
on the title-page; it would be suicide and madness. Treat with 
General Tom Thumb, Mr. Hood, for the use of hi^name on any terms. 
If the gallant general should decline to treat with you, get Mr, 
Barnum’s name, which is the next best in the market. And when, 
through this politic course, you shall have received, in presents, a 
richly-jewelled set of tablets from Buckingham Palace, and a gold 
watch and appendages from Marlborough House; and when those 
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valuable trinkets shall be left under a glass case at your publisher’s 
for inspection by your friends and the public in general ;—then, 
sir, you will do me the justice of remembering this communication. 

It is unnecessary for me to add, aft^r what I have observed in the 
course of this letter, that I am not. 

Sir, 

Kver 

Your 

^ Constant Reader. 

Tuesday, 23d April, 18'14. 

P.S. —Impress it upon your contributors that they cannot be too 
short; and that if not dwarfish, they must be wild — or at all etdPts 
not tame. ' WMk 


•'iTHE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

% 

“ DrowD’d<l drown’d !”—Hamlet. 

One mor(4unfortunate, 

Weary of^reath, 

Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death ! 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care ; 

Fashion’d so slenderly. 

Young, and so fair ! 

Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements; 

Wliilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing; 

Take her up instantly, 

Loving, not loathing. — 

Touch her not scornfully ; 

Think of licr mournfully. 

Gently and humanly; 

Not of the stains of her, 

All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 
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Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutiful: 

Past all dishonour, 

Deatli has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 

Still, for all slips of Iicrs, 
One of Eve’s family — 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 

Her fair auburn tresses; 
Wliilst wonderment guesses 
AV^hcre was her home? 


Who was her fatlier ? 

AViio was her mother ? 

Had sl)e a sister? 

Had slie a brother ? 

Or was lliere a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other ? 

Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under tlie sun! 

Oh! it was pitiful! 

Near a whole city full, 
Home slie liad none. 

Sisterly, brotherly. 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed : 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Tlirown irom its eminence; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 
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Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river, 

Witli many a light * 

From window and easement, 
From garret to basement, 
vShe stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver 4 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river: 
Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to dcat^i’s mystery,* ^ 

^ Swift to be Jiui-rd — 
.,Awy*wlrere5*aTiy'^vhcr(f 
Out of the world ! 

In she .plunged boldly. 

No matter how coldly 
The rough rivTi* ran, — 

Over the brink of it, 

Picture it—think of it, 
Dissolute Man ! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 

Then, if you can! 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her witli care; 

Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair ! 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 

Decently, —kindly, — 
Smoothe, and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them. 
Staring so blindly! 

% 

Dreadfully staring 
Thro’ muddy impurity, 

As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fix’d on futurity. 
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Perisliing gloomily, 

Spurr’d by contumely, 

Cold inhumanity. 

Burning insanity. 

Into her rest. — 

Cross her hands humbly. 

As if 2 )raying dumbly, 

Over her breast! 

Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving, with meekness. 
Her sins to her Saviour! 


THE MONSTER TELESCOPE. 


[We feel infinite pride and gratification in being able to present 
the following letter exclnsively to our Subscribers ; who will thus be 
ill ])OSsession of discoveries, whiidi for some days, probably some 
weeks, will not appear in the scientific journals. The astronomical 
reader will readily recognise the stupendous instrument referred to 
by our Corrcsjiondciit, as the one constructed at the expense and 
under the direction of a nobleman of distinguished mechanical genius, 
and devoted to the sublime study of the stars. Its dimensions may 
be estimated from the fact that it is twice as long (eighty feet) as 
the famous telescope erected by Sir William llerschell at Slough. 
The diameter of the speculum is two yards!— Editor.] • 


Dublin, 21st April, 18*14. 


My dear * * * * 

Since my last, an event has occurred here of unusual interest to the 
scientific world, and the astronomers in pai’ticular : — nothing loss 
than the testing of the monster telescope! — with results so extraor¬ 
dinary and of such thrilling interest, that, jaded as I am with fatigue 
and excitement, I cannot resist sitting down to give some account of 
our discoveries. * 

It was my good fortune, you will remember, to be present at the 
casting of the great speculum, when his lord^ip so signally exhi¬ 
bited liis skill, energy, and presence of mind : and on Friday last I 
was agreeably surprised by receiving a courteous invitation to assist, 
as the French say, at an experimental trial of the powers of the 
stupendous machine, at last happily completed after the expenditure of 
so much time, labour, and money. Finding that my friend Maclure, 
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the well-known author of a I’reatise on tho Differential Calculus, 
had received a similar card, we liired a chaise and proceeded together 
to the appointed rendezvous, his lordsliifvs country seat. To prevent 
interruption, or intrusion, the affair was a profound secret, except to 
the initiated—in all about a score of persons, several of whom had 
come over expressly from England, and one or two from the Conti¬ 
nent. According to Madure, there was even a Pi'ofcssor from the 
Swedish University of Upsala. 

Tlio company being alj mustered, we repaired in a body, led by 
our noble host, to the grounds, where wc found the tclesco))e erected 
pro tempore on a gentle eminence in the park ; the abundant brass 
work glittering brightly in the moonbeams, and the huge frame, 
throwing a complicated skeleton-like shadow across the smooth grass. 
Seen against the dark blue sky by the dubious lunar light, its dimen¬ 
sions seemed J^n greater than they really were. Altogether it looked 
more like gigantic engine of war—ij, “hollow tube” of that 
artillery deiQtib& by Wilton as pointed by the rebellious angels 
aggihst the-'hoSt^of IToaven, tlwin a machine iiitended ^to aid in the 
peaceful aaiiicveuuiata of science, —a qn i etr* v tctory' over space. 

Some minutes were spent in walking round the telescope, watching 
its singular appearance in different aspects, and then in testing and 
admiring the simplicity of its construction and the facility of the 
movements. Tlic workmanship was perfect. Not a screw was loose ; 
not a liinge was stiff; every joint and pivot moved as easily and 
silently as those of tho liiinian frame. So delicate was the adjust¬ 
ment, so nice tho poise. A child coulil have turned the enormous 
tube, at Avill, in any direction. No vibration, no oscillation. None 
but the operatives of our country and our own times could have pro¬ 
duced such a result. It was verily the triumph of modern Mechanic 
Art! 

At last, wc all congregated in a group round the inferior end of 
the machine. The huge brass cap over the larger disc had been re¬ 
moved : the covering of the smaller lens was now withdrawn, and the 
tube stood I'cady to disclose its wondrous visions to the human eye. 
Expectation was on tiptoe—•curiosity woundup to the highest pitch 
— anxiety on the rack — hut nobody stirred or spoke. There was a 
dead, solemn j>ause of wonder, and I might say awe, for who knew 
what sublime revelations might be in store for us! — sights invisible 
to the mortal organ since the creation of the world! What perplex¬ 
ing problems were perhaps about to be solved ! What long-cherished 
theories confirmed or overturned for ever 1 

In the meantime the glass was carefully levelled at one “ bright 
particular*^ star,” and through the intense silence came an emphatic 
whisper distinctly audible to us all. 

“ Now then, gentlqmen, for the first look through the virgin in¬ 
strument.” This honour was assigned to a personage who stood beside 
me: — the Astronomer Royal, probably, or Sir John Ilerschel; but 
my old infirmity prevent^ me from catching the name, and I am 
acquainted, personally, with very few of our s^avans. Possibly you 
will recognise him from my desenption — a large square-built man, 
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very bald, with a bland countenance, and a peculiar hitch in his 
speech. He trembled visibly as he applied his eye to the glass, and 
to judge by myself we all quivered more or less with the same nervous 
excitement. By a stop-watcli, liis gaze would perhaps have occupied 
some forty or fifty seconds: but to my feeling, and doubtless to that 
of the rest of the company, the long, long look endured for several 
minutes. Nevertheless, no body hurried to take his place when he 
turned away from the glass: oeryeyc was intently riveted on Jiis 
face as if to guess by its expression the lyiture and amount of his 
cinutiuns. But to all our gljuices and iiiquirios he only answered by 
the (‘xelamation — “ Look ! look !” with a geslnrc of his arm towards 
tlu; telescope. 

Tlie noble ])roprietor was now urged to take the turn ; and after a 
very hasty pee]), resigned his place to a foreigner, wliom I should 
have guessed to be JMoiis. Arago, who certainly ought to have been 
tiiere, if he bad borne the least rcsemblanec to the portraits f>f that 
distinguished philosoplier. But he. wanted tlic commanding figure, 
as well as the marked featun^s, of the i’Veneh astronomer. How’ever, 
he wore the star of some foreign order on his bosom; and another of 
his attributes was a prodigious gold snufi-hox, from which he drew 
and inhaled an inlob'rably long-drawn j^ineli before lie settled to the 
glass. Like liis Lordshij), his politeness did not allow Jnm to engross 
the sight for more than a few seconds ; but they sufficed to convince 
him, tliat the si)cctacle was “superhe! magnifique !” a.s he continued 
to ciaeuhitc between eaeli prise from Jiis tahatihe. 

VV e now s(oo<l rather less eereiiKmiou.sly on tiie order of our peep¬ 
ing. One, after another hurried eagerly to the glass, curiosity some¬ 
times taking precedence of good breeding; but the expressive faces 
of those of us who had looked, their excited gestures and vehement 
exi)rossions of surprise aiid admiration, had worked impatience into a 
fever. I'liese ra])tures, however, owed a ])ortioii of their intensity 
to some gratification vouchsafed only to the scientific: for, when my 
own turn came, my first feeling was ou(i of disap])ointmcnt. The two 
brilliant stars thatl beludd, magnified almost into moons, were indeed 
beautiful objects—tli(*ii* di.scs sharply defined, and without any ])ris- 
matic halo, or diffused light from scratches on the speculum,—defects 
which had been a])prehcnded as likely to occur with len.ses and a 
mirror of such enormous size. But tliat was all. 1 was not aware 
till afterwards of tlie true value of the phenomenon — that up to the 
hour, those twin orbs bad been supposed to be one! 

The company having warmly congratulated the noble proprie¬ 
tor on the signal success of bis enterprise, the Gigantic Telescope 
was turned towards another quarter of tlie lieavens, by Phis time 
studded with stars. The Frenchman now took the lead: and what¬ 
ever he saw, the spectacle was too much for J^is equanimity. He 
hastily seized on his nearest neighbour, wlioni, with a ‘‘Mon Dieu!” 
he literally dragged to the glass—still exJiorting every one about 
him to regarder^ as if they could all have looked simultaneously 
tlirough the tube. Ilis successor was also a foreigner, possibly the 
Swedish Professor, for he had the same cast of face, with the long 
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light hair flowing over his shouklcrs, as our old friend Jorgenson of 
Stockholm, lie was also strongly excited, as was a very venerable 
white-haired gentleman, who followed him in turn ; the last indeed, by 
the glistening of his eyes, was even in tears. And really there was 
cause for such strong emotion, considering the singular beauty of the 
spectacle, and the interesting nature of the discovery which I shall 
endeavour to describe. 

In common witli many others, I have often wondered at the little 
1 ‘cscmblance between the constellations and the objects after which 
they arc named. With trifling exceptions, they suggest no figures at 
all, certainly not the monsters real or fabulous that s])rawl on our 
celestial ma})s. For exaTni)le, it would require a very ccujrtier’s 
imagination to detect in the stars of Taurus any similarity to a bull, 
or in Cctus, any thing “ very like a whale.” As to the Bear, he 
much more resembles his vulgar alias the Plough. But we did in¬ 
justice to the Chaldean seers, and tlic i>atriarclml shepherds, or who¬ 
ever recognised the ancient signs in heaven, and bestowed on them 
tlicir names. In the course of«{iges, many of the stars belonging to 
tlic Constellations have receded, and disappeared, like the remarkable 
one missed from its place by llippai’chns ol’Kliodes, about UiO yeai*s 
before the Christian era. These lost stars, till now invisible to 
modern eyes, were however plainly discernible through the Monster 
Telescope ; and it was obvious, tliat when they occii|>ied their original 
places, the Constellations to whieli th(‘y belonged must have presented 
a striking, not to say startling, resemblance to the figures with whieb 
they were associated. For instance, Leo, which was as well defined 
in outline by its stars, ns our Itoyal Crowns, Ike. in illumination 
lamps! 

'I'lie excitement i)rodueed by this brilliant discovery it would be 
difiicult to deserilxj. One little brisk personage actually capered 
with delight; wliilst the Frenchman threw himself, after tlie national 
fashion, on his Lordship, whom he overwlielmed with liis embraces and 
his voluble felicitations. Another, a tall, large man, walked rapidly to 
and fro, nibbing his hands velicmeiitly, and muttering to himself, “It 
beats the solar eclipse at Pisa !”* In the meantime some of the more 
composed of the party took occasional pcc})s through the telescope, 
and from their suceossivo reports, beheld not only double, triple, and 
quadruple stars of various colours, blue, red, green, and purple, but 
absolute swarms of comets ; not less than sixty-four being counted 
within the same field of view — some with a single tail, othei’s with 
two, and one projecting from its nucleus three distinct trains of light, 
diverging from each other at angles of about twenty degrees! 

fJudgc'of our state of enthusiasm and rapture at these thronging 
novelties ! Everybody seemed more or less in a state of delirium I For 
my own part I can oply compare my feeling to the exaltation which I 
once experienced after inhaling the laughing gas. I seemed literally 
lifted 


Above the earth, 

And possessed joys not pi'omiscd at my birth. 


Probably Mr. Daily, the astronomer.— Kd. 
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Nothing but the dread of alarming the neighbourliood, and attract¬ 
ing a concourse of the peasantry, prevented our joining in a general 
shout. 

As yet nobody had positively mentioned the Moon; but sundry 
glances at the planet had shown that she was not absent from our 
thoughts. These significant looks now became more frequent; and 
liov name even began to be uttered amongst us, in spite of a previous 
understanding that she was to be left to tlic last, by way of a bonne 
hoiiche. But the wonders we had alreaciy seen had excited our 
appetite for the marvellous to a ravenous pitch; and of all the celes¬ 
tial bodies, th%JMoon, the nearest to the earth — our own satellite, 
with her maplike face — her dark and bright spots-—her prodigious 
mountains, valleys, and active volcanoes has ever been a subject of 
supicmc inUresL in human speculation. These conjectural fancies 
the Monster dVUiscope, with its immcn&c powers, now promised to set 
at j’cst, tog(‘ther with the romantic theory of Fonlenellc, of a Plurality 
of AVorlds, ea(di inliabitcd like our own. 

Inspired by these hopes, and cagciv to realise them, there sprung 
up amongst us a sort of agitation, carried on by murmurs and ges¬ 
tures, which finally led to tlie investigation of the Moon, in prefer¬ 
ence to Jupite.r and his Satellites, *Saturn and liis King, the Nebula?, 
or tlic IMilky AVay. The vcnerubh? gcmtleman already alluded to, 
was the first to look; and after a while actually staggered away from 
the glass with an ejaculation, which, though natural under the circum¬ 
stances, would seem profane if deliberately committed to paper. 
However, it suflieed, witli his look of concern, if not horror, to drive 
us from our pi*o])riety. Tliere was a general rush towards the glass, 
cacli individual who succeeded, in turn, having to endure entreaties, 
remonstranees, and even rc})roaches, from tlic more impatient of the 
tlirong. In this unsatisfactory way I obtained a liurried glimpse : but 
it served to show me sucli a scene of desolation as I hud never con¬ 


templated even in a dream. Wide dreary wastes of white sand, 
bounded by barren rocks, enedosing gloomy valleys dark as that of 
the Shadow of Deatli! Vegetation there was none : but one immense 
shady tracd proved to be a vast forest—-literally a Black iforcst — of 
charred trees! In its shape J seemed to recognise one of those dark 
patches, on the surface of the full moon*, which ai’e visible to the 
naked eye. Dismal ns these features were, th(;re were otliers of quite 
as meluneholy a character. Thus the bright spot named after Kepler 
by the astronomers, was made out by the Swedish Professor to be a 
great conical liill of bones bleached to a dazzling wliitencss. To wliat 
class of animals they belonged it was impossible to determine: but 
none of them resembled the bones of the liumaii species. • 

From these indications we at first entertained .sanguine liopcs of 
seeing some living creatures; but not the leajt sign or stir of life 
could be detected in any part of the planet. But the most astounding 
discovery was yet to come. Amongst the dark patches on the face of 
the moon, discernible by the naked eye, is a remarkable one, supposed 


* Perhaps the one called Cleoincdes. — -Ed. 
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to be a valley or cavity, which has been estimated by some astrono- 
mer.s as fifty miles broad, and nearly tlirOe miles in depth. It is called 
after Tycho ihaJic, I b(3lieve, by tlic h'arned. In the midst of this 
huge hollow, there appears a bright spot, formerly the object of much 
speculation and <‘ontroversy, but now ascertained, by the extraordinary 
powers of tlic new telescope to be the skeleton of a gigantic animal — 
of dimensions so enormous as to surpass the mammoth or mastodon ns 
much as they exceed in size our ordinary oxem ! 

The skeleton was lying-on its side; and most of the bones retaining 
their places, afforded a very good notion of its figure. *^According to 
the Frenchman, who professed to have studied osteology under Cuvier, 
the structure was very peculiar, and unlike tliat of any known ter¬ 
restrial animal, living or fossil. From tlie valley where it lay thci*e 
ran a long narrow ravine, which you may trace by referring to a map 
of the moon. It was strewed witli detached bones, and was doubtless 
the passage by which tlie Monster issued and returned front his 
foragings. 

Tile total absence of life, and tbc conical mound ol' bleached bones, 
were now accounted for; the Monster, after ravaging all around, had 
at last perished by famine : but there is sometliing bewildering in the 
idea of a ereature of sucli magnitude iniiabiting a planet not so large 
by two-thirds as our own. 

To give you any idea of the cflTect produced on us by so un¬ 
expected, and I may say so afipalling, a spectacle, is impossible. It 
was absolutely stunning. "We stood and looked silently in each other’s 
faces lik(* men suddenly awakened from a sound sleep. Could it be 
real ? Was it not all a dream ? And thaf then, was the Moon, the 
favourite haunt of poetical and romantic love fancies — one of the 
retreats of tlie fairies! Well might tlie Frenchman shrug his slioulders 
and exclaim that it was triste — vraiment affligeante Nor did it 
much surprise me to see the old white-haired gentleman, sitting on the 
grass, weeping like a child. In reality there was something depressing 
and shocking in the liorriblc desolation wc liad witnessed; yet withal 
so strange<*y lascinaLiug, that we returned to it again and again. But 
we made no new discovery ; except of the crater of an extinct volcano, 
in the vicinity of the charred forest already described. 

At this point the party broke up, and Macliire and myself took 
leave. But there are mysterious whisperings afloat of subsequent 
explorations by a “ sidect few;” and in particular of some supposed 
ethereal or angelic beings discovered in Ycsla. TJieir shape, it is 
said, cannot be distinguished; nor are they visible wliilst williin the 
disc of the planet, which is a very bright one; but when beyond its 
edge they are discernible, against the dark sky, hovering about with 
a soft greenish light, like that of the fire flies one secs on the banks 
of the Rhine. As soon as I can obtain any authentic particulars you 
shall hear from me again. In the meantime, adieu. 

Yours ever, 

. CiiAiiLES Maitland Kilgour. 


I omitted to mention that, observing how everybody rubbed their 
eyes after looking through the telescope, I determined to watch my 
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own sensations, and detected a slight drawing or shooting pain in tlie 
organ; of course from the immense power of the lenses overstraining 
the optic nerves. I have just learned that several of th^arty are 
suffering from the same cause: «ae of them with even a^|Bf)orary 
blindness of the right eye. 


THE LA 



Wetiiout friends, and without money, 
Without power, without fame, 

Earth is but a bitter garden, 

Life is but a losing g^me. 

There’s a heart within iny bosom 
(Ah ! I know it, by the pain): 
Swiftness should be in my sinews; 

And within my licad, a brain. 

II. 

Tell mo how, with these good servants, 
Song of mine, how we may fare ? 

We hav<i but a paltry lodging 

’Neath this hedge, i’ the open air. 

Fain would 1 behold a dinner, 

But such visions now arc rare: — 
Peace! I see the hawthorn banquet; 

Come, we’ll join the sparrows there! 

iir. 

What avail are Sages,—Muses,— 

If they bring not comforts nigh ? 

Ha! they force me upwards—onwards — 
Through the clouds—beyond the sky— 
Comets, planets, whirl around me! — 
Winds and rains are rushing by! — 

Orb on orb gives out wild music I — 

I grow breathless—God, I die! 
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ANECDOTE 

OF Ills ROYAT. HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 

BY THB AUTJIOR OF ‘‘ REAL RANDOM .RECORDS.” * 


The Consort of o^r Gracious Queen is, as body knows, a 

Prince of the House of Saxe Gothao^ whether the famous Marshal 
Saxe was a member Of the same family I cannot trace; but tlic place 
is celebrated for its w^ell-known Almack. Not that it was the first 
work of tiie kind by any means. Poor Richard’s Almanack preceded 
it by many years. So did Francis or Frances Moore’s ; and there 
was a popular one called Partridge’s. One of his descendants is a 
IVofcssor of Asti’ology, or Astronomy, or Anatomy, at any rate of 
something beginning with A, at one of our Dniversitics or Colleges. 
I am not sure that tlic name was not Woodcock; but it reminded one 
of some wild bird of tlie kind. That notorious sporting character, 
Colonel Thornville of Thornton Royal, once shot sixty brace of them 
on the same day. Anotlicr celebrated sporting character^was Sir 
Jolin Lade or Ladd: I forget liow much lie betted to drive some sort 
of vehicle with two, or four, or six horses a certain number of miles 
in a certain number of liours, and whether lie won or lost. But it 
was reckoned a great feat. Then there was Merlin’s Carriage, with¬ 
out any horses at all. I am sure, at least, it went without horses; but 
am not positive, if it was moved by springs or steam. Perhaps steam 
was not then invented. Tlierc are still carriages in the present day 
called Merlins or Berlins—which is it? — but they are drawn by 
horses, Tlic last invented vehicles, I believe, are called Broughams, 
or Brooms. But to return to Prince Albert of Prussia, the son or 
brother—iUo, the cousin of the present King. There are some imrious 
particulars about the Court of Prussia, and Frederick the Great in 
the Memoirs of his aunt, the Margravine of Anspacli and Bareuth. 
I remember reading them in tlie original French—who, by the wmy, 
excel in their biographies. Tlie only thing wc have to compare with 
them is the Life, by himself, of Lord Herbert of Cliei'burg. A noted 
place in war-time for hm’boiiring tlic enemy’s privateers. They did 
a great deal of damage to our export, and picked up some very rich 
prizes incthe Channel. One of them, called the Jones Paul, or some 
such name, terribly infested the Scotch and English coasts, till, ac¬ 
cording to a memorandum now lying before me, she was driven ashore 
in Kent, by Commodore G. P. R. James, and the pirates were taken 
prisoners at Severndroog Tower on'Shooter’s Hill. E. 'P 


Vide No. I. p. 95. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SIIADDOE, Esq. 

No. III. 


“ They Bfi} that shadow cs of deceased ghosts 
Doe haunt the lionseb and the graves about. 

()l such wlioht* h>i:8>)am{) went untimely out. 
Delighting still III their torsaken hostus."— Svi.vei 


Giiost-seers are more abundant than gliosts. At this moment 
tlicre are, ^vo will venture to assert, Iiumlrctls of persons conscious of 
.spectral appearances, even in tlic broad light of day, as vivid as the 
reality could be. If we might lilc a bill of discovery, and compel 
cvci'y party to make a clean breast, we should liave volumes of reports 
recording cases in wliiclt the forms presented are not merely sluidowy 
but apparently substantial,—men, women, quadrupeds, and other 
animals obscuring the objects beJiind them — tigurcs of persons un¬ 
known, or of those who have gone to tlieir place, visiting the seer 
singly, or in multitudes, and seeming intent on tiaur own business or 
pleasure, — tlie men, women, and children soiuctiines conver-siiig, ay, 
even audibly, — fur all the senses are liable to these impressions — 
coming and going, stopping and meeting ; or, like the fearful crowd 
in the halls of Eblis, hurrying on in anguish, seeking rest and rinding 
none.* 

Occasionally, however, the phantasms are transparent like the 
ghost that appeared to Scrooge. Such was the apparition mentioned 
by Dr. Abercrombie, whose patient, a gentleman of irritable habit op¬ 
pressed by a variety of uneasy sensations in his head, was sitting alone 
in the twilight after dinner, with the door of the room ajar. «lle saw 
a lemalc rigure witli the face bidden by a large black bonnet and 
wrapjied in a mantle, enter. She seemed to advance towards him, 
and then stop, lie was convinced that it was a visual illusion, and 
even amused himself by watching it, observing that he could see 
through the shape the lock of the door and other objects beJiind it. 

The ca.ses of Nicolai, Gleditsch, and others noticed in the works of 
Dr. Fcrriar, Dr. llibbert, and Sir Walter Scott, will immediately 
occur to those who have at all directed their reading to this sybject; 
and those who have not will find therein a rich mine of amusement 
and instruction. Happy is the seer to whom the spectre appears in 
no appalling shape, and whose levee and couchiW is attended by an 
assembly of ordinary human beings, or by the Fauns or Fays of hU 
early imagination. 


• Vathek. 


MAY.—NO. V. VOt. I. 


o a 
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In my youth I know a man of strong mind subject to these visita¬ 
tions. He was a ripe scholar, died at an a<lvanced age, early in the 
present century, ami never exhibited any other mental disorder. The 
actors^n his phantasmagoria were frequently classical. Tan and his 
train were ol'ten present, but, unlike tlie slieplierd in Theocritus, 
he feared them not: on the contrary, he would laugh heartily at 
their antics ; and when, soinetiiiies, they carried the grotescpic to the 
borders of the terrilie, he would address them with—“Jin, ha! 
1 don’t care a fartliiiig for ye : your griinac(‘s entertain me iniglitily ” 
— and then go on wifii his regular business or conversation un¬ 
moved, till some new uncouth gambol attracted his attention to 
visitors unseen by any eye but his own. One of his spectres was a 
strange lietcroclite, — somctliing between a satyr and IJottora after 
he was translated. I'liis tickled him liugcly, and he would repeat at 
such times some doggrcl, most irreverently setting forth the merits of 
a college tutor, wlio, from some ])cculiarities in the conformation of 
his lower extremities, rejoiced in the sobrupiet of “ Slieep-Shanks,” 
with considerable unction: — 

“ lla, ha! lla, ha! — Tlicrc you are ! ” 

“ The satyrs of old were satyrs -of note, 

With tJie I)i!ad of a man and the legs of a goat; 

Hut our satyr so famous all satyrs surpasses, 

Tor his legs arc a slieep’s and his head is an ass’s.” 

The fatal case of the iiuliappy patieni, who was at iirst haimtod by a 
spectral cat that came and disappeared he could not exactly ttdl how, 
then by a gentlcinau uslicr, who glided beside him or befoni him 
wlicrcver he went, and lastly by a human skeleton that never left him, 
is stated at largo by Dr. ilibbert and Sir Walter. 'J’lmugh the nar¬ 
rative is in substance the same as told by both, the graphic i)ower of 
Scott, who, occasionally, confessed to the equipment of his friend’s 
story with a hat and walking cane, bi'ings the scene before us. After 
relating the diiferent stages of the disease, the author of the “I..ctters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft ” proceeds thus : — 

“The-pliysician was distressed to perceive, from these details, how 
strongly this visionary apparition was fixed in the imsigination of his 
patient. Jle ingeniously urged the sick man, who was then in bed, 
with questions concerning the circumstances of the phantom’s appear¬ 
ance, trusting he might load him, a.s a sensible man, into sucli con¬ 
tradictions and inconsistencies as might bring Ins common sense, 
which seemed to be unimpaired, so strongly into the field, as might 
combat successfully the fantastic disorder which produced such fatal 
effects.* ‘This skeleton fhen,’ said the Doctor, ‘seems to you to be 
always present to your imagination?’ — ‘It is my fate, unhappily,* 
answered the invalid, ‘always to see it.*—‘ Then 1 und(;rstand,’ con¬ 
tinued the physician, ‘it is now present to your imagination?’— ‘ To 
my imagination it certainly is so,’ replied the sick man.— ‘ And in what 
part of the chamber do you now conceiva tlie apparition to appear?* 
the physician inquired, — ‘ Immediately at the foot of my bed ; when 
the curtains are left a little open,* answered the invalid, ‘ the skeleton. 
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to my thinking, is placed between them, and fills the vacant space.*— 
'You say you arc sensible of the delusion,’ said his friend j ‘have you 
firmness to convince yourself of the truth of this ? Can you take 
courage enough to rise and place yourself in the spot so seeming to be 
occupied, and convince yourself of the illusion?’—The poor man 
sighed and shook his head negatively. ‘ Well,* said the Doctor, ‘we 
will try the experiment otherwise.* Accordingly, he rose from hU 
chair by the bedside, and placing himself between the two half- 
drawn curtains at the foot of the bed, indicated as the place occu¬ 
pied by the apparition, asked if the spectre ^as still visible ? — ‘ Not 
entirely so,* replied the patient, ‘because your person is betwixt him 
and me; but 1 observe his skull peering above your shoulder.* 

“It is alleged the man of science started on the instant, despite 
philosophy, on re(!eiving an answer asc(;rtaining, with such minute¬ 
ness, that the ideal spectre was close to his own person, lie resorted 
to other means of investigation and euro, but with equally inditferent 
success. The patient sunk into deeper and deeper dc.ection, and 
died in the same distress of mind in which he liad spent the latter 
months of his life; and liis case remains a melancholy instance of the 
power of imagination to kill the body, e^'cn when its fantastic terrors 
cannot overcome the intellect of tlie unfortunate persons wlio suffer 
under them.” 

Sir David Brewster in his “Letters on Natural Magic,” relates 
some curious instances of spectral illusions. On one o(tcasion, the 
afflicted patient, a lady who bad been subject to tlmse attacks, saw 
the appearance of an approaching carriage and four. As it arrived 
within a few yards of the windows th(‘ ])arty inside presented a ghastly 
company of skeletons and other hideous figures driven by postilions 
of the same unearthly class. The lady exclaimed, “What have I 
seen ?” and the whole vanished. 

“ The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these were of them.” 

It is undoubtedly true that these painful visitations yield, in most 
cases, to the power of medicine and I'Cgimen as readily as othtr bodily 
or mental derangements. Minds thiis diseased have been ministered 
to with as much success as bodies suffering under the other disorders 
to which fiesh is heir; and, as the cure proceeds, the spectral images, 
generally, becope less and Jess vivid till they are liardly visible, and 
at last disappear altogether. 

Dr. Hibhert remarks that when ideas of vision arc rendered unduly 
intense, three stages of excitement may give rise to spectral impres¬ 
sions. In the first stage nothing more than the outlines of tli« recol¬ 
lected images of the mind are, he observes, rendered as vivid as 
external impressions. In tlie second, ideas ax'c vivified during dark¬ 
ness so as to produce phantasms of a perfect fffrm; but these are 
easily expelled by a strong exposure to liglit. In the third, the 
illusions are not dispelled by light; but may subsist during the in¬ 
fluence of sensations of an ordinary degree of intensity. 

It was but the other day that an example of such impressions was 

0 G 2 
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elicited in a court of justice. During tlie trial conse(incnt upon tlie 
murder of t!ie late Mr. Butler Bryan, Frances Mylcr deposed that she 
was in the wood on the day of tluj munler, luaird tlui sliot, and .saw 
the man wlio discharged the pistol ruh away. Tljis witness liad 
manifested great ex(dtcment: on one occasion the jinlge Icriued it a 
paroxysm of cxcitenumt. Site was thus cross-examined, according 
to tlic newspaper report — 

Mr, Lifnvh. “Did you ever see IMr. Bryan since he was shot?” 

fVit//rss\ “Yes, after.” 

Jiuhje Ball (in surprise). “After he was shot?” 

lyitiH'ss. “Yes, iny lord.” 

Mr. J^ynvh, “ \Yhcro did you see him ?” 

IVihutss. “ I saw his ghost.” (A laugli.) “ Sorrow one need laiigli 
at it.” 

Mr. hynvh. “ Was it the ghost of Mr. Bryan that told you to come 
and give information ?” 

pyitiiess. “ No; J never sjioke to the ghost. 1 only lliiiik, if 1 shut 
my ey(js, that it is foment im;.” * 

Sir David Brewster well observes, tliat although it is not prohaldc 
that we .shall ever he able to mnh'rstand the. aetnal manner in which 


a person of sound mind beholds siiectral apparitions in tlic broad 
light of day, yijt we may arrive at sueli a degree of knowhalge on the 
subject as to satisfy rational curiosity and to strip the phenomena of 
every attribute of tlie marvellous. “Even the vision of natural ob¬ 
jects,” writes Sir David, in continuation, “presents to nsinsuriiioiint- 
able dilfienltie.s, if we se< k to understand tin; ju’ceisii part wliich tlie 
mind performs in perceiving them; but tlie pliilosojiher considers 
tliat lie has given a .satisfactory cxplaiiatioii of vision when lie de¬ 
monstrates tliat distinct pictures of external objects arc jiaintcd on 
tlic retina, ami that this membrane communicates with tlic brain by 
means of neiwcs of the same snhslanee as itself, and of wliich it is 
merely an expansion. Here we reacli the gulf wfiicli Iniman iiitel- 
ligen(^<i cannot pass ; and if the [iresumptuous iiiiml of man .shall dare 
to extend its spciadations farllier, it will do it only to evince its in¬ 
capacity and mortify its jiridc.” 

The same accomplished philtjsoplicr, in conversing with the lady to 
whose case wc have reh^rrcMl, and who had read Dr. Ilibberf.s work 
previous to her attack, told her that if she sliould ever see such a 
thing, she might distingui.sh a genuine ghost existing .externally, and 
seen as an external object, from one created by the mind, by merely 
pressing one eye or straining them botli so as to see objects double; 
for in this case tlie external object would invariably he doubled, 
while die impression on the retina created by the mind would remain 
single. Slie remembered this when subject to the attacks ; but the 
state of agitation which generally accompanies tliem seems to have 
prevented her from making th(? experiment us a mutter of curiosity.| 

The cases of Nicolai and of this lady proceeded, apparently, from 
derangement of stomach. Her first illusion affected her ear only. 


• Times, 7th March, 1844. 


+ Letters on Natural Magic. 
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Colonel Gardiner Iiad sustained a severe shock hy a fall from his 
horse a short time before the vision, aoeompanied by vocal reproof, 
that impr<*sscd his mind so stroni^ly and worked so great a moral and 
religious change in his character uj) to the time of his death at I*res- 
tonj)ans. Tlic eft(M’.t ])roduecd by tlie disordered body upon tlie 
mind is strongly illiistnited by tlu* case reeoi'ded by Dr. Patouillet. 
A family of nine persons had 

-eaten of the insajii^root 

That takes the reason prisoner. * 

Their madness aflectcd them variously. One Jumped into a pond. 
Another shouted timt wllhin a montli a neighbour would lose a cow, 
A third proclaimed that the crown piece of sixty pence would .soon 
rise to live, livres. Their senses rctnni(*d, it is true, on the next day, 
but no uKunory of what had passed remained, and all the nine saw 
objects double. On the third day every object appeared to them as 
red as scarlet; and Sir David Jlrewsb'r, in bis commenls on the case, 
observes, that this red light was probaT)ly nothing more than the red 
pliosphon'scenee produced by the [H’essurc of bloodvessels on the 
retina, and analogous to the masses of blue, green, yellow, and red 
light produced by a similar pressure* in headaches, arising from a dis¬ 
ordered state of the digestive orijans. 

The mind, tljcn, when we laboui’ und(‘r excitement, depression, or 
certain forms of <liscaso, is in a stale to receive unreal impressioj)s, 
and to embody, as it were, weli-re.meinlx'ixal forms, 'riic conscience- 
stricken murderer is haunted by his victim, and exclaims — 

“ Tf I stand hero, T saw him.” 


'J’hcse bodiless creations have formed a most eircctual part of the 
machinery of poets from time whor(*of the memory of man runneth 
not to tlu; contrary. In every age, in every language, those aerial 
visitalions arc made to fall upon tlie melancholy or guilty eye and ear. 
Tlie Gliost of Cicsar rises b(*ibre Brutus : — 


“ How ill this taper bnrnes. Ha! who conics liecre? 

1 think it is the wcakenesse of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous Apparition. 

It comes upon me; art thou any thing ? 

Art thou some god, some angell, or some divoll, 

That m.ak’st my blood cold, and my haire to stare ? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 

Ghost. Thy cvill sj)irit, Brutus. 

Srii. Why comst thou ? 

Ghost. To tell thee thou shall see me at Philippi. 
JJru. Well then I shall see thcc againc ? 

Gho.sf. I, at Philippi. ^ 

Jim. W'hy, I will see thee at Philippi then : 

Now T have taken heart, thou vanishest. 

Til spirit, I would hold more talke witli thee.” 


Black Henbane —Ilyoscyamu.'? niger, 
o a 3 
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Again, towards the end of the Fifth Act: — 

“ Clitvs. What ill request did Brutus make to thee ? 

Dardanius. To kill him, Clitus?: looke, he meditates. 

Cht. Now is that noble vessell full of griefe, 

Tlnat it runnes over even at his eyes. 

Bm. Come hither, good Volumnius, list a word. 

Volmn. What says iiiy Lord ? 

Brn. Wily this, Volumnius : 

The Ghost of Cieror hath appear’d to me. 

Two severall times by niglit: at Sardis, once; 

And this last niglit, here in Philippi fields : 

1 know my houre is come." 

In the same spirit anotlier mighty magician raises the Bodach Glas 
before the eyes of the dejected Fergus previous to the skirmish at 
Clifton, and again on the night preceding his execution. 

Crabbe has painted the guilty visionary of low life with a master 
hand; — 

“ And so I sat and look’d upon the stream. 

How it ran on, and fell ns in a dream : 

But dream it was not: No! — 1 fix’d iny eyes 
On the mid stream and saw the spirits rise : 

I saw my father on the water stand, 

And hold a thin pale boy in either hand ; 

And there they glided ghastly on the top 
Of the salt fiood, and never touch’d a drop: 

I would have struck them, but they knew th’ intent, 

And smil’d upon the oar, and down they went. 

“ Now, from that day, whenever I l>cgan 
To dip my net, there stood tlic hard old man — 

He and those boys: 1 humbled me and pray’<l 
They would be gone :—they heeded not, but stay’d: 

Nor could I turn, nor would the boat go by, 

But, gazing on the spirits, there was I. 

Tliey bade me loaji to death, but I was loth to die: 

And every day, as sure as day arose 

AVould these three spirits meet me ere the close : 

To hear and mark them daily was my doom, 

And ‘ come,’ they said, with weak, sad voices, ‘come.’ 

To row away, with all my strength I tried, 

But there were they, hard by me in the tide, 

The three unbodied forms — and ‘ come,’ still ‘ come,’ they cried.’’* 

But if, in a great majority of cases, the spectres which arise from 
mental ^excitement or bodily derangement die away gradually before 
medical treatment, waxing faint and shadowy as the euro advances, 
some of these startling visions suddenly appear without any assignable 
reason, and, as arbitrarily, vanish. In illustration of this class of 
cases, Dr. Hibbcrt quotes from the Edinburgh Literai'y Gazette an 
anecdote related by Sir Walter Scott when the Doctor read to the 
Royal Society the paper which gave rise to his admirable “ Sketches.” 


* Peter Grimes. 
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^ One of the presidents of the Swiss Cantons had occasion to visit 
the library of the establishment. “ Entering it about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, what was his amazement to see the former president of 
the same body, his deceased friend, sitting in solemn conelave in the 
president’s chair, witlx a numerous list of ‘ great men dead’ assisting 
him in his deliberations! lie hastened from the place in fear, and 
went to some of Ids brethren in ofh(;e to advise upon the most speedy 
measures to divorce the usurpers of their stations ; but on returning 
witli a reinforcement of trembling associates,*hc found tlie long table 
in statu quo, the chairs empty, and every mark of the mysterious 
deliberations vanished into air.” 

A still more striking story is recorded by the same author in an 
additional note to his sccojkI edition. 

“ About a dozen of years ago,” writes Dr. Ilibbert’s corre.spondent, 
a respectable individual of Kdinburgli, who favoured the Doctor with 
his name and addr(“ss, “ a gentleman, with whom 1 liad been long 
and intimately acquainted, dicil very suddiMily. Tljc, information of 
his decease readied me soon after, and •}n*o(luced no slight emotion in 
my mind, which, althougli banislied by the business in wliich I was 
employed, was oocasionally renewed by the conversation of those with 
wliom 1 associated. At dinner tlui subject was talked of in my family. 
I again pursued iiiy ^•ocation ; and being mon- than usually busy, if 
it occurred again, it was only for a niumcut, and the feeling far less 
intense. About nine in tlie evening 1 went uj) stairs *and joined my 
family; the circumstance was not again mentioned by any one, we 
being engaged in talking over some 1‘ainily-muttei‘S in whicli wc were 
inter(‘.sted. After siip[)er, according to my usual custom, I went down 
stairs to take a walk in the court behind my house. This court was 
a parallelogram, and iuostly paved, from thirty to forty feet in length ; 
its breadth more than lialf as mucli : in part it was bounded by ex¬ 
tensive 0 [)cn gardens, from which it was divided by a low parapet- 
wall, surmounted witli a liglit railing; the extremities at both ends 
were the walls of officjes belonging to the liouse. The sky was clear 
and tlie night serene ; and there was no light from my window which 
could either full or produce any shadow in the court. (You will in¬ 
stantly perceive my njason for relating these minute particulars.) 

“ VNOien X went down stairs, 1 was musing on a subject by no asso¬ 
ciation of ideas connected with my deceased friend, and for several 
hours did not note him in my mind. My entrance to the court was 
at ail angle; and T had proceeded at a slow pace, nearly half way 
across, still pursuing my ruminations, when the figure of my departed 
friend seemed suddenly to start up right before me, at the opposite 
angle of the court. I do not at this moment see the pen in my hand, 
nor the paper on which I am writing more visibly and distinctly 
than he appeared to me; so that I could at a glaace discern his whole 
costume. He was not in his usual dress, but in a coat of a different 
colour, which he had for many months left off wearing : I could even 
remark a figured vest, which he had also worn about the same time; 
also a coloured handkerchief around his neck, in which I had used to 
see him in a morning; and my powers of vision seemed to become 

O G 4 
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more keen as 1 gazed on the phantom before me. It seemed to bo 
leaning in the angle, with its back to the wall, and gave me a bow, or 
rather a familiar nod of recognisance, making a sliglit motioji with 
the right hand. I acknowledge that J started, and an indescribable 
feeling, which I sliall never forget, shot through my frame ; but after 
a pause of, J suppose, from twenty to thirty seconds, I became con¬ 
vinced that it was cither an optical deception, or some sudden hallu¬ 
cination of the mind. I I’ocovered my fortitude; and, keeping my 
eye intently lixed on ths spectre, walked briskly up to the spot. It 
vanished, not hy sinking into the earth, but by seeming insensibly to 
melt into viewles.s air. I brought my hand in contact witli tlic wall 
on which it seemed to lean, felt nothing, and the illusion was vani.shed 
for ever.” 

The narrator adds that, no <lonbt, all this happened in consequence 
of the previous excitement of his feelings, and tlie (lccj> impression 
left on his mind; but he had never been able to comprehend how it 
should have oecurred, after the subje(!t had been banished from his 
memory, and wlion liis thoughts were employed on a very dillenmt 
subject; nor could he conc(uvc how the cxtmial organs of sight 
should so readily be iinite<l with imagination, in producing the ex¬ 
traordinary illusion, especially with one who was decidedly sceptieal 
on the subje(d. 

Upon these uhserviitions Dr. IIib])ert remarks to liis intelligent 
correspondent, who had not at the time seen his work, that lliese 
truly pertinent questions are frequently divseussed therein,—as indeed 
they are most philosophically and satisfactorily, in .some chapters 
of the fourth part oi* his second edition. I'liese attacks, ibr such in 
truth tliey are, come, like others of a moi*c fatal nature, when they 
arc l(*ast expected. 

My own ex{)eriencc — it is, perhaps, hardly W'orth mentioning — 
has liithcrto been confined to three occasions, and tlicsc occurred in 
childhood, youth, and manhood. 

When 1 was about .seven years of age, I was taken to .sleep W’itli 
my kinrlrfiiinit on the second floor, in (consequence of some slight (epi¬ 
demic which had invaded our nur.scry. 1 had heard, you may be 
sure, old Martha’s solemn (‘.ommunications to Peggy touching the 
demise of the two babes who had enti^red this workl and left it for a 
better before my arrival. One niglit, before my aunt came up to bed, 
1 awoke suddenly with the sensation that a small hand was passing 
down my face, and saw, by the night-liglit, two lltth* children with 
fair hair and radiant faces standing close to the bedside, and looking 
on me.They said something, an(i 1 thougiit I could distinguish the 
word “ Protlmr!” At the same mom(mt, as they appeared to recede 
upwards through the closed window, T heard a strain of music. 
They looked so lovt4y and happy that I was not frightem^d, but lay 
awake hoping they would come again, and, when my aunt came up, 
told her what I had seen and heard. She tried to convince m(j that I 
had been dreaming, but I could not be so convinced; and when I 
told her that I loved them, and that if they would not come to me, 

I should like to go to play with them, her countenance changed—she 
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kissed me, and with a faltering voice said,—‘“Not yet, dear child; 
not yet, 1 trust.” 

Tlicy came no more, and whenever I aftcrwai’ds reverted to the 
o(;curreiice, every body look(‘.d grave, and I could get no explanation, 
excepting that, on the night in question, tlic members of a glee chib, 
all of whom were known to our family, had stopped on their way home 
and given us a serenade. 

I was now about fourteen, and, as we were sitting after tea on a 
winter evening, was rc<piestcd to go into tli» library, wliicli was in tlie 
))ai’t of the liouse formerly occupied by the suici<lal Guinea ea])tain, 
for a volume of Diyden. Leaving the room wliere the family were 
assembled, witli a chamber eandlestick, I shut the door, traversed a 
sliort dark passage, and had iny liand tirmly on the lock handle of the 
library door, when it seemed to o))cned irom within so Ibrcibly that, 
holding on tlic handle as 1 did, I felt pulled witli the d(Jor into the 
room, and my light was extiiiguislie<l. Old nurse’s dc.scnption of the 
captain rusiicd into my mind. 1 saw nothing, but fancied I heard a 
gurgling and moaning, ami staggon^ed ftac^k to tlic ])arty (none of whom 
had left their j)laccsj, looking, they t»dd me, \cry pale. After they 
laid heard some excu.se for niy not finding the hook, and after my 
mother and' aunt had looked very hard at each other, the conversation, 
winch had related to a passage in l^ilauion and Arcito, took a dilFcrent 
turn. 

I can just remember .some of the old privateer captains with tlicii* 
bronzed faees and laced cocked-hats and waisleoats, men familiar with 
tlic haunted West Indian “ Keys,” wlio could tell many a wild story, 
sing songs that hrf'atlied of the sea and foreign land.^ and make san- 
garee, .so'exqnisitcly fragrant, that, as an (‘iilluisiast, who had tasted of 
their handy-work in this line, once declarml, it was like drinking a 
meadow in May, c.owslips and all. 

A ])rize liad been brought into port by one of these ]>rivatccrs, and 
great were the expeelatiuns of the captors. Hints had been dropped 
of the invaluable nature of a part of the cargo by tbe defeated captain, 
and as the wcll-secnrod packages of whiidi it almost entirely consisted 
were numerous, tlic owners thought that their for! une was mad(‘. Well, 
they unpacked and unpacked, but nothing app<‘are.d excepting .some very 
line sjiccinicns of corals and shells, which my father purcdiascd. Upon 
mentioning their disappointment to their pnsouor.s, not without Iiints 
tliat it would be bettc'r for the latter to point out at once where the 
treasure was, the captive master and his mates directed tlicm, evi¬ 
dently witli some chagrin, to remove a plank in the cabin, the situation 
of which they described. Search was accordingly made, ^ind, sure 
enough, a case, 

“ With iron clasp’d and with iron bound,” 

was discovered. Expectation was on ti])toe. The secret was out; 
and now the owners and their friends crowded round to feast their 
eyes on the latent diamonds and [loarls. 'Flic iron clasps were filed 
through, the lid was carefully raised with chisels; a second box was 
contained within, then a third, and a 1‘ourtli. When this lust was 
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opened, fine raw cotton appeared. Layer after layer was removed, 
and at last a satin wrapper, tied with silken strings and sealed, was 
visible. The seals and string were hastily broken, the wrapper un¬ 
folded, and at hist apjieared a small silver crucifix, whicli had be¬ 
longed to some Roman Catholic hierarch who had died in the odour 
of sanctity, intrinsically worth about sixty shillings. The faces of 
the expectants may be imagined. 

"Whilst under the care of the Rev. Basil Burch, it was my habit to 
leave school on Saturday niglit and return on J\Ionday morning. On 
my way home I had to pass some of the old chequer-windowed 
taverns redolent of the shrub, pine-apple rum, limc-pnnch, and turtle 
of a century and more, and sending out the radiance that vshone 
within through the red hangings with a warmth that thawed the wintiy 
street and lighted up the old gables of the houses opposite, till the 
grim features and figures carved thereon were all in a ruddy glow, 
and looked inelinod to come down ami join in the revelry. If tales 
were true, roaring blades such as T^ow, Lowther, and Roberhs liad, in 
former years, there predominafed over mighty bowls — rovers who 
sailed under the black flag, declared war against all the world, gave 
their prisoners, if they did not like their looks, a grill of their own 
cars for breakfast, poured out blood like wat(*r, and by dint of alcohol 
kept themselves and their crews up to the piratical point.* 

“ Every man to his gun! 

But the work must be done 

With cntlash pike and pistol: 

And when wc no longer can strike a blow, 

Eire the inaga^jine-train — then up we go! 

’Tis a snugger birth in the blue below, 

Than to swing in the wind and feed the crow ”— 

Said Jolly Ned Teach of Bristol. 

One November night, not long after my adventure in the library, as 
1 passed one of these reeking sanctuaries and some such rough chorus 
burst forth upon the night, a cold shiver came over me, and looking 
up, I beheld the Guinea captain by the lurid light that streamed 
through the tavern window. There he stood, girt with his hanger, 
right in my path, as if lingering near the setme of his former orgies, 
with his gashed throat, whij>, shackles, and bowl of horse beans. 
Ilis very dress was clearly defined, from the silver-laced cocked-hat, 
low-pocketed, wide-sleeved, collarless coat, and embroidered blood¬ 
stained waistcoat, with huge flaps descending upon his knee-buckled 
breeches, down to his speckled silk stockings and shoes surmounted 
with grea*^ silver buckles. Then 1 felt the force of those awful words 

• In Bhek-beard^s Journal, which wa^ taken, there wore several memorandums 
of the ftdlowing nature Voiinj) writ with his own hand:— Such a da>/t Rum all 
out,—‘ Our Company iomewhat «o6<r.— A damn'd confmion amongst us!—Rogues 

a plotting. — Great tafh of separation. — So I look'd sharp for a prize - Such a day 

took one, with a great deal of liquor on hoard, so kept the company hot—damned hot — 
then all things went well again." —“ A General History of the Pyrates, by Captain 
Charles Johnson,” 1734. Chap. iil. Of Captain Teach, alias Blackbeard.” 
t The true buccanneer orthography. 
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— “ the hair of my flesh stood up ” — I turned and fled, not daring to 
look behind me, — tottered home, I knew not how, related my ad¬ 
venture, and was immediately ordered to bed, and dosed for a smart 
attack of fever, according to the prescriptions in such case made and 
provided. 


^RE TWO NIGHTINGALES. 

AN APOLOGUE FOR POETS. 

BY CHAULES MAC^Y. 


In the deep quiet ot an ancient wood 
Two nightingales, that since the sun had set 
Hud filled the enraptured sdlitudc with song, 

Sat silent for awhile, and thus began, 

One with the other, interchange of thoughts. 

‘‘ I’m weary,” said the one with weakest voice, 
“ Of singing all night long to these dull boughs, 
With none to listen to my heavenly notes. 

What arc to me these green insensate woods, 

Yon moon and stars and the unheeding sky ? 

I would have lovers wander in the shade 
At twiliglit hour, to listen to my voice 
And call it beautiful. I would have youths. 
Teeming with gentle fancies, quit their books, 
And bend their willing ear to my sweetT strains: 

I would have sages harken to my lay, 

And own me poet of the pensive night. 

Wliy should I waste my music on the winds, 

Or how sing on abandoned to neglect? 

I will away, and force the callous crowd 
To be delighted. Through some city vast 
My voice shall sound, till busy men shall stop, 
And to my floods of swelling melody 

Give ear enraptured. Brother, come away!” 

• 

“ No,” said the other, “ I am happy here; 

To me all needless is the world’s applause. 

Amid these oaks, surrounded by these hills, 

Lulled by the dash of waters down the rocks, 
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Looked on by moon and stars, leave me to sing. 

My breast is full — my song an utterance 
Of j«)y, that gives me joy to bn'.atlic it out — 

My song its own I’eward. — Wliy should I court 
Tiic car of men, or pine in useless grief 
d'hat hither comes no audience for my lays? 

Mine is a liyinn of Gratitude and Love, 

An ovorllowing, fi’om my inmost heart; 

And if men listen and are pleased, not less 
My pleasure in admiuist(jring to tlicirs. 

Ylu^f none liear,«or even care to hcai;, 

?H)t fhc loll hai'>i)y wcmlcfl bi^tS'smg.”* ‘ 

Thou poor in spirit,” said the hrst; “ not mine 
This dull contentment,vthis ignoble peace, 

To which I leave tlu'c. On adventurous wing 
T take my liiglit to the abodes of men, 

And they shall honour and exalt my name;— 

So fare thee well!” and as he said he flew 
From his com])anion, scorning his low mind ; 

And ei’c tluj mojuiiiig reached, on pinions free, 

A vast, smokc-maiitlod, dim metropolis, 

With domes and columns, spires, and monuments, 
And multitudinous chimneys tall as tlicsc, 

Towering towards the ever hazy sky; 

And licre, alighting on a house-top, sat, 

And looked about him. Far on every side 
Stretclied Hie long lino of streets and thoroughfares, 
'IVod by a busy and impatient mass; 

Church hells rang heavily on the morning air, 

Ami chariots rattled o’er the dusty atones; 

Loud was tile J’oaring of the multitude, 

Loud was the clink of liamimu'S on tlie ear, 

And loud the whirling of incessant wliccls, 

Pistons and pumps, revolving cylinders, 

And cver-liissing steam in factories vast. 

But, nothing daunted by the hubbub ro>md. 

And conscious of some utterance in himself, 

The ambitious nightingale began his song. 

'Twas a forced elFort, in tlie eye of day, 

For bird like him, by night alone inspired. 

But still he sang, and on the smoky air 
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Poured a full stream of no mean music forth. 

Till sunny noon, till lamp-lit eve he sang, 

But no one listened. All men were absorbed 
In tlie pursuit of pleasure or of gain, 

And had no time for melodics like liis. 

One man alone looked upwards where he sat, 

And said in scorn, “ Yon eloquent sparrow seems 
To mourn Ids mate^ per chance school-boy slain 

Or ruthless cat. !—I would its twitterimj ceased I ” 
Weary at heart the nightingale b(‘came, 

And disa|)j)ointmcnt rankled into hate; — 

“ Alas! ” said he, “ the age of song is past! 

I’m born too late — merit lias no reward; — 

Tlic cold, unfeeling, and most grovelling crowd 
Forsakes dear Poesy I'or love of wealtli, 

And all foidorn and desolate am 1.” 

So saying, he outstretched his wings, and fled 
Back to liis solitude, and sang no more ; 

And living voiceless, angry with liimsclf 
And with tlie world, he dit'd before his time, 

And left no mourner to lament his fate. 

The other nightingale, mori* wis(*. tliun lie, 

With fuller voice and music moi*e divine, 

Stayed in the woods, and sang but when inspired 
Jly the swTct bnmthing of tlie midnight wind, 

By the mysterious twinkling of the stars, 

By adoration of the (Jreat Sutn'enic, 

By beauty in nil hues and forms around. 

By J^ove and Hope, and Gratitude and Joy j 
And thus inspired, the atmosphere was rife 
With the prolonged sweet music that he made. 

He sought no listeners — heedless of apiilause — 
But sang as the stars shone, from inward light, 

A blessing to liimself and all who heard. 

The cotter wending wcaiy to Ins home 
Lingered full oft to listen to his son|f, 

And felt ’twas poetry, yet knew not why; 

And lonely students, wandering in the woods, 
Loved nature more because this bird had sung. 
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GATHEKED BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 


THE HELIGOLAND WEDDING.* 

The storm had ra^cd out; the sea once more slept. It was Sun¬ 
day ; little harks bedecked with green, white, red flags rocked upon 
the long, lazy undulations, and swam far out to sea, till the sun went 
down, and the rays from tlic lighthouse on Heligoland flashed brighter 
and brighter, against'the still darkening heaven. One of those joyous 
craft was almost. surcharged wi^i men and women in holid^ trim. 
It lay so deep in the water that the hand could skim the suHace. 
As the air was warm and a soft breath from the south curled the 
waves, nightfall brought with it the magic phenomenon of tlie phos¬ 
phorescent sea. The leaping waters sparkled about the bows of the 
vessel, like diamonds in the dark, tliat have been previously held for 
some time in the sunbeams, and a broad, deep, shining wake follow¬ 
ing the keel, slowly closed in, and was lost in the general agitation. 

Nigh the helm sate a young maiden, who seemed to have wedded 
her eyes to this fjiscinafing glitter and dance of the main. A simple 
chaplet of half-blown roses, prettily twined about the half turban, 
which distinguishes every genuine daughter of Heligoland, marked 
her out as a brieje. Beside her sate her youthful husband in his 
plain, neat pilot’s dress, cheerful, gallant, happy. He joined his com¬ 
panions in singing old mariners’ ditties, whilst his young bride, 
stealthily smiling, drew the name of her beloved with a little stick on 
the flood, and watched with delight the restless scintillations of the 
water, as, iTow for more, now for fewer moments,,it hurried along the 
vanishing love-cyphers. 

It is the custom in Heligoland, the nuptial ceremony being over, 
for bride and bridegroom, with all the wedding guests, to promenade 
the island, visiting in llieir tour the wider lands of the Cliff and Low¬ 
land. Wind and weather permitting, the company will amuse thera- 


* Helioolanu, or Helgoland ; a group of sni.-ilt Elands in the North sea, be¬ 
longing fonherly to Denmark, now to Great Britain, and situated about twenty^ 
eight miles from the mouth of the fTeser, the and the Eijder, It consists of 
the principal island, subdivided into tlfc Cliff and the Lowland; the smaller island 
called the Dt^iw; ana scvi^'al sand-banks and rocks, of which that called the Monk 
is the most c^spicuous, Heligoland has two good harbours, and to the east of the 
Down is a road where vessels may anchor in forty-eight feet of water. Population 
2000, who subsist chiefly by fishing, and ^ctinu as pilots. It st^as taken horn the 
Danes by the British in 1807, and rendefed'a depot for merchandise. At the peace 
of 1^14,A was retained by this country.”— Gazetteer. 

^ ^ ^ f 
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selves with getting on board a shallop, putting up a sail, and pushing 
out as far to sea, as pleasure and the humour of the hour happen to 
liu’C on the frolicsome hearts. Such a glad bridal party we behold in 
the skitf that rivets our observation. Already slie nears the island, and 
the fury of the surge is distinctly heard at the foot of the cliffs which 
tower up in dark outlines before Utoi. Upon the right, a singularly 
da7.zling white strip runs, edging the horizon, in which an inexperienced 
observer would descry perilous mist. It is nothing but the peculiar 
glimmer of tlie white sand-hills, which, even under a gloomy sky, rise 
as if touched by moonlight, out of the difrk waves. The steersman 
tacked. The foreland, be.sprinkled with sparkling lights, and above, 
the brigliter points of the upper ground, came out from llic dim night, 
clearly defined. In the distance was jicard a dull roar. The enjw 
listened, and with more and more attention, to the indeterminate sound, 
until they satisfied tliemselves ^that a steam-boat was approaching 
from one of the East Frisian islands. 

The arrival of a steam-boat at Heligoland is an event of no ordi¬ 
nary importance thei*e. Civilisation then sets her foot upon the 
remote island, and life, or its promise, returns to the desolate rock. 
Not a llcligolander but rejoices wlien the flag flics upon the Fallm. 
All crowd to the wooden breast-work by the stair, seeking with eyes 
of joy and expectation iji the horizon, the on-swiinmiiig pillar of 
smoke, and (*agerly judging from its aspect, the di.stance, and the 
duration of the suspense—to which every islander is by nature con¬ 
demned at his bii'th. 

For this reason too was tlic steersman of our shallop intent upon 
landing as soon as possible. Auotlicr sail was set, tlie craft was 
brought so near the M ind that slic skipped along the waters like a 
light-pinioiKid sea-mew, and she ran into port at the same instant with 
the ])anting Colossus. The beach, as usual, was thronged. U'he few 
bathing visitors were already on the shore, with n(i weightier business 
than that of seeing strangers land. Some were expecting friends; 
otiicrs, with good n^ason, or none at all, looked for letters, whilst many 
were enticed to the water side in the stillness of evening by the fresh 
sea air only ; or it might be, to listen to the monotonous foice of the 
sea surge that falls so solemnly SMcet upon the soul, aflectingit ever as 
witii a charm. 

Amidst this continual fluctuation of strangers and natives our 
wedding party moved, till tlie first boat from the stcam-sliip came 
ashore, and deposited new bathing guests upon the isle. Ancient 
usage forbade their longer stay amongst the crowd, but called tlicm 
home to spend the jocund evening in chat and song, and dnncc. A 
more vehement pressing of the multitude, and loud cheerS pursuing 
them from the strand, neither attracted their attention, nor delayed 
their returning steps; for the Heligoland youth — as they well knew 
— have overflowing spirits, and in the fresh gladness and vigour of 
life, arc not slow to break out, with or without occasion, into joyous 
uproar. 

The table was already spread in the abode of the bridegroom. The 
sisters of the bride had seen every thing put in order, and the father 
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of tlie bridegroom, a grcy-Ueadcd eighty-ycar*old pilot, from whom 
the storm hud snatched all* his sons but the two youngest, abandoned 
himself to tJie enjoyment of the hour. One of his sons, at least, he 
might now consider us the nurse of his life’s last years. The youngest, 
it is true, was wanting in the blitlie circle of guests. He had sailed 
several days before for Denmark, and since been hindered of his re¬ 
turn by contrary winds. 

The guests were sitting down to table when an obtrusive clamouring 
and calling arose without, so cojifiised that no one could catch the 
meaning of the sliouts, stilt less divine the cause of the wild tumult. 
The well-known voice of the crier, however, soon made itself heard 
above the din. Every lear was stretched to drink in the prolonged 
sentences of the Heligoland Mercury; and, as he ceased, every soul 
broke out into such unbridled expressions ol‘joy, that a stranger iniglit 
have thouglit that some imhiscribable good had tluit instant lighted 
upon the world. Even the hoary fallicr j)a(‘ed throngli the room more 
actively than was his wont, and put on, iiicchanically, his dusty south- 
wester— the ordinary pilot’s hat, nnuh^ of canvas impregnated with 
wax, which, with its strange form, aifords so good a [irotection against 
wind and weatlier. ^ 

The crier came fi’cigljted with inteUigenco gladdening to the heart 
of every Holigolaiidor: — a large inei’chantman had stranded some 
leagues out at sea at high water: — flood news indeed for Heligoland 
pilots!—conjuring np in their imagination tlie sweetest images of life. 
Wealth and luxury surround thorn. The cares of the world dee 
routed. Hope, and gain, and happiness have come to their very 
tlireshold. 

In spite of ancient custom, and the happy occasion, the object of 
the. meeting was forgotten from the moment of the crier’s notification. 
In an instant, every pilot had seized liis hat, was off—and already 
preparing to put to sea. The tastefully-adorned room was empty — 
the bridegroom himself had disappeared. He returned, however, after 
a moment’s absence, during which he had equljipcd himself fora long 
sea trip. His bfide^ilone of all tliat noisy multitude was ill at case 
and unabltf’to share in the general joy. 8he ajiproaclicd her husband 
when he entered the disserted room. 

“ Erich, you will not put to sea to-day? Look, dearest, how well 
the roses become your Doris — the roses which you r(*ared for her, 
with your own dear hand, against this <lay. You will not crop these 
buds so soon! No, Erich, not to-day! It is your duty to remain. 
Shall I doubt your love and constancy, and mourn already a widow’s 
lot ? You will not leave me!” Ami Doris strove in vain to hide the 
maidenly'-blush that gracefully overspread her finely featured coun¬ 
tenance. 

Erich was irresolute. Love for his bride, and the defying boldness 
of the son of the sea—the sure prospect of rich booty—and an eager 
love of peril were conflicting in his bosom. 

“ Hold me not, dear Doris,” he answered. “ I must be gone. Place 
no difficulties between me and instant departure. I go poor—I shall 
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retui’n rich. Eeinemhei', my beloved, it is for you I climb the wreck ; 
for you I fight with the ekunents and with man.” 

“ And if you are worsted! If man and stonii should ovci’raatcU 
your strength. Oh, Heaven ! — if you return not!” 

“These are gloomy thoughts!” rejoined Erich ; “desponding — 
uncalled for. Art thou my Doris! —the most heroic, the most intrejnd 
of our island girls ? Fie, fie! A hundred times hast thou seen me 
put to sea in weatlier that might have given thee fear, and thou hast 
shrunk not. Why so dismayed, so disheartened, and so childish 
to-day?” 

“ Call me not childisli, dearest Erich,” replied the young wife of 
the pilot. “ I think only of you, and of our grey-headed father. Do 
you not remember, Erich, six weeks ago, as we sat in clear moonlight 
on the Suthorn*, and spoke of our approaching marriage ? Can you 
not call to mind tlic promise which you gave me on that culm and 
lovely night ? You plighted your word not to quit me on our wedding- 
day. You cannot gahjsay it. 1 will not let thee go. It was a word 
solemnly given, and must not be brol!en. Misfortune follows else. 
Oil, I know that you will stay. You will not refuse your wife’s first 
prayer! Heaven forbid—then you will not—you will not—I know 
you too well, my beloved.” And the maiden f(41 half-weeping, half¬ 
laughing about the pilot’s neck, and clung to it, as almost despairing 
of her prayer. Erich was mute ; and as he cast his eyes gloomily 
upon the ground, his bride relaxed lier hold, and stcpjied back in fear- 
filled expectation. The decisive word yet hovered upon the firmly 
closed lips of her young husband. 

“ Father shall decide,” cried the pilot, at length, in a tone of reso¬ 
lution ; and Doris, cla))ping her hands in joy, was in a moment upon 
her knees btifore the old man, raising to him a look of supplication so 
tender, so eager, so natural in the devoted wife, that in truth a de¬ 
cision ought not to have been an alfiiir of difiienlty to tlic referee. 
Nor was it. IVIatton was an old seaman, an islander, a son of Heli¬ 
goland. His keen eye turned from the kneeling bride to the open 
window, through which the growling of the breakers came like music 
to him. Upon the flashing surface of the sea, tossed single bright 
lights, wliilst outcry, curses, laughter, pealed up from the crowded 
bcacli, 

“There, see! see! they are afloat already, d-n them cried 

Erich, pointing menacingly and with clcnclied fists to the sparks on 
tlie water. 

“ Stay then with thy Doris,” besought the kneeling maiden, and 
with both arms entwined the knees of father and son. It was then 
tlie old man spake, seized with the inveterate seaman’s-passion ; — 

“ Quick, Ericli, aboard, aboard! and tiiy old father’s luck go with 
thee!”—■ • 

“Farewell, sweet Doris!” said the pilot, stooping over his wife, 
who, at his father’s words, had already sunk upon the ground. He 


* 'File southernmost point of the island. 
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kissed her forehead and hair, and plucked a rose from her virgin 
garland. ILj plunged at once into the starlight niglit. 

Doris recovered to fin<l oidy licr robust fatlicr-in-law with her in 
the apartment. He stood at the window, and, witli a quick and 
animated eye, pursued the glancing liglits, that, increasing and in¬ 
creasing in number, wore fast wavering into the deep water. 

“ Ch’ucd, cruel father!” exclaimed the girl, “I may never look 
upon Inm more!”— 

“ My son is a scamand” was the old man^s reply ; “wouldst like 
better to have a hireling sailor for thy husband, than a free ]>ilot?” 

‘‘ No, no, fatlier; I love Heligoland, and am her daughter!” 

“ jic easy, then ! Heaven shall guard him, tind the sea serve him !” 


It was yet deep night when the little wrcck-s(jeking fleet of the 
Heligolanders discovered the stramh'd ship. Tlie SGns(^s of mari¬ 
ners are acute like tliosc of the American savages, and of other men 
who cleave to nature. But 'the breakers rushed with such tcrrilic. 
viohmcc over tlie wreck, that it lunuled the greatest coui'agc and 
address to surmount the peril of heing thems(‘J\'cs dashed in pieces. 
Round about, as far as their ja’actised eyes could reach, black spots 
were visible, wliich, in countless numbers, drew gradually Jiearer to 
them. Wliat were they ?—Pilots from Cuxhaveii, Husuin, Tonningen, 
and other fishing places along the coast. Tlu^ zeal for plunder drove 
them all out upon the turbulent main. Greediness of gain, the glee 
of fight, want at home, a starving family, and custom, that must 
potent idol of mankind, had no less their pai t in the general movement. 
U'he call to the wreck sounds to the pilot ever like an invitation to 
the highest and surest game of chance, hut also like the suinmons to 
buttle. Strict morality may easily hurl her anathema against liis 
vocation, and she shall be justifuid, although not wholly. Por there 
are usages in life, which, by the mere fact of their existence, have a 
far safer moral basis than the statute—the formula received for valid. 
Amongst these, one is the Right of Stkand. It touches not proj)crIy 
the practice to assert that the perversion of human passions lias (Jon- 
nected with it faults and crimes to be condemned and hated; hut 
rather the immediate ]>erpetrators of such oflences. The friend of 
hiiraaiiity, indeed, may be pardoned for preferring the utter abolition 
of the practice to the toleration of the horrors, which, unless singularly 
fortunate circumstances should intervene, must occur in the clearing 
of every wreck. 

Thti. operation of clearing brings with it this inevitable concomi¬ 
tant — the unhappy fu't that every pilot in his next neighbour sees 
an enemy and a robber. This of itself has often sufliccd to rend 
every tie of kindrftl, to annul every right of friendship, whilst the 
fight for the masterless property has endured. There arises amongst 
Clearers a bloody fight for life and death in the midst of peace. In 
this suspension of all human rights, this plenary indulgence of all 
the baser passions, this surrendering of the sceptre to crude and 
naked violence, lies alone the immorality of the strand-law. 
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Hut to return to the flotilla of our Ileligolanders. 

Krich had a swift-sailing boat; she was one of the first in the surf 
of the wreck. The darkness left little to be discerned. White 
columns of foam were scon raging up the vessel’s side. Now and 
then the cracking of a plank was heard,—or a piece of the rigging 
dropping into the sea; far and near, the stroke of oars, wild outcries, 
throats and execrations, and upon the wreck, tl>e pitiful whine of tlu} 
abandoned domestic animals :—thick swarms of sea-gulls flew around 
the hull of the ship, or wildly dispersed in the air, with the wailing cry 
])eculiar to such creatures, when any pilot discharged his piece into 
the; living cloud, and rendered their screech more hideous. The 
various boats now made th(‘ir violent ainl difficult way to the vessel. 
It was half-obb — the bi’eakcrs less impetuous, and here and there 
tlic white sand of the flats gleaming on single, solitary spots. Ei'ich, 
furnished witli ropes, hatchet, and knife, urg<.-(l his boat with long 
oar-strokes through the hissing mountains of foam. Upon liim was a 
liost, driving one upon another — friend and foo undistinguishably. 
The confusion increased witli cveiy inbment, and the dj'osses of the 
liilots, which correspondiHl, alirujst in all respects, did not tend to de¬ 
crease it. 

Erich had made fast his boat with a cable, and was on the point of 
clambering up the ladder-ro])e, wdien one or two dark figures shewed 
Diemselvcs uj)on the deck, and with a wild ImiTali, announecd their 
triiimpli to tlui later comers. Full of courage, confident in his 
strengtli, and never averse to combat, Erich answered the cry of vic¬ 
tory, and with one quick bound was midway up the ship’s ladd(;r. A 
loud laugh of scorn, and two or three w histling liatchet strokes was 
tlie quick reply to the joyous exclamation of the rash youth, and a 
moment afterwards, the ladder tottcrod, and plunged under Erich’s 
feet with him into the surf. The next wave carried a boatful of his 
own people close over him. He rose unliavmcd — and saved by the 
few friends, who helped him once more to assail the formidable for¬ 
tress. The brief delay, liowever, had materially changed the scene. 
A number of wreckers had penetrated througli the loosened find rent 
timbers into the interior of the vessel; rolU;d out hogsheads, chests, 
and boxes through the stormed breach, welcoming, amidst curses and 
laughter, with fearful and well-driven blows, tlie fresh intrudei’s as 
they poured on. In a few minutes, a complete butchery liad begun 
in the dark hollow of the wreck, and the sea accompanied the mas- 
sacx-e with the dismal howl of its breakers. Erich scaled the planks, 
his knife betwixt his teeth, holding on, and vswinging himself up witli 
his ax(5. Already he reached an opening, whicli promised him spoil 
in abundance. With both hands grappling a j)lank, he was on the 
])oint of throwing himself in, when an angry threatening voice called 
upon him hoarsely to desist. The young Heligollinder scoffed at the 
wuirning, and savagely sent back the threat. An axe glistened as he 
spoke, in the uncertain twilight. Two well-directed strokes bit into 
the timbers: his own warm blood overflowed the unfortunate Erich, 
and with a loud groan he fell head foi’eniost into tlie billows. There 
M'cre some near the mutilated man, who picked him up, lifted him 
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into the boat, anil cared for liim as well as haste, exasperation, and 
the thirst of plunder permitted them. The spoils of the wreck passed 
from hand to hand, changing mast(‘r§, until break of day put an (*nd 
to the wild riot. Many of the Ileligolanders with sun-rise ha<l 
already hoisted sail, bringing their booty safely to land, before tlie 
rapacity of strangers sliould again dispute it witli tlicm. In one of 
their heavily laden sloops, lay, pale, covei'ed with blood, and near to 
death, the unhappy Eriidi. 


Whilst such were the turbulent doings upon the main, the deserted 
bride on shore had reconciled herself as well as she could to her in¬ 
evitable trial. The first anguish over, she struggled successfully with 
her pain, and displayed more composure than could have been ex- 
jiectcd. She passed, indeed, a slccph^ss night, endeavouring to subdue 
the disquietude of her heart, by picturing to licrself the happy rctui’n 
of her husband, and her own delight at receiving him once more back. 
It gave her peace and hilarh-y, and, ere the morn had fully dawned, 
Doris was about and active in her little household. Only when she 
passed the untouelicd nuptial couch, thrust deep into llie wall, and 
beheld tlie wreath, which, on the evening before, she had ])hiced 
upon it, did a heavy sigh escape her, and an unchecked tear start into 
her eye. Her fatlier-in-law praised the demeanour of his dauglitcr. 
He was gentle, kind, and affable to licr, and, for him, even talk¬ 
ative, as they sat together, over tlicir homely breakfast of hard black 
bread and a few ancliovics. 

“’Twas a clear night!” exclaimed the old man; “and our pilots 
have had a good haul, if they reached the Schuarhorns soon cnougli.” 

“And if misfortune were not possible!” added Doris, sorrowfully. 
“Ah hither! a poor woman’s heart has much to do in bearing a 
separation like tluit of yesterday. But you do not understand me. Our 
sufferings arc little regarded when the chance of gain and a hold fight 
are in prospect. Heaven grant the time may soon come, when this 
unblessed deadly work of wrecl^-clearing sluill be no longer neces¬ 
sary.” * 

“ Why as to that, child, therc’s\much to be said on both sides, good 
and bad, true and false,” returned Matten. “ A pilot has a hard life 
of it, and not always tlie best pay. Look at liim —turned out when 
Heaven will, to wrestle on the mid sea for wliat those hungry 
landsmen call fees and perquisites. Are not the gains, I should like 
to know, which lie snatches from the wild winds and waves, and often 
from gilder fellow-creatures, as honestly his own as the shrift penny 
which many a Christian has to pay his priest ? What arc his pence 
but gains got from a wretched soul cast, as it may be, unawares upon 
ehoaJs and rocks! uBut a human soul, my dear, is worth more than a 
ship, thougli she were filled with gold dust from keel to scupper-hole. 
And yet all the priest cares for, and all he asks for is — for you to 
come as often as you can with your pence to the confessional. Quite 
right too! It is his trade, and, heavenly or earthly, let every man 
follow his trade in peace, say I. Let me alone in mine. If a poor 
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pilot fills liis pocket in the storm, he has as great a right to his booty 
as the clergyman who feathers his nest in the confessional. But that 
is only my way of thinking, Doris, and don’t you take what I say to 
heart.” 

Mattcn proceeded for some time in this strain, arguing for pilots’ 
rights and seamen’s doings, and contriving with no little skill to de¬ 
fend practices hard to excuse, as many amongst those of Heligoland 
assuredly are. lie deserved a better auditor tlian poor Doris could 
now afford to be. The anxious wife grew, every hour more appre- 
Jicnsivc and uneasy, and souglit in vain to appease the gnawing soli¬ 
citude, by busying herself in tlie house. Mutten siiftered her to go 
about as slie would. For himself, as was Ids wont, he sped to the 
projection of the Fallm^ and made his usual observations there on sea 
ami sky and sails. 

Doris took her way to the beach to provide for the wants of her 
small lious(5keeping. Tnrf vess(;ls had arrive<l, and were now landing 
their cargoes. A number of Heligoland women and girls surrounded 
tlu^ harks with baskets and sacks : wldhst tlie Iiarbourmeii dragged the 
heavily laden vessels to tli(5 beach, and tlien, chewing their tobacco, 
gazed indolently on the assiduous coming and going of the industrious 
people. 

'rids inertness of pilots ashore, which has, it must he owned, the air 
of confirmed lazirujss, j>resents them to the unaccustomed eye of lands¬ 
men, as men abhorring labour, and unworthy of commiseration, poor 
as they are, and [worer as old age generally finds them. A residence 
amongst the people soon mitigates, and eventually takes away, the 
severity of such a judgment. The field of the pilot’s activity and 
cxeiiion is the s{;a. Behold him there, and be silent. Whut shall 
lie do on biu'ren Ileligolaml where field and fold are not? For nicer 
labours he lacks the liglit liand, and—wliat is of more consequence to 
him, more difficult to obtain—a market for his handiwork. Nothing 
on land is left to him but the patient aw aiting : the sigh, and often too 
the curse, for storm and Iiumaii calandty : since heJs ready tokenture 
all in the rescue of others, tliat he may in tlie act find tlie mc^ns of his 
own and liis family’s support. Land is the pilot’s couch—his place of 
repose after the dangerous adventures of the sea ; and hence is it that 
you behold his idle indifference, liis phlegmatic complacency as the 
women pass before him ceaseless in exertion and toil, — the glad 
labourers to wliom every species of land work is relinquished, as if 
by universal consent. The patience, the perseverance, the cheerful¬ 
ness of Heligoland women at their heavy avocationvS, is admirable and 
touching, and commands something more than frigid respect.^ Early 
and late the Heligoland housewife is employed, and from sunrise to 
sunset her good humour shall not desert her. Sec her alone, or two, 
or four together, toiling with the crushing burden up the broad cliff- 
stair, and smiling lovingly as she goes, upon her idle mate, who leans 
upon the Fallni smoking his short clay pipe. Well she knows, and 
mindful is she of the'knowledge, that let tiie storm once rage about 
the crumbling cliffs, and let the signal of distress be seen or heard, 
and the bold man is gone to earn her bread—to risk his life upon the 
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Stormy main for days and nights, without the assurance of reward— 
often without the promise of a scanty pittance. 

Single sails begun to speck the liorizpn, as Doris and other women 
])ursucd the labours thus f)rescriptivcly imposed upon them. The old 
men who, tlieir wi'ccking days over, had not joined the little fleet, and 
were now u])on the Fatlm, fetclied their telescopes, kneeled down 
to get a steadier bearing, or made a curly-lieadcd grandson hold the 
far-eommaiiding DoUondy sinec age and long years of hardship had 
much oiifechled tlieir ojvn unstrung limbs and trembling hands. 
Amongst many strange sails, tlioy distinguished at lust vessels of 
tlieir own. Impatient suspense reigned now for several hours. At 
leiigdi a few sloops run into port abundantly laden with c/t-arerf goods. 

It was a inonuMit of extravagant jubilee. C-hildren, not ten years old, ^ 
sci'camcd and shouted in wild wantonness till the blue air rang again 
in witness of tlieir exuberant joy; others stripped oft‘ their hose, and 
jihishing, througli the. swampy \vall-liko ring of seaweed, thrown up by 
the waves along the depressed shore of the Lowland, made their way 
to tlio di.scliavging vessels, swung themselves aboard by the help of \ 
ropes, and once again tilled tlic air with tlieir yells of exultation. 

One of the first ai*rivals was Erich’s brother, Francis. Upon tlio 
point of ste(*ring ^\for the news that a ship liad stranded, in¬ 

stantaneously drove him to sea again, hopeful, like the rest, of plunder. 
Fortune had been propitiou.s to him. Almost tlie first at the wreck, 
]>romptitude, adroitness, and foi'ward daring had placed some casks of 
oil and wine in his possession, which Fj*aiicis, despite tlic arrival and 
pressure,of ids brother^w/tickers, liad contrived with the strength of 
Ids arm to secure. The young seaman was almost beside himself 
with joy at tlie fortunate issue of Ids exertions, llis ajlpiaraiK^c was 
any thin^ but prepossessing, llis tar-jaek(it that rustled at every 
movement w^s covered with dirt; and tloody strcak.s, the honourable 
tokens of 1^ recent bravery, licightenoxl the distigurenient. 

llardljflanded, he liastencd to hi.s old father, to announce in per¬ 
son thyl^d intelligence of Ids success. “ And now, Doris,” ex 
clainicn Ijlie vehement youth to his sister-in-law, as she entered the 
apartment — “call your husbapd quickly, that we may have our 
goods ashore. You look pale, olrild—from too warm kisses, mayhap.” 

“ Erich!—dear Francis! — Good Heaven I Erich is out,” stammered 
the young girl, trembling from head to foot. 

“Out?—where?” asked Francis again. j 

“My son,” interrupted Matten, “ Erich is asSrue aIlcligolander as 
thou. Tlduk’st thou the news of a stranded ship did not set on fire 
his war^ blood too? He w'ent a-clcaring with the rest.” 

“Have you not seen him?” almost shrieked Doris, clasping her 
hands, and pressing them to her bosom heaving wdth ^dght. 

“ I have not, so Iie<aven hel|> me!” returned FranaT throwing his 
southwester u 2 >on the table, and looking disquieted — “ Wliat took the 
foolish fellow out ? Wedding and wrecking ! By all the sea dogs — 
the two things don’t readily pair ! Why did you let him go, father ?” 

“ Because a poor Heligolander lad must lay Iiold on luck, even if 
it should strip the skin from his fingers.” 
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“ Too true! ” said Francis, “ and if Erich lias held firm, there is no 
reason wliy he should not bring home as iiiiicli as J have won. Ob, it 
was lively work! Such scrambling! Aud«cutts going too, I can 
tell you. Blit Erich’s no chicken; he has not let liimself be keel¬ 
hauled, 1 warrant you !” 

Doris on the first alarm had left the room. vShe now returned, 
holding tlic axe of her brothci*, ami looking disturbed and reproach¬ 
fully towards liim. “ AVhat is this?” She timorously asked, point¬ 
ing at the same time to the reddened edge of tlie instrument. “ Have 
you killed a seal ? — or — P'rancis, P'rancis, you look pale. Olj, you 
have surely not turned this deadly axe against your fellow man!” 

Francis made an iiiefiectual endeavour to smile; and gently ex¬ 
tricated the weapon from the hand of his young sister-in-law. “Make 
yoni’ mind easy, child,” he said ; “we cannot live n[)on the sea always 
as quietly and peaceably as lierc by the lire. There every man must 
fight for liis hearth, for his life, and ho, that smites not is smitten. I 
will answer to every judge for the blood upon this axe, and to you 
likewise, gentle Doris, if you wish it. I have killed no one. That 
some insolent envious rascal ivS to-day short of two or three fingers, is, 
1 grant yon, likely enough. And what of tluit? It is but treating 
our young dog-tisb, for once in their lives, to a savoury morsel of man’s 
llesh.” 

“P^i<,‘, fie,” said Doris, as her brother uttered the unseemly jest, 
and immediately was heard a loud cry of lamentation, that grew more 
distinct as it rapidly approached the dwelling. Matten looked out, 
A trooj) oi’ young men, followed by women, weeping girls, and boys 
exclaiming in angry excitement, drew slowly near, bearing a litter. 
A few seconds broiiglit them close upon the old pilot, and then the 
grey-liair(*(lman, overpowered with anguish, stared wildly and fixedly 
on, as if sensation and lile itself were leaving him. llis son Piricli, 
faint to death, and sbaken with a violent fever, had not strength 
enough to otter liis remaining hand to his disconsolate father. Ilis 
right arm terminated in an unsightly stump, mis-shapen by the burn¬ 
ing iron with which his helpmates had quickly sta*unclied the etream- 
ing blood. • 

Poor Doris caught sight of her mangled luisband, so near to death, 
as he appeared, and her courage—like woman’s courage in calamity’s 
decisive hour—attained its highest pitch. She took the mutilated 
arm, and struggling with her nature for composure, cried aloud to 
P'rancis with authority and solemn earnestness—“Now, answer, if 
thou eanst, to every judge for that wliich thou hast done ! Miserable, 
unhappy man, thou hast slain thy brother! ” 

An appalling and opprcf^sive silence followed the dcliveiy of this 
accusation. The knees of the young impetuous Keligolander knoek- 
ing together, and Iiis teeth chattering audibly, j)roclaimed the fearful 
deed for his own. Innate integrity, remorse, and llio instantaneous 
resolve to be from that moment the faithful protector and father of 
his house, foi’badc one expression of palliation to escape his lips. Not 
words, but looks, intense and supplicating looks, besought forgiveness 
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from the wounded brother : and kind and gentle looks, and one soft 
pressure of the hand, gave the assurance of forgiveness, in return. 

“Doris, poor dear Doris !” faltered Francis, turning to his sister ; 
“ he whom I liave so grievously injured has forgiven me. Do not 
tlec me as one marked and stained with his brother’s blood. I have 
wounded Krich, — but, 1 believe and trust, no worse will happen. 
By the everlasting light of the sun, I swear to you, it happened in 
darkness, and in the wildest confusion.” 

Doris wept, and hot tears softened her pain, and rendered her 
deeply-wounded spirit ofice more accessible to tenderer emotions. 
She accepted the hand of her brotlier-in-law, and with him strove to 
console the still stricken parent. 


It was late in the evening, and Doris and her fatlier watched to¬ 
gether at the bed-side of the wounded Pj-icli, who was sleeping soundly. 
Flacid, and animutc<l by the improvement in her husband’s condition, 
the young wile whispered to thg mariner,— 

“ Can you still justify, father, this uittjlcst calling?” 

“ Poor child,” replied tlie j)ilot in as low a tone, “ Thou hast indeed 
no cause to call it blessc<l; but remember, not because wc suffer are 
w(' to condemn the work upon which our forefathers liave lived for 
ages. Customs must be respected; and this is one that keeps us strong, 
courageous, free. When wrecks cease, my daughter, your brothers 
must wear chains; and chains gall averse than the deepest wounds.” 

Doris did not answer. PVank shared with her the attendance upon 
the invalid, supplied him eagerly with all things needful for his re¬ 
covery, and was soon gratifffld with the sight of a convalescent 
brother. 

lilrich, naturally strong, rallied, and got well. Ilis love for Doris 
made life dearer to him ; and, disabled as he was for sea service, he 
enjoyed it perhaps more than the majority of his fellows. In a few 
years, merry children played about him, to whom, as often as they 
curiously regarded ‘their father’s handless arm, he had to repeat the 
tale of tlirfi unhappy charhig. Mattcn, too, lived some years yet j and 
when he at length died, almost his latest words to children and grand¬ 
children were as follows : — 

“Never raise your voice, my children, against wrecking. It is an 
old right and a sacred : good and sure. But mark me 1 — if one of your 
youngsters is at his marriage feast, and Pmgland’s whole fleet of mer¬ 
chantmen lie stranded in your sight — keep ashore, and make merry. 
Such a breaking-up will bring no luck with it. But — Wrecking 
is kight!” '.2 
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“ From the cavern depths of the ancient Mine 
They brought the Lead to day 
But long had the lonely dweller slept, 

And well had the gra>^^ its treasure kept. 

For time, in his pauseless path, had swept 
Frorn hearth and home away 
His generation, and their place 
Was filled by another fading race : 

But the bloom of unchanging youth was still 
In that sleeper’s form and face; 

Like a forest tree that lately fell 
In its summer pride, but none could tell 
The name he bore, for that silent cell 
Had closed o’er every trace 
Of him; and his luckless tale had pass’d 
From the lips of the living world : at last, 

“ There came to the midst of that gazing throng 
A woman bent with years, , 

And she looked on the brow of the youthful Dea^ 
With an eye that told of the summers fled, 

And show’rs on life’s fruitless deserts shed, 

Of memory’s saddest tears : 

For the face that tliey saw with wonder now 
Was his, who had won her youth’s first vow. 

“ Her youth it liad left her long ago, 

Like a rose whose bloom was o’er, 

For the light of its latest charm had set: 

But the locks of the dead were golden yet, 

And no lingering shadow of life’s regret 
The young brow’s marble wore; 

For the seal which death had imprinted there 
Sh^t out for ever both time and care. 
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“ But she, oh I her very soul was dim, 

With the dust and stains of time; 

And long from her fading memory 
Were pass’d, like a morning dream, away 
TJie fallen friends of her happier day. 

And tlie scem’-s of her summer prime. 

But tlic heart in its ruins still retain’d 
The slirine of that first love uniirofan’d. 

‘‘ And wliy liad tli^ dark grave kept so long, 

To render back at last 
So fresh and fair to her aged sights 
The face it had pined for day and night. 

Till all of life but the lingering light 
Of that early love was past ? 

Alas ! for tlic love that sheds the bloom 
Of its brightest roses on the tomb ! 

“ But life and death they had strangely wrought 
With that early parted pair 
Who met so late; but not in vain 
Had the grave given up its dead again, 

Nor vainly was decay’s dark reign 
Forbid by the poison’d air 
That dwells the guard of her hidden store 
In the cai-th’a deep places evermore. 

“ For then fo that dimm’d and aged eye 
A holier hope was given, 

By the golden locks, and brow so smooth, 

Than ever brighten’d the dreams of youth, 

For this they said, by the fount of truth, 

In the promised towers of heaven, 

Where falls no blight, and where comes no stain, 

^Tliou wilt And the lost of thy love again,” 

Several years ago, in working to establisli a new communication 
between two shafts of^ a mine at Faber, the capital of Delecarlia, the 
body of a miner was discovered in perfect preservation. No one 
could identify the body; but it was remembered that the accident 
which buried him in the bosom of the earth liad taken place above 
fifty years before. At length an old woman, supported on crutches, ad¬ 
vanced, and recognised the corpse to be that of a young man to whom 
‘ she had been promised in marriage more than half a century before*, 

Frances Brown.| 
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•It was nearly, four o’clock ; and I had yet prepared myself to 
f^ive my Ivclurn. Tlic lieat was oppressive, the air Iicavy, the sky 
tiaupcstiions ; ami 1 felt a sensation of restlessness and nervous irri-/ 
tability quite unusual to me. During the last week 1 had not cnjofcd- 
one hour’s tranquillity: stn'eral persons dangerously ill and requiring, 
iny attention lunl called for me. One in particular (the only support 
of a Iarg<* family) gave mo great anxiety, and excited in my mind 
extreme. symj)athy. In tliis state I got into the carriage to go to the 
Lhiiversity. At that moimmt an unsealed note was put into my hand. 

I opemed it immediately, and found it to announce the death of poor 

H-, foi* whom I was so much interested; and this news aftected 

me deej)ly. 

The stroke was tlio. more severe as I had not foreseen the event, 
and, eonse(juently, had not tlic consolation of having ]>een able to pre- 
pare tlie family of my i)ati(mt lor so great a misfortune. Hitherto 
tlu* chair of (hiclamation liad always been to me rather a pleasure than 
a labour; the abstract tlieories of the science liad amused my mind : 
hut this (‘vening 1 f<*lt a degree of uiicasiii(?ss on my spirits for which 
I could not account. 'I'lic events of the day had so decj)ly affected 
me tliat 1 felt an almost insurmountable inclination to repose. When 
1 reached the entry of the hall, I cast a look around at the unusually 
lull audience, and as I passed through the crowd I heard the name of 
a celebrated J^octor, spoken of as being amongst my hearers. At 
another time these were circumstances that would have given me 
pleasure, but now they increased my confusion, which ^as indeed 
complete, when 1 discovered that 1 had left my notes in the carriage, 
whi(*h 1 liud dismissed at the door, intending to walk home. It was 
too late to send for them; and I was now in great perplexity. I 
opened my portfolio, and hastily ran through a number of remarks 
tliat 1 liad thrown in there without arranging them; happily, I fell 
upon somci novel obs<Tvations upon insanity, and I tlicn determined 
to make that the subject of my off-hand lecture. 

I have but a Confused idea of what then followed: but I remember 
the applause which saluted my entrance, and which became still 
louder when my confusion was observed. As soon as tlicrc was si¬ 
lence T summoned all my courage, and began. Tlie first words cost 
me infinite pains : I hesitated and stopped continually; but by de¬ 
grees 1 recovered myself, and the great attention paid to me gave me 
confidence. I soon found the cloud that overspread my senses clear¬ 
ing off; my ideas became less confused; the words came readily, and 
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comparisons and expressions crowded upon me. I had only to choose 
them. As I went on my observations became more striking, and my 
demonstrations more clear and comprehensive. I was astonished at 
the fluency i^ith whi(;Ii I expressed myself. I found great meflity in 
treating severttl diflicult subjects, which at another time 1 should hardly 
have dared attempt. Th(^y seemed to me clear and simple, and 1 got 
through them as trifles. Still greater became my sui*prise to And 
tiiat my memory, which ^lad hitlierto been slow and imperfect, was 
'suddenly become miraculously faithful^ and brought back the‘most 
trifling circumstances of my long career. 1 cited an author, and with 
so much exactitude, that one might liavc imagined that I lield the 
hook ill my hand ; facts and anecdotes came to ehicidiitii my tlioories 
and demonstrations; the cases of insanity that I liad witnessed in my 
youth, and which I thought were ctfaecd from my memory, rushed 
hack upon it as if they had recently hapjieiicd. I became every mo¬ 
ment more at ease, the promptness with wlncli one idea followed 
another exciting every faculty; and words came to give them ex- 
jircssion. At that moment a gr^at terror took possession of my mind. 
It seemed to me that some unknown dangers, which it was not in my 
power to avoM, linng over me. 

Tiie supinmatural jiowcr tiuit hud hitherto supported me began to 
sink: my thoughts became confiis(*d ; strange faces and fanta.stic 
images flitted befon; my (*yes. 'J'lie objects of which 1 had been 
speaking came to life, and I si'cnicd like a magician wlio, by a word, 
rendered visible tlie living and the dead. I stopped I 'Idie most per¬ 
fect silence reigned in the hall, and every eye was turmid towards me. 
All at once a liorrihle thought seized me, a convulsive laugh broke, 
from me, and I exclaimed, “ Iahu uni mad!*' All the assembly rose 
instantaneously like one body. Every voice raised a ciy of siirpiusc 
and teiToi*; and of what afterwards happened I knew nothing. 


When I recovered my senses I was in bed. I looked around — I 
knew every object in tiic room. The sun shone upon the window- 
curtains, \Mueh were half closed : I was sensible that it was evening ; 
I saw nobody in the room; and when I endeavoured to comprehend 
who I was, and why there, a faintness came over me, I slint my eyes, 
and tried to slce]>, when some one entering the room awakemid me: 
it was my friend Doctor Cl-, who approached the bed, and atten¬ 

tively examined me for the space of a lew moments. Wiiilst he thus 
looked at me 1 perceived that he eliangctl colour, Ins hand trembled 
whilst feeling my pulse, and in a low and melancholy whisper he 
said, Itly Clod, liow he is changed!” I tlien lieard a voice at the 
door say, “May 1 come in?” Tlie doctor di<l not answer, and my 
wife came gently into the room. She looked pale and sorrowful; 
her eyes were wet, and, as she bent anxiously over me, burning tears 
fell upon my face. She took my hands in both hers, bent her lips 
close to my ear, and said, “William, do you know me?” A long 
silence followed this question. T tried to answer, but was im^apablc 
of pronouncing one word. I wished to show by some sign that I was 
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sonsible of her presence. I fixed my eyes upon her; but I heard her 
say, amidstdeej) sobs and tears, “Alas! lie does not know mo!” And 
thus J perceived tliut my efforts had been in vain. The doctor now 
took my wife by the liiind to lead her from the room. “ Not yet, not 
yet,” she said, withdrawinjr her hand, and I relapsed into delirium. 
AVhen again I became sensible, I felt as if I awakened from along and 
deep sleep. I still siilfered, but less severely ; extreme weakness had 
succeeded to fever ; my eyes were painful, and a mist was over them: 
at first I was not sensible that any one was in the room, hut gradually 
objects became more distinct, and I saw tfic doctor seated by my bed. 
He said, “Are you better, William?” Hitherto my incffectualiittempts 
to make myself understood had not given me pain; but iidW the im- 
jiossibility of doing so was a martynlom. ^ 1 soon became awai*e that 
iny strength of mind was leaving me, and that death approached. 
The efforts that I made to rouse myself from this sort of death-like 
slumber must have been very violent, for a (add sweatf came all over 
me: I heard a rusliing as if my cars were full of water, and my limbs 
were convulsed. I seized the doctor’s hand, which I pressed with all 
my strei^th. I rose in my bod aim' looked wildly at him. This did 
not last m^ig; T soon fell again into weakness: I dropped the hand 
which I had grasped, my eyes closed, and T fell back on my bed. All 
that 1 remember at that moment were, the words of poor Doctor 

(r-wlio, thinking me dead, exclaimed, “ At last his sufferings are 

over!” 

Many hours passed bttfore I rccovereil rny senses. The first sensa¬ 
tion of wliich 1 became sensible was the coldness of the air, which felt 
like ice ni)on my face; it .seemed as if an enormous weight was on it; 
my arms were stretched against ray body, and though 1 was lying in 
a most inconvenient position, yet it was imjiossible to change it; I 
tried to speak, but had not the power. Some time afterwards I 
heard tlie steps of many people walking in the room, something 
licavy was set down, and a lioarse voice pronounced these words: 

“ William H-, aged thirty-eight: 1 thought him older!” Tliese 

words recalled to iny mind all the circumstances*of my illness; 1 un¬ 
derstood that 1 Iiad ceased to livcy and that preparations A\<(?rc making 
for my interm(nit. Was I then dead ? The body was indeed cold 
and inanimale ; butW'as not extinct. How could it be that 
all traces of life liad disappeared exteriorly, and that sentiment still 
existed in the cliilly frame that was now going to be conveyed to tlie 
grave ? What a horrible idea! JMy God! is this a dream ? No; 
all was real: 1 recalled to my mind the last words of the doctor: he 
know too well the signs of death to allow liimself to be deceived by 
false appearances. No hope! None! 1 felt myself beiiig placed 
in the coffin. WJiat language can describe all the horror of that 
moment ? 


I knew not liow long I remained in tliis situation. Tlic silence 
that reigned in the room was again broken, and I was sensible that 
many of my friend.s came to look at me for the last time. 
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My mind was awake to all the horrors of my situation 2 in a mo¬ 
ment my heart lecaiuc sensible of acute sufferin;^. But what! 
thought I to myself; is every tiling within me dead ? Is tlic soul, as 
well as the body, inanimate ? My thought nevertheless was a proof 
to the contrary. What is tlier^become of my will to speak, to see, to 
live? Every thing within me sleeps, and is as inactive as if 1 never 
had existed! Are the nerved disobedient to the commands of tlie 
brain? Why do those swift mess«iig(;rs refuse to obey the soul? 1 
recallctl to mind the almost miraculous instances oi‘ the power of tlu^ 
mind directed to one purpose and urged by a strong impulse. I 
knew tlic liistory of tJie Indian wJio, afti^r the death of his wife, had 
offered his breast to her infant, and had nourished it with iml,k. Was 
not tliis miracle the effect of a strong will? 1 myself lia'd sorm 
life and motion restored to a palsied limb by a mighty effort of the 
mind, whieli had awakened the dormant nerves. I luicw a man whose 
heart beat slowdy or quick as lie pleased. Yes, thought I, in a trans¬ 
port of joy, tli^ will to live remains. Jt is only wlicn this faculty has 
yielded that Death can become master of us. I felt a hope of reviv¬ 
ing, as 1 may express it, by the tigonr of my will; but alas! I can¬ 
not even now think of it without fear! The moments were speeding 
fast away, and by the luiiscs around me I compi’chendcd that pre¬ 
parations were making to clo.se my coilin. Wliat is to be done ? If 
the will lias really the power attributed to it, how shall I direct it? 
During all my illness 1 often strongly desired to speak and move, hut 
could not do so. T now made another effort. As the wrestler puts 
forth the utmost strength of every muscle to raise up his antagonist, 
so I employed all that my will could command, and endeavourcil ttj 
impart to my nerves the impulse of that energetic volition, ray last 
hope ! It was in vain. In vain did 1 try to raise one breath within 
my breast — to utter one sigh. And, oh ! wliat increase of horror! 
I heard the nails applied to my coffin! Dosjiair was in the sound I 

At that very instant VI -, my oldest, my dearest friend, came into 

my room. lie had performed a long journey to see me once more, to 
bid an eternal farewell to the companion of his childiiood. They 
made way for him. He rushed forward and laid hi.s hand, his faithful, 
fond hand on my bosom. Oh, the warmth of that friend’s Iiand! It 
touched the inmost fibres of my lieart, and it sprang to meet him. 
That emotion acted uiiori my whole system ; the blood was agitated ; 
it began to flow ; my nerves trembled, and a convulsive sigh burst 
from my discncliaineil lungs; every fibre moved with a sudden hound, 
like the cordage of a ve.ssi'l struggling against a mighty sea. I 
breathed again ! But so sudden and so unexpected was the change 
in my frame, that an idea came to my mind that it could not be real 
—that 1 Avas again deprived of reason. Happily tliis doubt soon 
ceased. A cry of terror, and these words, ‘‘ lie lives!” uttered dis¬ 
tinctly enough for me <0 hear, put all beyond doubt. The noise and 

bustle became general, and some voice exclaimed, “E- lias 

fainted: raise him up, carry him hence that he may not wlien he 
opens his eyes first behold Ids friend,” Orders, exclamations, cries 
of joy and surprise, increased every instant: all that I now recall 
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is, that I was lifted out of my coffin, and, before a good fire, was 
completely brought to life, and found myself surrounded by friends. 
After some weeks I was restored to health ; I had seen death as near 
as possible, and my lips had touched the bitter potion which one day 
I must yet drink to the last drop. 


A LEGEND OF CORFU. 

BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ. M. P. 


Tills story was told me by an old priest, at dorfn, and seems to refer to the period 
when the natives had oveithrown the Oeneoso doinlmun, and were in doubt under 
what protcettun lliey should plaee themselves. 


There’s much of cartli tliat nature dowers 
For others’ glory tliaii its own, 

Surrounded by contemling powers 

That would possess its beauty’s throne. 

Who shall be lord of fair Corfu? 

Who shall repel the Genoese, 

Now outcast, but in strengtli anew 
Returning vengeful o’er the seas? 

Who shall protect this lovely land 
From such vile factions as of old 

By freedom seem’d to understand 

Mere thirst of blood and lust of gold ? 

Upon the fratricidal brink 

The nation stood in senseless rage; 

.Well might the reverend Patriarch shrink 
From such a storm at such an age. 

But in tlic midst Iiis form lie cast, 

And to each other deaf, the crowd 

Trembled before him, and the blast 

Of passion ceased, and pride was bow’d. 
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Feeling how near was right to wrong, 
They will’d their country's fate to trust 

To Him whose justice could he strong, 

As is his strength for ever just. 

The bravest g^ll^ soon was mann’d. 

And on thci deck an altar raised, 

Blest by the Prelate’s holy hand, 

While music rose and tapers blazed. 

And to the blessed Sacrament 
Nobles and priests and people vow’d 

That they would take this cliance, content 
As if God’s self should speak aloud. 

And ull^}i|(||p<>uneed themselves accurst, 
Unless to him, whose sign should wave 

Above the ship they met tlie first, 

Their Island and tlieir truth they gave. 

Past Vide, past St. Salvador, 

The galley sail’d with numerous train : 

No stranger craft approached the shore, 
Until they sought the open main. 

There in one line two vessels rode, 
And”thus had each an equal right; 

From this the fatal Crescent glow’d, 

From that the Lion leapt to sight. 

Much marvell’d these, no doubt, to meet 
That galley like a church attired, 

Those litanies resounding sweet, 

Those tapers in the day-light fired. 

To the Venetian, to the Turk, 

The Bishop the same message told. 

And none could mark within him lurk 
Or hope, or fear, so well controll’d. 
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Then he proclaimed — “0 rival powers, ‘‘ 
Whichever best our Isle shall woo, 
Whichever first shall touch our towers. 

He shall be lord of fair Coi*fu.’* 

All sails were braced, all row’d amain. 

On flew the ships in even chase ; 

But soon ’twas seen with bitter fain, 

The Turk was foremost in the race. 

Now silence on all decks prevails, 

Silence on all yon crowded shores, 

Only are heard the changing sails 
And lashes of the struggling oars. 

• 

A booming sound the air has rent — 

From the Venetian guns a ball 
Has cleft tlic sky, and just when spent 
lias crash’d upon the city wall, 

‘ *Tis thus that Venice claims her bride,” 
Shouted the bold Venetian crew. 

And echoes rose from every side, 

“ Venice is Lord of fair Corfu.” 

• By Heaven itself that thought inspired 
Has barr’d the Moslem from his prey,” 
The Patriarch cried, with rapture fired,*— 
While shrunk the Infidel away. 

So from yon close Albanian coast 
The Turk has ever gazed with greed 
On that bright Isle, and once his host 
Surprised it in its sudden need : 

But God, regarding Christian men, 

Again aroused heroic aid. 

And Schullenberg who saved it then^ 

Still stands upon the Esplanade. 


11 


MAT.—.NO. V. VOL. J. 
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MhADAM WATERS’ MAY-D^Y-PARTY, 

A TALE OF “A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.’* 

< 


When the Sleeping Beauty awoke from lier hundred years* slumbers, 
we are told that excepting the supernatural length of her tresses, and 
the equally supernatural length of her father’s beard, all around re¬ 
mained just tiie same as when she first closed lier eyes. This might 
do very well for tlie 17th century, when the tale in its modernised 
form was first told; and for the 18th too, when it became a nursery 
story, for “ thq march of improvement ” went on slowly and stealthily; 
and fashions and furnitiu*e, like family plate, descended from father 
to son. But had the Sleeping Beauty closed her eyes in the year of 
grace 1744, in this good city of London, and opened them in the 
present year, 1844,-how great would have been her surprise ! 

Without going outside the door, even within the liousehold limits 
of ‘‘ up stairs, down stairs, and in my lady’s chamber,” what unheard 
of, unthought of tilings would meet her gaze! AVherc are the huge 
high-backed chairs, adorned with wheat ears and claw and ball feet — 
chairs, each large enough for two good-sized people to sit in ? Where 
is the prim grate, its four bow legs perched upon the hearth-stone, 
fenderless and rugless ? Where the corner cupboard gay with gilt- 
edged shelves, the silver cofiee-pot on the topmost, and the largest 
punch-bowl supported by the “best china,” on the lowest? and where 
the dumb waiter of shining blackness, with its (^na basket of oranges 
at the top, and thp jar of flowers, and the silver bell to be rung by the 
lady’s own hand, and the square bottle with silver top filled with 
Hungary water, and the tortoise-shell and silver comfit-box, and the 
etcetera knick-knacks, which always found a place there ? lii what 
strange land can the Beauty have opened Her eyes — in the midst of 
ottomans, scroll-couches, tea-tables, chefibniers, register stoves, and 
steel and bronze fenders ? ^ 

She looks at her repeater — two o’clock — the dinner hour; and 
up comes — not Pompey, with his black face, white turban, and silver 
collar, — but “ my pretty page,” with his tight jacket studded all over 
with gilt buttons, and he presents, not a good-sized letter written on 
substantial gilt-edged post, buf a little scented, satin note, inscribed 
in a delicate, undecy^phcrable hand, instead of the tall, slender, “Italian 
hand,” which Master John Seddon, of calligraphic reriown, taught our 
great-grandmothers. She orders dinner, and the “ pretty page ” 
stares, as well he may, and returns with the sandwich tray, for lunch. 

Oh, how the awakened Beauty looks at it! Where are the two¬ 
pronged forks, and the sabre-like knives^ the pewter dishes, and the 
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choice china pie-plates ? Wlierc the thick glass bottles with narrow 
necks all engraved with flowers ? and the long-stemmed Wine-glasses, 
with their border of pin’s-head-sized grapes and Lilliputian leaves ? 
Oh, how every thing is changed ! And what are yonder pile of books, 
guy in red, blue, and green cloth binding ? A Jew of the new pub¬ 
lications. And what those enormous sheets closely printed, wliich the 

pretty page ” lays before her ? The TimeSf and its Supplements! 
Oh, days when Mr. Sylvanus Urban gave the list of new publications 
in his Magazine, a hundred years ago, and Which, including political 
pamphlets, amounted to not quite one dozen a month! Oh, days 
when the “ Craftsman,” in which the Whigs rejoiced, the “ London 
Journal,” which called Walpole master, and “ Fog’s Journal,” on which 
the Tories placed their faith, were the “ leading papers,” and yet each 
half sheet was little larger than the circulars placed under our knockers, 
or flung down our areas, announcing “ dreadful sacrifices” in linen- 
drapery. Oh, what a change is here ! 

Ay, changes all around — above, below, withoutside, within. Poor 
Sleeping Beauty, how endless would be fliy bewihlerment! thou wouldst 
aImo<st be fain to sleep again ! 

Well, but although external life was so different, the human mind, 
the human lieart was mucli the same as now; and our great-grand¬ 
fathers joyed, and sorrowed, and gained wealth, and suffered losses, 
and mourned, and kept holiday, much as we do. Nay, although be¬ 
longing to a most unpoctical age, they actually felt the sweet influences 
of spring; and when the April showers gave promise, as their old 
rhyme told, of “ May flowers,” tlie citizen stuck a jonquil in his 
button-hole, and the citizen’s wife set a bowpot of primroses and 
daffodils on the table in her best room, and forthwith they began to 
“ babble of green fields.” Happy then was the family who had friends 
with country houses—happy then was the young lady, who in flowered 
chintz gown, and little flat chip hat, and breast-knot of bright blue, 
could enact “ sweet Flora in the leafy shade,” or “ Pastora by the 
fountain’s side,”—and happier still, if some youth With a fair tie-wig, 
Valenciennes cravat, and blue and silver suit, with clouded aane, held 
crook fashion, or, better still, with German flute, stood respectfully 
gazing, prep.ared to enact Pastor to Pastora. Yes, “ the merry month 
of May ” was still rejoiced in, although not in quite so poetic a 
manner as when Chaucer hymned the daisy, or Herrick poured forth 
his sweet numbers to the blossoming white-thorn. 

Was it the sweet influence of spring ? Was it recollections of her 
birth-day? Was it the persuasion of Miss Mercy Evelyn, who of 
late had been a frequent visitor, that induced Madam Water* to de¬ 
termine to give a grand dinner party on the first of May 1744, at her 
house on Newington Green ? I cannot tell, nor could her woman,” 
Mistress Betty, who was much surprised tliereat,^s indeed were those 
who were invited, although they did not busy themselves about the 
motives; and, perhaps, we may as well leave conjecturing, and go on 
with our narrative. Well, Madam Waters (that was the style for 
ladies who kept their carriage) was the widow of the great Turkey 
merchant, who lived in the tail house in Old Broad Street, two doors 

II 2 
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from Wormwood Street. An honourable merchant was Jasper Waters, 
Esquire, and twice had he been solicited to become member for the 
City, and thrice had an alderman’s gown been otfei’ed him; but 
Jasper Waters, Esq. loved quiet, so he purchased a house on New¬ 
ington Green, and taking his nephew into partnership, almost retired 
from business, ten years before his death. And a lady of good family 
and fortune was Madam Waters; and a stately lady still, although 
the first of May would wilness the completion of her seventy-fifth 
year. Indeed some people remarked how greatly she rcsemhled the 
portrait of her father, which in carved oak frame hung over the 
chimney-j)iece in the parlour—her father, Colonel Scudamore, a stern 
Puritan soldier, and friend of tlie great Protector, “one who never 
changed his principles,” as she proudly said — and truly there was a 
great resemblance. 

Now, for the last eight yeans, which were those of widowhood, 
Madam Waters had kept but little company; a grand dinner was 
therefore <pntc an event in that formal, quiet household, and it was 
quite edifying to see the prcj>urations. • ■ 

And quite as amusing, if not as edifying, was it to see the pre*? 
parations of tlie invited. TIow old Mr. Fleming sent his wig to be ' 
recurled, and how his liousekeopor dipped and redipped his Brussels 
ruffles and cravat in the bluest of blue water, and hung them out on 
the leads to bleach j how IMr. Mayhew ordered a bran new suit of 
l*aris brown, and a w'liite satin waistcoat embroidered with rosebuds; 
and how Mj*. Sajuiiel Walei's, the nephew, sent his puce-coloured 
coat to be refaced with amber satin, and purchased a new pair of blue 
silk stockings in tlie Poultry. But'wliut was all this-to the excite¬ 
ment among the invited la<lics? flow Mrs. Lawson stood in anxious 
suspense between her blue satin mantua, and her chintz gown, and 
green silk quilted petticoat, — which she should wear ; and whether 
the etiquette of a dinner party required white kid gloves, or black 
silk mittens. How, loo, Miss P(‘ggy, her daughter, toiled at the 
Indian muslin ay»r6n, that the sprigging might be finished against this 
important first of May; and how each night she stood before the toilet 
glass absorbed in eontemphitiun of her own charms, and those of a 
bunch^of damask roses wliich looked “so vastly pretty,” iji the gauze 
fly cap. But perhaps the most busy of all were Miss Delia and Miss 
Chloe Waters, the daughters of the aforesaid ]Mi'. Samuel Waters, 
who, together witlx the busincs.s, liad inherited the tall house in Old 
Broad Street. Not, indeed, that they eared for their great-aunt, but 
a dinner party at the old lady’s,—what could it portend? Surely 
there must be something about to happen;—perliaps there were some 
nice young gentlemen to whom she wished to introduce them; per¬ 
haps tlic old lady was going publicly to declare to whom she intended 
to leave her property, and would point them out as her heirs,—who 
could tell? So Miss Delia worked like a sempstress at her point 
ruffles, which she remembered Madam Waters had commended; while 
Miss Chloe, who patronised the pastoral style, busied herself in 
trimming her little chip hat with puffs of pale pink ribbon, choosing 
rather to fascinate the charming swains to whom she might be intro- 
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duced than to do the amiable to old ladies, although with a full thou¬ 
sand a year. 

A busy afternoon was that of the tliirtieth of April, and from shop 
to shop went the two Miss Waters—to Mistresses Nurden and Hack- 
shaw’s for three yards of cherry-coloured ribbon to lace Miss Delia’s 
boddicc, and a yard of black for their father’s tie-wig; besides leaving 
strict orders that the point ruffles which had been sent to those capital 
milliners to be “got up ” should be returned before eight that night; 
and then they set off to our friend Monsieur^ Dubois in Crooked Lane 
about Miss Chloe’s fan wliicli required touching up; and then, to 
Mr. Griffiths the glover, whose little shop with unglazed window oc¬ 
cupied the comer of vSweeting’s Alley, and tossed over half his stock in 
their anxiety to obtain a neat fit. The longest shoppings, however, 
like the longest day, will at length come to an end; so the young 
ladies finally returned home, to receive a lecture for their being so 
late, and an exhortation to be in time on the eventful morrow. 

It was near eight o’chxtk wlicii in came old IMr. Fleming with two 
pretty little nosegays of violets and jonquils, for tlui young ladies. 
Now old Mr. Fleming was a jewel of an old gentleman, for he was 
always bringing some little present or other to tlu; ladies of his ac¬ 
quaintance, in exchange for a quiet gossip,—not about the stocks, or 
the South Sea Company, or about Mr. Pelham and the Opposition, or 
even about Admiral Anson’s return from liis voyage round the world, 
but about more lady-like matters, and now ho was come to talk over 
the guests and tlie arrangements of the morrow. 

“ And so Mr. Mayhew will be there,” said Mr. Flenuiig, taking out 
his snuffbox, and lianding it to Mr. Waters; “ truly I am surprised at 
it, for he scarcely ever goes out.” 

“ And I am surprised too,” replied Mr. Waters, “ for I have often 
asked him here, and lui would not come.” 

“Ah, hut the country jaunt,—well, T trust the day wdll be fine. 
And, young ladies, I hope wc shall have a pleasant day, though as 
Mr. Edward Drent and young Pemberton cannot^ come, I fear you 
will he short of beaux.” 

Poor Mis.s Delia, how she looked! young l^emberton had*bcen her 
partner at two Cliristmas balls; and the fine j)aintcd valentine with 
Cupid spitting two golden hearts upon Ids dart, wliich last A^alcntine’s- 
day had been sent to her, was unquestionably from him. The great 
M and the D, slie was sure, were his handwriting; and as to “ Broad 
Street,” it was his penmanship to a certainty, flow pleasant would a 
May-day party have been with him ! 

“ However, there is Mr. Mayhew,” said Miss Chloe with an arch 
smile. * 

“ A bear, an old bear,” pouted Miss Delia. 

“ Nay, my good young lady,” said ^Ir. Fleming, “ rather rough 
or so, but a worthy gentleman — one well to do in the world too.” 

“ That he is,” said the father, musingly. 

“ But a great bear for all that,” retorted Miss Delia. 

Had the said Mr. Mayhew been a small tradesman, Miss Delia 
might have called him what she pleased ; but 3Ii\ Mayhew, the great 
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American merchant, was “ somebody,” and nobody better than Mr. 
Samuel Waters knew the difference between “ somebody and nobody.” 
** Miss Waters,” said he, sternly, “ I desire that my most worthy 
neighbour may always be treated with due respect. To my certain 
knowledge,” continued he, turning to Mr. Fleming, “ he is worth 
twelve hundred a year.” 

“ Well,” resumed old Mr. Fleming, “ we gentlemen have cause to 
be pleased, for tJicrc will be plenty of ladies. Let me see — Mrs. Law- 
son and Miss Peggy.” 

“ A couple of prosing plagues,” said Miss Delia, who seemed now 
determined to see nothing, — “ couleur de rose.** 

“ And Madam Winfichl, and Mr. and Mrs. Sanders.” 

“ With her everlasting crimson brocade and silvcr-laced stomacher, 
— an odious fright,” interposed Miss Delia. 

‘‘ And our two fair ladies here,” continued the old gentleman, po¬ 
litely bowing; “but my good friend—who could have thought it? — 
you will never guess who is also to b(j there. I can scarce believe it 
myself; but ISL*. Heywood, ay^»Mi\ Heywood, lias been invited, and 
actually will come.** 

“ Mr. Heywood,—why, ’twas said that he made a vow never to go 
again into company, after his son ran away to America.” 

“ Ah, he was so enraged ; but he is calmer now, and so Madam 
Waters said perhaps lie might be persuaded to come and keep her 
birth-day. By tlic way, liis nephew comes with him, so there is 
anotlier beau. Miss Delia.” 

Mi ss Delia again pouted. “ A mere sheep,” said she. As Mr. Hcy- 
wood’s nephew only held a place in the South Sea House, Miss Delia’s 
remark passed unreproved, although a frown was gathering on her 
father’s brow. But this frown was not awakened by his daughter’s 
remark, hut because Madam Waters, “ my most respected aunt,” as 
he was accustomed to call her, should have not even hinted this to 
him. “ And how did you hear it ? ” said he. 

“ 0, my good frjend, I called in on Mrs. Lawson this morning, and 
found that she and the Sanders’s will go together; and then I saw 
Miss Mercy Evelyn.” 

“ Is she to be there ?” cried both the young ladies at once. 

“ O, surely— slie is to go with Mr. Ileywood, and Madam Waters 
will send her chariot to fetch them.” 

The father and the daughters looked equally blank. The nice 
yellow chariot, with its dappled greys, sent all the way to town, but 
not for them! Mr. Samuel Waters almost began to think that “his 
most respected aunt’s” faculties were failing; while his daughters, 
who seldom troubled themselves to think much, looked most indignant. 

“ It’s all through that mischievous minx, Mercy Evelyn,” said 
Miss Delia. 

“ But surely she will not meet us,” said Miss Chloe, looking almost 
aghast. 

“ And why not? Miss Evelyn is of an excellent family, poor lady.” 

“Poor lady, indeed—riding in aunt Waters’s chariot I Did you 
ever hear of such a thing ? And what gown has she to go in ? Why, 
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nothing but that grey ducape, that I’ve seen three summers, and 
that I verily believe Bray in Little Moorfields scoured last autumn.” 

Well, perhaps she will exhibit a new gown,” simpered Miss 
Chloc; “ they say chintzes will be the vogue, and some are really 
cheap. She has no time to lose, so she must not mind a little ex¬ 
pense.” Both the sisters laughed loudly. “ I’ll ask her wlicn she 
intends to change her name,” said Miss i)(3lia; “ but, Chloc, to think 
of that shabby, stiff, frumpish old maid riding in aunt’s chariot!” 

Alas! all the grumbling was in vain; so,it was, and so the young 
ladies were enforced to make the best of it. 

When did ever a more brilliant morning dawn than on this first of 
May ? Jt was as though in especial honour of Madam Waters’s grand 
party. How noisy were the streets even before dawn, with people 
going up to the Rosemary Branch, to Hornsey Wood, or to Primrose 
Hill, not to fetch May, for it was only in bud — but whitethorn, 
which did quite as well. And then, when tlicsc came home, dusty 
and tired, how merrily did the music sound, and how gaily danced 
Jack-in-the-Green, and the clierEy-ahceked milk-maids with their 
nbboned boddiecs; and then the prettiest ])art of the pageant, the 
beautiful white cow, with gilded horns, and decked with blue ribbons, 
who walked so meekly along, gazing with her large eyes at the houses, 
and marvelling as much as a cow can marvel, why on this particular 
morning she was forced to leave her green field. 

Well, up rose the sun, and up rose Miss Delia and Miss Chloe, 
and all the rest, -^we need not enumerate, —but breakfast was eaten, 
and the toilet duties commenced. Meanwliilc, great was the bustle 
at Madam Waters’s. ]\lrs. Betty, who was the very personification of 
order and punctuality, had taken care to set the ’larum at four ; so by 
six o’clock the chickens were trussed, the pigeons picked, the grand 
pudding ready beaten up, and the gai‘dener had brought in the spinach 
and the asparagus, and now set about rolling the great gravel walk, 
and giving the last snip to the yew trees; and the housemaid and foot¬ 
man were rubbing away with wax cloths at the oaje-doors of the best 
parlour and the huge round mahogany table in the dining parlour, 
while Mrs. Betty went with paste-board and rolling-pin into^he cellar, 
to make pie-crust “before the heat of the day.” 

Everything proceeded well; and when Mrs. Betty carried up the 
cup of chocolate and the two rusks on the little silver waiter to her 
mistress, she brought so good a report, that the old lady quite smiled. 
“ I have longed to see this day, Betty,” said slie, “ and I hope all will 
turn out well; but now it is come I feci as though I wished it were 
over.” 

Mrs. Betty stared; she uncorked the bottle of Hungary wrfter, and 
gave it into Madam Waters’s hand. “ 1*11 warrant the dinner shall be 
dressed to a nicety, ma’am,” said she, “and the ^sparrow grass is the 
finest I ever saw, and I am sure the chickens are tender.” 

Madam Waters smiled gravqjy. “ I was nq^thinking Of the dinner, 
Betty, hut of those who are coming.” 

Mrs. Betty made no reply, for Madam Waters eschewed all gossip- 
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ping, and Mrs. Betty would never have remained eight and thirty years 
in her service, had she not been staid and quiet. 

It was now noon; and the handsome glass coach stood right before 
the great liouse in Old Broad Street; and there were jiccpings out of 
windows and behind half-opened doors, to see Samuel Waters, Esquire, 
and “ the young ladies ” in their holiday array. And down they 
came—Miss Delia, who was tall(?st and darkest, in a sea-green brocade, 
striped with red, cherry-coloured ribboned boddice — tlic point ruffles, 
a point “head” — that is, a kind of tight cap — fastened in front 
with a diamond pin, black velvet clasped ditto round her neck, and 
white kid gloves, and white silk slippers. Miss Chloc followed, in an 
almost bridal attire of white ducape, trimmed witli white gauze ; her 
little fly cap decked with blush roses, and her little chip hat dangling 
by its pale pink strings from her arm; while, new combed, and washed, 
and scented, Fidcle, the fat, asthmatic lap-dog, stood beside. “ Wait 
a moment, girls,” said the futlier with gold repeater as big as a turnip 
in his hand; “ 1 like to be neighbourly ; so, as there arc only three of 
us, I have sent over to Mr. Muyhqw to take a corner.” 

Miss Delia pouted, Miss Chloe laughed, but the footman returned 
with “ Mr. Mayhew’s compliments, but could not avail liimsolf of Mr. 
Waters’s kindness.” 'Flicre was now no farther need of waiting ; so 
in went Miss Delia; and in went Miss Chloc, her little cliip hat still 
hanging on her arm, and Fidcle daintily borne on the other. And 
very pretty she looked, and so thought the young gentleman in light 
blue, who stood silver-laced, Jjat in liand, just beside the doorway. 
“ Mr. Frederic Wilmington,” cried Miss Chloc. 

“1 thought I would just conic round and wish the fairest a May 
as bright as her charms,” lisped the young gentleman. “ Mr. Waters, 
how are you ? ” 

“ Very well, thank you, sir,” said IVIi*. Waters, taking liis seat in the 
coach, — “ fine day, sir, —got a long way to go, — good morning.” 

“ (iood morning, sir,” simpered Miss Chloe, “ wc are going to 
aunt’s.” 

The charming young man bowed so gracefully, laid liis right hand 
on his left side so pathetically, tliat the shepherd in fce pea-green coat 
that stood on the nmntcl-piece in the best room was nothing to him, 
and oft' drove the coach. 

“ What is this ugly beast here for?” said Mr. Waters, with a very 
surly look at Fidele. 

“La, pa, all ladies carry their lap-dogs,” said Miss Chloc. 

“ I don’t see an^.” 

“No, surely, pa, not here; hut ’tis quite the vogue about court — 
Miss Chudleigh carried a great spaniel to llanelagh last week. I’m 
sure I thought you liked us to be in the mode.” 

“Well, well, only don’t let it be troublesome.” 

“ No, pa.” 

Here they«ire at N^ington Green, at the large red brick house, 
enclosed with iron palisades, and where two stone pillars supporting 
two solemn-looking eagles guard the gate. Here they are, and the 
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sun is shining, and the tall elms look bright, and even the poplars less 
formal; and here, as tliey proceed up the black and white diamonded 
path, the crocuses and wall-flowers and crown imperials in the octagon 
beds seem to have put on their best appearance to welcome them. 

The best parlour is reached, and there, beside; the farthest window 
that 'looks into the garden, sils Madam Waters, in her huge arm-chair, 
in lier raven grey satin mantua, and long black mittens, and Brussels 
ruftlcs and lappets, and short cape of black vel v(‘t, and gold watch hooked 
on one side of her stomacher, and gold Hui ciii^e on the other, Mr. Waters 
advances with reverential hows, the young ladies follow, and the old 
lady whom etiquette does not permit to ris(i and meet her juniors, 
holds out her diamond-ringed hand to Mr. Waters; and as the two 
young ladies approach with their Iqjvesb curtesies, she takes a hand 
of each, and presses her lip on each hrovv. 

Mr. Waters is first, as relations should be; hut now come Mr. and 
Mrs. Sanders,—lie with a new tie-wig,— she with her everlasting 
erimvSon brocade, at whi(;h nevertheless sh<; glances with no little pride; 
next follow Madam Winfield, a quiet, ^itupi<i old lady, and Mrs.Lawson, 
in her chintz gown and green silk petticoat, holding a huge bundi of 
flowers in her hand, and ISIiss Peggy, her daughter, in amber silk, with 
the sprigged muslin ajiron and a most murderous stomacher worked 
with a splendid parrot in green and silver, lioldirig twin cherries in his 
beak. * 


Again the door opens and admits Miss IVIerey Evelyn, and, true 
enough, in Jier gr(;y diicapc, hut it is beauliful point lace that shades 
her neck, and those are real pearls that eneirch; it, and she looks quite 
a lady in Inn* old gown. And there is old Mr. Heywood, looking 
almost })leascd, and his nephew, who looks round as though he won¬ 
dered how he came there. But how kindly does Madam Waters greet 
tlie old gentleman. “ T tliouglit wc should see you,” says sh^“ friends 
of fifty years’ standing sliouhl not forget each otlnn*.” 

“ Oh no,” says Miss Mercy ; hut the feeling of that “ no,” and the 
sweet smile tliat acqpinpanied it, makes it more pjeasant than many a 
“yes.” 

All arc come except l\Ir. Mayhew, “like a bear as he is,** whispers 
Miss Delia. 8o the wine is handed round by IMrs. Betty, while James 
hands the cut pound cake and Savoy biscuits, and now the company 
all adjourn to the garden for a walk. 

A pleasant garden was it — not too natural, to shock our great 
grandfathers, who did not like to see even Nature herself in an undress. 
Neither sweet briar nor woodbine was allowed to “ wander at its own 


sweet will;” and as to the yew trees and box, they Mere turned into 
peacocks, and great lumbering black things they looked. )5ut then 
the garden had a nice large summer-house, with a weathercock at the 
top, and a fountain with a leaden swan, and two wooden figures — a 
shepherd and shcplierdess, who simpered at cacti other from each side 
the wide gravel walk. Ere long the dinner Ijell rang, the guests re¬ 
turned to the best parlour, where Mr. Mayhew stood apologizing to his 
hostess for his late appearance; and in solemn procession, — old Mr. 
Heyw’ood offering the tips of his fingers to Madam Waters, while each 
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couple slowly follow, — do they enter the dining room, and take their 
seats at the huge round table. 

0, Frederika Bremer, sweet Frederika Bremer! would that I had 
thy pencil to paint only the first course of Madam Waters’s grand 
dinner. The noble salmon, garnished with barberries and bay leaves, 
with its accompanying china basons, filled with lobster sauce — for 
tureen.s as yet were not — tliat stood before the hostess; the boiled 
chickens and asparagus, garnished with parsley and lemon, iuat 
graced the other end, the (^ucks fricasseed French fashion,” that is, in 
claret, and the dish of roasted eels; while the middle displnyed that 
elaborate dish, composed of raisins, chicken, anchovies, lemon, al¬ 
monds, capers’, and twenty other strange ingredients, all minced, and 
laid in rounds, with an artificial tree stuck jn the middle, and which 
was termed “ a grand sallet.” Well, justice was done to this course, 
and then came the next — fillet of Veal, stuck through with its silver 
dirk-like skewer; the large pigeon pic, in its round pewter dish; 
larks in a silver dish, dressed “ Lady Butler’s way,” that is, with wine, 
cinnamon, and sugar; sweetbreads with cuxTant sauce, and half a 
dozfin other delicacies, in side fishes of silver. And lastly the marrow 
pudding, so sweet with rose Water, and strewed witli comfits, — the 
tansy, looking green as the fresh gra-ss — the almond custards and 
florentines, in all manner of fanciful shapes — the boast of Mistress 
Betty, Avho peeped in at the door, to see that tliey were set on the 
tabic properly, and returned, holding her head higher than ever at 
the praises bestowed upon them. 

Little time was there for talking; not even when the cloth was 
removed, and the tall, stout decanters, and the beautiful china dishes, 
with “ the banquet,” consisting of oranges and dried fruits, set on. 
But after the liostess had filled her glass, and drank to the company, 
and they had drank their “ service ” to her and each other, con¬ 
versation became brisk. 

“ I hoped to have seen another friend here, a neighbour,” said 
Madam Water.s, “ but he cannot come in till tea-^ime, wlicn he will 
bring a young friend with him.” 

The two Miss Waters smiled at this, —there was still some chance 
of doing a little execution; but an audible sigh escaped Miss Mercy. 

“ Who is this young man?” said Mr. Mayhew sarcastically,—he 
had sat beside Miss Mercy during dinner, and observed how pro- 
vokingly absent she was. 

‘‘ A gentleman who has been very unfortunate, and has lately re¬ 
turned from America,” said she in a low voice: “ but let us say no more 
lest poor Mr. Heywood should hear.” 

Mr. jJayhew looked at the dark eyes of Miss Mercy : they were 
filled with tears, but there was no blush on her check, no faltering 
of her voice. — She js certainly not handsome,” said Mr. Mayliew, as 
he slowly turned away his gaze, but she is interesting. Well, but 
Miss Mercy,” continued he, ‘‘ d^s Mr. Heywood know this young 
man ? ” 

“ Hush, I pray you,” was the whispered answer : ‘‘ this poor young 
man ran away from his friends, years ago — like young Heywood — 
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SO let us say no more, lest the old gentleman should think we are talk¬ 
ing of Atm.” 

There was a pause ; and old Mr. Fleming, who had fortified him¬ 
self for his important duty with an additional glass of Mountain, now 
rose with the refilled glass in his hand, to propose in a neat speech,— 
so very neat indeed, thatllic ladies “ never heard so vastly nice a one,” 
— the health of their kind hostess, Madam Waters, “with many 
happy returns of the day.” This toast was drank with becoming 
solemnity, all the company standing ; whije Mr. Sanders, on whom a 
good dinner always produced a marvellous eflcct, could scarcely refrain 
as he drained his glass, and held it upside down, from flinging it, 
Jacobite fashion, over his shoulder. A glance at the stern Puritan 
colonel over the mantel-piecc happily reminded liim of the old lady’s 
principles, and thus saved the glass from destruction. 

There was another pause, and then Madam Waters slowly filled her 
glass (there were no gentlemen supporters of the lady in those days, 
but they all sat at the lower end). I tliunk you, my kind friends,” 
said she: “ much have I to be th.ankful for ; nor least, that I can still 
enjoy the company of those whom I value, and would gladly serve. 
May the good Providence which has watched over me these seventy- 
five years, watch over you and yours.” The old lady touched the glass 
W'ith her lip, set it down, and folded her hands in silence. 

“ And surely that Providence will still watch over yo?/, dear lady,” 
cried Mr. Heywood in great agitation; “ would that ten years ago I 
had taken your kind advice ! — but pli, it is too late!” 

“ We know not the future, so we know not that,” said Miss Mercy’s 
low sweet voice. Mr. Mayhew again turned, and looked at her. 
“ She has sweet eyes,” said he to himself; but Miss Mercy seemed 
not to like to be stared at, even by a merchant with twelve liundred a 
year ; so she turned her head quite away, and began talking with Miss 
^eggy. 

But people a hundred years ago did not go into the country to sit 
over their wine all the afternoon; so a w’ulk w^s proposed, and to 
Queen Elizabeth’s walk, to see the prospect. “ May I have the 
honour?” said Mr. Mayhew as Miss Mercy slipped on herl^lack hood 
over her neat little lace cap. 

“ Pray excuse me, I am going yonder,” said she, pointing to the 
opposite side of the Green, and away she went. 

“ Very well, madam ; here are plenty of young ladies to walk with,” 
thought the vexed gentleman, to whom refusal was a novelty; but 
although Miss Peggy stood dangling a bunch of violets in her hand, 
and lisped out something about the cliarms of the country, and Miss 
Delia, on whom his splendid diamond ring had produceef an im¬ 
pression, seemed willing enough, he walked on, and began talking with 
the crimson-brocade-gowned Mrs. Sanders. Happily the ladies had a 
beau apiece, for Madam Winfield, Mrs. Lawson, and Miss Mercy did not 
join tlicm; so on walked the four couple, across the quiet Green, across 
the beautiful fields—how beautiful even within twenty years!—through 
the churchyard, to that noble avenue of trees. Oh, what a romantic 
surprise awaited Miss Chloe! There was her beau in blue and silver, 
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sitting under a branching elm, like some Philander or Thyrsis; and, 
oh! there was his German flute beside him! How sweetly Miss 
Chloe smiled — how surly Miss Delia looked—how Miss Peggy, who 
stood now just beside Mr. Maybe w, sighed'forth, “Oh! these lambs, 
how sweetly pastoral!” and how Mr. Mayhew replied, “Pastoral 
nonsense!—wliat have we to do with your Phillis’s and Sylvias, and 
such stuff!” Ay, it might be stuff to an old bachelor of forty, who 
seemed to care about notliing and nobody; but it was not to Miss 
Chloe wlien she seated herself beside the shepherd, and pulled Fidelc 
close to her by the blue ritb^n, that she might repose lamb-fashion 
at her feet. And a pleasant half hour did they all, except Mr. May¬ 
hew, spend ; for Mr. Frederick Wilmington played “Babbling Echo” 
and “ Lovely Flora,” and sang a song too about a sheplierd and 
.shepherdess in Arcadia; and when old Mr. Fleming pulled out his 
watch, and told them it was time to return, the charming musician was 
overwhelmed with thanks. 

Across tlie fichls, even to the limits of the Green, did that charming 
flute-player accompany Mi.ss Ch^JC; and when he left her she smiled 
most sweetly, and in she went with the others to tea. 

The expected guests had not yet arrived ; but there was a beautiful 
little boy in the best room, playing with ohl Mr. Tleywood, and Madam 
Waters and Miss Mercy were exchanging significant smiles. The 
guests still came not, but the “tea tilings” were brought, and the 
little round t.'ible, and the silver kettle and spirit lamp. “Let the 
child go away now,” said Miss Mercy ; “ he will trouble you.” 

“ No, no,” said the old man ; “ he says 1 shall be his grandfather, 
poor child.” 

“ Yes, Sutton’s grandiia,” lisped the child. 

“ vSutton! is Ills name Sutton ?” cried Mr. Ileywood. 

“ It is not so very uncommon a sirnamc,” said Miss Mercy, 
quicitly. 

Well, the tea was made, and by Miss Mercy, to tlie serious oftence 
of the great-nieces, and tiierc was much pheasant conversation. At 
length there was a knock at the door, and a gentleman was an¬ 
nounced. * Miss Mercy rose in great agitation from the tea-tahle. 
“ Shall he come in ?” said .she to Madam Waters. 

The old lady smiled; she rose from licr chair, and took Mr. Iley- 
wood’s liand. “ You have just now told me you should be happy to 
see any friend of mine ; my good old friend, I am going to put your 
word to the proof.” 

“ Do so, my dear lady,” said he; “ whoever is your friend ought to 
be mine.” 

“Cairin your father, Sutton,—grandpa wants to see him,” said 
Miss Mercy; — but before the little one had toddled to the door, 
Mr. Heywood’s long-lost son had rushed in, and was at his father’s 
feet. 

“ Pray forgive him, Mr. Heywood; pray, good friends,” continued 
Mis.s Mercy, looking round, “ pray join with us—Mr. Heywood can¬ 
not refuse so many old friends.” 

No, he could not; so he took his grandchild in his arms, and wrung 
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the hand of his sod. Oh, IVIadam Waters,” said he, “ what do I not 
owe to you?” 

“ Nay, thank Miss Mercy Evelyn,” said the old lady; it was 
she who found out your son when, sick and poor, he returned 
with his wife and child from America j and she planned this meeting, 
for you vowed he should never enter your doors; so we invited him 
here.” 

“ Oh, my kind Miss Mercy, what aqjends can I make you ?” cried 
the old man. » 

The reconciled father and son retired, for their hearts were too full 
for company ; and pleasantly did the time pass until half-past eight 
o’clock. Then Madam Winfield’s glass coach and Mr. Waters’s drew 
up, and all prepared to depart. But how vexatious ! one of Madam 
Waters’ horses had become lame; so Madam Winfield was forced to 
make room in the glass coach for Mr. Heywood and his grandchild; 
and as to Miss Mercy, perhaps Mr. Waters would give her the 
vacant corner. Not so; Mr. Waters was politely offering it to Mr. 
M.ayhew. “I had rather walk this fine evening,” said he; “and if 
Miss Mercy would honour me,” continued the “ bear,” with a bow of 
deepest humility. Madam Waters smiled—one of her plans had suc¬ 
ceeded, and the other was in the fairest possible way. So off set the 
walking party—Mr. Sanders and Mr. Heywood, junior, first; IMr. 
Mayhew and the lady next; while, to guard against the perils of the 
way, the footman and gardener bropglit up tlie rear, and escorted 
them as far as tlie Tliatched House on tlieii>road to town. 

“ Many tlianks for your delightful company, madam,” said Mr. 
Mayliew, hat in hand, when arriv<;d at Moorfields: the elderly ser¬ 
vant opened the door, and Miss Mercy smiled, and curtsied her fare¬ 
well. 

Oh, what a beautiful evening it was! Mr. Mayhew wondered how 
he ever could have been bearish ; and so good-humoured was he, that 
when, as he passed Bedlam wall, a drunken man lialf pushed him 
down, in reply to the hiccupped apology, he actually replied, “ No 
offence.” Alas! poor Mr. Mayhew! when he got home hetdiscovered 
lie had lost his gold repeater: but alas! this was a trifle, for he had 
also lost his heart. 


“ Well, Mrs. Sanders, and here I am, with as much news as the 
‘ Evening Post,’ ” said old Mr. Fleming, about three months after. 
“ Good Mr. Heywood, how well and happy he looks! but then, poor 
Mr, Waters!—Miss Chloe ran off yesterday morning, and was married 
at the Fleet to our young flute-player, who has scan^ely a penny; and 
Miss Mercy Evelyn—who could have thought it!—yes, the broken 
merchant’s daughter, is going to be married,to Mr. Mayhew, who 
settles on her six hundred a year, and the wedding will be kept at 
Madam Waters’s.” 


H. L. 
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THE BIRTH-DAY PROPHECY. 


It wa? a Prince’s natal day, 

And Windsor’s ancient halls were gay; 
For many a noble knight and dame 
With fair and joyous greetings came; 
And many a bard with harp, and strain 
Most welcome to tlic courtly train, 
Poured fortli his sweetest numbers there, 
In praise of royah-Edward’s heir. 

Tliey sang in proud and lofty lays 
The glory of his future days. 

The love bestowed, the conquest won, 
And all that mightiest kings have done; 
And lengthen’d life, and peaceful age, 
Each loyal harp could well presage : 

And every listening courtier there 
Confirm’d the prophecy with prayer. 

Oh ! well might bard and courtier deem 
Such prophecy no idle dream, 

For he was fair in form and face. 

The flower of all his royal race, 

And in his air and eye there shone 
A spirit worthy of a throne. 

His father’s pride, his country’s hope, 
What destiny with his could cope ? 

There came, amid that festive scene, 

A bard of foreign gait and mien. 

With lyre of rude and massive mould, 
Like thfise by Druids woke of old ; 

But when the harps were hush’d at last, 
And song and greeting, all were past, 

Its strings the stranger minstrel woke, 
And thus in song prophetic spoke : — 
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“ Prince of the Isles, thy birth hath been 
The theme of many a lyre, 

And well might such a brow as thine 
Less feeble strains inspire; 

Thy country’s song around thee swells. 

And high its hopes Rmy be, 

But oh ! my stranger harp foretels 
A happier fate for thee: • 

For more than all that life can bring, 

And more than mortal breath 
Can ever promise to thy spring. 

Is thine — an early death! 

“ Thy glance is proud, tl\y face is fair. 

Thy flowing locks arc Ijright; 

But time will never blanch that hair 
Nor dim that dark eye’s light. 

Thy step, that moves so stately now, 

Will ne’er grow faint with years ; 

Nor earth’s deep streams of music flow 
Less vSwectly to thine ears. 

Thou ne’er shall see thy laurels fade 
Before a greener wreath, 

For life’s best boon beneath their shade 
Is thine — an early death ! 

“ It may be that the darkest cloud 

Flits o’er the brightest day, . 

And leave.s the form of youth unbow’d 
When e’en the soul grows grey; 

And oft, while brows their smoothness wear, 
The spirit’s youth departs j 
But ev’ry fun*ow wanting tliere 
Is deepen’d in our hearts. 

And thou may’st linger in the dust 
With all thy love beneath, 

But hope to find that holy trust 
Restor’d by early death ! 

“ Then go in fearless valour forth. 

Thy destined faith pursue, 

With many a deed of knightly worth, 

And knightly glory too : 
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As a long promis’d heritage 
Thy land awaits thy fame, 

And far through many a future age 
Her bards shall sing thy name : 

But time can never waste away 
The gems of hope and faith 
That shall enshrine tliy memory — 

Thou ical’d for early dcatli ] ” 

As wind that in tlie forest moans, 

So sunk the harp’s decaying tones ; 

But, ere their latest murmurs died, 

Tliat stranger bard was seen to glide 
In silence from the Castle gate, 

Like one who {led approaching fate; 

Nor ever more Ids patli was found, 

Though sought beyond broad Europe’s bound : 

But Britisli annals testify 
How time fulliH’d his prophecy. 

Tradition states, that a banquet given by Edward the Tliird, at 
Windsor, to celebrate tlic tenth birthday of his son, the Bhuik Pi'ince, 
was attended by a minstrel of stranger appearance, who, in a song, 
])redictcd the future fame and early death of the boy; but he left the 
Castle immediately, and was never seen after. 


Frances Brown. 
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THE ELECTION. 

By SUITM CUIQUR, Esq. 


' Nul nc salt si bieti ou lu souIier blcssc, quo ului quo )e porte." 

Old Prov 


CHArXEIt I. 

“ Yaw-aw-awh !” uttered 1 at the completion of tlie talc that Tom 
toll’d last. 

“ What do you mean by that—do you wish to insult me ? I’ll call 
you out,” said Tom. 

“ I wish you would,” said I, intcrnaljy; “ for I sec no other chance 
of getting out.” 

“ 1 can stand fire, I can tell you. Witness my excessive coolness 
when our house was in a blaze, and my old friend on the right — the 
Hall and its neighbours— wore burnt down. 1 was rather alarmed, 1 
confess to you, when they turned me into an alarm boll; but though 
my clapper went faster than ever it did bcl'oJ’c or since, and I made a 
douce of a (damour, 1 can assure you I am no coward. What is your 
objection to iny last tale?” 

“ Too much lighting in it,” said I; “whack, w'hack — raji, rap; you 
imder.stand me, of course.” 

“ Of course 1 do ; but 1 strike so often myself that 1 rather admire 
the propensity when displayed by others. It is not unnatural surely 
that I, Great Tom, should have an attachment to hvlUa^ horrida 
hell'a. lih? If 1 ever marry 1 shall choose an Isabella: that is not 
unnatural, cither. Eh?” 

“Not at all,” said i; “but pray don’t pun; c^ecially in Latin; 

I am so cold and uncomfortable, that I shall be glad of a translation.” 

“ 1 twig,” rcj)lied Tom; “ but you have not a chance. It is not 
often that I get a friend to pass the night with me, and when I do I 
must make the most of liim. You are a capital listener—an invalu¬ 
able acquisition to a story-teller. Just fancy yourself Lalla Eookh 
and me Fadladeen in the book written by my namesake, Tom- 

“ No more of that, pray,” said I; “ but if you have any thing w'orth 
lieiu’ing, begin.” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry—here comes the hammer—a relation of 
Hammer Lane, no doubt, he hits so hard ; but it’s only a little quar¬ 
ter—blow—there—‘bom !’—it’s all over. Make yourself as cozy 

as you can wliile I my talc unfold. * 

* ♦ « * * ♦ 

On the coast of Sufiblk stands a church so conspicuously placed on a 
hill that it is a most useful landmark to sailors: by bringing it in a ‘ 
line with tlie steeple of another church which is built upon the very 
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verge of the marshes, the navigator is enabled to avoid a most danger¬ 
ous bank of sand, on wliich many a vessel with its crew has perished. 

The name of these parislics, which boasted of tliese cliurches, was 
Darrington ; bat to distinguish them, the one was called Darriiigton 
Major and the otlier Darrington Minor in the records of the diocese. 
The rurals who dwelt around them designated them, to save time 
and breatli I presume, as Great Darr. and Little Durr. If a stranger 
inquired for Darrington Major or Minor, he was answered by a stare 
and an “Anan, Sir?” and on repeating his in({uiry, was gravely told 
that there was no such plucc thereabouts. Neither of these churches 
could claim wliat is legitimately called a village. The congregations 
who attended them came from some scattered farmhouses and a few 
labourers’ cottages. The only house within a eonvoruent distance of 
either place of worsliip was the rectory of Great Darr. and a small 
cottage which s(U*ved as a lodge to the rectory, in wliicli dwelt the 
man—a common farm labourer—who olliciated as tlie parish clerk. 
The neai*est liouse to the rectory and this ollicial’s abode was situat(‘d 
at the distance of a mile at least. 

Both of these parishes were in tlie gift of the Crown. The income 
arising from the larger one was good—say, some live hundred pounds 
per annum; but the smaller one, in olden times, was barely worth one 
hundred and fifty pounds, and had no residence attached to it. As a 
set off to this, however, the duties were lighter than tlie income ; for, 
except ill the very driest days of a very dry summer, the ehnrcli was 
not approachable excejJt by a boat. As all the parishioners of Litth^ 
Darr. lived nearer to Great Darr. church than to their own jiarisli 
church, it was an understood thing between them and their Pastor 
that the church of Little Darr. should be closed during nine months 
of the year, and that they should attend the service in the more con¬ 
venient and approachable church of Great Darr. 

From custom—the rector of Great Darr. was always appointed 
to tiie curacy of Little Darr., because the incumbent of the latter 
parish could not by any possibility become a resident. 'Inhere was no 
glebe whereon to build, and no residence to be obtained in the parish. 
Oddly enough, an instance had never been known, even in the tj-adi- 
tionary annals of tlic oldest inhabitant, of the two livings having been 
held by the same individual; and, still more oddly, the two livings 
had never, in the memory of man, fallen vacant in the official life¬ 
time of any one Lord Cliancellor. 

Little Darr. was always looked upon as the last object of an aspir¬ 
ant’s hopes. If it was vacant, every applicant for the Crown’s 
favours, in the way of church preferment, happened to be from home, 
and did not answer the letter in which he was told that the Lord 
Chancellor had fortunately an opportunity of obliging Mr. So and so, 
by offering him a small living in the gift of the Crown. It was the 
most agreeable thing possible for the gentleman who held the seals 
that Little Darr. should be at his disposal—or rather for his private 
secretary, for he had fewer letters to write in answer to applications 
for preferment, when this vacancy occurred, than at any other period. 

When Great Darr. “fell in,” as it is called, the applications 
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were numerous, and every prudent seal-bearer gave it away imme¬ 
diately to the first man on Iiis list. The house was good, the situa¬ 
tion delightful, and the duties very light. It insured also, as I have 
said before, the curacy — nearly a sinecure — of the adjoining parish 
of Little Darr. It had, moreover, attached to it a snug glebe — some 
sixty acres of the best land in the parish — whicli was rented, above 
its value, by the principal landowner, because it was the only bit of 
really good pasture land for miles round. 

Darrington Mjyor was tlicrefore looked upon as what is termed one 
of the Chancellor’s best things. * 

As I have described the ])arish, it will now be necessary for me to 
give a brief sketch of the incumbent thereof, and a short account of 
how lie was lucky enough to obtain so d(}sirablc a living. 


CHAPTER IT. 

Demktuiadks Finney was a Cambridge nuin, and by unparalleled 
exertions siicce(i<lcd in getting, wliat Cambridge men call, the “ wooden 
s])()on.” This spoon cxisls not materially; “ shape it hath nonehut it 
is mctapliorically used to illustrate what members of the sister univer¬ 
sity term “ a close sluive.” The man who so narrowly escapes “ a pluck,” 
as to woTKh;r at liis luck in gc^tting his testatmir, and is i)laccd in tlic 
lowest depth of tlie examination list, is, by a figui'e of speoeli peculiar 
to th(; C'antab.^, said to carry ofi' the wooden spoon. This piece of 
luck befell Hcinclriadcs Finney. He liad I’eally worked liard, and 
lioi)c<l to be jdaecd in a respectable ])art of the list; and wlieii he saw 
that lie. was the “ shy man” of the year, he was so disgusted, that he 
only stojiped to take his Artium Jittccnlaureus degree; and resigning 
all tlioiiglits of honours in the Chiireh, in which his paternity wished 
him to “push liis way,” he resolutely insisted upon being put to the 
desk in the attorney’s office in which his respectable governor was the 
liriucipal partner. 

“ Thirteen hundred and forty-four pounds filtccii shillings and nine- 
pence halfpenny have I spent on your university education,* said old 
Finney, “ and now you will not enter into the Church.” 

“ I am a spoon—a wooden spoon,” said the dejected Demetrindes. 

“ Gracious goodness 1” said maribna, “ to think of your giving up 
the Cliurch and turning lawyer,—consider what caste you will lose.” 

“ I am a spoon, mother, a wooden spoon,” replied tlie son. 

“ Demniy, dear Demmy,” cried two sisters, “r/obe a parson; it 
will help us off.” 

“ I am a spoon, girls ; a—a wooden spoon.” * 

“ Deminy^ it’s too bad of you, upon whom the old one has consumed 
such lots of money, to turn round and floor him at last, and me too,” 
said the brother, tlui younger brother; “ for if you go into the office, 
of course I’ve no chance. It is not behaving handsome.” 

“ I am a spoon, William ; a mere wooden spoon,” said Demetriades. 

“ Spoony, you mean,” said the brother, turning away disgusted. 

“ I only wish I had had your chance, that’s all.” 
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“ You’d have been a ladle — a wooden ladh!^ shouted Deme- 
triadcs; ** you have not brains enougli for a wooden spoon.” 

In spite of the entreaties of Ids father, the supplications of his 
mother, the endearments of his sisters, and the sulky remonstrances 
of Ids brother, Dcractriades Finney would not retui’n to Cambridge 
to take his M. A. degree. He entered the office, and worked hard. 
Nature, or the accident of having been born an attorney’s son, (juali- 
ficd him for the business, into which he entered heart and soul, lie 
was so indefatigable in Ids attendance, so sedate in his method of con¬ 
ducting a case, and so beautifully heartless in his views of proceeding 
against an unfortunate, that even old Finney expressed an opinion 
that if Deinmy had entered the church, the world would have gained 
a bad parson and lost a good lawyer. 

William Finney was so annoyed and irritated by his brother’s suc¬ 
cess, that he eloped with the proceeds of a long and very interesting 
Chancciy suit, and having turned the cheque into coin, he took a pas¬ 
sage in an American liner, and settled in Canada, lie might per]ia])s 
have prospered there; but whisky was so cheap, that to drown his 
vexation at his brother’s success in the office, he imbibed every day, 
and all day, and was found one evening in an apoplectic fit from 
which he could not be recovered, although the nearest medical man 
rode twenty-seven miles and a half to bleed liim, as soon as he heard 
of his attack; of which he did hear by a pedlar’s cart which passed 
through his purchase of land some three days after the fit occurred. 

The sisters of Hemctriadcs were happily married, and as their 
brother was intrusted with the duty of settling their settlements, they 
were not sorry that he had not listened to their remonstrances, and 
gone into the Church, lie had done justice to his family as far as tlie 
juvenile female branches of it were conecnicd. His mother soon forgave 
him for the disappointment to which he had subjected her—of not 
being able to talk of “ my son in the Church for, by his exertions 
in the law, the family finances were so much improved, and her 
daughters so very comfortably settled, that she was enabled to set up 
a carriage and pafr, and return the visits of the squiresscs, wlio had 
been in flie habit of not asking her to dinner, under the plea of not 
wishing to put licr to tlie expense of hiring a cliaise, in a turn-out 
every whit as well appointed as their own. 

Old Finney forgave his son, too.* He was tired of business; and as 
he had set up in the political line, and taken it into his thick head 
that he excelled in speeeli-making, he found the leisure which iiis 
son’s attention to quill-making and bill-making afforded him very 
convenient. He devoted the Iiours that had been occupied in putting 
the aeft of parliament into force, to abusing the framers and passers 
of those acts, unless they happened to be of the same way of thinking 
as himself. If the new enactments chanced to be the result of some 
Radical’s motion, Old Finney praised them, and told liis hearers, over 
their pipes and ale at the Free and Easy meetings, that “ they were the 
very mplusultrum of what Acts of Parliament ought to be, and alto¬ 
gether very different from the namby-pamby aristocratic acts passed 
by the other side of the house j ” for which admirable and acute observ- 
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ations, his health was invariably proposed and drunk with three times 
three, to stop the long speech which was reckoned upon as a rider to 
the act, and to promote the circulation of the beer which was paid 
for by the liberal member for the borough in which Old Finney 
dwelt. 


CHAPTER III. 

Thus did Deraetriadcs Finney reconcile, every twig of his family 
branch by his desertion of the Church in favour of the law. But was 
Demetriades satisfied himself? No. lie had been rather a gay 
man at Cambridge, and had courted the best society, though the best 
society had not returned the compliment, but had bestowed upon 
him the cognomen of tuft-hunter; and though it condescended to eat 
his dinners, swallow his wines, and use his horses — it did all those 
things as if it conferred a favour on tlie giver of the feeds and the 
keeper of a better stud of horses than is usually found in an under¬ 
graduate’s stables. 

Demetriades, too, had rather bragged of his prospects in the Church, 
and used, over his cups, to hint at the chance of his being able one 
day or other to have it in his power to bestow preferment on his 
aristocratic friends— would throw out certain inuendoes against the 
bench of bishops for pursuing a mode of conduct towards their clergy 
which he deemed objectionable; and which he should certainly en¬ 
deavour to alter, by his example, as soon as he took his station amongst 
them. All this was listened to with grave faces by his guests ; but, 
of course, when the feed was over, it caused no little fun among the 
feeders, and the donor of the feed was soon dubbed “ Bishop Finney 
that is to be.” Of the acquisition of this nickname Demetriades was 
not in the least aware, for it was only bestowed upon him behind his 
back ; and many a laugh did he join in which was raised solely at bis 
own expense, and which made his aristocratic friends by so much the 
merrier that he, the laughed at, thought his evcnjng party had gone 
off more delightfully than common when they were louder ^efore him 
than usual. 

As this intimation of his hopes — or rather certainty — of gaining 
the lawn sleeves and uttering thCcWo/o, was always accompanied by a 
delicate allusion to his prospects of being ranked high in the examina¬ 
tion lists when those lists came out, and in clear type showed him to 
his little world in Cambridge as the spoon of his year, he did not let 
his friends see his disgust at so disagreeable a circumstance; but 
boldly told them that his interest was so good, and his contempt for 
university honours so profound, that he had merely gone in to be 
examined to fulfil a necessaiy part of his duties to the university, 
and would not put himself to the trouble and inconvenience of reading 
for what was not worth gaining after all. As he accompanied this 
speech—or rather these speeches, for the same tale was told to every 
man that he knew —. by an excellent champngne supper in his lodg¬ 
ings, his story was a little more believed than not: but when the men 
were getting sober on the following day the truth of it was not even 
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a matter of argument. “ Bishop Finney that is to be ” was pronounced 
a despiser of truth nem. con.: but of this he knew nothing whatever, 
lie therefore left Cambridge after giving one of the most correct B. A. 
spreadvS that had ever been given, under the false impression that he 
had imposed upon his friends, and left them to fancy him capable of 
getting the senior optime if ho had chosen to try for it. 

In his correspondence with his friends after he had left the Uni¬ 
versity, he did not think it necessary to inform them of his having 
resigned the desk of a church in favour of the desk in an attorney’s 
office. He merely said that he thought it a bore to be reading after 
he laid taken his degree, and finished by asking after the news of 
Cambridge, and relating any little incident that had occurred in his 
own neighbourhood amongst tlic great people, whom he know by 
name, or sight only, but talked of as if they were liis most familiar 
friends. His letters were rarely answered — for he had only been 
tolerated for the sake of his breakfasts, dinners, and suppers — and 
the correspondence first languished, and then died a very natural 
death. 

It happened, once or twice, wlien business called him to London, 
that he ran iigainst—1 merely mean met with—some one or other of 
his former brother collegians. He immediately dropped the man of 
business; and assuming the air of an independent gentleman, presumed 
to ask, and generally succeeded in persuading, the man whom he had 
so fortunately encountered, to dine with him at Long’s, and gave such 
liberal orders for the wines, that the client, whose business had called 
him to London, found his bill for that particular journey enlarged 
into a beak. 

To any and every question put to him touching his pursuits in tlie 
country, and the cause of his visit to town, Demetriades Finney was 
prepared to put in his answer. “ The country was dull, he allowed; 
but the old people liked him to bo with them, and they could not last 
for ever. As to his pursuits, he rode and drove about the country, 
and wrote a little for his own amusement, but did not publish; and 
as to town, he did run up now and then, but it was more to oblige 
others than to amuse himself.” 

As this speech, or others similar to it, was delivered in a cool pick- 
tooth sort of manner, and the wine was passed rapidly, the invited 
guest retii’ed to his party or his bed, convinced that Bishop Finney 
was comfortably off, but horribly bored by being obliged to live with 
the old people in some out of the way place or another. Oddly enough 
no one knew where the wooden spoon came from; for if the question 
was evg’' put to him, he cleverly shirked it by a sudden rush to the 
window or door, under the pretext of having something very import¬ 
ant to see or do. 

These dinners at ling's did not produce the effect upon those who 
partook of them which the donor intended they should. He was in¬ 
vited to a breakfast in the Albany, or at some hotel; but he did not 
find any one worth knowing who had been asked to meet him, nor 
was he invited to the family mansion, into which his great object was 
to gain the entree. 
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To compensate himself for the disappointments he met with in his 
attempts to keep up a connection with those men whose society he 
had cultivated at so great an expense at college, he devoted himself 
entirely to his profession, and resolved to acquire wealth enough in 
a short period to enable him to leave his native town, dispose of the 
goodwill of the business, and set up in London in the capacity of 
private gentleman. 


CHAPTER IV. 

For some ten years Demetriades Finney went on prosperously, and, 
as every one but himself fancied, contentedly. His practice was much 
increased and very profitable; but still he could not command the sort 
of society into which he wished to be admitted. He dined with Lords 
and Esquires, but be did not experience at tlicir tables the same sort 
of feeling as he did when lie sat down with his University friends, who 
were of a much higher grade than liHs present entertainers. He was 
not looked upon as “ one of us,” although every attention was paid to 
him which his talents as a lawyer, and his respectability, both per¬ 
sonal and professional, demanded. 

Finney liked these parties on one account only ; he was not likely 
to meet at any of them his old college set. Tliere was, therefore, no 
fear of his situation in life, which he foolishly thought degrading, 
being made known to those for whom he still entertained the greatest 
respect, and with whom he would gladly liave given all his profes¬ 
sional profits to be enabled to associate on tlie same footing as he had 
done at Cambridge. 

All this may seem strange, and not understandable, to those who 
have not been at one of our two Universities, or at Trinity College, 
Dublin; but in my long experience from this commanding situation, I 
never knew an instance of a college man, whom circumstances forced 
to enter into a path of life different to that whi«h he had meant to 
pursue, and which separated him from those with whom h^ had been 
educated, that did not deem the loss of their society the severest 
drawback on his success in whatever pursuit he was compelled to en¬ 
gage. There is a sort of freemasonry in the signs, words, and grips 
of all who have been educated at public schools and in the Univer¬ 
sities, into the secTcts of which those who have not been initiated 
into the mysteries of public schooliam and college life can never 
penetrate. If I, great Tom, were in the deserts of Arabia, or in the 
back settlements of America, or in any other equally undesirable 
locality, I know that if I met with a Christ Church man, he would be 
delighted to see me — even if he had passed his undergraduate days 
in Tom’s staircase. • 

“ Hilloah! old fellow,” said I, “ this is a digression.” 

“ 1 am aware of it; but lie still, and 1 will proceed. I am apt to 
be warm on University matters, and cannot help giving vent to my 
feelings when they are excited.” 

Well, it so Iiappened that old Finney, before his death, by his as- 
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siduous attendances at Free and Easy meetings, and by his liberal 
distribution of malt liquor and spirituous compounds, bad impressed 
the little voters — I do not mean the little men, bodily speaking, but 
those who had a most sweet voice ” from having a very little bit of 
property in the borough — with a notion that the admission of what 

he called an uiiliberal member into-would insure their and its 

ruin. Under this impression he left them when he died, which he 
did of apoplexy, solely resulting from persevering in drinking the 
strong beer of a brewer wjiose vote he wished to secure. 

It also happened that at this period a dissolution of parliament was 

expected. Tiie gentleman who had represented -on the radical 

interest had sent a letter to old Finney, conveying his wish to retire 
from ]>ublic life and introduce his eldest son, whom he pi-onounccd a 
most fitting person, from similarity of sentiments and liberality of 
ideas, to succeed himself. Old Finney read the letter to the members 
of the free and easy, went home, and was found a corpse the following 
morning. 

My “ hero,” Demetriadcs Finiiey, had hitherto never been engaged in 
politics in any way. He had not prohibited his father from doing his 
best to forward the views of his party, because he thought that it 
amused the old gentleman and did no harm to the firm, though it 
caused liim to be looked shyly upon by the opposite f^arty around 

-. This shyness was not extended to the son ; because, as I have 

said, lie had not taken any decided part in the electioneering proceed¬ 
ings of the borougli. His mind and body were both too much engaged 
in the attempt to fulfil his wish of realising enough to justify him in 
retiring from business, to allow liim to waste a thought or a moment 
upon anything that did not tend to the immediate furtherance of that 
object. 

When the vacancy had actually occurred, it struck Deraetriades 
that he might add largely to his store by getting up an opposition to 
the expectant successor of the former candidate on the Radical inter¬ 
est. With liis usual business-like caution, before he ventured to hint 
at such a thing as turning the tables on the party by whom the firm 
liad been hitherto engaged, he carefully examined his deceased 
parent’s papers. He looked himself into his private office, and, after 
secluding himself for some five hours, was heard by the senior clerk 
to say, as he emerged from his den — “ All right—I have them in my 
power — there is not one of tliein that does not stand indebted to the 
firm.” 

A consultation with his partner, who had been elected from a senior 
clerkshqi to an eighth share in the business, followed ; and it was 
soon settled that the most paying part to take in the approaching 
struggle would be to throw over the old party and carry the new 
candidate triumpliantty. 

But who was to be the new candidate ? that was the question. It 
was a difiJcult question too; for the agents in prospectu did not mean 
to support a man who had not the means of supporting them with a 
liberal supply of cash to defeat the Radical and fill their pockets too. 
Several names were proposed and rejected; and the more they thought 
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of all the likely men, within a circle of fifty miles, the less they seemed 
to be able to hit on one likely to suit their views, as the “ per¬ 
fection of a candidate ” for a seat in the House. 

They were puzzled and bewildered.; but, luckily, their bewilder¬ 
ment was terminated by the senior clerk, who, after giving a mesmeric 
rap, popped his head inside the private otfice door, and, in a whisper, 
asked if either of the firm was at home to a gentleman, who evidently 
was such, though he declined to give his name, or state his business. 

Finney was not certain whether he was at home or not. His 
partner rather thought he was not at home. To settle whether either 
of them was at home, the partner peeped through a little glass win¬ 
dow into the outer office where the gentleman who wished to know if 
they were at home was standing. 

“Yes, I rather think we are at home,” said he, after a careful 
survey; and when the clerk had retired to convey the pleasing intel¬ 
ligence, he added, in answer to the inquiring looks of the senior 
partner, “ A new candidate, I’ll bet a new hat or a silk umbrella — 
blue coat, buff waistcoat, white ducks, and a white tie — a Tory, Til 
bet a white felt for summer wear.” 

The gentleman was introduced. He took off his hat, laid down his 
riding-stick, and pulled off a pair of yellow Woodstocks, before he 
took the scat which was placed for him by the junior partner. All 
the while these operations were going on Demetriades surveyed the 
stranger. He was certain that the face and figure had at one time 
been familiar to him ; but both were considerably enlarged. It was, 
if it was an old friend, an octavo reprinted and brought out in 
quarto. 

“Gentlemen, I am here to—” 

“ That voice! Fitznoodleby — I am sure it is,” said Demetriades. 
“ Johnson, oblige me by retiring : this is an old friend of mine.” 

The partner of one-eighth of course gave way to him who re¬ 
tained the seven-eighths. 

“ Fitznoodleby, don’t you remember Finney at^King’s?” 

“What, the Bishop? it cannot be,” said the stranger. Finney 
looked astonished at first, but after a moment’s thought, s^d—“ Oh ! 
I see your error. I was meant for the Church, but tbe governor 
wislicd me to supply his place in the office, and so—I—I—did not 
think it worth while to disappoint him, and let a lucrative business 
go to the dogs.” 

“ I am deligiitcd to meet an old college friend,” said the Honourable 
Mr. Fitznoodleby; “ especially as I think we are likely to be of 
mutual service to each other.” 

“ You are a candidate for the borough then ?” * 

“ I am come down on purpose. I am connected with the present 
administration, and — I may as well speak out — came here to sound 
the rival candidate’s agent before I ventured into the field ; but little 
expected to find in him a brother collegian, and a man with whom I 
once lived on such very intimate terms.” 

Finney recollected that this intimate fnend had wined with him 
twice, and never returned the invitation; but he smiled as he replied, 
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that he was not the agent of the opposing party — tlmt he was quite 
at liberty to act for any one—and that, of course, he should feel more 
pleasuj’e in forwarding the views and wishes of an intimate college 
friend, than those of one for whom he felt ho ties of early friendship. 

I need not dwell on what passed during a two hours’ talk between 
the college friends, as this is not the election with which my little 
tale is principally concerned. Suffice it to say, that after a week’s 

sojourn in -- y Fitznoodlcby was informed in a polite note that his 

opponent, finding, by soin^ miraculous means for which he could not 
account, that he had lost a majority of the liberal voters, did not mean 
to go to the poll. 

Soon after Fitznoodleby’s election and departure from the borough 
which he was to represent in parliament, Dcmetriadcs Finney was 
missing from his desk and offices. The junior partner carried on the 
business, and to all inquiries for his missing senior, his only reply 
was, “ fle’ll trump up some day, I’ll bet a new hat or a silk 
umbrella.” 


CHAPTER V. 

‘‘ You’ll be ill, Sir, I know you will, if you read so hard and 
drink nothing but green tea, and sit up so late o’ nights with nothing 
for a night-cap but a dump towel—and you that took your Bachelor’s 
before you came up;” said Tom Cooke, one of onr oldest scouts, to a 
gentleman rather far advanced in life not to be an A. M. 

Never mind, Tom, wet the gunpowder and put in a strong charge, 
then leave me to read, for I have much to do in a very short time. 
1 arn to be ordained on Trinity Sunday.” 

These words were spoken by our old acquaintance Demetriadcs, 
who had been removed by a liceat from King’s, Cambridge, ad eunde7n 
gradurrii at this house — a difficult thing to effect; but easy in his 
peculiar case — backed by the influence of the Honourable Mr, Fitz- 
noodleby with an obliging Dean. 

Finney read very hard, but did not allow his reading to prevent 
him giving very excellent dinners and wine parties to the best men 
in Ch. Ch., to whom the letters given him by his obliged friend the 
member for-introduced him. 

Three weeks sufficed to keep what is called his master’s term; 
and as he had not removed his name from the books of liis Cambridge 
College, until he removed it to our books, he was admitted to his 
master’s degree as soon as his residential term was kept. He did not 
“ go down,” however, but remained in his lodgings, nearly opposite my 
gateway, under the scoutship of Tom Cooke, until Trinity Sunday ar¬ 
rived, when he was ordained by letters demissory on the curacy of Little 

Darr. In a few week^ afterwards he returned to the borough of-, 

made every arrangement with his former partner, and went down to 
his curacy. The Vicar of Great Darr. immediately gave up his house 
to him; and, after he had obtained priest’s orders, the living. Tlie 
patron had taken care that the former incumbent should lose nothing 
by obliging him, and, through him, the Honourable Mr. Fitznoodleby. 
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Another fleeting year saw Demetriades Finney a pluralist. For 
the first time in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, Great Darr. and 
Little Darr. were in the possession of the same individual, and both 
given away by one Lord Chancellor. 

A few more fleeting years saw Finney a Doctor of Divinity, and 
saw him riding about his two parishes in a shovel hat, and Archdea* 
conal-cut coat, clastic knees, and long untopped riding boots. They 
also saw him entertaining a large assemblage of aristocratic friends, 
and among them, when the House was not fitting, the Hon. Mr. Fitz- 
iioodleby, who began to think that it “ was upon the cards” that the 
man at whom he used to laugh at Cambridge for even hinting at the 
possibility of such* an event, might be Bishop Finney after all. 

To effect this object Demetriades left nothing untried. He made 
Iiimscif honorary secretary to every society that was then in existence, 
connected, in the remotest way, with the Church; was liberal in his 
donations to schools and new churches, and took care that his name 
should appear in the jiapers, when he did .subscribe, not as “ D.D.,”or 
‘‘A Friend to the Church,” 100/.-#*but as “Doctor Demetriades 
Finney, Rector of Darrington Major and Vicar of Darrington Minor, 
100/.” He also knew no distinction of persons or parties in his in¬ 
vitations to the dinners at Great Darr.—the excellency of which was 
proverbial; but carefully selected such men for his guests, and such 
only, us were likely to be of benefit to him hereafter. 

He also made a point of spending three months in London in the 
season, and cultivating those friends to whom he was introduced by his 
friend Mr. Fitznoodleby, and by his other friends, whose interest he 
had insured by his very capital dinners and iii.s obliging manners — 
for he was always ready to preach charity sermons, propose resolu¬ 
tions on the platforms at public mceting.s, or do anything else to 
promote the interests of—himscHi and to keep his name before the 
jmblie. He published a volume of sermons, and as he paid all the 
expenses of printing and advertising, and gave them away, they went 
ofi^ with astonishing rapidity. He even advertised a second edition, 
and then a third, but took care not to hifve any more than the first 
impression “ pulled off.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

It so chanced, about five years after his appointment to the livings 
of Great and Little Darr., that Demetriades Finney found himself in 
a very awkward jix^ as our friends over the Atlantic call it. A ques¬ 
tion of vital importance, as it affected the Church, had heeif brought 
into parliament and the part taken by one of the members for the 
University was so much disapproved of by the^ majority of the mem¬ 
bers of Convocation, that they proposed and carried the very unusual 
motion that he should be called upon to resign his seat. He did so at 
once, and after stating his reasons for the part he had taken, and ap¬ 
pealing to his constituents, announced himself as a candidate to re¬ 
represent the University, and solicited a renewal of their support. A 
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rival candidate appeared in the field, and a severe contest was ex¬ 
pected. 

Before Dr. Finney could make up his episcopally-inclined mind 
how to. act, he received two notes, one from each of his most influ¬ 
ential friends, which caused him much uneasiness. The first which 
he opened lie knew by the hand-writing was from the Honourable 
Mr. Fitznoodleby. Its contents were tlicse : — 


Detuning Street, April 2d. 

“ Dear Finney, , 

My friend vSir Ernest Mcanwell starts again for Oxford University. 
I know you will oblige me by giving him your vote and all the inter¬ 
est which so popular a man as yourself can secure. —you will 
understand me — shall not be unmindful of those friends who assist 
us at this mosi important crisis. 

“ Your faithful friend, 

“ Arthur Fitznoodlery.” 


“ I must vote for Mcanwell,” said Finney, as he laid down the note, 
“ gratitude demands it of me.” * 


The other letter ran thus :— 


“ My dear Doctor Finney, 

‘‘ I am obliged to you for a copy of your very excellent, I may say 
superior, sermons. We have read them with great pleasure, and, I 
hope I may add, advantage. I am happy to see that you have arrived 
at a third edition — a sure testimony to their merits; by the by, have 
you heard that Mr. Swillsby Slowe means to oi^pose Sir Ernest 
MeanwcU at Oxford? Your name is still on the books of Christ 
Church, I believe; and if you will support Slowe, who is a second man, 
you will oblige me. There arc strange rumours afloat, and it is be¬ 
lieved that we — you will see my meaning — are not unlikely to re¬ 
place the present administration. I need scarcely say that we shall 
not be sloio in seconding those who support our friend Slowe.—Excuse 
the bad pun, and believe me, 

“ My dear Doctor Finney, 

‘‘ Your sincere friend and admirer, 

PUKPLETON. 


“ P. S. If you can spare me one copy more of your excellent ser¬ 
mons, do oblige me by sending it to the-. He is with I assure 

you.” 

“ Very polite and considerate of Lord Purpleton, I think—but it 
is very unpleasant to vote against P'itznoodleby. I really think that 
Slowe hhs strong claims—very strong claims. I will go uj) to Ox¬ 
ford, at all events, and see how my college stands affected, and inquire 
into the truth of Lord Purpleton’s postscript.” 

As soon as Doctor liemetriades Finney had finished reading those 
letters and eating his breakfast, he ordered post-horses and set off for 
Oxford. 

His first care was to call upon the Dean, the Subdean, and Tutors. 
The approaching election was the only thing talked of, after the usual 
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exchange of compliments and observations on the state of the barO' 
meter and thermometer. 

Dr. Finney was cautious, and made a capital listener, as he made no 
remarks, but merely asked questions and nodded or shook his head by 
way of reply. He found opinions so much divided, even in our house 
of Ch. Ch. — an unusual circumstance, as my men generally, as a 
coachman would say, work well together. Upon this momentous oc¬ 
casion, however, they each pulled ‘ different ways; some bolted, and 
others seemed inclined to kick over the traces. The Dean double- 
thonged them j the Censor tried to curb Ijiem up tighter; but they 
wouhl not answer to the whip, and reared and plunged fnghtfully. 
Dr. Finney was as much in the dark as to the course which it was 
most for his interest to pursue, after listening to the sentiments of the 
Dean, as he was before his arrival in Oxford. Tiie Dean and two of 
the Tutors were evidently in favour of Sir Ernest Meanwell; he had 
been a good representative, and although tliey allowed that he had made 
a groat mistake in yielding to the popular cry on a subject of such 
vital importance, they quoted the humanum est errare in his favour, 
and resolved to support him, because he belonged to the administra¬ 
tion tliat was in» On the other hand, the Junior Tutors were all for 
Mr. Slowe ,* for he was wealthy, carried weight with him in tlie House, 
he was eighteen stone and a half, talked much and well; but his 
hobby-horse subjects, tlie Church, and education on church principles, 
and was moreover sure of holding office in the administration—was 
out, but almost sure of shortly corning in. As to Lord Purpleton^s 

postscript — each party claimed the-as its staunch supporter, so 

that the poor doctor, not knowing how to act, resolved to ask the 
opinion of Tom Cooke, his scout, who, he was fully aware, was well- 
informed on all University matters. 

Tom, as he put out the dress-suit just before dinner, in reply to 
Finney’s in(|iiiry on which side the majority was likely to vote, shook 
his head, and confessed that he should be sorry to back either party, 
even though the general opinion was tlie odds were in favour of 
the new horse. When Tom liad given this, wluch was the only 
opinion he had to give, he, in his turn, endeavoured to ob^in a little 
information, and lind out how the doctor meant to vote. He might as 
well have tried to find out whieli way the wind would blow that day 
week, for the doctor merely coughed, nodded, or shook his licad. 

“ Meanwell is, I believe, Sir, a great friend of your friend Fitz- 
noodlcby?” said Tom. 

The doctor nodded. * 

“ And Slowe is a great friend of your friend Lord Purpleton ?” 

Another nod. ^ 

“ Ah! I see how it is — don’t promise either party, eh ? perhaps 
not vote at all? If so — take my advice, and leave the ‘’varsity* as 
soon as possible, or your morality will be sedo^ced.” 

The doctor was half inclined to take this advice, and not risk the 
seduction of his morality; but he knew that if he did not vote, he should 
offend both parties, and—ho was invited to dine with the Dean. 

The dinner was remarkably good for an Oxford Don’s dinner, and 
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those only were asked to partake of it who v/ere staunch Meanwellites. 
l)r. Finney, by.implication—for he had given no sign—was supposed 
to be so favourably disposed to their views, that, after his collee, as he 
took his leave, the dean said, “ We may reckon upon your vote, of 
course ? ” The doctor was so confounded, that he nodded his head and 
rushed out of the room. The dean, of course, hooked him. 

On the following day the doctor, after calling upon every man 
whom he knew in tlie University^ to find out the true state of the op¬ 
posing parties, dined with one of the Junior Tutors, who was the leader 
of the Sloweites. So much did he seem to favour the views of tlie 
new candidate — by implication — for he was as guarded as ever — 
that he was booked for a sure vote for Slowe, because he had nodded 
his head when some one said he thought him sure to carry the 
election. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The day of the election arrived, and witli it some of the strangest- 
dressed individuals from remotfe regions that had ever been seen in 
Oxford. Itwas great sport for the young men to see the extraordinarily 
cut coats,oddly shaped hats, and old-fashioned bootsthatwereuncoached 
at the various inns by the public conveyances that came from the 
north and the principality. “ What a set of guys, gigs, or quizzes!” 
were the remarks, accordingly as the remarkers were Etonians, West* 
minsters, or Carthusians. 

It was a curious but a painful sight, to witness men bowed down 
by weight of years and the infirmities of age, meet in the streets or in 
the convocation house, and, after gazing at each other intently with 
their eyes shaded by their hands, exclaim, — “Why, it must be — 
Brown, don’t you recollect Thompson ? ” or, “ Thompson, you cannot have 
forgotten Brown ?” and then to see them grasp each other’s hands, 
and hold tliem as if they would never part again if they could help it; 
and then, after a lengthened inquiry as to their state in life, their 
fortunes and their families, each would reluctantly drop hisold friend’s, 
and turnii^g to a bystander, observe, “ Poor Brown! how very old he 
looks! cannot last long;” or, “ Poor old Thompson I to think what a line 
young man I remember him; and to thinkthat, with his talents, he is 
merely a curate now !” 

It was a curious and a painful sight, and many a tear was shed in 
the convocation house that day, and fell unobserved down the withered 
cheeks, or was silently Sviped away by the hands of those who liad 
met then after a separation of many years, and who were never likely 
to meet ^gain. Some had prospered and were wealthy; others had 
drunk deep of the cup of affliction, and were poor in worldly goods, 
but still rich in the warm affections of the heart. The joy of meeting 
levelled all distinctiona; and the man who had travelled to Oxford in 
his own snug carriage warmly greeted his poorer brotlicr, who had 
been indebted to some charitable parishioner for the means of reaching 
the University, on the outside of a public conveyance. 

It was truly a curious and most painful sight. Doctor Finney’s 
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entrance caused no little stir ; his bulky person and flowing robes over 
his very Archdeaconal-cut clothes, gave rise to the question, “ Who is 
he ? ” The answer — “ The celebrated Dr. Demetriades Finney, of 
Darrington Major and Minor,” would at any other time have given 
him great pleasure. At that moment, however, he was too much en¬ 
gaged with his painful position to dwell upon the celebrity his name 
had obtained. 

He had not made up his mind yette>r whom he should vote ; but as 
he approached the table in his turn, and got a sight of the mode in 
which each person voted — by writing his, name on a long sheet of 
paper, which was covered with another sheet, so that he could not 
sec how his immediate predecessor voted—it gave him courage; and 
as he heard a whisper just before he was admitted within the bar that 
Mr. Swillsby Slowe was eighteen a-hcad of Sir Ernest Meauwell, he 
took up the pen and boldly voted for Lord Fuiqileton’s friend, fully 
confident that his treachery to his friend Fitziioodleby would never be 
discovered. 

He dined with the dean that day; and just as they had sat down 
to table, word was broiiglit in that the*vote8 had been cast up, and tlm 
Vice-Chancellor had announced Mr. Swillsby Slowc the successful 
candidate by a majority of sixty-one. 

The faces of the Meariwcllites were immediately elongated. They 
were afraid that they should be beaten, but never dreamed of being 
so shamefully beaten. 

“ It is very odd,” said the Dean, pausing after he had helped the 
salmon, and pulling out a red pocket-book. I tliought I had calcu¬ 
lated too nicely to be so much deceived : here is* my list — let me see 
— you voted,—and you,—and you, — and you, Dr.Finney, you voted 
for our friend Mean well, of course?” 

All the others said yes, plainly. The doctor seized on a port-wine 
decanter, poured out a large glass, and held it up between the light 
and his face, that the blush which overspread his cheeks, as he nodded 
night be mistaken for the purple glow of the gine. 
has deceived me, certainly — I am lure I rccKoncd very 
accurately, and I know how all our men polled but one. I shall find 
him out an<l expose him. Dr. Finney, a glass of wine,” said the Dean. 

The looks of every one in the party were turned upon the Doctor. 
He felt very red in the face, and very hot and uncomfortable. A smile, 
a very meaning smile, went round ; and instead of accepting the Dean’s 
challenge, the Doctor pretended that he had a fish-bone stuck across 
his epiglottis, and putting his handkerchief* to his mouth, coughed 
violently, and left the room. 

He even went through the farce of sending for a surgeop to ex¬ 
amine Ids throat; and, whilst he was endeavouring to find what was 


affirmatively, i 
“ Some one 


not there, a note was brought in by Tom Cooke from the dean, which 
briefly stated that it was now known who it wai that had pretended to 
favour Sir Ernest Meanwell’s cause, and had voted for his opponent, 


and that the sooner the person who had been guilty of such an act 
explained his conduct or retired into the country, the more agreeable 


it would be to every one of his brother collegians. 
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Dr, Finney took the hint and a postchaise and pair. He returned 
to Great Darr., and waited with no little anxiety the result of his dis¬ 
covered duplicity. Two letters arrived — one from the Honourable 
Arthur Fitznoodleby, simply telling him that*he had acted in such a 
manner that all further acquaintance must be at an end between 
them; the other was from Lord Purpleton, thanking him for voting 
for his friend Mr. Swillsby Slowq; but regretting that in doing so he 
should have broken a sacred promise given to another party. 

Doctor Finney explained; but no further notice was taken of him. 
He was cut by all his aristocratic friends ; and, although he went up 
to London in the season, as usual, he was not called upon to spout on 
a platform or to preach charity sermons. 

This treatment had such an effect upon his temper that when he 
returned to Great Darr. he offended the singers, quarrelled with the 
ringers, and had an action brought against him by the parish clerk. 
His farmers refused to take his tithes; and when he proceeded to take 
it up himself, they sent him notices of actions for trespass if he 
went upon their lands. He did so ; and, as his former profession led 
him to delight in law actions, *he had so much amusement in that 
way that, to use a common phrase, he made the place too hot to hold 
him. 

His diocesan, when appealed to, advised him to absent liimsclf for 
a year or two. He adopted the advice, and was rung out of his 
parish by the men, and hooted and screeched out by the boys and 
women — merely because he had been to vote at an Oxfokd Elec¬ 
tion, 


AN EXPLANATION. 

„ BY ONE OF THE LIVERY. 


Says Blue-and-Buff, to Drab-and-Pink, 
“ IVe heard the hardest word, I think, 
That ever posed me since my teens, 

I wonderVhat As-best-os means!” 

Says Drab-and-Pink, to Blue-and-Buff, 
“ The word is clear, and plain enough, 
It means a Nag wot goes the pace, 

And so as best os wins the race.” 
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OUR FAMILY: 

A DOMESTllc NOVEL. 
BY THE EDITOH- 


CITAPTEIl I. 

WK ARE RORN. 


’riiE dock Struck seven- 

Hut tlie clock was a story-teller; ^for the true time was One, as 
marked by the short hand on the dial. The truth was, our family 
clock — ail old fashioned machine, in a tall mahogany case, and sur¬ 
mounted by three golden balls, as if it had belonged to the TA>mbards 
— was aj>t to chiiric very <'ajiricloiivsly. 

However it struck seven just as my father came down stairs from 
tlui bed-room, rubbing his hamls, and wliistling in a whisper, as his 
custom was when he was well pleased, and walking along the passage 
somewhat more tlian usual on his tiptoes, with a jaunty gait, ho 
stepped into the sitting-room to communicate tlie good news. But 
there was nobody in the parlour except tlie little fairy-like gentleman, 
who walked jauntily to meet him, rubbing his hands, and silently 
whistling, in the old mirror,large circular one, presided over by 
some bronze bird, sacred perhaps to Esculapius, and therefore carry¬ 
ing a gilt bolus, attached by a chain to his beak. 

From the parlour my father went to the surgery : but there 
was nobody there; so he repaired, perforce, for*sympathy into the 
kitchen, where he found the maid, Kezia, sitting on a wooden chair, 
backed close against the whitewashed wall, her hands clasped in her 
lap, and her ai)ron thrown over her head, apparently asleep and 
snoring, but in reality praying half aloud. 

“ Well, Kizzy, it*s all happily over.” 

Kezia jumped up on her legs, and liaving ^knowledgcd, by a bob, 
her master’s presence, inquired eagerly “which*sects 
“ Doublets, Kizzy, doublets. A brace of boys!” 

“What, twins! O, gimini!” exclaimed the overjoyed Kcftia, her 
cheeks for a while glowing both of the sarne^ ^lour. “ And all doing 
well, missis and babes?” ^ ' 

“ Bravely — famously — mother and all! ” * 

“The Lord preserve her!” said Kezia with emphatic fervour — 
“ the Lord preserve her and her progeny,” pronouncing the last word 
so that it would have rhymed with mahogany. 

“Progeny — with a soft muttered my father, who had once 
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been a schoolmaster, and had acquired the habit of correcting “ cake- 
ology.” y 

“ Well, prodge, then,” murmured Kezia, hencheeks again looking, 
but only for a moment, both of a colour.’ For, by' a freak of nature, 
one side of h(;r face, fj‘om h(u* eye to the corner of )icr mouth, was 
blotched with wl\at is called a claret-mark — a largti irregular patch 
of deep crimson, which my fatlu^'r, fond of* odd coincidences, de(dar(^d 
was of the exact sliapc of FJirrida in tlic map. ]5e that as it might, 
her face, except when she hluslied, exhibited a diversity of colour 
quite all(‘gorieal, one side as sanguine us Hope, and the other as 
pallid a.s Fear. 

Now, a elai’ct-mark is generally supposed to be “born with the in¬ 
dividual;” whereas K<'zia attributed her distigurement to a juvenile 
faee-aelj(‘, to relieve which, she lunl applied to the part a hot cabbage- 
Icaf, but gaUiered unluckily from the red jnckling brassica instead of 
the green one, and so by sleeping till niglTt on it, her cheek liad ex¬ 
tracted the colour. An explanation, oflered in perf*eet good faith; 
for Kezia had no personal vanity to propiftate. She had no more 
charms, she knew, than a cat — not any cat, hut our own old shabby 
tabby, with Iier scrubby skin, a wall eye, and a doclccd tail. But in 
moral Beauty — if (‘vor there liad been an annual Book of it — Kezia 
might have had her portrait at full lengtii. 

Her figure and face were of the commonest human clay, cast in 
the plainest mould. Her clumsy fjct and legs, her coarse red arms 
and hands, and dumpy fingers, h<‘r ungainly trunk, and hard features, 
wei’C admirably adapted f*or that rough drudgery to which she un¬ 
sparingly devoted tljcm, as if only fit to be scratelicd, chapped, l)iirut, 
sodden, sprained, frost-bitten, and stuck with splinters. And if 
sometimes her joints .slilleucd, her back ached, ami Ihu* limbs flagged 
under the severity of lH*r labours, w'as it not all f‘or tlic good of that 
family to which she sacrificed In^rself with the fimdal devotion of a 
Highlander to his elan ? In short, she combined in one ungainly 
bumlle of household virtues, all the best qualities of our domestic 
animals and beasts'of burthen — loving and faithful as the dog, strong 
as a horsf., patient as an ass, and^rnperate as a camel. At nineteen 
years of age she had (uigaged herself to my mother as Servant of All 
Work ; and truly, from tliat hour, no kind of labour, hot or cold, wet 
or dry, clean or dirty, had she sliuiined : never inquiring whetluT it 
belonged to her place, hut toiling, a voluntary Slave, in all depart¬ 
ments ; nay, as if herdai)y work wf'rc not enougii, sleep-walking by 
niglit into parlour and kkenen, to clean knives, wash up crockery, dust 
cliairs, or polish tables! 

To A*male servants in general, and to those in particular who 
advertise for small faiiuBes, where a footman is kept, the advent of 
two more children wou|l have been an unwelcome event: perhaps 
equivalent to a warnfng. Not so with Kezia. Could one have looked 
through her homely bosom into her heart, or through her plain 
forehead into her brain, they would have been found rejoicing before¬ 
hand in the double, double toil and trouble of attending on the twins. 
My father’s thoughts^ were turned in the same direction, but with a 
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gravity that put an end to his siib-whistling, and led him, half in jest 
and half in earnest, to moralize aloud. 

“ Two at once, Kizzy, two at once — there will be sharp work for 
us all. Two to nurse — two to suckle—two to wean —two to vac¬ 
cinate (he was sure not to forget that!)—two to pujj to their feet— 
“Bless them !” .ejaculated Kezia. 

“ Two to cut their teeth — two! to have measles, and hooping- 
cough—” " 

“ Poor things ! ” murmured Kezia. 

“ Ay, and what’s worse, two more hacks to clothe; and two more 
bellies to till — and I can’t ride on two horses, and pay two visits at 
once.” 

“ You must double your fees, master.” 

“ No, no, Kizzy, that wo’n’t do. My patients grumble at them 
already.” 

“ Then I’d double their physicking, and order two draughts, and 
two powders, and two boxes of pills, instead of one.” 

“ But how will they like such double drugging, Kizzy—supposing 
that their constitutions arc strong enough to stand it?” 

Kezia was silent. She had thrown out her suggestion for the 
benefit of the family; and beyond that limited circle lier mind never 
revolved. Her sympathies began, and, like Domestic Charity, ended 
at home. Society, and the large family of human kind in general, 
she left to shift for themselves. 

Tlie conversation liaving thus dropped, my father crept up stairs 
again, to see how matters were going on overhead ; wliilst the maid 
proceeded to answer a muflied knock at the front door, followed by an 
attempt to ring the night bell, hut which had been completely dumb¬ 
founded by Kezia with paper and rag. The appellant was Mr. Postle, 
the medical assistant. 

“ A nice niglit for a ride through the Fens,” grumbled the deputy- 
doctor, shaking himself in his great coat, like a wet water-dog, before 
ho followed the maid into the kitchen, where he seated himself in his 
steaming clothes before the lire. • 

“Mr. Postle!” • 

Mr. Postle looked up at the speaker, and saw her hard features 
convulsively struggling into what bore some distant resemblance to a 
smile. 

“ Mr. Postle!” and her voice broke into a sort of hysterical chuckle. 
“ You don’t ask the news ?” , 

“ What news?” 

“ What I Why, there’s an increase of the family!” said Kezia, her 
face crimson on both sides with the domestic triumph, “ We’ve got 
twins!” 

“Humph!” grunted Mr. Postle. “Better one strong one, thar 
two weakly ones.” 

“Weakly!” exclaimed Kezia; “why, 

Our babbies always are.” 

A suppressed laugh caused the assistant and Kezia to look round 
and they beheld, close beside them, the nurse, Mrs. Prideaux. It w» 
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one of her peculiarities that she never shuffled about slipshod, or in 
creaking leather; hut crept along, noiselessly as a ghost, in a pair of 
list mocassins : and thus taking advantage of my father’s visit to the 
hed-chanihcj’, slui Imd descended for a little,change to the kitchen. 

A very superior woman was Mrs. Pi*idcaux: quite the atUmdant 
for an aristocratic invalid, lyiiy^ in down, hcncath an embroidered 
quilt, and on a liiccd piilon\ Alic was never sexm in that slovenly 
disliuhill(', so cliaraeteristic ol‘ fcniahis of her profession ; no, you never 
saw /icr in a slatternly coloured cotton gown, drawn up through the 
pock(d-h()les, and disclosing a greasy nankeen petticoat with ticking 
pockets — nor in a yellow riigiitc^ap, tied over tlui head and i\nder the 
cliiii with a blue and white hirds-eye handkerchief—looking like a 
Hybrid, between a washerwoman aud a watchman. A pure white 
dimity robe, tied with pale green ribands, was her undress. Her per¬ 
sonal adv antages wore very great. Her figure was tall and genteel; 
her features were vSiuall and regular — so different to those dowdy 
Dodu-like creatures, bloated, and ugly as sin, who are commonly 
called “ misses.” Tlien she did not take snuff; nor ever drank gin 
or rum, neat or diluted: a glass of foreign wine or liqueur, or bramly, 
if genuine Cognac, she would accei>t; but beer, never. No one ever 
heard her sniff, or saw her spit, or trim the candl(;-smitf with lier 
fing<3rs. Aud if ever slu; dozed in her chair, as nurses somctim(3s 
must, she never snonnl: but was lady-like even in her sleep. Her 
language was not only fj*oe from vulgarisms and provincialisms, but 
so choice as to be generally described as “ book Kngliah.” You never 
heanl Mrs. Prideaux blcftsing luir stars, or invoking Goody Gracious, 
or asking i^awk to have mercy on her, or asseverating by Jingo. She 
would iiavi; died ere she would have complained of her linos, her 
rheinnatiz, lu^r lumbargo, or tlie moUigrubs. Such broad coarse words 
could uover pass those thin compressed lips. But perhaps the best 
test of her rcfint'd jdirascology was, that though the word was so 
current with motluirs, fathei-s, sisters, brothers, gossips, ami servants 
of both sexes, that it rang in her ears, at least once in every five 
minutes, slie ncvei* said—babby. 

In noK’iing, liowcvcr, was Mrs. Pricleaux more distinguished from 
the sisterliood, than tiie tone of her manners : so affable, yet so digni¬ 
fied— aud above all, that serene self-possession under any circum¬ 
stances, sujiposed to accompany high breeding and noble birth. Thus, 
nobody ev('r saw her flustered, or non-plush’d, or at her wit’s ends, of 
all in a twitter, or naiyous, or ready to jump out of lier skin; but", 
always calm, cool, and correct. She hinted, indeed, tlmt she was a 
reduced gentlewoman, deterred by an independent spirit from nccepf^ . 
ing tbtf assistance of wealthy and titled connexions. In short, she was * 
a superior woman, so superior, that many a calculating visiter wlio 
would have tipped another nurse with a shilling, felt compelled to 
present a half-crown* if not a whole one to Mrs. Prideaux, and even 
then with some anxiety as to her reception of the offering. 

Such was the prepossessing person, whose presence notwithstanding 
was so unwelcome to the medical assistant, that her appearance in the 
kitchen seemed the signal for his departure. He rose up instantly 
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from his chair, but halted a moment to ask Kezia if there had been 
any applications at the surgery in his absence. ^ 

“Yes, tlie boy from the curate’s, for some more’fef the paradoxical 
lozenges: he says he can’t preach without em.” 

“ rarcgorical. 'Well ?” 

“ And widow Wakeman with a cctplaint- 

“Ah! in her hip.” I 

“ No, in her mouth, that she have tried the Scouring Drops, and 
they won’t clean marble.” « 

“I should think not — they’re for sheep. Well?” 

“ Only a prtjscription to make up. Pulv. something — aqua, some¬ 
thing— summon’d, and cockleary.” 

“ Any thing else?” 

“ O yes, a message from the great house about the Brazen mon¬ 


key.” 

“Curse the Brazil monkey!” and snatching up a candle, Mr.Postle 
yavvn(Ml a good night apiece to the females, and with half-closed eyes 
stumbled off to bed. • 

“ A-quick-tempered person,” observed Mrs. Prideaux, as Soon as the 
subject ol' her comment was beyond earshot. 

“ Yes, rather cal()ri(i,” she meant choleric. As an exception to her 
simple habits Kezia was fond of hard words, perhaps because they 
were hard, just as she liked hard work. 

“Well, K(‘zia, you observed the clock?” 

“ The clock, Ma’am?” 


“ Yes. The precise date of birth is of vast importance to human 


destiny.” 

“O, for their fortune telling! I never thought of it — never!” 
And the. shocked Ktizia began to heap on herself, and her sieve of a 
head, the most bitter re.proacliCvS. 

“No matter,” said the nurse. “I did mark the time exactly.” 
And as she spoke she drew from her bosom, and gazed at, a hand¬ 
some enamelled watch, with a gold dial, and a hand that mai’ked the 
seconds. > 

“ You are awai*e that one of tlie twin infants was born before, and 
the other after, the iiour of midnight?” 

“No, really!” exclaimed Kezia, her dull eyes brightening at the 
prospect of a double festival. “Why then, there will bo two cele¬ 
brated birthdays!” 

“ The natal hour involves matters of much deeper importance than 
the keeping of birth days,” replied the nurse, with a startling solem¬ 
nity of tone and manner. “ Jiook here, Kezia,” and returning the 
watch to her bosom, she drew forth a little blue morocco pocket-book, 
from which she extracted a paper inscribed with various signs and a 
diagram. “ Do you know what tliis is?” ' 

“ I suppose,” said Kezia, turning the paper upside down, after liaving 
looked at it in every other direction, “ it is some of Harry O’Griffis’s 
characters.” 

“ Not precisely hiei’oglyphics,” said the nurse. “ It is a scheme 
for casting nativities. 8ce, here are the Twelve Houses, — the first, 
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the House of Life; the second, of Riches ; the third, of Brethren ; 
the fourth, of Parents *, the fifth, of Children; the sixth, of ITcalth ; 
the seventh, of Marriage; the eighth, of Dpath; the ninth, of Reli¬ 
gion ; the tenth, of Dignities; the eleventh, of Friends; and, the 
twelfth, of Enemies.” 

“ And in which of those housesfwere our two dear babbies born ? ” 
eagerly asked Kezia. \ 

Mrs. Pridcaux looked grave, sighed, and shook her head so 
ominously, that Kezia tun;^ed as pale as marble, her very claret-mark 
fading into a scarcely perceptible tinge of pink. 

“ Don’t say it — don’t say it I ” she stammered, while the big tears 
gathered in her eyes : “What! cut off precockshiously like blighted 
spring buds! ” 

“ I did not say death,” replied the nurse. But there are other 
malignant signs and sinister aspects, that foretel misfortunes of another 
kind — for instance, poverty. But hush-” and she held up a warn¬ 

ing forefinger whilst her voice subsided into a whisper. 

“ I hear your master. Leavd your door ajar, and 1 will come to 
you presently in your own room.” So saying, she rose and glided 
spectre-like from the kitchen — where she left Kezia staring through 
a haze, damp as a Scotch mist, at a vision of two little half-naked 
and half-famished babes turning away, loatbingly, from a dose of 
parish gruel, administered by a pauper nurse, with a work-house 
spoon. 

CHAPTER II. 

OUU nOROSCOl’E. 

A LONG hour had worn away, and still Kezia sate in her attic with 
the door ajar, anxiously expecting the promised visit from the myste¬ 
rious nurse. Too excited to sleep, she had not undressed, but setting 
up a rushlight, seated herself on the bed, and gave full scope to her 
foreboding fancies,, till all the round bright spots, projected from 
the night ^hade on the walls and ceiling, appeared like so many evil 
planets portending misfortunes to the new-born. PVom these reveries 
she was roused by a very low, but very audible whisper, every syllable 
deaf and distinct as the sound of a bell. 

“ Whose room is that in front ? ” 

“ Mr. Postlc’s.” 

“ Can he overhear us'throughthe partition?” 

“ No, not a word.” 

“ You lire certain of it?” 

“ Yes, I have tried it.” 

“ Very good,” And Mrs. Prideaux having first carefully closed the 
door, seated herself boside the other female on the bed. I have left 
the mother and her lovely twins in a sound sleep.” 

“ The little cherubs I ” exclaimed Kezia. “ And must they, will 
they, sink so low in the world, poor things! Are they unrevocably 
marked out for such unprosperous fortunes in life?” 

“ They must — they will — they are. Listen Kezia ! I have not 
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been many days, not many hours under this roof; butfjmy art tells 
me that the wolf already has more than looked in at the door—that 
the master of this house knows, by experience, the bitter trials of a 
poor professional man — the difficulties, the cruel difficulties, of one 
who has to keep up a respectable appearance with very limited 
means.” 4 

“ Tiio Lord knows wc have !” eKolaimcd Kc;sia, quite thrown off 
her guard. “ The struggles wc have had to keep up our gcnteelity! 
The sliifts we have been obligated to make—as well as our neighbours,” 
she added Jiastily, and not without a twinge of mortificatiou at having 
let down the fairiily by her disclosim^s. 

“ I understand you,” said Mrs. Ihddeaux, with a series of significant 
little nods. “ llaiTassod, worried to death, for the means to meet the 
tradesmen’s hills, or to take up overdue acceptances. 1 know it all. 
The best ciiiiia, and linen parted with to Iielp to make up a sum 
(JCczia uttered a low inward groan), the plate in pledge (another moan 
from Kezia), and the head of the family even obliged to absent him¬ 
self, to avoid personal arrest.” • 

“ Slio is a witch, sure enough,” said Kezia to lierself. “ She knows 
about tlic baileys.” 

“ Yes — there liavo been shcrilf’s officers in this very house,” eon- 
timied llie, nurse, as if reading the .secret thouglit of the other. “Nor 
are the circumsiancesof your master much mended even at the present 
time,”— and she lixi*d lier dark eyes on the pale blue ones, that 
seemed to cont?*a<'t under tlich* gaze like tlie feline oi*gan under (excess 

of light_“ at this nioimmt, wlieii there are not six bottles of wliat, 

by courtesy, we will call .slierry, in his cellar, nor as many guineas in 
his bureau.” 


“ Why, as to llui wine,” stammered Kezia, “ wc have hud com¬ 
pany lately, and I would not'answer for a whole dozim ; but as regards 
the p(;eunory, I feel sure—I know—I'm positive there’s nigii a. score 
of goUhm guineas in tlie house, at this bles.s<*d moment—lot alone the 
silvei* and flic copper.” ^ 

“ Your own, perhaps?” 

Kezia’s face seemed suddenly .suffused all over with claret, and felt as 
hot too as if the wine had been mulled, at being thus caught out in 
an equivocation, invented purely for the credit of the family. 

“ In a word,” said tlie nurse, “ your master is a needy man; and 
the addition of two children to his burthens will hardly improve his 
finances.” * ^ 


“ 15ut our practice may increase,” said Kezia. “ Wc may iiave 
money left to us in a legacy—or win a grand jirize in the loyery.” 

“ I wisli it was on tluj horoscope,” said Hfrs. rrideaux, looking up 
at the ceiling, as if appealing through it to the planetary bodies. 
‘^^But the stars say otherwise. Rash specuhilvins — heavy losses by 
bad debts—and a ruinous Chancery suit, as indicated by the presence 
of Saturn in the twedfth house.” 

“ Satan! ” ejaculated Kezia, with a visible shudder. “ If he^s in 
the house, thcrcll be chancery suits no doubt, for he is in league 
they say with all the lawyers, from the judges down to the ’turneys.” 
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“ And with litigation,” said the nurse, “ will come rags and poverty, 
ay, down to tlie second and tl)ii*d generations.” 

“ What, common begging — IVojn door to door?” 

“ Alas, yes — mendicity and pauperism.” 

“Never’” said Kezia, with energy, starting up from the bed, 
and liolding forth lier clumsy co/rse hands, with their l uddy digits, 
like two bunches of radishes to tqmpt a purchaser—“ Never! whilst 
I can work with these ten fingers!” 

“ Of course not, my wqytliy creature, only don’t bo quite so vehe¬ 
ment—of course not. And, as far as my own humble means extend, 
you shall not want my poor co-operation. I have already devoted 
my nursing fee and perquisites, whatever may be the amount, to¬ 
wards a scheme that will help to secure tl»c little innocents from 
absolute want. There is a society, a sort of masonic society of be¬ 
nevolent individuals, privately established for the endowment (d* such 
unfortunate little mortals. For a sjiiall sum at the birth of a chihi, 
they undertake to pay liim, after a certain age, a yearly annuity in 
proportion to the original deprtsit — a heavenly plan, demised by a 
few real practical Christians, who delight in doing good by stealth; and 
especially to such forlorn beings as are born under the influence of 
a malignant star. Now the year that threatens our dear darling twins 
is the seventh; a tender age, Kezia, to be left to the charity of the 
wide world! ” 

Poor Kezia turned as white as ashes; and for some minutes sate 
speechless, wrilliiiig her body and wringing her hands, us if to wring 
her huger ends. At last, in a faltering voice, she iiiquij’cd 
how much seventeen guineas would grow into, ])er annum, in seven 
years, 

“ Why, let me see; ” and Mrs. Prideaux began to calculate by the 
Jielp of a ihassivc silver pencil-cascand her tablets; “ seventeen guineas, 
for seven yciars, with interest — and interest ujjon interest — simple 
and compound — with the bonus, added by the society—wliy, it 
would positively be a little fortune — a good twenty pounds a year — 
enough at ^any rate to secure one, or even two persons, from absolute 
starvation.*^ 

Kezia made no reply, but darted off to a large iron-bound trunk 
wliich she unlo(;kcd, and then drew Irom it a little round wooden box, 
the construction of wliich, every one who has swallowed Ching’s worm 
medicine, so celebrated some thirty or forty years ago, will very 
readily remember. Unscrewing one half of this box with a shrill 
screeching sound, that jarred the nerves of Mrs. Prideaux, and set 
all her sn?all white teeth on edge, Kezia poured into her own lap, from a 
compartment formerly occupied by oval white lozenges, ten full weight 
guineas of the coiniigc of King George the Third j then turning the 
box, and opening the opposite lialf, with a similar skreek, and a fresh 
shock to the nerves and teeth of the genteel nurse, she emptied from 
the division, once filled with oval hrown lozenges, eight half guineas, 
and nine seven shilling pieces, in all, seventeen guineas, the sum total 
of her hoarded savings since she had been at service. 

“ 'riien, take them,” she said, holding out her a})roii by the corners, 
with the precious glittering contents, towards tlic nurse. 
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Bless you—bless you, for a true Samaritan! ” replied Mrs. Prideaux, 
passing her hand lightly across her eyelashes — whilst something like 
a tear glistened upon one of her lingers, but the radiance came from 
a brilliant ring. ** I will add this bauble to the stock,” said the nurse, 
drawing it off, and throwing it into Kezia’s apron. “ But, my good 
girl, 1 am afraid you have contributed your all. You ought to con¬ 
sider yourself a little — you may pc ill—-or out of place. At any 
rate, reserve a trifle against a rainy day.” 

No, no — don^t consider me — take it» all — all, every penny of 
it,” sobbed Kezia. “ The poor dear innocents ! they are as wel¬ 
come to it as my own little ones — at least, if 1 had any.” 

To be sure it is for them^ — one, two, three,” said the nur.se, 
c<miitiiig tlie pieces separately into a stout green silk purse with gilt 
rings : “seventeen guineas (jxactly. With my own poor mite, and 
tlic ring, .say twenty, or flve and twenty, to he invested for tlie dear 
twins in tlic Benevolent Endowment Society, for children horn under 
Malignant Planets.” 

“ Oh! I do wish,” exclaimed Kezia, with the abruptness of a 
sudden insi)irutioi), “I do wish I knew the fortune-teller that prophe¬ 
sies for Moore’s Almanack ! ” 

The nurse turned her keen dark eyes on the spcakei*, and for a 
minute regarded lier, as if, in the popular phrase, she would liave 
looked her through and througli. But the scrutiny satisfied her; for 
she said in a calm tone, that the name in question w'us very well 
known, as Francis Moore, physi<;ian. 

“ But people say,” objected Kezia, “ that Francis Moore is only 
his alihi,” she meant, alias. 

“ It is not her name,” replied Mi’s. Prideaux, wdth a marked staccato 
emphasis on the negative and the pronoun. “ liut that is a secret. And 
now, mark me, Kezia—not a syllable of this matter to any one, and 
least of all to the parents. The troubles we know are burthensome 
enough to hear, without an insight into futurity. And to foresee such 
a melancholy prospect 2 ^redestiued to the offspring of their own loins.” 

“Oh! not for the world!” exclaimed Kezia, elasinngJicr hands 
togctlier. “ It would kill them outright — it would break both their 
hearts 1 As for me, it dop’t signify. I’m used to fretting. Oh ! if 
you knew the wretched sleeifless hours I’ve enjoyed, night after night, 
when master was in his commercial crisuscs. with unaccommodating 
hills — he’d liave had that money long and long ago, if I liatl had the 
courage to offer it to him, but he’s as proud on sojue points as Lucifer. 
And, to be sure, we’ve not been reduced more tlian our betters, per¬ 
haps, at a chance time, when they could not get in their routs — or 
the steward absconded with them — or the stocks fell suddenly — or 
the hank was short of cash for the dividends, or the key of the bu¬ 
reau —” » 

She stopped short, for Mrs. Prideaux had vanished. So after an 
exclamation of surprise, and a thoughtful turn or two up and down 
her chamber, the devoted Kezia threw herself on her knees beside 
tlie bed, and prayed fervently for her master, her mistress, and the 
dear little progeny, till in that devout posture she fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER HI. 
WE AUE named* 


It is assuredly a mercy for hur^ankind that we are born into this 
world of folly as we are, mere purbliiul, sprawling, oystcrly sfjuabs, 
with no more nous than a polypus,'instead of coining into it with our 
wits ready sharpened, and wide awake as young weasels 1 Abo^ c all, 
it is providential tliat we arc so much more accessible to lacluyinose 
tlian ludicrous impressions; more prone to tears, squalliiigs, sobs, 
sighs, and blubberings, than to broad grins or crowing like clian- 
tieleer. For, while at a royal or imperial establishnumt, one h’oul 
has generally been deemed sulfieicnt; at the court of a Lilli[»utian In¬ 
fant or Infanta, it seems to be held indispensable that every person 
who enters the presence must play the zany or buffoon, and act, talk, 
sing, cut, and pull, such antics, gibbi'risli, nonsense, capers, ami gri- 
mac(;s, that nine tcntlis of the brw^d of babies, if their faiiciovS were at 
all ticklesoinc, must needs <lic of I'uptured splcmi, burston bl(H)d- 
vesscls, split sides, or shattered diapliragiiis. Y(‘s, nine tcntlis of the 
species would go olf in a guffaw, lik(j the ancient wdio lost his bn^ath 
in a cachiunation, at vsccing an ass eating ligs. For truly that donkey 
was nothing to the donkeys, nor his freak worth one of his figs, com¬ 
pared to the farcicalities exhibited by those lie and she animals who 
congregate around the cots and cradles of the nursery. 

Thus, had our own little vacant goggle eyes at all appreciated, or 
our ignorant sealed ears at all coni])rciiemled, tlic absurdities that 
were perpetrated, said and sung, daily and liourly, helbrc and around 
us, my 'Pwin-Brotlior and myself must inevitably, in the first wci*k, 
have cliokcd in our pap, ami died, strangled in convulsion fils of 
inextinguishable laughter, or perhaps jaw-locked by a collapse of the 
overstrained risible muscles. 

It would have becQ quite enough to shatter the tender lungs and 
midrift’ of a precocious humourist, to have only seen that ungainly 
figure whiclii so constantly Imiig over us, with that strange vai‘icgatt:d 
face, grotesquely puckering, twisting, screwing its refractory features 
to ])roduce such indescribable cacklings, clnicklings, andchirrupi)ings; 
— to have heard her drilling that impraciticablc ])cacoeky voice, with 
its rebellious falsetto, and all its mazy wanderings, from nasal to gut¬ 
tural, from guttural to ‘pectoral, and even to ventral, with all its 
involuntary qtiayerings, gugglirigs, and gratings,—into a soothing 
lullaby, or cradle hymn. It must have asphyxiated an infant, with 
any turn lor the comic, to have seen and heard that lo-Uke creature 
with her pied red and white face, lowing — 


“ Ttfere’s no ox a-ncar thy bed 

or that astounding flourish of tune, accompanied by an appropriate 
brandishing of the mottled upper limbs, with which she warbled — 

“ ’Tis thy Kizzy sits beside thee, 

^ And her harms shall be thy guard.” 
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It was ten thousand mercies, I say, that the stolid gravity of baby¬ 
hood was proof against such sounds and spectacles: not to forget that 
domestic conclave, with its notable debate as to the names to be given 
to us in our baptism. 

“ For my own part,” said my mother, enthroned in a huge dimity 
covered easy chair, “ 1 should likt] some sort of names we arc ac¬ 
customed to couple together, so as .to make them out for a pair of 
twins. 

“Nothing more easy,” said my fathe^\ “There’s Castor and 
Pollux.” ; 

“ Was Castor the inventor of castor oil,” inquired my mother, in 
the very simplicity of her heart. 

“ Why, not exactly,” rc|)Ued my father, tsuddenly rubbing his nose 
as if something had tickled him. “ He was invented himself.” An 
answer, by tlie way, which served my other parent as a riddle for the 
rest of the day. 

“ And what was their persuasion ? ” 

“ Heathen, of course.” • 

“ Then they shall never stand sponsors for children of mine,” said 
my mother, whose religious sentiments were strictly orthodox. “ But 
arc there no other twin brothers celebrated in history?” 

“ Yes,” replied my father. “ Valentine and Orson.” 

“Why one — one — one of them,” exclaimed Kezia, stuttering in . 
her eagerness — “one of them was a savage, like Peter the Wild Boy, 
and sucked a she-bearl” 

“ Then tkei/ won’t do,” said my mother, in a to.ie of great decision. 

“And Romulus and Remus are equally ineligible,” said my father, 

“ for they were suckled by a shc-wolf.” 

“Bless me!” exclaimed my mothei’, lifting up her hands, “the 
ferocious beasts in those days must have been much tamer and gentler 
than in ours. I should be sorry to trust flesh and blood of mine to 
such succcdancums for wet-nurses.” 

“And what would he your choice, Kizzy?” inquired my father, 
turning towards the maid of all work, who, by way of employing both 
hands and feW, liad voliintecired to rock the cradle, whilst 5ie worked 
at the duplicate baby-linen, so unexpectedly required. 

“ Why then,” said Kezia, rising up to give more weight to the re¬ 
commendation, “ if that precious pair of infants was mine, I’d 
christen them Jachin and Boaz.” 

“ Thi^ pillars of the temple”—said my father. “But suppose, 
Kizzy, the boys chose to go into the army and navy ? ” 

“ Tlicy would fight none the worse,” said Kezia, reddenipg, “ for 
having Bible names! ” 

“ Nor better,” .said my father, sotto voce. “ And now, perhaps 
Mrs. Prideaux will favour us with her opinion ^ ” 

“But the genteel nurse, with a sweet smile, and in her silvery voice, 
declined advising in such a delicate matter ; only hinting, as regarded 
her private taste, that she preferred the select and euphonious, as a 
prefix. Her own son was named Algernon Marmaduke Prideaux. 

“ Perhaps,” said my father, leaning his head thoughtfully on one 
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side, and scratcdiing his e«^, “ perhaps Postle could suggest some¬ 
thing. Ilis head’s like an Encyclopedia.” 

“ He have,” said Kezia, susj)ending for a moment her needlework 
and the rocking of the cradle. ‘‘ He’s for Demon and Pithy.” 

“ For wliat!!! ” exclaimed my mother,- 

“ Demon and Pithy.” f 

“ Phoo, plioo—Damon and Pythias,” said my father, ‘‘famous 
for their friendsliip, like David an<i Jonathan, in tlie crassical times.” 

“ Then they ’re heathens,^too,” said my mother, “ and wo’n’t do for 
godfathers to little Christians.” 

A dead pause ensued for some minutes, during which nothing 
was audible but my iathcr’s ghost of a whistje, and the gentle croak, 


creak, of the wicker cradle. 


The expression of my inolher’s face, in 


tlie meantime, change<l every moment for the worse; I’roin puzzled to 
anxious, from anxious to fretful. f 

“ Well, 1 do wish,” she exclaimed at last, just at the tail of a long 
sigh, “ 1 do wish, George, that you would think of some nanui for 
our twins. For, of course, you iion’t wish them to grow ut) anony¬ 


mous like Tobit’s dog! ” 

“ Of course not,” replied my father. “ But 1 caju^jhit on only 
one more suggestion. Supposing the infants to be rehiarkably hue 
ones — ” 


“ And so they are!” put in Kezia. 

“And of an uncommon size for twins-” 


“ They’re perfect Ilerculuses,” cried Kezia. 

“ What think you of Gog and IV^agog ?” 

“Fiddle and fiddlestick!” exclaimed my mother in great indigna¬ 
tion. “ Bui I hclievc you would joke on your death-bed.” 

“ Rabelais did,” said iny father. “ But come,” he added in his 
genuine serious voice, for he had two, a real and a sham Ahraliaui 
one, “ it is my decuded opinion that we could not do la^ttcr than to 
nam(‘ the children after your brother.* He is wealthy, and a bachelor ; 
and it might be to the advant^e of the boys to pay him the com¬ 
pliment.” ^ 

“ 1 have thought of that too,” said my mother. “ Bulimy brother 
doesn’t shorten well. Jinkins Rumbold is well 'enough; but you 
wouldn’t like to hear me, when I wanted the children, calling for eJin 
and Rum.” 


“ Pshaw !” said my father, “ I am philosopher enough toj^ar that 
for the chance of a thumH)ing legacy to our sons.” 

The genteel nurse, Mrs. Prideaux, backing this worldly policy of 
iny fathej’’s with a few emphatic words, my mother concurred; ami, 
accordingly, it was decided that we should be called after Jinkins 
Rumbold; the Jinkins being assigned to my twin brother, the first¬ 
born, and the Rumbold to my “ crying self.” 

It is usual, however, in dedicating tvrdrks, whether of Art or Nature, 
in one or two volumes, to ask previously the permission of the dedi¬ 
catee. To obtain this consent, it was'it^cessary to write to our God¬ 
father Elect: and accordingly my fatlier .jctired to tlie parlour, aud 
seated himself, on epistolary deeds intent, at the old escrutoiru. But 

' y 
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my parent was an iniliffcrcnt letter-writer at the best; and the task 
was even more perplexing than such labours usually are. His bro¬ 
ther-in-law was a formalist of the old school; an antiquarian in dress, 
speech, manners, sentiments, ainl prejudices, whom it would not be 
prudent to address in tlie current and familiar style of the day. Th(i 
iHiquest, besides, involved delicate ^considerations, as difficult to touch 
safely, as impossible td avoid. In tliis extremity, after spoiling a 
dozen sheets of paper and as maAy pens, my*father had njcourse, as 
usual, to IMr. Postle, who came, characteristically at his summons, 
with a graduated glass in one hand, and*a bottle of vitriolie acid in 
tfie (xther. It was indeed one of his merits, that he hlontilicd himself, 
soul attd body, with his business : so much so, that he, \vas reported 
to hav(^ goiu; to an evening party with his hanilkerchief scented with 
spirits of eamphor. 

IVfr. Postle,” said myfatlior, “I want your opinion on a new case. 
Suppose a rich old liunks of a bachelor uncle, whom you wished to 
stand godlathcr to your twins, what would be your mode of treat¬ 
ment, by way of applieation to himi” 

Tile assistant, thus ealled in to consultation, at once addressed him¬ 
self, seriously, to the coiishleration of the case. Hut in vain he stared 
at the ILsculapias bronze birtl with tlic gilt bolus suspended from its 
beak, and from tlic bird, at.tlu} framed sampler, and Ihem^e to the 
water-colour \ iew of some landscape in Wales, and then at the stidfcd 
woodpeekei’, and in turn at ea(?h of the black prolihjs th.at Ihluked the 
mirror. 'J'liere was no inspiration in any of tlieni. At last he spoke. 

“ If it’s all the same to yon, sir, J tliijik if we were to adjourn to 
the sin’gory, I could make up my mind on tlie subjcict. Like the au¬ 
thors, Avho write best, as 1 have heard, in th(*ir libraries, with their 
books about tbe.m, my id(;as are always most confliient, wlxui, in look¬ 
ing Ibr tlicm, niy «‘yes rest on tlie drawers, and bottles, axid gallipots. 
It’s an idiosyncras}”, 1 beli(ive, hut so it is.” 

“ So he it,” said niy fatbeiK gatliering up his rough composing 
<lrafts, and huriying, with Posfle at^s heels, into the surgery, where 
he established liimself at tlie desk. V\m assistant in the mean time 
took a deliBferatc survey of all the wooden earthenware, jfiul glass rc- 
|)ositorics for driig^, acid, salt, bitter, or saccharine; liquid, solid, or 
in powder. 

“ Now Jken, Postle,” said iny fatlifr, “ how would you set to work 
to aska rich old curmudgeon to stand sponsor to your clilldreu?” 

“ >^^,-.thcn, sir,” replied Postle, “in the? first place, 1 would dis¬ 
claim all idea of drawing upon him”—(and he glanced at a great 
bottle ap])arcntly filled with green tinsel, but iuarkc<I “caiitluirides”) 
—■ “ or of bhseding him. Next I would throw in gentle stimulants, 
such as an appeal to family pride, and reminding him of your matri¬ 
monial mixture. Tlien I would exhibit the l^xbies — in as pleasant a 
vehicle as possible—flavoured, as it were, with cinnamon”—(he 
looked hard at a particular drawer)—“and scented witli rose water. 
As sweet as honey ”—(he got tliat lant from a large white jar)—and 
as lively as leecdios.” (lie owed that comparison to a great fact on 
the counter.) 
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Very good,” said my father. 

“ After that,” continued Mr. Postlc, “I would recommend change 
of air and exercise, namely, by coming down to the christening: with 
an uni'ostricted diet. 1 would also promish to make up a spare bed 
for In'm, according to the best prescriptions ; with a draught of some- 
thing comforting to lie taken the' last tiling at night. S«ay, diluted 
alcohol, sweetened with sugar. i\dd a little essential oil of flummery; 
and in case of refusal, liint at a mdrtilication.” 

“(/a})ital! — Excellent exclaimed my father. And on this me¬ 
dical model lie actually constructed a letter, before dinner time, which 
miglit otherwise have puzzled him for a week ! 

CIUPTEE IV. 

Tiik bed in the spare bed-room had been aired for my father; who 
b(‘tw(’cn his attemlaiiee on my mother, and another lady in the same 
pri'dicanicnt, had never been out of his c.lotlics for three successive 
nights. But the time for repo^ had arrived at last; he undressed 
hastily, and was standing in his niglit-gown and night-cap, his band, 
with tlic extinguisher just hovering over the candle, when he heard, 
or thought he licard, his name called from without. lie stopped his 
hand and listened — not a sound. It Jiad been only the moaning of 
the wind, or the creaking of the great poplar at the end of the house; 
and the hollow cone was again descending over the flame wlien his 
name was shouted out in a peremptory tone by somebody close under 
the window. There could be no mistake. Witli a deep sigh he put 
down the extinguisher — opened the casement, and put forth his head. 
Through the gloom he could just perceive the dark figure of a man on 
horseback. 

“ Who is there ?” 

Why tjic devil,” grumbled the fellow, “ have you muffled the 
night-bell ?t;l’vo rung a dozen times.”* 

“Why?” — replied my fathS—“why, because my mistress is 
confined.” ^ 

“ 1 Avish' mine was,” growled the man, “ in a madhoflfe. You’re 
wanted.” 

“ 'i’o-night?” 

“ Yes : I’m sent express for you. You’re to come directly.” 

» AVhere ?” 

“ At the great house fo be sure.” 

“ IJilJl, riJ come — or at any rate Mr. Postle-!* 

‘•flo ~ryou must come yourself.” 

My father groaned in spirit, and shuddered as if suddenly struck 
to the lungs by the night-air. 

“ Who is ill?” he asled; “ is it Prince George?” 

“No — it’s the little”—the rest was lost in the sound of the 
horse’s heels as the messenger turned and rode off. 

My father closed the casement with a slam that nearly broke the 
jingling glass; and for some minutes stood ruefully looking from the 
candle to the bed, and from the bed to the chair with his clothes. 
But there was no remedy; with his rapidly increasing family he could 
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not afford to slight a patient at the great house. So he plucked off 
liis nightcap, threw it on the floor, and with both hands harrowed and 
raked at his hair, till every drowsy organ under it was thoroughly 
wakened up ; tlien he dressed hastily, crept down stairs, wisped a 
bandana round his throat, struggled into his great coat, thrust on his 
worst hat, and, pocketing the door-key, stepped forth into the dai'k, 
damp, ehill air. lie thought \ui never felt so uncomfortable a night 
in his life, or encountered worse wl^ather ; but he thought a mistake. 
I fe had met with inferior rpiaiitiea by fifty degrees. However there 
were disagreeables enough, wind and fog,*and liis road lay for Iialf a 
mile on the border of a Lincolnsliire river, and through a dreary neigh¬ 
bourhood, —for out of ilolhind or Fland(3rH, tluirewas not such another 
village, so low and flat, with so much water, running and stagnant, 
in canals and ditches, amidst swampy fields growing the plant cannabis, 
or hemp — or with so many windmills, and bulrushes, and long rows 
of slanted ^villows, relieved here and tliere by an aspen, that seemed 
shivering with the ague. On he went, yawning and stumbling, past 
tlH3 lo(3k, and over the bridge, and j^long by the row of low cottages, 
all as dark as death except one, and tliat was as dark as death too, in 
sjiitc of its solitary bright window. For the doctor stopped as he 
went by to peep in at the narrow panes, and saw one of those sights of 
misery, that the tye of I*rovidencc, a parish doctor, a clergyman occa¬ 
sionally, and a parliamentary commissioner still more rarely, have to 
look upon. On the bed, if bed it might be called, for it was a mere 
heap of straw, matting, rushes, and rags, covered by a tattered rug, 
sat the mother, I’ocking herself to and fro, over the dead child, 
wasted to a skeleton, that was lying stark across licr lap. Beside her 
•sat her linsband, staring steadfastly, stupid witl| grief at the flame of 
Ine riislilight, liis hollow cheeks showing ycllolv, even by the candle 
light, fi'oni recent jaundice. Neither moved their lips. On the floor 
lay an emply phial, with tlic untasted medicine beside it in a broken 
t(‘a-cnp; there was a little greeji rush basket near the motlier’s feet, 
with a few fud(;d Imttcr-cups— the last toys. My father saw no more, 
for the light tliat had been flickering suddenly went out, and added 
Darkness to Sorrow and Sikmoo. • 

111 spite of his medical aefjuaintance with similar scenes of wretched¬ 
ness, lie was shocked at this startling increase of desolation ; and for 
a moment was tempted to step in and oifer a few words of consolation 
to the alflictcd con[)le. But before his hand touched th<j latch, reflec*- 
tioii reiniud(‘d him from his (‘Xpcricnce, hum ineflicacious such verbal 
comfort had ever been with the poor, except from sympathisers of their 
own condition. In the emphatic words of one of his pauper patients, 
“ When a poor man or woman, as low down in life as m/self, talks 
to me about heaven above, it sounds as sweet-like as a promise of 
going back some day to my birth-place, and my father’s house, the 
home of my childliood; but when rich people speak to me of heaven, 
it sounds like saying, now you *re old and worn out, and sick, and 
past work, and come to x*ags, and beggary, and starvation, there’s 
Jieaven for you—just as they say to one, at the last pinch of poverty 
— by way of comforting — there’s the parish.” 

So my father sighed and walked on : those two wretched, sickly, 
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soiTow-stri(^lven f'ju’0.s, and tlie dead one, seeming to flasli fitfully upon 
liim out of tlie darkness, as tliey had appeared and vanished again hy 
the light of the Itiekering candle. And with this picture of lumiaTi 
niiscry in his mind’s eye, he arrived at the Great House: and .still 
carrying the dolorous images on his retina, across the marble hall, and 
up the painted staircase, and tlu’ough the handsome antechamber, 
Ht(‘pped with it, still vivid, into the luxurious drlSfr^ing-room, that pre¬ 
sented a new and very ditfenmt sc3nc of distress. 

On li<n* knees, he.side tlie superb vSofa, was the weeping lady of the 
mansion, bending over the little creature that lay shivering on tlie 
eliintz e\isl\iou, witli its arms hugging its own diminutive body, and 
the knees drawn up to the chest. Its dark almond-shaped eyes rollc'd 
r(‘stlessly to and fro : its tiny mouth seemed puckered up by sufl<.‘r- 
ing, and its clieeks and forehead were deeply wrinkled, as if by pre¬ 
mature old age. The nurse, a young woman, was in att<nidancc, so 
<*xhaustcJ by watching that she was dosing on licr fe<}t. 

As luy father advanced into the room, he (;ould distinguish the low 
nmaniiig of the afilieted lady, intermixed with all those, fond doting 
epithets whieli a devoted motli(;r lavislies on her sick child, 'riie 
moment she Ix'camc aware of his ])rcsonce .she sprang up, with a 
slight hysterical sliriek, and ninning to meet him, exclnim(*d, 

“ Oh! doctor, I am so glad yon are come! I have, been in agonies ! 
My poor dear darling, Florio, is ill — going — dying;” and she 
sobbed aloud, and buried her face in her hundk(‘rc*hicf. 

JMy father hastily stepped jiast licr, to the sofa, to look at the 
patient: and, at the risk of bursting, suppressed an oath that tingled 
at tlic very tip of his tongue. A *iiiigle glance hud filled up tlie 
liiatus ill the groom’s communication — the sufT'ercr was a little 
llrazilian monkey. 

My father's surprise was equal to his disgust, aggravated as it was 
hy a vivid remembrance of the domestic distress he had so recently 
witnessed tliroiigh tlio cottage window. His head, filled with that 
human b(n‘eavemcnt, he liad totally forgotten the circumstance that 
once before he had been summoned to the Great IIqusc on a similar 
errand—te prescribe for a sick lap-dog, named aftci* an illustrious 
personage, at that time very popular, as IViiicc George. But tlic 
whispers of IVudcnee stifled the promptings of Indignation, reminding 
him, just in time, that he was a poor country practitioner, the father, 
within the last eight and forty hours, of a pair of twins. Accord-, 
ingly he proceeded witJi,all gravity to feel the pulse and examine the 
skin of the dwarf animal; laying his liand on the che.st to estimate 
the action of the heart; and even asccrtaining,^t the expense of a 
small bitf;, the state of the tongue. 

The weeping lady in the meantime looked on with intense anxiety, 
uttering incoherent ejaculations, and putting questions with unan¬ 
swerable rapidity. “(Mi, the darling!—my precioUvS pet! — is he hot 
—is he feverish ? My little beauty !—Isn’t he very, very ill ? lie 
don’t eat, doctor—he don’t drink — lie don’t sleep—lie don’t do any 
thing—poor dear ! Look how Ikj shivers! Can you—can you—do 
any tiling for him — my little love of loves ! If he dies I shall go 
distracted — I know I shall — but you’ll save him — you will, won’t 
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you? Oh do, do, do prescribe — there’s a dear good doctor. Wlmt 
do you tliink of him — my suffering sweet one — tell me, tell me, pray 
tell me — let me know the worst — but don’t say he’ll die! He’ll get 
over it, won’t he — with a strong constitution? — say it’s a strong con¬ 
stitution. Oh, mercy! look how he twists abouti—-iny own, poor, 
dear, darling little Flora! ” • 

My father, during this farrago, felt horribly vexed and annoyed, 
and even looked so in spite of hirtself: but the contrast was too 
great between the silent, still, deep, sorrow — still waters are deep 
— for a lost child, and these garrulous lamehtations over a sick brute. 
But the hard, cold, severe expression of his face gradually thawed 
into a milder one, as tlie idea dawned upon him of a mode of extract¬ 
ing good out of evil, which he immediately began to put in practice. 

“ This little animal,”—he intended to have said my little patient, but 
it stuck in his tliroat — “ this little animal has no disease at present, 
whatever affection may hereafter be established, unless taken in time. 
It is sidfering solely from cold and change of climate. The habitat of 
tlie species is the Brazils; and he mis^s the heat of a tropical sun.” 

“ Of course he does — poor thing!” exclaimed the lady. “But it is 
not my fault — I thought the Brazils were in France. He shall have 
a fire in his bed-room.” , 

“ It will do no harm, Madam,” said the Doctor. “ But he would 
derive infinitely more benefit from animal heat — the warmth of the 
human body.” 

“He shall sleep with Cradock! ” exclaimed the lady, looking to¬ 
wards the drowsy young woman, who bit her lips and pouted; 
“ and mind, Cradock, you cuddle him.” 

“ 1 should rather recommend, Madam,” said my father, “ a much 
younger bed-fellow. There is sometliing in the natural glow of a 
young child peculiarly restorative to the elderly or infirm who suffer 
from a defect of the animal warmth — a fact well known to the 
faculty: and some aged persons even arc selfisli cnoiigli to sleep with 
their grandchildren, on that very account. I say selfish, for the benefit 
they derive is at the expense of the juvenile c'bnstitution, which 
sutlers in proportion.” • 

“ But where is^one to get a child for him ?” inquired the lady, per¬ 
fectly willing to sacrifice the Jiealth of a human little one to that of 
her pet brute. 

“ I think I can manage it, Madam,” said my father, “ amongst my 
pauper patients with large families. Indeed liave a little girl in 
my eye.” 

“ Can she come to-night ? ” asked the lady. 

“ I fear not,” said my father. But to-morrow, Ma’am, iBS early 
as yon please.” ^ 

“ Then for to-night, poor dear, he must make sliift with Cradock,” 
said the lady, “ with a good tropical fire in thfe room, and heaps of 
warm blankets.” 

(Poor Cradock looked hot, at the very thought of it.) 

“ And about his diet?” asked the lady — it’s heart-breaking to see 
his appetite is so delicate. He don’t eat for days togeth<’r.” 

WAY.—NO. V. VOL. I. MM 
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“Perhaps he will eat,” said my father, “for monkers*you know, 
Jiladam, are very imitative, when the child sets him th^xample,” 

“I’ll stuff her !” said the lady. * 

“ It can do her no harm,” said my father ; “ on the contrary, good 
living will tend to keep up her temperature. And as her animal 
warmth is the desideratum, she must be carefully guarded against any 
chill.” ( 

“ I’ll cloth her with warm thicigs,” said the lady, “ from head to 
foot.” I' 

“ And make her take, cjtercise, Madam,” added my father: “ exercise 
in the open air, in fine weather, to promote the circulation of the 
blood, and a fine glow on the skin.” 

• * Cradock shall play with her in the garden,” said the lady; “ they 
shall both have skipping-ropes.” 

“ I can think of nothing else,” said my father; “ and if such care¬ 
ful treatment and tender nursing will not cure and preserve her, I 
do not know what will.” 

“ Oh, it must, it will, it shall cure her, the darling precious!” ex¬ 
claimed the delighted lady, clapping her jewelled hands. “ Wliat a 
nice clever doctor you arc! A hundred, thousand, million thanks 1 
I can never, never, never, repay you; but, in the meantime, accept a 
slight token of my gratitude,” and she thrust her purse into niy 
father’s hand. 

For an instant he hesitated; but, on second thoughts, he pocketed 
her bounty, and with due thanks took his leave. “ After all,” he 
thought, as he stepped through the antechamber, “ I am glad I was 
called in. The monkey may live or die ; but, at any i*ate, poor little 
Betty Hopkins is provided for one while with a roof over her, and 
food, and raiment.” 

The night was finer ; the weatliei*, as he stepped into it, was w*on- 
derfully improved ; at least he thought so, which was the same thing. 
With a light brisk step he walked homewards, whistling much above 
his usual pitch, till he came abreast of the cottage of mourning, 
ffhere he stopped,•■and his sibilation sunk into silence, as the three 
melancha^y faces, the yellow, the pale, and the little wdiite one, again 
flashed on his memory. Then came the faces of his own twin children, 
but fainter, and soon vanishing. Ills hand groped warily for the 
latch, his thumb stealthily pressed it down ; the door was softly pushed 
a little ajar, and the next instant, something fell inside w’ith a chink¬ 
ing sound on the cottage floor. The door silently closed again, the 
latch quietly sunk into the catch; and ray father set off again, walking 
twice as fast, and whistling thrice as loud as before. A happy man 
was hei- for all his poverty, as he let himself in with the house key to 
his own home, and remembered that he had undpr its roof two living 
children, instead of one dead one. Quickly, quickly he undressed, 
and got into bed: arid, oh! how^ soundly he slept, and how richly he 
deserved to sleep so, with that delicious dream that visited him in his 
slumbers, and gave him a foretaste of the joys of heaven! 

{To he roiitinved.) 
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^DOMESTIC VERSES.’' 

BY DEBTA. 

• I r-j 

We have taken the following ISbautiful stanzas from a little volume^ 
at first privately distributed, and now given to the public, by the 
amiable author. It is verily a book which no family should be with¬ 
out that calls itself domestic, or professes a taste for Poetry. 

CASA WAPPY.* 

And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 

Our fond, dear boy — 

Tlie realms where sorrow dare not come, 

Where life is joy ? * 

Pure at tliy death, as at thy birth, 

Thy spirit caught no taint from earth, 

Even by its bliss we mete our dearth, 

Casa Wappy! 

Despair was in our last farewell, 

As closed thine eye; 

Tears of our anguish may not tell, 

When thou didst die ; 

Words may not paint our grief for thee. 

Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 
Of our unfathom’d agony, 

Casa Wappy ! 

• 

Thou wert a vision of delight 
To bless us given ; 

Beauty embodied to our sight — 

A type of heaven: 

So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own sclf^ than a part 
Of mine, and of thy Mother’s heart, 

Casa Wappy ! • 

Thy bright, brief day knew no decline — 

’T was cloudless joy; >' 

Sunrise and night alonejwere thine, 

Beloved boy ! ' 

This morn beheld thee blythe and ghy ; 

That found thee, prostrate in decay; 

And ere a third shone,' clay was clay, 

Casa Wappy! 


* Tlic sclf-nppellativc of a beloved child. 
M M 2 
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Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 
Earth’s undcfilcd, 

Could love liave saved, thou hudst not dice 
Our dear, sweet child ! 

Ilunibly we bow to Kate’s decree ; 

Yet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, ijot us. for tlicc, 

Casa W^py! 

b 

Do what 1 may, go where I will, 

Thou mect’st my sight; 

There dost thou glide before me still — 

A form of light! 

[ feel thy breath upon my cheek —* 

I sec thee smile, I hear thee speak — 

Till oh ! my heart is like to break, 

^ Casa Wappy 1 

Mctliinks, thou smifst before me now, 
With glance of stealth ; 

The hair thrown back Irom thy full brow 
In buoyant health: 

I see thine eyes’ deep violet light — 

Thy dimpled cheek carnation’d bright — 
Thy clasping arms so round and white — 

Casa Wappy ! 

’riie nursery shows thy pictured wall, 

Thy bat — thy bow — 

Thy cloak and bonnet — club and ball: 

But where art thou ?, 

A comer holds thine empty chair. 

Thy plUythings idly scatter’d there. 

But speak to us of our despair, 

Casa Wappy I 

Even to the last, thy every word — 

To glad — to grieve — 

Was sweetj as sweetest song of bird 
On summer’s eve; 

In outward beauty undecay'd, 

Death o’er thy spirit cast no shade, 

And, like the rainbow, thou didst fade, 

^ Casa Wappy ! 

We mourn for thee, when blind blank night 
The chamber fills ; 

We pine for thee, when morn’s first light 
Reddens the hills: 
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The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 

All — to tlie wall-flower and wild-pea — 

Are changed, — we saw the world through thee, 

Casa Wappy! 

And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
01’ casual mirth, 

It dolli not own, whartj’er may seem, 

An inward birth : ^ 

We miss thy small step on tlie stair; — 

Wc miss thee at thine evening prayer; — 

All day we miss thee—every wliere — 

Casa Wappy! 

Snows nuinicd earth wlion thou didst go 
In life’s S])ring-bloom, 

DoWl^ to the appointed honsci below — 

* 'rhe silent tomb. > 

But now I lie green leaves of tlie tree, 

The euekoo, and the busy bee,” 

Return — but with them bring not thee, 

Casa Wappy! 

’I'is so ; but (;^n it be — (while flowCK*^,^ 

Revive ag^} — > % ^ *■ 

Man’s dopm, iiT deatli that we aftd thifs 
For aye*remain ? 

Oh! can it be, tliat, o’er the grave, 

The grass renew’d should yearly wave, 

Yet God forget our child to save? — 

Casa Wappy! 

It cannot be; for were it so 

Thus man could die, * 

Life wore a mockery — Thought were woe — 
And Truth a lie;— 

Heaven were a coinage of the brain — 

Religion frenzy — Virtue vain — 

And all our hopes to meet again, 

Casa Wappy! « 

Then be to us, O dear, lost child! 

With beam of love, 

A star, death’s uncongenial wild 
Smiling above I 

O ^ 

Soon, soon, thy little feet have trodo 
The skyward path, the seraph’s road, 

That led thcc back from man to God, 

Casa AVappy! 
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Yet, ’tis sweet balm to our despair,' 
Fond, fairest boy, 

That heaven is God's, and thou art there, 
With him ill joy; 

There past arc death and all its woes ; — 
There beauty’s stream lor ever flows ; — 
And pleasure's day no sunset knows, 

Casa Wappy! 

Farewell, then-t-for a while, farewell — 
Pi*ide of my heart! 

It cannot be that long we dwell, 

Tims torn apart: 

'J’ime’s shadows like the shuttle flee; 

And, dark howe'er life’s night may be, 
^Icy^id the grave, I'll meet with thee, 

Casa Wappy! 

I 


sETCH’D THOUGHTS.* 

• MY THE ETCHING CJy^. 


The process called Etching, although patronise and practised by 
the highest personage in the kingdom, is little known or understood 
by the public in general, who commonly suppose the term to be sy¬ 
nonymous with engraving. It may be briefly defined as drawing on 
copper with a steel point or needle, for the shape of which see a 
representation of the sharp thing ” dn the title-page of the work 
itself. The design thus scratched through a waxen coat on the metal, 
is corroded or bit in with aqua fortis; the finest lines of all being 
afterwards Scratched on the copper with the tool without the use of 
the acid, or, as it is called, with the dry point. The roughness at the 
sides of the slight furrows thus made in the metal, is called the burr, 
which, in printing, retains some of the ink that would otherwise be 
wiped off the surface of the plate, and produces that soft smeary tint 
so much admired by the initiated. An etching, pi*operly, is never 
touched by the graver^ a sharp cutting tool tliat makes deep lines in 
the copper, as the surgeons would say, by the first intention, without 
the help of the aqua fortis. And in etchings, painters' etchings at 
least, the effect is produced, more artistically, and less mechanically, 
than in engravings where the various tints are obtained by ruled lines 
of different degrees of closeness and thickness, according to the shade 
required. 

The vulgar eye, accustomed to the sleekness of modern engravings, 


* Longman and Co. 
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and especially those executed on steel, will he very apt to take fright 
at what would probably be called the scratchy appearance of on 
etching by a painter—just as some foreigners would object to a coat 
of English broad-cloth, compared to those glossy ones to be seen 
abroad, shining as if fresh from a drenching shower of rain. Never¬ 
theless, as line or liner tints and ‘tones of colour are produced by the 
liand, than by the ruler or machine — as in the plates called the 
Burial Place and the Village Church, both by Crcswick, in the hand¬ 
some work before us. 

In one essential particular the etchii^ point brings tlie power of 
the artist to the test, namely drawing, in which our native painters 
are generally supposed to be somewhat deficient. There is no strik¬ 
ing the outline with the sharp decisive needle as may be done with a 
soft pencil, a crayon, or a brush-full of colour. All deformities or dis¬ 
proportions are glaringly apparent: a glance shows whether tlic de¬ 
signer can or cannot draw, however lie may affect a careless execution 
and a disregard f%r details. Every touch is visibly good or bad, right 
or wrong ; and 'udgiiig from the boede belore us, we are rather disposed 
to concur in tlirtpinion above alluded to as to the character of our 
countrymen as draughtsmen. In colouring they'^fe unrivalled in 
modern times and masterly at effeert, of which there are some favour¬ 
able examples in tlic “Etch’d Thoughts,” as well as of tlie besetting 
sin of paintcr-etekers in exaggerated light and dark, positive white 
opposed to blacker shadows than are at all consi^ent with nature, 
except.during severe’thufidcr-stor^’s-and gjpful con^grationa> .As 
illustrating the reverse of this fiiulf, and "Yhe' nioclc-h'eroical dare 
obscure, let the reader refer to the gem called the Chase, by Frede¬ 
rick Townshend, breathing the very cool, dewy, breezy freshness of 
nature, shining with the tender, pearly light of the young morning! On 
tlie other hand there are exceptions where blackness is a merit and 
even aids the sentiment. Witness the beautiful plate by Cope, called 
the Wanderer’s Return, with tl]at yew of a sable hue overhanging the 
grave-stone like a tree in mourning. But surely again a little colour 
might have been spared from the face—looking ^ if it wanted shaving 
all over — of the English Peasant, so named, but mistake^ by us, at 
first, for Mr. Wordsworth, in the character of his own Waggoner. 
There is fine truth of colour in the face of Knight’s Gipsy Boy. 

These last mentioned subjects induce us to remark, en passant^ on 
the title of the work, “Etch’d Thoughts” — clearly, as regards nine- 
tenths of the illustrations, a misnomer, inasQiuch as it implies a col¬ 
lection of what the old writers called conceits, only expressed ' 
graphically instead of verbally. A mere half length of a countryman 
in a smock frock, or a gipsy boy drawn literally, are'* no more 
thoughts than our bare description in words of the same objects. 
Neither are Mr. Lewis’s two trees, or rather stems of trees, flanking 
a brook, however naturally depicted — a thought. But Mr. Red¬ 
grave’s Fairies are a thought — more substantial than such gossamer 
creatures ought to be. The Love’s Enemies, of Mr. Cope, are how¬ 
ever a thoughtful allegory ; and so is the Devill’s Webbe of Bell, 
who has also rung out his thoughts on the matter in a quaint sonnet. 
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THK DEVILL^S M'KBIJK. 

Thys Webbe our Passions boo, and eke the Flies 
lie wee poore Mortals; in the cenlrc coyles 
Old Nioke, a Spidor griiiiine who doth'devyse 
Ever to catch us in his ounninge Toyles. 
liook at his Claws, how long they are and hooked ! 

Look at his Eyes, and mark how grim and greedie! 

Look at his horrid Fangs, l^w sharp and crooked! 

'J’hen keep Thy Di.'itancc so, I thus arredc ye. 

Oh sillic File ! an t|»oii wonld’st keep tliee whole, 

For, an he catch thee, he will eate thy Soule. 

Severn’s idea of a Strp~Lover in the Neapolitan Vintage, is quite 
a new thought: but, generally, there is un absence of that, for want 
of which Cymon whistled on his way. By the way, we would give a 
trifle to know what that young Damsel and the Page, drawn by 
Frank Stone, are really thinking of, hcsidc’s the Lesson. It is a very 
pleasing plate, and a sample of good sound etching, and no trickery, 
to boot. 

On the whole, spite of a rather unequal collection of plates, good, 
bad, and indifferent, the “ Etch’d Thoughts” have some very good 
points about them, and form a very handsome ami Vesirahlc book, 
(the typograpliy, fi-om tlic Chiswick Press, is and fit to 

set before the Queen, to whom it is dedicated. 


THE ECHO. 


The Editor regrets that he cannot avail himself of the following 
contributions, which will lie at the Publishers ready for application 
after the 1 st of May: — , 

«E. S. \V.” “A.D. 147.” “Margery.” “ W. D.” “Touchstone,” 
“ O. J.” “ A Word Vo Teetotallers.” “ L. I). 0.” “ A few Hints to 

Poets.” “«Wild Flowers and Weeds.” “ Z. V.” “ The Three 

Graces.” “ X. L.” “ Rosa.” “ A Recollection of Past Times.” “ A 
Mediator.” “ A. N.” “ A Farewtdl to Fairs.” “ A Looker-on.” 

“ A Day at tl»e Zoological.” “ Socrates.” “ D. FL Z,” “ True Blue.” 
“ Count S. D.” “ Lines o]i Primro.se Hill.” “ Traits of Truth.” 
“ 0. L. C. 8.” “ A TalQ of Woe.” “ The Romance of an Hour.” 
“ A Fairy Tale.” “ A Free Translation from the German.” “ Six 
Sonnets, by J. M.” “ Mentor.” “ Domesticua.” “ Eliza.” 

The E&itor is sorry that the Epigrams of G. R. are not available 
for the Magazine. 

Several articles have come to hand, but arc far too late for perusal 
this month. 

A. A. W., who enquires whether wc intend to give any more illus¬ 
trations, is informed that in our next Number we propose to give 
several Woodcuts, of a kind that were popular a year or two ago, in 
a periodical work called the Comic Annual. 
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THE LABORATORY. 

(ancjicn rjogime.) 

TiY ROBERT BllO^TOlNG. 


Now I have tied thy glass mask on tightly, 

May gaze thro’ these faint smokes curling whitely, 

As thou pliest thy trade in this devirs-smithy, 

Which is the poison to poison her, prithee ? 

He is with her; and they know that I knhw 
Where they are — what they do : they believe my ?ears flow 
While tlicy laugh — laugh at me — at me fled to the drear 
Empty church to pray God in for them! — I am here. 

Grind away, moisten and mash up thy paste, 

Pound at tliy powder — am I in haste ? 

Better sit thus, and observe thy strange things, j 
Than go where men wait me, and dance at the king’s. 

That in the mortar — call you a gum ? 

Ah, the brave tree whence such gold oozings come! 

And yon soft phial, the exquisite blue, 

Sure to taste sweetly — is tliat poison too ? 

JUN£. — NO. VI. VOL. 1 . NN 
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Had I but all of them, thee and thy treasures — 

What a wild crowd of invisible pleasures — 

To carry pure death in a earring, a casket, 

A signet, a fan-mount, a filagree-basket! 

Soon, at the king’s, but a lozenge to give, 

And Pauline should have just thirty minutes to live! 

To light a pastille, apd Elise, with lier head, 

And her breast, and her arms, and her hands, should drop dead I 

Quick — is it finished ? The colour’s too grim; 

Why not like the phial’s, enticing and dim ? 

Let it brighten her drink, let her turn it and stir, 

And try it and taste, ere she fix and prefer! 

i 

What a drop! She’s not little — no minion like me; 

Tlmt’s why she ensnared him : this never will free 
The soul from those strong, great eyes : say, “ No!” 

To that pulse’s magnificent comc-and-go. 

For only last night, as they whispered, I brought 
My own eyes to bear on her so, that I thought, 

' Could I keep them one half minute fixed, she’d fall 
Shrivelled : she fell not; yet this docs it all! 

Not that I bid you spare her pain 1 
Let death be felt and the proof remain; 

Brand, burn up, bite into its grace — 

He js sure to remember her dying face! 

Is it done ? Take my mask off! Be not morose! 

It kills her, and this prevents seeing it close — 

The delicate droplet, my whole fortune’s fee — 

If it hurts her, bfeside, can it ever hurt me? 

I^w, take all my jewels, gorge gold to your fill, 

You may kiss me, old man, on my mouth, if you will! 

But brush this [lust off me, lest horror there springs 
Ere X know it — next moment I dance at the king’s. 
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TRUE-MAN’S CRAG. 


Tiikuk arc gay douigs in the inn of “ The Red Water,” and the 
young people <Iancc as if their hearts were in the pastime. It is 
a numerous company loo, as well as a happy one, for admittance is 
denied to none, and irksome ceremonies ajid formalities do not disturb 
the social ('hec*rfiiln(.*ss. Romid tli^ low room, upon roiigli wooden 
henehes, sit the slim Heligoland lasses, their hair encircled by the 
becoming half turban — their pretty ligures adorned, after the good 
old fashion, by the national red gown, edged with green and yellow, 
and relieved by the dazzling white apron tJxat falls over it. The dif- 
I’ei’ence of rank is unknown in Heligoland. Jn such places, at lexist, 
where all the natives of the small island arc accustomed to meet, the 
poorest visitor is as well considered as the Iiigliest; and thus at the 


jovial dance which twice a week takes |)laec at 


“ T/ic' Red fFotc?',” 


the wealthy daughter of the trading lleligolander finds liersclf at 


ease, and on the kindest terms with the poor fislicr’s daugliter who 


chanecs to sit beside her. The more nice and [>artieular dwellers 
upon the mainland can hai'dly appreciate the cordiality awakened by 
such imatfected intercourse — tlie result of pure neighbourly good¬ 
will and love; and would find it as diflieult perhaps to account for the 
natural grace and noble bearing of the humbly island-youth whose 
best teachers arc inborn heroism, and an adveiitm*ous life^spent upon 
the sea. 


In tlie middle of the ball-room, thickly crowded, stood a number of 
mariners and pilots. Boys were amongst them who had not yet out¬ 
grown school, eagerly intent upon securing from among tl>e fair country 
lasses a jxartner for the giddy Heligoland swing, — for a dance it is 
impossible to call that strange and gid<ly whifl which the distant island 
claims for its own. As in all other things, liowcvcr, so in this, the 
impress of the national mind is distinctly stamped ; for if ihe couple 
clasp each other, and impetuously spin, reganllcss of time, round and 
round in the large human circle, still, as they proceed, they oscillate 
with remarkable elasticity, and maintain withal a certain and not un¬ 
pleasing rhythm. Daring, hazardous, turbulent yet graceful — should 
be the dance of the brave lleligolander, who blends in his character 
a bold, imposing self-dependence, and an air of natiy:al and undeniable 
good-breediug. 


N N 3 
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’fhe orchestra was somewhat inefficient. A bass viol out of tunc, 
a hoarse fiddle, and a squeaking clarinet, made up a musical band that 
could not be said to answer the demands of harmony. The illumin¬ 
ation however kept the music in countenance — for it was quite as 
poor. A species of cliandclier was suspended from th(* ceiling, si)read- 
ing over the numerous company four ancient naked-looking wooden 
anus, each of which held a tliin tallow candle. Here and there, in the 
wall gleamed likewise a solitary,^ melancholy looking candle-end. 
Tiie light obtained by these contrivances —comparatively large as the 
ball-room was — hardly sufficed to do justice to the really many hand¬ 
some faces present. But a happy cheerfulness nevertheless ])revailcd. 
Every [)ilot paid for his dance, took a damsel on his ai‘m, and, passing 
by, placed Ids hat or cap upon the orchestra —a proceeding, by 
the way, which at the close of every set caused no slight commotion, 
since the greater number, involuntarily, or for siiort, possessed them¬ 
selves of wrongful property. 

There was no (;nd to fresh arrivals. To those already assembled 
there continii(;d flowing in still more:—tlicrooin was at length crowded, 
and the latest comers wer<i obliged to find room behind the bar of mine 
host. The older men sat togc.ther in tlic small tap-room, immediately 
opi)ositc that appropriated to the dance. The youngest visitors of all — 
mischievous iirehins, always happiest where there is something to sec 
and to hear — pushed boisterously about the door of the tavern, now 
banging one another, now bantering the somewhat tardy maidens, from 
whom they tried hard to for(;e a jjcnny, before allowing them, unmo¬ 
lested, to reach the door of “The Red 'W'atek.” 

AVliilst the young folks grew more animated and riotous in the 
hall-room, the older pilots, in the opposite room, like true mariners, 
made their remarks, over a glass of port wine, upon the state of wind 
and weather. The latter, indeed, had, for many days past, Ix'en un¬ 
favourable enough to the islanders; for a thick heavy fog had lain 
upon the sea, rendering every attempt at getting out impossible. At 
the same time the wind blew, by fits and starts, so dismally round 
the cliff, that even tlfe boldest fishermen, after many well-meant and 
hazardous essays, hauled their boats ashore again, and reluctantly re¬ 
turned to their humble dwellings. 

“ Say what you will, linkers,” exclaimed a pilot, in reply to another 
older pilot who sat next to him—“ say what you will, tlie old sea cat 
makes a crooked back of it! Devil take it, man, haven’t you Imard 
lier snarling and growling the whole day, and isn’t the fog every where 
as thick ns a blanket ? I’m a pojnnjay, if there isn’t a downright fit of 
it coming on.” And the coarse seaman, grinning, emptied oft* his long- 
shanked glass, and fixed a small scanning eye upon the window, about 
wlxicli the mist wavered, up and down, like so much thick smoke. 

Tlie speaker was a stout and hardy man, with a frame bespeaking 
rare muscular power. His face was shockingly disfigured by a hare 
lip, which had become more hideous under the attempts made to cure 
it; and gave him, when he laughed, or grew excited in conver¬ 
sation, an aspect that was truly satanic. Moreover he was for ever 
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drinking grog or port wine, and chewing tobacco, so that his voice 
had grown as disagreeable and offensive as his countenance. 

“ Vou needn’t break out, Jans !” replied tlic other. ‘‘A little wind 
and fog may bring us work and money, and both are welcome enough 
just now, God knows !” 

Ah, God knows little about ^ou and me,” answered he of the 
hare lip, mockingly. “ Don’t be going i!])on your knees now, Hakers! 
AV^Iiat can we do in such weather as tliis ? ’Zouiuls, you may cut 
stockings out of this fog. I wouldn’t put to sea in it if all the East 
Jndianien in the world were running iipoit the cliff.” 

‘‘ Well, if you are too lazy, Jans, others arc ready enough. There 
are plenty of brave fellows asliore, who are not to be frightened by a 
little sea and mist.” 

“ The Thornbuck stick their smooth checks ! I should like to see 
the mail that will outdo wild »Ians. D—n the storm ; I’d ride through 
Iier, whilst you are, every one of you, choking your way to the 
bottom.” 

Tlie company laughed : but Ilakcijs gave the daring Jans to under¬ 
stand that it was not well to indulge in such wicked speech : Jans, 
run crtlielcHS, went on liis own way, tossed off glass after glass, and 
grew, by degi’ccs, maddiu* than ever, and then his companions suffered 
lain to rhodoriiontadc and rail as lie thought proper, witJiout inter¬ 
rupting liiui, 

Jans was well known to be ready at all times to get up a (juarrel, 
and there were, besides, reports atloat, respecting him, at wliidi every 
conscientious Ileligolandor knit liis brows, to say tlie least — and yet 
Jans was a gallant seaman. lie had often placed liis life in jeopardy 
whilst endeavouring to save others, and in the hour of need had been 
known to do more than the deliberate prudence of a wary pilot, strictly 
speaking, could approve. 

When tlie conversation was at its height, a heavy hollow sound in 
the air—gradually dying away, after its (irst report—suddenly sus- 
))ended it, and caused the playing and dancing to cease as quickly. 
“ The sea moans!” said Hakers. “ Wo shall have a storm to-morrow.” 

“ Ay, ay, the cat’s up to miscliicf!” added Jans. “ Sh(? has got a 
stomach for a couple of land rats!” 

He had scarcely spoken before one of the young men, rushing from 
the dancing-room, broke in upon the old pilots. 

“ Did you hear it ?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ It was a signal of distress.” 

You mean a singing in your ears, Peter^’ answered »lans. “Go 
back again, my boy. You have left your wits witli Gretchen in the 
hall-room.” 

“ You liave forgotten, Jans, to bring yours out with you, said the 
youth impetuously. “ Sliall 1 give this youngster here a penny to 
go home and fetch them?” , 

“Devil take your impudence!” replied the hare-lip, starting up, 
and shaking his doubled fist at the young man ; but at the same in¬ 
stant another hollow roar was heard in tlic air — the fog appeannl to 
have received a shock — the boys screamed aloud for joy, and the 
whole crowd rushed from the tavern into the open air. 

N N 3 
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“Jans, do you put to sea with us?” inquired the same young pilot, 
now seriously and decidedly. 

signal of distress!'^—A ship in danger!” — to 

the strand!” cried a hundred voices in confusion. The guns fired 
heavily and at tlie shortest intervals — a sure sign of the imminent 
danger with which the distressed vessel was threatened. In spite of 
the moonlight, tlic night was awfully gloomy, without being actually 
2 )it(^h dark. All objects swam in a quivering vStcam, restlessly moving 
backwards and forwards ; notliing could be discerned at a distance of 
six feet. Kv(m the lantenfof tlic lighthouse gleamed only like a fire¬ 
ball through the thick clouds, and, from the sea, raiglit readily be mis¬ 
taken for the rising moon. 

U'his Huctuation between night and day greatly increased the difll- 
cultics of the pilots hastening to the relief of the distressed siiip, and 
indeed deterr(;<l the majority of them from the undertaking. Jans 
Bwor(‘ by lieaven and earth that it was madness to think of ])Utting to 
sea in the fog; for he ])lainly saw by its dravdng and wavering that 
in less tlian no time a heavy gale would be upon the baek of it. Jn 
the mean while the reiteratcil and ra[)idly succeeding signals of dis¬ 
tress touched the humanity of sev<!ral. Peter declared himself re¬ 
solved to put out, and contented to die in his calling, if lie were 
doomed to perislu Two young pilots instantly joined him in Ijis 
perilous determination : — there was a short leave-taking, whicli cost 
more than one unliajipy Jnaiden sad and bitter tears, and then the 
daring adventurers were aboard of tlieir good sea-boat, and striking 
resolut(‘ly out to sea. Tn a vory few minutes they were lost in the 
fog—nothing was heard but tlicir uniform oar-strokes — nothing scon 
but tlie liglit—made dim and opaque by the mist — wliicli tliey had 
fixed up to the mast. It glimmered there like a veiled star. As 
well as could bo judged from the booming of the guns, the sliij) lay 
w'cstward from tlie southern point of the island. To that quarter the 
pilots directed their small boat; whilst the whole joyous company 
of dancers broke into groups on the western side of tlic cliff to follow, 
as far as was perrnitfed them, the track of both pilot-boat and vessel. 

The iiigRt was inauspicious even to dismaying. At tlic foot of the 
cliff, the advancing tide was Jieard to roar, and all around the desolate 
rock the solitary fastened sheep bleated monotonously and piteously 
throiigli tlic mist. The gulls, too, cried moaiifully, and shot so closely 
by the margin of tlie rock, that tlieir snow-white jilumagc shone like 
a ray of liglit suddenly s^vei'ping the black and vaporous ground. In 
the far distance the guns still pleaded for assistance, and the excitiul 
imagination of the listeners converted the sound into Imman voices 
and gi'oaiis. 

«After a time, the wind veered from south-west to west: there was 
a sensible motion in thg air, and the sea began to growl and to top the 
liiddcn breakers with its up-eddying froth. 

“ They would make a little way yiit if the fog did hut fly up a bit,” 
exclaimed Jans ; “ they’ll drive else into Mblirmcrsholc before they 
can lay hold upon the sea. It is whirling up there already like a 
funnel.” 
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The mist rolled over the lighthouse in dark balls, so that for the 
space of a second the flame of the lantern shone with a bright gleam; 
then, instantly overpowered by the dismal vapour, it grew black and 
dingy as before. Hakers, in accordance with other experienced pilots, 
proposed to kindle a fire on the brink of the cliff. “ The flames will 
scare the fog,” said he; “ and if tlfb men can only catch a glimmering 
of the fire, they will be able to steer their course a little by it.” 

“ Yes,” replied the hare-lip, “ if the cursed wind would only keep 
steady and stiff—but look, lads! — yonder, towards Hamilton Point 
— there’s a furious squall coming on thertf, or I am much mistaken.” 
Kvery pilot turned like lightning to the point mentioned. Suddenly 
the fog rolled in a mass over the cliff into the sea; the beacon- 
tower poured its magical light over the island and yet sullen ocean ; 
in the sky the stars twinkled brightly, and the moon, swept by swiftly 
flying clouds, seemed to stagger in the dull horizon. There was a 
liowling in the fissures of the rock, and the wind beat up from below 
with such fearful violence, that, at its brink, not a soul could with¬ 
stand the assault. ^ 

“ There, there I ” cried at the same instant one or two poor girls — 
many of whom had accompanied the pilots to the cliff—and, as they 
spoke, pointed to the billows. 

A bright star rose unexpectedly above the waves, hut soon vanished 
again in the abyss; to re-appear, however, at a considerable height, 
where it looked as if it had been flung into the aii*. 

‘‘ It is Peter, with Andrew and Bork,” said Hakers. “ They have 
hard work of it. But where, in Heaven’s name, has the ship worked 
herself to? Can no one see a vessel ?” 

‘‘ Thousand sea-dogs I” cursed Jans. “I’ll play at billiards with a 
whale this minute, if I see a rag of sail flying ! ” 

There ensued an anxious pause. A fire had been kindled, and the 
high blazing flames were still a-feeding with pieces of a tar barrel, 
so that the jags of rocks, juitu^ally red, glowed redder still, and the 
reflexion glittered in the swelling watei’s. For a long time the spec¬ 
tators, accustomed in all weathers to .see furthei* than the majority of 
people, were able to track the boat of the pilots in its c«vn dancing 
light. At length they lost sight of it altogether, and their attention 
was once more fixed solely upon the guns, which continued tlieir re¬ 
peated and most piteous fire. 

“ A strip of fog has run between us and the boat,” said Hakers, 
Jans shook his head, laid himself flat upot} the ground; and thus, 
protected from the driving wind, crawled to the uttermost verge of 
the cliff. He looked with straining eyes into the sea for a minute or 
two, and then crept back again. He gave a hollow and hklf savage 
laugh, as he exclaimed : — , 

“ There’ll be work to do, lads! Peter must go to pieces ! ” 

The men stepped involuntarily back, as be*spoke, and the women 
and maidens uttered a loud and heart-rending shriek, Xbey were, 
one and all, aware of the danger, and knew too well that to wreck 
upon the coast of Heligoland was to sink past all recovery. One 
of the girls —she who had the deepest interest in the safety of one 
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at least of those brave fellows — advanced with unnatural calmness 
towards the pilots. 

“ Can you save them ? ” she asked in a voice trembling with ap¬ 
prehension. ‘‘Oh! neglect nothing. Strajn every nerve to rescue 
the brave but unhappy lads. We will assist you. We will do any 
tiling — every thing.— Say, will we not?” 

The last words were addressed to a group of Heligoland women, 
w'ho, anxiously listening, watched the countenances of the men, and, 
in answer, nodded their silent and terrified assent to the offer of the 
speaker. She herself had fallen unconsciously upon her knees before 
Jans; and at this moment, as the unruly wind carried off her tmban, 
and tlie slenderly entwined tresses escaped from their bondage, looked 
like a beautiful penitent imploring grace with eyes upraised and 
beaming with love. 

“ Thousand seals! ” exclaimed the pilot. “ Do yon think we are wild 
heathens that your young blood must set our pity allow through tears 
and wi’inging of Ijands! By all the flounders, if your Veter is to be saved, 
girl, he sliall not be allowed to perish. Ilavn’t I myself sworn to suc¬ 
cour him, and what ugly Jans once promises does he not perform? 
Yes, though he is cried down for an unsanetified carl, witli the stain 
of blood upon liis linnds. Come, chihl, up, and out of the way. And 
you lads,” he continued, addressing tiiosc near him, “ run cjuickly 
home and get some cables, iron rammers, and stout stakes; and mind 
me —don’t forget your hatchets.” 

Sea-faring men are accustomed to obey quickly and blindly; and 
fortunately so, since the least delay may often cause incalculable 
mischief. It was on tliis account, perhaj)s, that the orders of Jans 
found ready executors, little as he was favoured in general. Ilis 
resoluteness, too, carried witli it a kind of command; and all felt, that 
if thei'e existed any possibility at all of saving the unfortunate men, it 
was, above all things, necessary to act decidedly and promptly. 

Tlic sea, dug up by the storm, ejepted cries like the blood-thirsty, 
hunger-tormented roaring of irritated beasts. As far as the eye could 
penetrate into the obscurity, there was discerned a snow-wliite ridge 
of mountains, rising liighcr and higher, until now erecting themselves 
into perpendicular walls, they at length burst mast-high, and whirled 
their silvery hissing froth upwards to the clouds. Upon one of such 
advancing watery avalanches glistened, at intervals, the lamp of the 
pilot’s skiff, which irresistibly grasped, as it were, by the storm, and 
by the sui*f-torreiit, wji^ furiously impelled towards the rent and 
gigantic island crags. The rays of liglit from the tower, and the un¬ 
steady blaze of the kindled beacon, enabled the pilots ashore to dis¬ 
cover at the same time the insulated rocks below, around whicli the 
white sea froth eddied, until caught by huge billows, it was hurled far 
away over them, to ra"C itself out at last in a hundred spouts against 
the tinner stone of Heligoland itself. 

The pilots, dexterously maintaining their balance against the ag¬ 
gressions of the wind, staggered to tlie extreme verge of the cliff in 
order to obtain a position for the serviceable employraent of their 
apparatus; and they saw, with beating hearts, the boat running quicker 
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and quicker towards the fatal rock. Judging from the direction in 
which the surf struck against the island, it was supposed that the poor 
fellows must wreck near the spot where tlic BeUevuc now stands. 
Thither, holding together by ropes, and battling with the storm, the 
whole pilot corps ran. Tlieir flaming torches threw a bright glare 
over the wild group, and heiglitentW the grand effect produced by the 
spiteful elements, to which the ceaseless screeching of the sea-mews, 
terrified, and circling uneasily aropnd the flames, formed but a too 
apj)r(jpriate music. 

Not fiir from the Bellewe^ the cliff jutted out in a narrow slope 
veiy far into the sea, and then sunk perpendicularly into tlie deep. 
This was the point from wlu(jh tlic rescue of the pilots was most likely 
to be effected. The whole length of the island, from north to south 
peak, could be overlooked froni that dizzy top, and the many fires re¬ 
vealed every small low-lying rock. 

I'lic stoi’iu liad been so far friendly that it had entirely dispersed 
the fog, and now enabled a few of tlu^ most ])i’aetiscd mariners to 
descry a sJuillop wrestling against the billows witli enormous effort, all 
her sails reefed, and yet utterly helpless and at the mercy of the 
storm, w'hicli drove her still onward. 

‘‘'File shallop will rush into the devil’s throat, if a miracle docs not 
save her!” said Jans, driving iron rammers into the rock witli such 
])rodigious blo^vs of his luitcliet, that the cliff shook again. ‘‘ You 
liavc avoided the loose ground, have you not?” asked llakcrs, ap- 
2 )rcli(‘nsively, crouching at the same time, and listening, to make sure. 

“ Bah, man !” replied Jans, with a horrid Iioarse laugh. “ Do you 
think I am in a liurry to join the mermaids and nixes? Thousand 
sea-dogs! I’ll first swdll a hogshead of port wine, and, what is more, 
cleared with my owm hand — my time has not come yet to drown in 
salt %vatci’. But, T say, youngsters, look at our three jolly fellows : 
they are flying over the snowy mountains tliere, as though they loved 
the rocking!” ^ 

The pilots advanced, as near as they dared, to the edge of the cliff, 
waved their torclies, and called to the seamen iA slii*ill and (puvering 
tones, giving them to understand that they were seen. J*ns lay flat 
upon the ground, looking down into the boiling surf, cable in hand, 
and ready to hurl it instantly below, in case the boat should for¬ 
tunately be carried upon one of the I’ocky platforms, in the heaving of 
the sea-swell. 

“South! south!” screamed llakcrs to tl^m, pointing in that di¬ 
rection with his liand. . 

“ For tlie Churcli!”—“ Modrikstak! ”—“ The Ligli thouse! ”—“ Speat- 
horn! ” cried twenty voices, outdoing the howl of the gale. * 

The boatmen attempted, as far as they w'cre able, to avail theyi- 
sclves of their instructions. Peter, wdio sat at tlie helm, steered the 
boat right for a jiicce of rock which every now and then he caught 
peeping through the foam of the breakers. The rest were apparently 
inactive, and had resigned themselves eutijcly to the roll of the long 
higli billows. 

“ Bork, Andrew!” exclaimed the steersman to his mates. “Let 
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the boat run slant upon the pulpit, and — do you hear ? — fasten like 
tigers into the ground. The surf will wash the slmttered skiff hack 
to sea again directly. 

A mute nod of the head denoted the acquiescence of his comrades. 
A wave, as liigh as a house, lifted the boat in bold mountains over 
the dangerous lower rocks—a feartul shock dashed it to pieces—but 
the perilous manoeuvre had succeeded completely. 

The pilots ^Vere saved for tlic instant, but were immediately after¬ 
wards in the no less imminent danger of being swept away by the next 
advancing wave, if not previously crushed by the loosened pieces of 
rock which fell about them in deadly masses. They cleaved to the 
j)recipitous rock with life-loving tenacity; and as they crouched there, 
doubled up, covered with foam, and wreathed in sea-weed, they looked 
more like sacrificial animals about to be conducted to slaughter, than 
human beings. Ih’ovidentially, the stranded men did not, for an in¬ 
stant, lose tlieir ])rcseiicc of mind, 'i'liey replied with loud (aills to 
the lialloos and hurrahs of their countrymen, and saw with gladdened 
eyes the life-preserving cable rurining down the cliff* to tliem. After 
many ineffectual clforts to seize the zope, they grasped hold of it at the 
peril of their lives. Amidst the az^clauiations of the multitude, a second 
and a third slid down the thin bridge, followed by as many weighty 
stakes. The youths dexterously wound the ropes about their chests, 
secured themselves by a safe knot, seized each of them a stick, and 
thus, spinning in the air—whirled often like a to}) by the angry wind 
and storm—wei*c happily pulled up and landed safely on the island. 

One universal cry of joy welcomed the exhausted and half-dead 
marin(*rs. The poor girl who had pleaded on their behalf was beside 
herself for gladness. 81ic kneeled down at tlie side of her betrothed 
Peter, laid his head upon her bosom, cried, laughed, sprang up, 
prayed, and endeavoured to restore her beloved with her own warm 
and li(*aliiig jcisses. 

“ Now, let us away! ” said ILiIcers^ “ Out with the rammers, lads, 
and off! There is no chance of saving the crew of yonder ship. Look 
at her! — she is driving upon the island — she must strike, and go 
down, mat^ and mouse !” 

“Not yet!” cried Jans. “D—n it, man, do you think when I 
have once put out a hand to save, that I’ll content myself with just 
three Hcligolanders. Let us have a few more rammers here — and, 
to it, quickly — wedge them in well to the chinks. The cliff will 
carry us all safely enough for to-night. I shall keep here to direct 
the sailors, as w«ll as 1 can. If they can’t steer, as I shall bid them, 
still it is likely enough, in going to pieces, that one or another may 
have a clfancc for it —and if any do—thousand sea-snakes !—I’ll haul 
them up, like so many sugar loaves ! 

Several of the pilots^ tried hard to dissuade him from his project, 
pointing out to him the impossibility of the rescue. But he was not 
to be moved. 

“At least,” said Ilakers, “don’t do business here upon the peak 
like a madman. You know our island takes treacherous freaks. 
Only last year, a whole side of rock gave way near the cone; and it 
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w.as but the day before that a happy bridal pair had sat and laughed 
tlierc. Look here — the rents are wide and deep. This ramming in 
of wedges shakes the deceitful rock, and if the crust should chance to 
be rotten inside, Heaven lielp us all, 1 say! ” 

»Ians would ])ay no attention to the entreaties of the by-standers. 
Active and bigoted in all things, h’e would think of nothing but the 
oii-swimniing ship. He was confident in himself, and not without 
cause ; Ibr up to tliis very time he lyid surmounted diifididties, as well 
in liis sclimnes for tlie i)rescrv{ition as in those for the destruction of 
otliers, whicdi none but himself couhl have dvcrcomc. He might have 
been incited, too, by the thirst for glory *, or, more likely still, by the 
j)rospcct of gain, which would certainly be his, if, after all, his uii- 
licard-of enterprise slioidd succeed. 

“ Ship ahoy !” he cried in a voice of tliunder from tlie cliff, “ lar¬ 
board— larboard — north by nor-cast!” Then quickly to the Ilcli- 
golaiidcrs, “ Make the rope fast, for the Donna wont get away without 
a flaw! ’Zounds, she is a Spaniard ! Thousand sea-devils, a spicy- 
smelling Spaniard ! ” And the colos{j,al pilot sprang uj>, sung, danced 
and shouted, as if lie had already got a tliousaiid doubloons in his 
])ocket. In tlic mean while the wind had sliifted a few points to the 
south. “(Hoscr to north bynor-east!” cried Jans once more from 
tlie clilf, wJiich gleamed blood-rcd as it reflecctd the fire of many 
torches. 

The ship attempted to obey tlie instructions of the grim pilot; but she 
was powerh^ss. Tlie waves earried her at their pleasure, and she 
came faster and faster on to her destruction. The Jleligolandcrs 
stooil .speechless and impotent, witli a burning and a longing desire to 
save. Alas! tliey could do notliing but stare into tlie wild flood beneath, 
wliieh, in a few minutes, was to swallow up, for (;ver, tlie iiobh'i ship 
and her unha))[>y crew. Once more boomed through tlic liowling of 
the wind and waters—a gun; the last anguisliing cry of d(^spair. 
The gulls inoan(*d and flittei’cd i;ound the vessel in countless flocks, as 
though tliey would instil consolation to the crew in the moment of 
their certain destruction. Jans sprang again fo the extreme verge 
of the narrow ridge. “Three more wedges into the ground,” he 
exclaimed, “ and let the rope be slung below ! Quick, give me the 
end of it! Wave the torches ! I’ll call, and cast the rope ! He that 
is a good haml at a founder now may run up to us still like a 
sea-eat!” 

The orders of Jans were again obeyed; bwt whilst the wedges per¬ 
forated the stony earth, and the waved torches shed ft brilliant light 
around, there resounded from beneath — a hollow crash. It came 
as if from the very bowels of the earth. Every man leaped back, as 
though he had been shot; and Hakers, in a voice of desperatiqp, 
cried, — “ Jans, Jans, save yourself, for God’g sake !” 

But the warning came too late. The entire cliff, long since rotten, 
and only loosely cohering to the body of the island, had given way 
beneath the repeated drivings of the stricken rammers — had suddenly 
cracked, and divided itself from the remainder of the rock. Jans, it 
is true, bounded back, but the cliff was already tottering and inclining 
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in its descent^ and it carried the lieljdess pilot down with it into Ihe 
deep. A tliick mist of reddish dust rose from the crumbled rock: — 
the sea bellowed louder than ever, and foamed mountains high, as, 
met by the pressure of the immense mass of fallen cliff, it was driven 
wave upon wave, back again into the open ocean. The fight of sea 
and rock was salvation to the galliot. The backward rolling surf gave 
the ship anotlier tack, and carried her, like a child, beyond the reach of 
danger. A Sail was hoisted wit|i the speed of lightning — for the 
storm liad somewhat remitted — and tlic merchantman, with her hull 
and mast shaking again — bailed proudly past the shores of Heligoland. 


“ Poor J ans tsaid Ilakers, after the first consternation. “We can - 
not help thee more ! Thy memory, however, shall not perish amongst 
us. Chihlr(;n, and cliildrcu’s children .shall reinembcT thee, and thy 
brave heart.” This cliff i.s thine, and shall, from this day forth, he 
called “ I'iiue-Man’s CfeA(j.” 

Every lleligolandei* confirnv?d the christening of the cliff; — 
and to this hour, when a stranger makes the tour of the island, and 
beholds, not without dismay, the jagged ends of broken rocks tlir(!atcn- 
ing down upon him, the pilot lays his oar across las boat, and says, 
.significantly, — 

“Ay, ay, sir! That is Tuuk-Man’s Cuag, sir!” 


EOCHE EOCK, COENWALL. 

BY n. MONCKTON MILNKS, ESQ. M.l*. 


When all tliesc order’d fields were one wet moor, 
'1 he Rock, that is for us a single siglit 
Of wonderment and picturesque delight. 

Was the salvation of tlie wandering poor; 

The hermit here supported to liis door 
The tottering Steps invited by the light 
That, as a lower star, transpierced the niglit, 

•And gave a blessed rest on that hard floor ; 

Yet have we now a coraj)ensating gain — 

The Rock has^ long return’d to nature’s use, 
Dismantled of its humanising power; 

But mid the civilised and fertile plain 
We gaily climb, or pleasurably muse 
On God’s protection of each opening liour. 
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BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
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1 . 

My heart sunk with our claret-flask, 

Just now, beneath the heavy sedges 
That serve tliis pond’s black face for mask ; 

And still at yonder broken edges 
Of the hole, where up thej^ubblcs glisten, 

After my heart I look and listen. 

2 . 

Our laughing little flask, compelled 

Tlirough depth to depth more bleak and shady; 

As when, both arms beside her held, 

Ecet straiglitened out, some gay French lady 
Is caught up from life’s light and motion, 

And dropped into death’s silent ocean ! 

Up jumped Tokay on our table, 

Like a pigmy castle-vsrarder, 

Dwarfisli to see, but stout and able. 

Arms and accoutrements all in order; 

And fierce he looked north; then, wheeling soifth. 

Blew with his bugle a challenge to Drouth, 

Cocked his flap-hat with the tosspot-feather. 

Twisted his thumb in his red moustache, 

Gingled his huge brass spurs together. 

Tightened his waist with its Buda sash, 

And then with an impudence naught could abaslif 
Shrugged his hump-shoulder, 

To tell the beholder, ^ 

For twenty such knaves he should laugh but the bolder; 
And so, with his sword-hilt gallantly jutting, 

And dexter hand on his haunch abutting, 

Went the little man from Ausbruch, strutting! 
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KECOLLECTIONS AND KEFLECTIONS OF 
V GIDEON StIADDOE, Esq. 

No. IV.* 


" The apparition comes ! 

Those h.'inds arc not more like." 

Hamlet. 

My third visitation took place about a year and a Iialf after the de¬ 
parture of a relation for India. He had started for that land of the 
Biin from iny chambers in the Temple, wliich were on the ground- 
floor, and have now given pltftte to more modern and less gloomy 
tenements. After all the anxieties of the outfit, and the last melan¬ 
choly parting, I well remember watching him from behind the noble 
poplar tliat then stood in tlie gardtm, and was, after\vard.s, mercilessly 
felled to, make way for the new buildings, till he disappeared in tlu; 
cheerh'ss fog of a November morning, as he dropj)ed down the river 
in old Alajor's wherry. 

My bed-room opened into the sitting-room,’ and both fronted the 
garden. The foot of the bed was towards the window, on the seat of 
which my lamj) burned. One summer night I was lying awake think¬ 
ing of a case I had to answer, and of nothing less than my relation, 
when, on turning my head, I saw him standing close to the left siile 
of my bed, and looking down on me. Before I could recover from 
my surprise, his back was towards me. I saw him go out of the open 
door on the same side of the room*— arose, threw on my dressing- 
gown, took up the l?inp, called him by name, searched the rooms, and 
then, .so strong was the impression, unbolted the outer door, sought 
him in the passage, went to the common entrance, and even looked up 
the paved footway that led to it between the buildings and the garden. 
No human figure was visible. The moon shone upon the liigli ti<le 
from a cloudless sky silvering-the trees in the garden, and the silence 
was only broken by the whispering of the poplar-leaves and the occa¬ 
sional distant dash of oifrs. 

No extraordinary coincidence accompanied this vision. 

On tlic other hand, the story related of Dr. Donne by honest Tzaak 
Walton makes the vision coincide so exactly, both in circumstances 
dnd time with actual events, that we can hardly wonder at the effect 
produced on those wlie had been made acquainted with it. 

When “ Mr. Donne ” removed from Mitcham to London, Sir 


* In the last number of these Recollections, p. 425., line 3. from the bottom, for 
“is" read “are.” 
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Robert Drewry, “ a gentleman of very noble estate, and a more 
liberal mind, assigned him and his wife on useful apartment in his 
own large house in Drury Lane, and not only rent free, but was also 
a cherisher of his studies, and such a friend as sympathised with him 
and his in all their joys and sorrows.” Lord Hay was sent at this 
time on an embassy to Henry IV. ot France by our first James ; and 
Sir Robert, Iiaving resolved to accompany him, solicited Donne to be 
his companion in that journey. Bijt his wife, who wa^in bad health 
and with child, desired him not to leave her, saying, “ Her divining 
soul boded her some ill in his absence.” He accordingly laid aside all 
thoughts of going; but the importunity of Sir Robert prevailed, and 
Donne, considering himself bound, told his wife so, “ who did, there¬ 
fore, with an unwilling-willingness give a faint consent.” 

“ Within a few days,” Walton tells us, after this resolve, the am¬ 
bassador, Sir Robert, and Mr. Donne, left London, and wore, the 
twelfth day, got all safe to Paris. Two days after their arrival there, 
Mr. Donne was left alone in that room, in which Sir Robert, and he, 
and some other friends had dined together. To this place Sir Robert 
returned within half an hour ; and as he left, so he found, Mr. Donne 
alone : but in an ecstasy, and so altered as to his looks, as amazed Sir 
Robert to behold him ; insomuch that he earnestly desired Mr. Donne 
to declare what had befallen him in the short time of his absence. To 
which Mr. Donne was not able to make a present answer : but, after 
a long and perplexed pause, did at last say, I have seen a dreadful 
vision since I saw you : I have seen my dear wife pass twice hy me 
through this room, with her hair hanging about her shoulders, and a 
dead child in her arms: this I have seen since 1 saw you.” To which 
Sir Robert replied, Sure, sir, you have slept since I saw you ; and 
this is tlic result of some melancholy dream, which I desire you to 
forget, for you are now awake.” To which Mr. Donne’s reply was,— 
‘‘ 1 cannot be surer that I now live, than that 1 have not slept since 
I saw you ; and am as sure, that* at her second appearing she stopped, 
and looked me in the face and vanished.” Rest and sleep had not 
altered Mr. Donne’s opinion the next day; for lie then atSrmed this 
vision with a more deliberate and so confirmed a confideilfce, that he 
inclined Sir Robert to a faint belief that the vision was true. It is 
truly said, that desire and doubt have no rest; and it proved so with 
Sir Robert: for he immediately sent, a servant to Drewry House, 
with a charge to hasten back, and bring him word whether Mrs. Doniio 
were alive ; and, if alive, in wliat condition she was as to her health. 
The twelfth day the messenger returned with this account: — That he 
found and left Mrs. Donne very sad, and sick in her bed ;^and that, 
after a long and dangerous labour, she had been delivered of a dead 
child. And, upon examination, the abortion prov(jd to be the same 
day, and about the very hour, that Mr. Donne affirmed he saw her 
pass by him in his chamber.” 

“ This is a relation,” says the venerable biographer, ‘‘ that will be¬ 
get some wonder, and it well may; for most of our world are at 
present possessed with an opinion, that visions and miracles are ceased. 
And, though it is most certain, that two lutes being both strung and 
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tuned to an equal pitch, and then one played upon, the other, tliat ig 
not touched, being laid upon a table at a fit distance, will — like an 
echo to a trumpet—warble a faint audible harmony in answer to the 
same tunc ,* yet many will not believe there is any such thing as a 
sympathy of souls ; and I am well pleased, that every reader do enjoy 
his own oj)inion.” 

What the opinion of the father of angling was may be collected 
from liis subsequent remarks, tlv5 instances of apparitions that he 
(luotes, and his commendation of the following consideration to tlie 
readej*:—That there be ‘many pious and learned men, that believe 
our merciful God hath assigned to every man a particular guardian 
angel, to be his constant monitor, and to attend him in all his dangers, 
both of body and soul.” 

In this narrative—which was not told to Walton by Donne himself, 
but—“ now long since—by a person of honour, and of such intimacy 
with him, that he knew more of the secrets of his soul than any per¬ 
son then living”—wc have not only a presentiment of evil on the part 
of the wife, but the most pcrfect*j^oincidcnccs accompanying the vision 
of the husband. The lender affection that Mr. Donne felt for his 
partner may be collected from his expression of his feelings generally, 
and in no small degree from liis “ Valediction, forbidding to mourn”— 
“ A copy of verses given by Mr. Donne to his wife at the lime he 
then pai’ted from her.” In that age of slow locomotion, when no lover 
could annihilate time and si)ace, and as many days were required to 
reach Paris from London with any degree of comfort, as in the pre¬ 
sent high-pressure period will steam a traveller across the Atlantic, is 
it extraordinary that the forebodings and dangerous state of the be¬ 
loved wife should, during such a separation, be constantly borne in 
upon the soul of the anxious liusband — a man, be it remembered, of 
strong imagination—till the dismal apparition was raised? 

Still those cases, in which all circumstances fit so exactly, must pro¬ 
duce a strong impression, especially upon ordinary minds. 

Such was the strange story sometimes mentioned by Lord Byron, 
and related to him b^ Captain Kidd, the commander of the immor¬ 
talised “Lisbon Packet.” — “ This oiTicer stated that, being asleep one 
night in his berth,he was awakened by tlio pressure of something heavy 
on his limbs, and, there being a faint light in the room, could see, as 
he thought, distinctly, tlic fig^ve of his brother, who was at that time 
in the naval service in the East Indies, dressed in his uniform, and 
stretched across the bed.* Concluding it to be an illusion of the senses, 
lie shut his eyes; and made an effort to sleep. But still the same pres¬ 
sure continued, and still, as often as he ventured to take another look, 
ho saw tfie figure lying across him in the same position. To add to 
the wonder, on putting his hand forth to touch this form, he found 
the uniform, in which ,it appeared to be dressed, dripping wet. On 
the entrance of one of liia brother officers, to whom he called out in 
alarm, the apparition vanished; but in a few months after he received 
the startling intelligence, that on that night his brother had been 
drowned in the Indian seas. Of the supernatural character of this 
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appearance, Captain Kidd himself did not appear to have the slight* 
est doubt.” * 

Many years ago, a gentleman, habitually an early riser, who was on 
a visit at the country seat of an old and particul^ friend, retired at 
night apparently in his usual health; and, at six, the next morning, 
was found dead in liis bed. The shocking intelligence soon spread, 
and at last reached the head keeper : — “ Dead! ” said he, “ Mr. — 
dead? Why I saw him leaning over the fence at hal^past five this 
morning, looking at the deer I” Tins man was convinced that he had 
seen Mr. —*8 “ Fetch nor were there ivanting others of the same 
opinion. 

Not long since, a friend who has deservedly earned for himself a 
European reputation, was deeply immersed in a scientific subject 
about two o’clock in the day, when, suddenly, it rushed into his mind 
that he had long neglected to write to a lady who had been most 
intimate with his mother and family—one of tliose amiable persona— 
would they were less rare! — who are always thinking of others rather 
than themselves. Penetrated by a feeling whicli he could not control, 
lie laid aside his work, and immediately commenced a letter to Mrs. 
-, wherein he upbraided himself for liis delay, and, as he pro¬ 
ceeded, became so overpowered, that he was affected to tears while he 
wrote—“ at this very moment you may be no more.” The letter was 
despatched, but it never reached the hand for which it was intended. 
The relatives, whose distressing duty it was to open the letters ad¬ 
dressed to the deceased, struck with the expression, turned to the date, 
and found that the sentence was written on the very day of her death. 
She was no more when that overpowering sensation wrung my friend’s 
heart, and those mournful words dropped from his pen. It is not sur¬ 
prising that the relatives of the departed point to that letter as a proof 
that sympathies exist not dreamt of in our philosophy. 

The coincidence of the mysterious disturbance at Abbotsford, and 
Mr. George Bullock’s sudden death recorded in one of the most in¬ 
teresting and perfect pieces of biography ever printed f, will occur to 
every one; and light as Sir Walter made of it before he heard of his 
friend’s decease, it appears to have sunk much deeper inip his mind 
after he had been made acquainted with tlic details of that event. 

In a subsequent part of the same fascinating work wo find, how¬ 
ever, the true philosophy laid down on a very affecting occasion: — 
“ As I slept for a few minutes in my dhair, to which I am more ad¬ 
dicted than I could wish, I heard, as I thought, my poor wife call 
me by the familiar name of fondness which slie gave pie. My recol¬ 
lections on waking were melancholy enough. These be 

• 

‘ The airy tongues that syllable men’s names.* 


* Moore's Life of Byron. « 

t Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By J. G. Lockhart, Esq., 
his Literary Executor. 8vo. Edinburgh: R. Cadell, 1842. 
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All, I believe, have some natural desire to consider these unusual im¬ 
pressions as bodements of good or evil to come. But, alas! this is a 
prejudice of our own conceit. They are the empty echoes of tohat is 
pasty not the foreboding voice of things to egyner — Diary. 

To return to those visions which are purely confined to certain 
localities, I must refer to an instance which was strongly dwelt on by 
those to whom it was known, inasmuch as it was vouched that the 
seer had nevq[; heard of what she declared she saw, and the likeness 
traced by her in the aj>parition agreed with the picture for which the 
ghost had sat while in the »!>ody. 

In a mansion in-shire there was a tradition that one of its 

former mistresses had committed suicide. The apartment in winch 
the crime was perpetrated was said to be subject to visitations irom 
the restless spirit of tlie criminal, who occasionally appeared with her 
pale, self-accusing face and long black dishevelled hair flowing in ])ro- 
fusion over her shoulders and bust, the only part of her figure visible 
on such ghastly occasions. The tale had its day: modern education 
laughed it to scorn; and although an unsophisticated maid-servaiit 
would occasionally come down vbry pale in the morning, after passing 
the night in that apartment, and on persisting in her solemn asser¬ 
tion tliat she had seen the unearthly visitant, and in her determin¬ 
ation to enter it no more, generally obtained her dismissjil, the ghost- 
story was treated as such stories of late ycai's have been, and the 
comfortable room had long been fitted up as a bedchamber, without 
any disturbance of the rest of the visiters who occupied it. 

To this house a lady and her daughter came to make a short slay. 
The lady was taken dangerously ill, and lay in this room. It was 
midnight. She slept. Her daughter was on the bed, but not un¬ 
dressed, counting the minutes as she held her.watch in her hand; for 
she had been told that her dear mother’s life depended upon the 
punctual administi'ation of medicine. The stde curtains of the bed 
were partially undrawn, and suddenly something seemed to come be¬ 
tween the opening and an old-fashioned cabinet, black as ebony, that 
stood against the wp.ll. The young lady looked up, and beheld the 
marble-lik^^ ghostly bust, half veiled by the long dark tresses, as if 
suspended in the aperture. Every lineament was distinct, and so 
clear that she traced in the deadly white visage a likeness to the 
features of a friend. She leaped desperately to the floor, looked 
ai-ound — and found nothing' but wliat was usually in the apart¬ 
ment. She tried the door— it was fust — then screamed and fainted. 
The servants wpre alanned by the violent ringing of the sick mother, 
who had been aroused by her child’s scream, and burst into the 
room. • 

No one doubted the veracity of the narrator; but the probability 
was, that, intimate as the families were, some account of the ghost 
had reached the youngs lady’s ears in her early youth, and had passed 
from her mind till she found herself under such circumstances amid 
the associations of the-very spot where it was said to appear. 

Indeed in all cases where the vision is seen by one person only, 
natural causes will account for the illusion; but when more than one 
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behold the same phantom at the same instant, the solution of the 
problem becomes more difficult. 

In the Life of Blackbeard, referred to in our last chapter, we find 
the following: — 

‘‘ Those of his crew who were taken alive told a story which may 
appear a little incredible; howevdr, we think it will not be fair to 
omit it, since we had it from their own mouths. That, once upon a 
cruise, they found out that they had a man on boai’d riore than their 
crew: such a one was seen several days amongst them, sometimes 
below and sometimes upon deck, yet no man in the ship could give an 
account who he was, or from whence he came; but that he disappeared 
a little before they were cast away in their great ship — but, it seems, 
they verily believed it was the Devil.” 

When we reflect on the constant state of di*unken excitement in 
which these wretches lived, and the diabolical excesses of which they 
were guilty*, there is not, indeed, much room for wonder at the dark 
terrors called up by their delirium tremens i but it is not so easy to 
account for the following phantasms. 

A venerable manor-house in the west of England, with its terraced 
walks, noble hollies, and quaint yew hedges, had sunk into the usual 
condition of such ancient places, and had become a farm-house of the 
better class. The former possessors had been of elevated rank, and 
the last of their descendants, a widow lady of title, had retired there, 
still retaining the remains of loveliness, with a handsome nephew in 
the prime of manly beauty, about the middle of the last century. 
They lived in strict privacy, were never seen out of the grounds, and 
never received any visiters, witli one exception. At the expiration of 
every three months an old-fashioned coach rolled up the avenue 
shaded by the sun-proof elms, stopped at the entrance, and out stepped 
a man of advanced age, dressed in a dark-brown suit, with a plain 
cocked hat and grey stockings. In about ten minutes he again made 
his appearance, entered the carriage, which rolled down the avenue, 
and was seen no more till the next quarter of a year had passed away. 
This had gone on for some time, and aftbrded subject for comment to 
all the country round. The neighbours shook their heads, and whis¬ 
pered light tales of the dame; but all attempts to penetrate the cloud 
that shrouded their history failed. 

One fine August evening, six weeks at least before its appearance was 
due, according to its usual periods of arrival, the light of the harvest 
moon shone on the well-known coach till it ^as lost to view under the 
melancholy boughs of the avenue trees. Some reapers, on their way 

• “ Some of his frolics of wickedness were so extravagant, as if lie aimed at making 
his men believe he was a devil incarnate; for being one day at sea, and a little flusl^cd 
with drink —‘ Come,’ says he, ‘ let us make a hell of our own, and try how long we 
can bear it.’ Accordingly he, with two or three othtHs, went down into the hold, 
and, closing up all the hatches, filled several pots full of brimstone and other com* 
bustibic matter, and set it on fire, and so continued till they were almost suffocated, 
when some of the men cried out for air. At length he opened the hatches, not a 
little pleased that he held out the longest.’’— General Hiitory of the Pyraiu. Life 
of Caplin Teachf alias Blackboard. 
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home, saw it return, and, as it passed out of the avenue gates, beheld, 
.sitting by the side of the old gentleman, the handsome nephew, t^ale 
and motionless as a corpse. The same night a carriage and four drove 
furiously up to the house, and, at the end of the week, a hearse and 
six received at midnight a coffin covered with black velvet, and went 
— none of the neighbours knew iVhere. The place was shut up for 
years, and had only been lately fitted up for the reception of a new 
tenant—a suht tantial man who had bought the land about the house 
and fanned it himself—at the commencement of the present century. 

In its desolate state, it was haunted of course; and ‘‘ the wicked 
lady,” as she was called, had often been seen gliding in the moonlight 
about the ten*aces by those who had been hardy enough to take a 
short cut across the grounds in their way home from the village club. 

The two sons of the new tenant were young men just at the end of 
their teens. They had heard all the ghost-stories connected with the 
place, and laughed at them. They had also heard strange noises, 
especially from one particular chamber, in which the lady had died, 
and the door of which liad not been unlocked for years, and had sati.s 
ficxl themselves that they had traced some of the sounds to a colony of 
jackdaws that had established themselves in the unused chimnies with 
wliich the spacious old house — a world too wide for the present occu¬ 
pants — abounded. 

These two brothers lay upon a grassy lieadland enjoying the noon 
of a lovely day outside one of the garden walls. They were shaded 
from the sun by the overhanging laburnums and guelder-roses, which, 
tired of their confinement within, had, truant-like, broken bounds to 
mingle their blossoms with the wild flowers on the field-side of the 
half-ruined wall. Tlie young men livstened to the humming in the 
air, and lazily watclied the tremulous haze that rose from the ridges 
of the fallow which lay parallel to them. 

Lying tlius, with half-shut eyes, they saw upon the ridges before 
them the figure of a lady dressed in {he costume of the middle of the 
eighteenth century. They both started up together, and advanced 
raindly to the form, which receded without appearing to move a limb 
across the furrows, with its face still towards them as they had first 
seen it, till it reached the closed gate, through the bars of wliich it 
seemed to pass as the brothers arrived at the barrier — and then was 
lost to their view. Beyond was a bare common, where no person 
could have been hid; and the only beings in sight besides themselves 
were a party of gnats diyicing in the sun, and the swallows that ever 
and anon cut a tne through them, leaving the survivors to continue 
their dance. 

AnothOi* tale which I shall also tell, as “ *twas told to me,’* records 
an instance where two persons of different grades of life saw the same 
phantom simultaneously. 

An officer of rank irf the army bought a fine old house and estate, 
beautifully situated in a midland county, which had no drawback, 
except that it was said to he the haunt of a tall female arrayed in 
deep mourning. The family were delighted with the place, and for 
some time were undisturbed. After a little while, however, the 
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servants began to complain that their path was occasionallj crossed 
by the apparition, and some of them left their service in consequence. 

One evening in the autumn, the gentlemen were sitting over their 
wine, when the host, as he looked out of the old oriel window, saw a 
female figure standing in the greydight on the lawn. He immediately 
exclaimed, taking what he saw for liis wife,—“How inconsiderate of 
Charlotte to be out at this time! in the first place she will take cold, 
and in the next, if any of the servants see her, they will declare that 
they have seen the Dark Lady.” The guests turned their heads, saw 

nothing, and said so. “ No,” replied Colonel-, “ she is just now 

gone.” Upon entering the drawing-room, where Mrs.-was sitting 

in a black'velvet dress with her female friends, he spoke to her on 
the subject; but she assured him that she had not been out at all, 
which was the fact. This did not banish the scepticism of the gallant 
proprietor, who felt convinced either that some one was bent on 
amusement at his expense, or was anxious that he should be disgusted 
with liis purchase, for selfish ends, and was determined, if possible, to 
detect the contriver. Watch, he accordingly did, at all hours, but 
without the slightest success. 

lie had given up this vain vigilance, and was beginning to forget the 
Dark Lady, when, as he was returning from shooting with his game- 
keeper in the evening, tlie latter called his attention to a dusky female 
form standing at the end of the nearest external extremity of one of 
the wings of the mansion which was in the form of an E, like many 
of tlie old houses built in Elizabeth’s time. He immediately said, 
“ Now, we shall catch the ghost,” and sending the keeper round the 
hack of the house so as to cut off the intruder if an escape should be 
attempted round the opposite wing, he advanced upon the figure 
which waited his approach at first, but, before he could reach it, it 
turned down the inside of the wing, as if it were going to the front 
entrance. The gamekeeper now appeared at the end of the opposite 
wing; and his master pursued the form, which glided before him 
down the wing near which they Iiad first seen it, tlien along the front 
of tlie house, and was lost to the view of tlic pursuer in the middle of 
the inside of the opposite wing, wliCTe there had formerly been a 
door. He was so close that he, for the moment, thought to enter with 
the apparition through the doorway, which had been walled up for 
years. He was a brave man, but his* heart beat thick. The keeper 
declared that nothing had passed him; and to this hour the mystery 
remains unsolved. • 
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X 


AN INCIDENT At PISA. 

I. 

BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ. M.P. 

I' 

“ From the con^mon burial-ground 
Mark’d by some peculiar bound, 

Beppo! who are these that lie 
Like one numerous family ? ” 

** They whose bodies rest within 
This appointed place, 

Signor! never knew of sin, 

Only know of grade. 

Purified from earthly leaven, 

They have mounted straight to heaven, 
Without sorrow, without thrall, 

Blessed children, angels all! ” 

** But that second space, with art 
Fenc’d from all the rest apart. 

Though from those sweet infants’ bed 
By a low wall separated — ' 

Beppo! who are these, and why 
To the others laid so nigh ? ” 

I 

“ Signoi\5 they who moulder here, 

Bo it wrong or right, 

Shake with many a pang of fear 
Passers-by at night: 

Men of passion, jdcc, and pride. 

Who in evil liv’d and died, 

Unrepenta'ht, unconfess’d, 

By the sacraments unbless’d; 

Though with these are mingled some 
That deserv’d a better doom, 

When by, sudden death waylaid, 

Ere their peace with God was made : 

But why they who guiltless die 
By those reprobates should lie, 

Signor! the priest may know, not I.” 
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In these words the truth discerning, 
Much I ponder’d, home returning, 
Whether chance or wise design 
Drew this thin dividing line, 
Almost blending in this close 
Old decay and young repose ; 
Almost laying side by side 
Those who hardly liv’d anci died, 
And the wretched ones for whom 
Life has been a very tomb. 

Oh ! if in our utmost need 
Love has power to intercede — 

If between us and our foes 
Innocence may interppse — 

May not they, who dare not claim 
Pardon in the church’s name, 

By some sweet and secret law 
From these little neighbours draw 
Blessings such as nature gave 
To the angel-rufllcd wave ; 

Finding a Bethesda’s worth 
In this angel-planted earth? 


EL MOKENITO: 

A ROUGH SKETCH IK THE PYRENEES. 


It was on a brilliant August morning of the year 183- that I found 
myself mounted on a stout Gascon pony, and preceded by a long- 
legged slip of a mountaineer, jogging tbrotigli the defile of the Al- 
dudes, a narrow pass in the Pyrenees, distant a league or two from 
the quiet little town of St. Jean Pied de Port. I was^returning 
northwards after a ramble through a portion of the Peninsula, and 
had made an appointment to meet a friend at Tarbes, upon the 
Toulouse road, whence we were to visit Bagn6?es and the other French 
baths in that neighbourhood. It still wanted three or four days to 
that of our rendezvous, and I had been able to devise no better way 
of passing at least one of them than to step over the frontier, eat a 
farewell olla with the Dons, and, if possible, smuggle a few good cigars < 
upon my return. 
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The lower Pyrenees, although of a less imposing character than the 
more easterly parts of the chain, arc still in the highest degree pic¬ 
turesque and beautiful. The road along which I was now proceeding, 
was shutin between mountains covered for the most part with trees 
and brushwood, from amongst which protruded here and there some 
pinnacles of grey rock. There was no scarcity of magnificent oaks, 
but the trees that most abounded were chestnuts, which seemed to 
flourish there m unusual luxuriance, draped with wild vines that crept 
and twined over and over them, to a height whicli I had no idea tlie 
vine ever attained in so northerly a latitude. In some places the rocks 
“lose perpendicularly or impended over our heads, their sharp hard 
outline cut out with beautiful distinctness against the glowing azure 
of the August sky. The lofty trees tliat bordered the road shaded us 
from the sun, which was blazing out with tremendous power, and 
here and there some streamlet plasliing down from the hills formed 
itself a shallow channel across the path, rippling with a cool and 
merry sound over the many-coloured pebbles, and then vanishing in 
some ravine amidst a tangle of bushes and wild flowers, or falling into 
and swelling some larger watercourse. 

Besides being enclosed in the manner already described, the road 
was so serpentine and zig-zag that wc could scarcely ever see more 
than eiglity or a hundred yards before and behind us. At last, how¬ 
ever, it became evident that we were approaching the termination of 
the defile. The mountains on either side grew gradually lower, and 
the pass less narrow, and presently, on turning an angle, we came in 
sight of the plain, stretching out wide before us, thickly wooded, and 
intersected by lines of hill, where one or two streams wound their 
way like silvery ribands through tlie bright yellow of the corn fields, 
and the green of the pastures and orchards. No town was visible from 
where we stood; but here and there a village or hamlet might be seen, 
invariably with a lofty church tower, and not unfrequently with the 
massive walls of a convent rising abovfe its darkened or stone-coloured 
houses. One of the largest of these villages, which my guide de¬ 
signated by some unpronounceable name, rich in the za and itz of the 
Bas(juc tongue, lay at a distance of two or three miles from us, and 
thither I determined to proceed. A few minutes more brought us 
upon comparatively level ground, and vre struck into a country road 
leading in the direction of the village. 

In most instances, when one approaches the imaginary line of de¬ 
marcation between two ebuntries, one finds a gradual blending of the 
character and hhbits of the people, as well as of the natural pro¬ 
ductions gnd features of the country. Spain forms a striking ex¬ 
ception to this rule; and the great mountain wall by which nature 
has marked the northern boundary of the Peninsula serves also to 
separate the habits and acharacter of the two nations as eflectually as 
though it were some mighty parapet, strongly fortified and strictly 
sentinelled to prevent all intermingling of race and communication of 
ideas and customs. The contrast obtained in the course of a four or 
, five hours’ ride is most striking. The neat French villages, with their 
white cottages and orderly population, are exchanged in that short 
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Space of time for groups of irregular, grimy-looking habitations, some 
of them retaining vestiges of old Moorish and Gothic architecture, 
clustering round churches and monasteries, the solid construction and 
venerable appearance of which bespeak an existence of many centuries, 
and occupied by a wild-looking people, a mixture of the smuggler and 
the guerilla, in garb and appearance totally dissimilar to the peasantry 
of Gascony and Languedoc. This contrast was apparent in every 
thing; in the clumsy carts which*met me upon the ft)ad, their solid 
wheels creaking discordant music as they were dragged slowly along 
by the lazy oxen; in the embroidered and many-buttoned jackets of 
the muleteers, and jingling of the innumerable bells with which thci? 
mules were accoutred ; in the very mode of cultivation of the maize 
fields, around the edges and between the rows of which, melons were 
training and tomatas springing up, proving at once the fertility of the 
soil, and the irregular system of agriculture. 

On arriving at the entrance of the village, I was struck by its de¬ 
serted appearance. No untrammelled, half-clad children rolling and 
playing in the streets, no women spinning at their house doors, nor 
men puffing the cigarrette, and enjoying the dolce far niente. Not a 
human creature was visible. My guide, to whom I addressed an in¬ 
quiry, was unable to account for this unusual state of things, and we 
rode down the straggling street until we came in siglit of an open 
space of ground near the centre of the village, where the whole po¬ 
pulation seemed to have assembled. Upon reaching the outskirts of 
the crowd I drew rein, and paused to contemplate the scene before me, 
whicli, although not the first of the kind that I had witnessed, was 
still in the highest degree characteristic and striking. 

The square was enclosed on two sides by rows of houses, the street 
formed the boundary of the third side, while on the fourtli were fields 
and open country. About one half of the ground was kept clear of 
the mob by a line of sentries, who patrolled up and down with fixed 
bayonets, repulsing any of the spectators who pressed too far forward. 
Five or six companies of Spanish infantry, poorly clad in long, ill-made 
grey coats, forage caps, and some with hempen sandals, instead of shoes 
upon their feet, but all with snow-white belts, and muSket barrels 
burnished till they shone like silver, were drawn up in line at right 
angles with a detachment of about a hundred men, whose dark-blue 
uniforms and low-crowned shakos, lacod with silver, indicated them to 
be carabineros, a corps employed in the prevention of smuggling and 
capture of banditti. Seven or eight officer^, one of whom wore the 
insignia of colonel on his coat-cuff, were grouped a fdw yards in front 
of the troops ; and again at a short distance from them wejre a dozen 
soldiers, who at the moment of my arrival were busy loading their 
muskets. At the same instant there emerged from a side street lestd- 
ing to the plaza, a party of soldiers surrounding a man whose arms 
were bound behind him, and beside whom two priests were walking. 
The crowd opened a lane, the prisoner and his escort passed through, 
and halted on the farther side of the square. 

I at once saw that a military execution was about to take place, and < 
I looked around for some one of whom I could inquire its object. A 
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clean shaven, dapper little man, wliom I set down in my mind as the 
village barber, was standing a couple of paces from me, eying me with 
some curiosity, and to him I addressed myself. The readiness and 
loquacity with which ho answered my quertions, convinced me that 
my conjecture as to his trade must be a coiTect one. 

Muy gran yicaro^ semr^' said he, “ a shocking rogue is that Juan 
Alamo, El MorenitOy as they call him ; the greatest smuggler in the 
Pyrenees from* Perpignan to the Bidassoa, and, moreover, the most 
cruel, murdering villain unhung. We Spaniards do not wish much 
harm to the contrabandistas,'' continued he, with a sly smile, and lower- 
TTng his voice a little, “ but this fellow is a downright robber and mur¬ 
derer. Two nights ago, he and some of his comrades attacked the 
country house of Don Gregorio Pinta. There was only one man in 
the house besides old Don Gregorio, who was almost bedridden, but 
had there been more, it would have been of little use, for they were 
taken by surprise, when they were all sleeping, God knows the hor¬ 
rors the brigands committed. They murdered every creature of them, 
except one of the daughters, who hid herself under a bed where they 
did not think of looking; but she could give little account of it, for 
she was found in the morning a slavering idiot. A peasant who 
had seen them leaving the house brought the news, and the cara- 
biiieros set out after the villains, and surprised them as they were 
sleeping olf tlie effects of Don Gregorio’s good wine. Three of them 
were killed, and the Morenito himself was stunned by a blow on the 
head and brought in prisoner. Brave fellows, those carabineros, muy 
valientes.'' 

I had more than once heard speak of this Morenito, who had been 
described to me as one of the most blood-thirsty bandits in all Spain; 
and it was with much interest that I now loolfed at him, expecting to 
find an exterior corresponding witli the vices and crimes for wliich he 
had made himself so notorious. In this I was totally mistaken. In¬ 
stead of the trucqjent, ferocious-looking ruffian I anticipated, I beheld 
one of the handsomest men I had ever seen. El Morenito was 
apparently about thirty years of age; his figure the perfection of 
manly symfitietry; his head that of a Grecian statue. No bad expres¬ 
sion degraded the beautifully regular features ; the slightly contracted 
brow and compressed lips gave a martial and resolute air to his coun¬ 
tenance, better befitting a gallant soldier than a midnight murderer. 
The disciples of Lavater would have been sorely puzzled to account 
for this glaring disparity»between physiognomy and character. 

‘‘ And that is'the Morenito!” I exclaimed aloud. 

“ The ^me, seHor,” said my little friend the barber, whose presence 
I had forgotten, but who was still at my elbow. “ Once caught, there 
was no occasion for much trial. He has been tried and condemned to 
death twice already, but both times he managed to break out of prisen, 
and there, has been a price set on his head these two years.” So as 
soon as he was taken, the military governor ordered him to be put in 
capilla for twenty-four hours, previous to being shot He wo’n’t 
. have had too much time to confess all his crimes. It is almost too 
bad that he should die the same death so many brave soldiers die, but 
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there is no garrote nearer than Pampeluna, so lead is to do the 
work. Look, the villain, he is spitting at the priest 1 Santa Maria^ 
que indignoV* 

And the chattering little man crossed himself repeatedly. There 
was a general murmur and movement of indignation amongst the 
crowd. The prisoner, who it appeared had refused to confess, and 
turned a deaf ear to the exhortations of the priests, had actually spit 
in the face of one of the latter, who was holding a crucifix before him, 
and urging him to repentance. 

“ Kneel down!” said the officer commanding the parade, in a stem 
voice, to the prisoner. "" 

I will die on my feet,” was the dogged reply. 

The officer made a sign to two soldiers, who stepped forward, and 
seizing the prisoner, tried to force him down on his knees. But 
although his arms were bound, his resistance was so violent, that two 
more men were necessary to put him in the required position, kneel¬ 
ing, with his back to the firing party. Scarcely had they left him, 
when he again started to his feet and faced his executioners, the 
foam upon his lips, and venting the most horrible curses and im¬ 
precations. 

“ Even at the eleventli hour, my son !” said the priest, a meek, 
venerable-looking old man with white hair and trembling hands, that 
clasped an ebony crucifix. A blasphemy too frightful to write down 
was the only reply. 

“ Attention I” commanded the officer, in a tone in which I thought 
I recognised something like impatience to put an end to this disgust¬ 
ing scene. 

The other commands immediately followed. At the word ‘‘Fire” 
there was the rattle of la dozen muskets, and El Morenito fell upon 
his face, pierced by as many balls. 


A right pleasant sunny-looking town is Tarbes, with its broad, 
open square planted with rows of plane trees, and surrounded by neat 
houses and well kept flower gardens. As in most French' provincial 
towns, however, a stranger in the place, unless he has acquaintances 
there, finds himself much embarrassed to get rid of his time. The 
theatre and the coffee-house are his only resources, and the former 
happened to be closed on the evening of my arrival. After despatch¬ 
ing an excellent dinner, which included a '^oie gras of dimensions 
that must have been exceedingly inconvenient to thd goose to which 
it had belonged, I found I had nothing left for it but to go,to bed or 
to the cafe; and it being ratber too early for the former way of dis¬ 
posing of myself, I chose the latter alternative. • 

The cafe was occupied as such places usually are in fourth rate 
French towns. Two or three couple of old grey-mustached captains, 
pipe in mouth, playing at chess and piquet; a noisy group of subal¬ 
terns chatting round a bowl of punch; several parties of peaceable 
burghers deep in the mysteries of dominos, and drinking sugar and 
water with a perseverance that would have delighted Father Matthew. 
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The tables were all full, with the exception of one, at which a single 
person was seated. I took a chair opposite to him, and called for 
some refreshment. 

The first glance I gave at my neighbour convinced me that he was 
of a different race and country from the other occupants of the cafe. 
He seemed about five or six and twenty years of age, tall in person, 
slender, yet muscular and strongly built; and his style of face be¬ 
trayed a nortltern, probably a Gennan, origin. His clear and well- 
cut eyes were of a bright and sparkling blue; his hair, which he wore 
long and curling, was almost flaxen in its lightness; while his small 
^ peaked beard and twisted mustache, as well as the whole cast of his 
features, reminded me strongly of the handsome and well-known 
countenance of Vandyk the painter. 

The young man replied courteously to the slight salutation I made 
him as I sat down at his table. He had just lighted one of the vile 
fabrications which the French regie, sell as llaviuinah cigars. It 
would not draw, and after puffing at it for two or three minutes, he 
threw it away with an energetic Donnerwetter 

“ Ha, Iia! ” thought I, a German. I was right then.” I had 
some excellent cigars in my pocket, which 1 had brought from the 
other side of the Pyrenees, and 1 offered one to the stranger. He 
accepted it: I lighted another, and we fell into a conversation that 
lasted the greater part of the evening. My new acquaintance was 
v<^ry open and communicative; and I soon learned that he was a na¬ 
tive of Lower Saxony, and an artist by profession, whom a passionate 
love of travelling, and a desire to take some sketches of the mag¬ 
nificent scenery of the Pyrenees, had brouglit to the south of France. 
He had been already a fortnight at Tarbes, and thought of remaining 
there some time longer, its situation being central and convenient for 
his object. The dulness of the place mattered little to him, for he 
merely used it as a sort of liead-quarters, whence he made excursions 
of greater or les^ duration. I found •that he had travelled much and 
with profit. He was a lively and entertaining companion ; and when 
the cafe closed, and he left me at the door of my hotel, I gladly ac¬ 
cepted an' invitation to visit him the next day and look over his 
sketches. The friend I expected to meet could not arrive till after 
noon, and 1 was too happy to find so agreeable a means of passing the 
morning. « 

As soon as I had breakfasted upon the following day, I inquired 
my way to the address^the young German had given me ; and on 
arriving there, ■fV’as shown into a large light room where my new ac- 
quaintan^ was seated, pencil in hand, before his easel. A Meer¬ 
schaum pipe and a brace of liandsomely mounted pistols decorated the 
wall of the apartment; a small compact knapsack, adapted for the 
pedestrian tourist, was^ lying upon a chair, while a portmanteau, of 
very moderate dimensions, composed what its owner termed his 
heavy baggage. 

The young Saxon welcomed me with the frank cordiality of his 
country^ and produced a couple of sketch-books, filled principally 
with Pyrenean subjects, in the examination of which 1 was soon 
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busied, appealing to him for explanations of the various sites. He 
evidently possessed considerable talent as an artist; although he culti¬ 
vated it, he told me, chiefly for his amusement, and for the last five 
years had been rambling over Europe, seeking subjects for his pencil 
and indulging a truant disposition.^ I remarked that in the course of 
his wanderings he must have seen much, and probably had many 
adventures well worth narrating. He admitted that he had ; and I 
expressed my regret that our perio^ of companionship was likely to be 
so short, as otherwise I should have begged him to tax his memory 
for my benefit. 

I should not have very far to go back,” he answered. ** Only^ 
few days ago, I had an adventure that was comical enough in its way; 
and if you are disposed to listen to it, ensconce yourself in that arm¬ 
chair, and I will tell it you, while I give the finishing touches to this 
sk(;tch of the Pas de Roland, which I shall then be glad if you will 
accept as a memorial of our brief acquaintance.” 

Delighted witli this proposal, I obeyed the young artist’s directions 
to the letter, and begged him to copimence his nai’rative without a 
moment’s delay. lie smiled at my impatience, and at once complied. 

“ About three weeks back,” he began, “ Iwas in the heart of the 
Pyrenees, and having visited all the beaten tracks and every point 
of view usually repaired to by travellers, I conceived a desire to exa¬ 
mine such Spots as are apparently reserved for the exclusive haunts of 
the izard and the bear, certain that 1 should there not have been 
preceded either by tourists or landscape painters. I set out one fine 
morning from a mountain inn atwhicli I had passed the night; alone, but 
armed with the pistols you see yonder, and instructed as to tlic route 
1 should follow. The commencement of my excursion was somewhat 
discouraging. I had to cross, at the risk of my neck, half-a-dozen 
foaming and roaring torrents, and that over rocks and stepping stones 
as smooth an<l slippery as ice. Occasionally, but with little benefit, 

I abandoned this perilous footing, and scrambled over one of the 
large pine-trees which the floods bring from tlie uplands, and leave 
stretched across the watercourses, stripped of* bark and branches. 
Having surmounted these first difficulties, I at last found myself on a 
narrow path, covered with green and slippery moss, sloping towards 
precipices right and loft, the depths beneath which bristled with 
pointed crags, and were barely to be distingui.shcd in the strange 
sort of light afforded by the foam of tlie cataracts. At intervals the 
ravine widened; and the stream, flowing less ?iapidly, reflected the blue 
sky, and the vivid green of the plants which crept over the rocks and 
dangled from the edge of the precipices. But tliese changes were 
brief. Again the dingy peaks closed in, and the watercourse became 
as impetuous and noisy as before. Farther on, the precipice was 
closed on one side by advancing cliffs, beetling^ above the narrow path 
I was following, and seeming as though they would push me over the 
opposite declivity. Every moment the path became narrower, and my 
progress was impeded by blocks of stone, some of which I rolled into the 
ravines, while I scrambled over the larger ones with no small difficulty 
and peril. After a long ascent and many changes of scenery, I found 
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myself above the clouds, which I saw drifting about below me, and 
sweeping across the midway slopes and levels. Nevertheless, and in 
spite of the great elevation I had attained, it appeared to me that tlie 
mountain, on the lofty slioulder of which I stood, was crushed into in¬ 
significance by the huge masses and glittering peaks which towered 
above and around me, displaying innumerable vaiietiea of tint and 
outline. 

In the regifns in which I now was, there are only two classes of 
human beings to be found—the smuggler and the custom-house ofliccr. 
There take place their frequent struggles and stratagems, in which 
-..onderful strength, courage, and address are frequently exhibited. 
The smuggler may be compared with tlie izard, the douanier with the 
dog, who, although not hunting for his own benefit, does not on that 
account display less ardour in the chase. It is generally at one par¬ 
ticular spot that these encounters take place — a pass which ^pens the 
descent on tlie Spanish side of the mountain. When, however, the 
smugglers are too few in number to risk an encounter, they avail 
themselves of circuitous paths ^ud defiles, such as tlie wolf and bear 
only enter when pressed by some unflinching hunter; creeping along 
the narrow shelves of precipices, or forcing their way througli forests 
where the trees are allowed to perish from age, and the succeeding 
generation of saplings has hardly room to spring up amidst the de¬ 
caying trunks of dead oaks and firs. 

I had just emerged from one of these virgin forests, and was pro¬ 
ceeding along a narrow and rugged path, wondering as I went at the 
wild and extraordinary scenery around me, when, on turning a sharp 
angle, I suddenly perceived a small grey swirl of smoke rising from 
behind a huge block of stone. I was well aware that the Pyrenean 
smugglers not unfrequcntly unite with their avowed jirofession the 
even less honourable one of banditti, and scruple not to rob and 
murder travellers, well knowing that the neighbouring authorities are 
not likely to explore those deep ravines in quest of missing strangers, 
living or dead. T quietly cocked one of my pistols, grasped my iron- 
shod staff firmly in mj right hand, and cautiously approached the smoke. 
I was within a bound of the rock, when I beheld a man’s head and the 
muzzle of a carbine rising above its surface. Before, however, the 
owner of the head had time to distinguish me or to execute any evil 
intentions he may have had, his carbine was struck from his grasp by 
a blow of my stick, and the muzzle of one of my pistols touched his 
breast. My movement had been so rapid, and the fellow had thought 
himself so perfectly secure in his fastness, that he had no time to 
guard against the attack, and now stood completely at my mercy. 

Halloo I comrade,” I exclaimed in French—“you exercise a vil- 
lanous sort of hospitality. Down upon your face, or you are a dead 
man! ” ^ 

My antagonist seemed to hesitate wliether he should not yet make 
a fight of it, disarmed though he was, but he saw that he was entirely 
in my power, and probably observed also that my finger was gradually 
tightening upon the trigger. Had he made the least struggle, I must 
have shot him. It was evidently his life or mine. He threw himself 
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sullenly back upon a ledge of rock, the seat which he had apparently 
been occupying before my arrival, and opposite to which a lire of 
sticks was smoking and smouldering in the sun beams. I picked up 
his carbine and flung it over the precipice, and then in my turn seated 
myself on a tree trunk within a few feet of my captive, for such he 
might now be considered. 

You may console yours<ilf for your failure,” said I. You would 
have made but a sorry booty had you shot or overcom^^ me ; for I am 
but a poor travelling artist, living, *like yourself, from hand to mouth, 
and having, like you, to struggle against ignorance and bad taste, 
those everlasting douaniers who let nothing pass without subjecting— 
it to their vile ordeal. But come, my good fellow, 1 am hungry and 
thirsty; yonder haversack looks full and comely, and I am persuaded 
there is something stronger than water in the leathern bottle beside 
you. Hand them over here; but beware of disturbing my meal by 

the least suspicious movement, or-” 

And I glanced at the pistol which lay full cocked upon my knee. 

“ Keep quiet, and we shall part friends.” 

Bread, aguardiente, and some boiled goat’s flesh, yet warm from 
the fire, were the provisions now sulkily thrown to me. My walk 
had been long and dilficult, and my appetite was such as to make this 
food, plain though it was, highly acceptable. 

Whilst eating, and occasionally taking a pull at the flask, I was able 
to survey my surly companion more deliberately tlian I had yet done. 
A more picturesque Salvator Ro^sa-looking fellow I had never beheld. 
Above the middle heiglit, his square shoulders, broad cliest, and full 
and symmetrical limbs were set otF to the greatest lulvantage by the 
only pi(;turcsquc costume remaining in Europe, the closc-fltting jerkin 
and breeches, the silken sash, and montero cap, composing the 
Spanish national dress. Ilis complexion was a rich olive, In’s fore¬ 
head high and spreading, with large and brilliant eyes, bushy whiskers, 
and jet black mustaches curling over a well-formed mouth. He was 
a perfect study, and the idea suddenly struck me thfit I might avail 
myself of him as such. I had done eating. I taok out my pencil and 
sketch-book. • 

“ Now, my fine fellow,” said I, “ we are going to pai-t, and I wish 
you better luck next time. I have still ten minutes to spare, hov/- 
evor, and I mean to employ them in making a sketch of your particu¬ 
larly picturesque physiognomy. Have the goodness to sit quietly 
while 1 take your portrait.” « 

The smuggler, who understood all I said, although he had not as 
yet uttered a word in reply, now ejaculated a tromctidous oath, and 
sprang to his feet in a rage that was perfectly dramatic. 1 was on 
my guard, and instantly covered him with my pistol. , 

“ One step, and I fire.” ^ 

The fellow ground his teeth, but did not advance. 

“ It is no use,” said I; “ you arc in my power. If you had shot 
me just now, as you kindly intended to do, you would have stripped 
me and thrown my body into the ravine. The tables are turned, and 
you must own I use my advantage with moderation. You will hardly 
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think of resisting the will of one who has your life in his hands. Sit 
down again. Very good. The eyes turned more this way. So. Now 
raise your head, and let your hand fall naturally. Take off your cap. 
Now stretch out your right leg. No, crpss it over the other. Ca¬ 
pital!” 

My model grumbled and swore, but that did not in the least dis¬ 
turb me. With a pistol in one hand and my pencil in the other, ~ 
kept him in position full a quarter of an hour, while I took a rough 
sketch of him. When it was finished, I put up my drawing materials, 
took off my liat, wished him good morning, and left him to his reflec- 
^'ti^ns, or to whatever mode of passing his time he might think proper 
to adopt; taking care, however, to treat him with due respect, and to 
keep my face turned towards him till I was a tolerable distance from 
his bivouac. I was little apprehensive of an attack from him, dis¬ 
armed as he was; but as it was possible he might have comrades in 
the neighbourhood, whom he might summon to pursue me, I made the 
best of my way downwards, and, after two or three hours’ walk, 
reached a village on the mountiiin-side, where I took up my quai-ters 
for the night. I have since then made another excursion in the 
Pyrenees, but saw nothing more of my friend, nor, to say the truth, 
am I particularly desirous of encountering him a second time. I might 
not come off so victoriously as at our former meeting.” 

I liad listened with much interest to the young German’s narrative. 
It was something to have baffied upon his own ground one of the 
Basque smugglers, perhaps the most hardy and daring race of men in 
Europe. I felt convinced there was no exaggeration or boasting in 
what I had heard. My new friend was just the man to achieve such a 
feat, possessing, as he evidently did, great coolness and presence of mind, 
and, moreover, an active and vigorous frame, which might well give him 
confidence in himself, and render him a match for any single opponent. 

“ Of course you have preserved the sketch which you made under 
such unusual circumstances ?” said I.^ 

“ Certainly I have,” replied my companion, rising and going to a 
drawer. “ I have since finished it, and I can assure you it is a most 
exact likeivjss. I am only vexed that I forgot to ask my model his 
name; for I am almost sure, from his very distingue appearance, he 
must be of some note amongst his fellows.” 

As he spoke, he held out to me a boldly-executed pencil portrait, 
which I immediately recognised. 

“ The likeness is indeed admirable,” said I; “ and the more valuable 
as the original no longer exists. I can help you to the name you are 
so desirous of learning.” 

My cofiipanmn gazed at me with astonishment as 1 took up a pencil 
apd wrote two words at the foot of the drawing. 

“El Morenitol” exclaimed he, reading them as I wrote. 
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THE LIBERTINE’S GRAVE. 

A 


Im Ncbelgrsiesol, im tiefen Schnce, 

Im wildcn Wald, im Wintcraacht, &c. 

GOBTIIK. 


The sleet fell fast, the night was dark, 

The wind hleW^sfiw3rancl bleak; 

I heard tlic hungry wolf-dog bark, 

I heard the death-owl shriek. 

There were three came riding down the dark, 
Three came riding on in glee; 

Tlie voice of each I could plainly mark. 

But the form of none might see. 

There was gentle Anne and gamesome Moll, 
And last my bonny Sue ; 

I had pledged my troth in turn to all, 

And to none of all was true. 

** Oh wrap him up in the wintry shroud; 

Oh hurry him deep below 

And they laugh’d and laugh’d and shcaited loud, 
But with them I will not go. 

Dear mother, with them I will not go ; 

They will drag me through ice and fire; 

And I never may sleep or slumber ;noo, 

An’ they have their desire. 

To the highway then my body take, 

There bury deep my bones, 

Drive through my heart the sharpest stake. 

And bind me fast with stones. 


p p 


JUNR. — NO. VI. VOT.. I. 
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THE N^E YOUNG MAN. 

t 

By 9UUM CUIQUE, Esq. 


*' Landlord, fiU'the flowing bowl till it runs over." 

Musa Postpubhbnses. 


CHAPTKR^I. * 

“ You arc certainly an Mr, Cuique,” said Great 

Tom, wagging his clapper approvingly. 

“ 1 am when f am obliged,” I commenced. 

“ Obliged? of course you arc*obligcd to me for telling you such a 
series of entertaining anccdotea. Should you like another ? a Pursey 
anecdote, for instance ?” 

“ Very much indeed, Mr. Thomas,” I replied, for what other an¬ 
swer could I make to my belligerent incubus ? 

“ Now don’t insult me,” said Tom. “ Just fancy how Newton, 
Pope, Homer, or Alcibiades would have felt to hear themselves called 
IVIister Alcibiades, Mister Homer, and so on. Don’t mister me—you 
cannot master me as you know — but call me plain, unadulterated 
Tom, or Gkeat To.m, if you please. If you arc only anxious to be 
scrupulously correct, you ought to designate me, considering my 
Italian origin, as Signor Thomuso — but don’t do anything of the 
kind, I do not like to have my feelings wrung by being reminded of 
the days of my sweet childhood — 

‘ “ In infancy my hopes and fears,” 

• 

and all thaji sort of thing. Don’t. Promise me on the honour of a 
gent, — I mean a servitor-gentleman that you won’t.” 

I laid my dexter hand upon the sinister side of my waistcoat, and 
gave the required promise. 

“ Talking of designations or titles, or, in plain English, names, 
your’s is a puzzle. Cuiqpe I well, it is a queer name — who gave you 
that name ? ” , 

I was about to answer from the Catechism a question so cate- 
chismally put, and say “ my godfathers and my godmothers,” when I 
luckily recollected that it was my surname, and not my Christian ap¬ 
pellative. 

“ It is an old familj’ name,” said I, “ and was most probably of 
Homan origin. My father-” 

“ That will do,” said Tom ; “ drop the pedigree. Do you know 
that, on the first night of your arrival in my tower, the porter, who 
had just read your name on your trunk, when he came up to take a 
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toll out of me, was spelling it, and trying to make something of it. 
First, ‘it mhst be Queek; next ‘he thought Kike or Kick^ and 
iinally ‘ Qu-ick' I spelt it for him thus, Ki/-queCy and now he has 
got it correctly, which must rather have astonished you.” 

“ It did a little,” said I; “ but 1 am used to be called by names 
that never belonged to me. Aft*er all, to use an old used^p quota¬ 
tion, ‘ What’s in a name?’” 

“ A great deal sometimes; one of our men, for ijstahce^fl'r ex- 
emplcy as the French say, or exempli gratia as the Latins have it, 
came unexpectedly into a hundred thotisand pounds merely because 
his name was Clarke — Clark with an e at the end of it.” 

“ I have got an e to the end of my name,” said I, sigliing; “ but no 
one of the family has ever ma.de a note of it.” 

“A pound note, eh ?—^WVfir’mind the pun, it’s a shocking bad 
one — but just drop all thoughts of being a fortunate youth yourself 
for the present, and listen to my little tale of one that was — to a cer¬ 
tain extent.” 


ciiArTER n. 

“ If you please, sir, here is a gentleman,” said a quiet, soft-speak¬ 
ing servant to one of our Deans, as he sat writing in his study, “ who 
wishes to speak to you.” 

“I am not at home, James, to anybody. It is past four o’clock.” 

“But he says, sir — 

“ I’m gone into the library.” 

“ That he will not detain you.” 

“ Fm in the chapter-house or the cathedral.” 

“ More than live —^ ” . 

“ I’m out lor an airing.” 

“ Minutes; his time is very valuable.” 

“ And so is mine, James; if is past college calling hours, and so 
I’m gone for a walk into the meadow,” said the Dean in a decided 
tone. • 

“ If you please, sir,” said James, bowing respectfully,•for the col¬ 
lege butler was in extremisy and he hoped to succeed to his post 
through the interest of his master—“ if you please, sir, the gentleman 
is a gentleman (he had given James p, half-crown to induce him to 
urge the Dean to see him), and has come up a long way to enter a 
young man as a gentleman-commoner.” • 

“ lie cannot be a gentleman, in the rigid sens® of that ill-used 
word, or he would have sent in his card, even if he had called at so 
unbusiness-like an hour.” 

“ If you please, sir, he has sent in his card. Here it is,” said 
James, showing four inches by two of very pjain pasteboard, 

“ Then, why did you not give it me before?” said the Dean, very 
harshly, as he snatched it out of his servant’s hand. 

James did not reply, but made a most profoundly respectful bow. 

“Why, what is this?” said the Dean, starting as he looked at the^ 
card, and read aloud, — 
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“ Messrs. Pype, Hooker, and Co. 

Dealers in Foreign Cigars and Tobaccos^ 

Minories. 

N.B. — Left-ofT wearing apparel, books> pictures, and plate, 
taken in exchange qn liberal teiins.” 

“ I i*e «7 beg pardon, sir,” said James, turning as pale as if he had 
been sjnfiiing a/ninerigo, made up from cabbage leaves and rhubarb 
stems by JMcssrs. Pype, Hooker, and Co. “ Beg pardon, sir, but that 
belongs to tlic other gentleman, as called just at the same time.” 

A dealer in filthy tobacco call on the Dean of Christ’s Church ! — 
order the porter to turn him out, on pain of being turned out himself 
if he does not.” 

‘‘ If you please, sir, he called upon we,” said James; but finding 
from liis inaster’.s black looks tliat he had made a mistake, he adroitly 
adjied, “ to leave a parcel which a friend of* mine sent down by him 
to save carriage.” 

“ Oh! very well, James,” said the Dean, brightening up; here, 
take back this card, and give me Ithe other.” 

James did so, and wlieiiJSd® TOster hfiid read the name, and bidden 
him usher in Mr. Gabberton Swift, he did so, and then retired to his 
pantry, to conclude a deal with the gentleman who represented Messrs. 
Pype and Hooker. The result of the bargain was, that James locked 
uj) a two-j)ound box of unmistakeablc British Cabanas, and the cigar 
merchant carried off two suits of clerically-cut black clothes, a pair of 
bishop’s boots, and a shovel hat. How exasperated would the dignitary 
liave been, to whom those articles had lately belonged, had he known 
that all the dignity which he had derived from his dress had ended in 
smoke! »' 

He knew nothing of it, however; so he received Mr. Gabberton 
Swift most graciously, although he was a very small man, and not 
particularly well calculated from the .style of his dress and personal 
appearance to coiiimand respect. 

Mr. Gabberton Swift was, as I have said, a very small man, but a 
very great talker. His tongue was so well trained, that if he could 
have entered it for tlie Derby, he would have won the cup and dis¬ 
tanced the whole field — it ran so very fast when it was once started. 

“ I am liappy to see you, sir,” commenced the Dean, waving his 

visiter to a scat, “ althougli you must be aware that-” 

catch it! that’s cnopgli! unreasonable hour—otherwise engaged. 
We could not help it—time very precious with men in business,” 
replied the little man, laying down his hat and stick, pulling off his 
gloves, and diving into an inner pocket after something or other. At 
la§t he caught a pocket-book, after fishing for it for some time among 
a heap of papers, and opening it, took out a noiae and handed it to the 
Dean. 

** I presume this is from-? ” 

“1 catch it! that’s enough!—it is from the lad’s tutor, formerly a 

member of this-” 

' The Dean was about to read it. 
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“ That's enough! look at the signature. You'll catch it, anti I’ll 
explain to save time. Mr. Robert Smudgerton, age twenty-two, 
crammed to suffocation in the classics. He wishes to be entered im¬ 
mediately, and reside as soon as possible." 

‘‘ Are you aware, sir, that our •house is so-” 

“ That’s quite enough — 1 catch it. I know you are full, but 1 
think you can find room.” 

“ Room, perhaps, but not roome.” * 

** Not 80 bad that,” said Mr. Swift, winking and giving a sort of 
Italian opera clap with his hands. “Not so decidedly bad, Moj^y^ 
money, Mr. Dean, will find the rooms and furnish them too. So have 
the goodness to get the book and pop him down; let me know the 
amount of the fees, and I will give you a cheque for the money.” 

The Dean stared and looked perfectly dismayed. Mr. Oabberton 
Swift did not sec the look, but went on, saying, “ Gent. Com. of 
course. We shall cash up liberally to the tutors, though we don’t care 
about the classics. Merely wish him to reside a couple of years or 
so, just to give him a dash of resjfectability. Selected your college 
because it is the most genteel — lots of /io6s here, u’n’t there ? ” 

“ Nobs ? Oh, the abbreviation of nobiles, he means,” said the Dean, 
not exactly knowing how to treat his extraordinary visiter. 

“ Wliat’s the stumpy for a Gent. Com. ? ” inquired JMr. Gabberton 
Swifr, pulling out a cheque-book from a side-pocket, and seizing the 
Dean’s own swan’s quill pen. 

“ May 1 venture to inquire, before w'C proceed any farther in this 
business, whom-” 

“ That’s enough! I catch it. My name you know. I’m a lawyer 
— some would not o^yi it, but say solicitor — it is more genteel, they 
think ; / don’t. I’m a lawyer, and live at Brummagem.” 

“ Where ? ” looked the Dean, 

Mr. Swift was looking at him at that moment, and holding his pen 
ready to fill up the cheque. t 

“That’s enough!—I catch it—^know your ijioughts—Brummagem 
is short for Birmingham. Devil of a place for guns, and those sorts 
of things. We can manufacture as good cannons there as you can at 
Ch. Ch.,” said Mr. Swift. 

“ The Dean fell into a seat, deeply offended at being expected to 
laugh at a stale pun made up afr^h by a Birmingliam attorney. 
“ Allow me to read this note,” said he, in a despairing kind of whisper. 

“ Read fast then, for I want to be off !)y the ’'Tivy,” said Swift, 
alluding to his wish to be off by the Tantivy coach. 

While the Dean was reading a short note from a forme? member of 
his college, who added to a curate’s stipeiidQ^ffew pounds by taking 
half a dozen privat<^^pils, Mr. Swift emplq|^^himsclf in prepai^ng 
a cheque, leaving ^^lank for the amount.* Just as the Dean had 
finished reading the note, defensible excuse 

for not admitting “ a young lrf%fio had been brought up in an at¬ 
torney’s office, and had been placed under Mr. Johnstone’s care for six 
months ife prepare him for college in order that he might acquire the 
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habits and manners of a gentleman,” he let the note fall from his 
hands on hearing Mr. Swift whisper audibly — 

“ D-d bad pen; but what can be expected from a J)arson ? wish 

he’d stir his stumps.” ^^ 

“Mr. >Swift, I am really—but Twill pass that over — I cannot 
admit the young gentleman into our house,” said the Dean. 

“Wliy not? gny thing amiss in his character ? Johnstone has not 
presumed to say any thing wrong of him?” 

“ 1 beg to decline answering any questions,” replied the Dean in a 
d(iej^led and dignified tone. 

“I catch it — that’s enough. See you’re up to trap» You’d make 
n capital witness if you were properly instructed; fiht as to’Mr. 
Robert Smudgerton, if you are not satisfied of his res 2 )cctahility from 
the tutor’s note, I must play my trump card. Tlicre, read that.” 

The Dean would have given a considerable sura of money to have 
had the impudent little lawyer kicked out of college — but it was not 
to be done ; so he took the note, and, to his great surprise, found a 
coronetted seal upon it, and, wlien he had opened it, saw a letter from 
a as Mr. Swift would have called him, urging him earnestly and 
respectfully to admit a young man, who had been brought up to the 
law, but who had unexpectedly come into a very large fortune, as a 
member of Ch. Ch. 

“ That’s enough—Shorte’s letter has done it,” said 
Swift. “ Now just ^ind I’ll fill up the cheque.” 

The Dean was puziyi^W^ord Shorte, though a poor peer with a 
large family, was a r^pectahle man, and he did not wish to offend 
him. After a few minutes’ anxious thinking (during which Gabberton 
Swift was walking round the Dean’s private library, with his hands 
beneath his coat tails, examining the engravings and paintings of 
what he called “ the clerical swells ”), he told his visiter that he would 
communicate with him through Lord Shorte, and do the best he could 
to forward their mutual wishes, 

“ That’s enough—I catch it—Bobby Smudge is all right! Now, 
what’s to pay?” 

The Dean rang the bell forcibly, and, as he did so, assured the 
little lawyer that those matters would 06 settled when the young man 
came up to be matriculated. He felt very much relieved when James 
appeared to usher his visiter oufi He made him a low bow, but stif¬ 
fened his back suddenly again, when he heard Mr. Gabberton Swift 
say to his servant.that he, the Dean, “was the slowest coach he had 
ever met with, and awfully bumptious, but that he had queered him.” 

James grinned, but dl^hot dare to laugh outright for fear he should 
lose the butlelrship. 


CHAPTER HI, 

This chapter must be partly retrosp^ive, in order that you may 
thoroughly undersfknd who and what sort of person the candidate for 
admission into Ch. Ch. College was. 

.Mr. Robert Smudgerton, or Bobby Smudge, as he was more usually 
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called by his intimates, was the only child of a curious old man of 
whom nobody but Mr. Gabberton Swift knew any thing; and he 
knew but little until, by a mere chance, he became his man of busi¬ 
ness. 

He dwelt upon a sort of common, upon a small farm which had 
boon left him by his forefathers, and which was deemed to be of so 
little value that, had it been thrown upon the market, no one would 
have given a bidding for it except to iilaurc liirasell^ a vote for the 
county. The little freehold'might-^have contained some seventy or 
eighty acres of very bad land indeed, airtl the house and homestead 
were very small, and in a very dilapidated condition. About twStfty* 
acres were ploughed, and produced but scanty crops of corn ; and the 
common, as it was called, though it was not a common but his own 
private property, enabled the owner to keep a flock of sheep. By 
dealing in these, and chopping and changing ewes for tegs and tegs 
for ewes, he contrived to get enough to make both ends of the year 
meet, and to lay by a few pounds, or rather guineas, for he had an 
idea that a bank-note might possiblj* become what Cobbett called it — 
“ a mere ragwhile gold, he knew, would always find a market at its 
own intrinsic value. 

Old Smudgerton’s wife was a thrifty woman, and made a pretty 
penny by her })Oultry. She was clever in rearing tiirkics, geese, 
and ducks. In fattening chickens and turkey-poults, she was un¬ 
rivalled. A green goose of her rearing was looked upon as a de¬ 
licacy j and the higgler who could bid high enough to secure every 
one of those which she meant to part with, deemed himself a lucky 
man. 


As they had but one cjiild, and lived upon almost nothing, had no 
rent to pay, and very few taxes, they soon scraped enough money* 
together to purchase, at a mere trifle, the remainder of what was^ 
called the common. Lord Shorte, their nearest neighbour, thought 
himself a fortunate peer to mefet with a purchaser of what to him was 
really valueless, and his bailiff thought old Smudgerton a greater fool 
than he took him to be for laying out his gold on so worthless a soil. 
“ The old fool! ” .said he fo himself, as he pocketed the guineas, “ to 
go and give a hundred and fifty good gold coins for a few acres of 
barren hill, without grass enough upon it to save a sheep from 
starving.” • 

It chanced one day that the flock which had just been pastured 
upon this bit of ground were driven home*by their owner just as a 
clever medical man, who dwelt in the neighbourhood was riding by. 
“Hoigh, Mr.•Doctor,” called out old Smudgerton, “folk do tell I 


you knows a mint of things; can’st tell I what *tis as sticks to sheep's 
legs hereabout, and makes 'em all yellow like?” • 

^ The Doctor dismounted from his horse and carefully examined the 
animal’s legs, and then begged tabe shown the spot where they had 
been feeding. It was pointed but to him; and when he had ex¬ 
amined the soil of a narrow ditch, down which a small stream 
trickled, very carefully, he asked to whom the land ^^onged, < 
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** To I, to be sure,” said the farmer. “ I paid for un in golden 
guineas.” 

“ Have you got the deeds right and safe ?” 

“ Trust I for tliat. Master Gabberton Swift, Brummagem, took 
care of that, and did not fd<get to charge for *t.” 

Then I can only tell you, if Tm not deceived, that you have a 
fortune in this bit of land. There is a vein of yellow ochre here 
which is very vivluable. I will tak^ a portion of the soil home and 
analyse it.” 

“ Do,” said the fanner; "•and if it turns into gold thee shalt have 
-thy^'Share of it.” 

The analysis proved the truth of the Doctor’s conjecture. The soil 
about ten feet below the surface of the " barren hill ” proved to be a 
fine vein of yellow ochre about nine or ten inches in thickness. By a 
judicnous management of the pit, under the Doctor’s suggestions, to 
whom tlie owner honourably gave a fair per centage, the profits of it 
were enormous. The old man did not change his mode of living in 
his prosperity, but kept on, quietly adding field to field and house to 
house, until he became a large landed proprietoi*. 

Mr. Gabberton Swift thought himself a lucky man in having been 
employed by old Sniudgcrton to make out the title deeds of tlie 
" barren hill,” as he did it so effectually that all attempts upon the 
part of Lord Shorte to find a defect in them were vain. This ensured 
him all the business of the lucky purchaser, hnd enabled him to put 
many a pound into his pocket, by conveying lands in the neighbour¬ 
hood to his fortunate emj)loyer. 

He foresaw that with Sinudgerton’s habits and mode of living, the 
son would one day or another be a very wealthy man. He advised 
the father, and the advice was given disinterestedly, to send him to a 
public school, and make a scholar and a gentleman of him. 

" ’Taint in un, man, ’taint in un, I tell ye ; but, if you’ll take un 
and make a lawy^ on un, Til ha’ un taught to read and write,” said 
the father. 

Two years after thdt promise, our hero, Mr. Robert Smudgerton, 
might hav(f been seen perched on a high stool in Mr. Gabberton 
Swift’s office, having been taught to write a very fair but cramped 
hand at a little school in the neighbourhood. As to spelling, that was 
the rock he split upon. He oould copy any thing very neatly, but 
when he had to write a bit of original manuscript, he made a sad 
mess of it. The ph, in such words as philosopher, was a puzzler; but 
his great difficulty was in giving the preference to the ie or the ei. So, 
when he cjjme to a word like believe, he was cunning enough to write 
two ees, and put a dot just over the middle of them, leaving the 
reader to imagine that his error was the result of a mere lapsus 
plum<B, • 

Well, people cannot live for ever. Old Smudgerton died, and his 
wife too, leaving their son sole heir to a very large sum of ready 
money, and several very valuable estates, amongst which was the 
,bit of " barren hill,” which Lord Shorte’s bailiff thought him such an 
old fool for having purchased of his master in exchange for pure 
golden guineas. 
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Lord Shorte, when he heard of the amount to which Master Robert 
Smudgerton had succeeded, upon the death of his hard-working 
parents, suddenly felt a great interest in him, and resolved to see him, 
and, if he found any thing to work upon in him, to make a gentleman 
of him. He thought that it might not be a very bad speculation to 
restore the bit of “ barren hill” to the family again, by uniting the 
owner of it to one of his numerous daughters. 

His inquiries at Mr. Gabbertou i^wift’s into the sayings and doings 
of Master Bobby Smudge may serKvT to.gjve you an insight into the 
habits and pursuits of that fortunate young man. ^ 

“ 1 have called, Mr. Swift,” said his Lordship, “ to ask a few questions 
concerning Mr. Robert Sniud—” 

That’s enough! I catch it—called to pump me about our Bobby,” 
replied Mr. Swift. 

Lord Shorte’s face lengthened at “ our Bobby but ho merely 
bowed and inquired if he was steady, attentive to his business, and 
gentlemanly in his habits and manners. 

“ That’s enough—I catch it. Y6ur Lordship meafts, will he ever 
be presentable—admissible into good society, and fit to go to church 
with a real lady.” 

His Lordship winced, but smildfl and nodded affirmatively. 

“ As to steadiness,” said Mr. Swift, ‘‘ be copies out what I set him 
to do and then goes to his dogs, ferrets, and other animals of which he 
is very fond.^’ 

As a natural historian or a sporting man ?” 

“ I object to that {juestioii,” said vSwift, “ because I cannot answer 
it satisfactorily. All 1 can say is he keeps several dogs with veiy flat 
noses, short-cropped ca^'s, and tobacco-pipe tails with which he worries 
badgers, rats, and cats. He keeps*, them at a neighbouring public, for 
my wife cannot bear the noise oi’ the dogs or the smell ^f the ferrets. 
That’s enough—I think your L(Hwhip catclies it.” 

His Lordship nodded. • 

“ As to your Lordship’s next question, touching his habits and 
manners, I see but very little of him after office hours, b.yt I am told 
that lie sings a capital song, tells a remarkably good story, spends his 
money like a gentleman, as the sporting men assert, and is particularly 
good-tempered when he has had his allowance.” 

“ Oh, you allow him a few guineas aVeek then, for pocket money ?” 

“ Pooh! pooh ! that is not enough—your Lordship does not catch 
it. I mean his allowance—of grog,” said Cfabbertoy, looking rather 
astonished that a peer should be so ignorant. 

“Can I see the young man?” (His Lordship was abdut to say 
gentleman, but a vision of bull-dogs, ferrets, and glasses of grog caiye 
across him.) “ I should like to have a little confiirsation with him.” 

The little lawyer sprung up and opened a*little window, and bade 
some one tell Mr. Smudgerton that Lord Shorte wished to speak with 
him. 

After an interval of some five minutes, during which Lord Shorte 
appeared to be absorbed in contemplating the conveniences of Gab- * 
berton Swift’s offices, and the lawyer to be writing for his life on a 
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sheet of brief-paper lying before him, the young gentleman entered 
the private room of his legal tutor. He was dressed in a very large 
pair of Cossack trowscrs tied in over his ankles, a red-striped waist¬ 
coat, and a sea-green cut-away coat—each of^ these, his upper vest¬ 
ments, being furnished with a double set of pockets; his hair was 
closely cropj»cd in front, but left long behind, and brushed furiouvsly 
up over his ear^ ; about his neck he wore a cjvmbric kerchief of which 
the ground was blue and the pattern red. 

Lord Shorte shuddered. Gabberton Swift observed the paroxysm 
.and .said “ That’s enough! I catch it—he won’t do.” 

His Lordship instantly disguised his disgust, and blandly asked 
Mr. Smudgerton how he did, to which that young gentleman, in a 
voice very like that of a cuckoo with a cold, or a cabman on night 
duty at Christmas, rcplie<l ‘‘ tol-lollish, considering.” 

“ Ahem !” coughed his Lordship, hardly knowing how to com¬ 
mence a conversation with such a curious specimen of wealthy mor¬ 
tality. “Ahem! I hope you like your profession ?” 

“ Tol-lollish—considering; but profession aint practice, as Will, 
the rat-catcher says, and I aint going to practise my profession.” 

“ That’s enough ! his Lordship catches it,” said Swift. 

“ Docs he, by goles ? then he’s quicker than my dog, the Duffer, and 
he can catch a rat quicker than here and there one I” said Smudgerton, 
talcing up his master’s penknife and quietly paring his nails with it. 

“ May I venture to ask your age, Mr. Smudgerton ?” inquired 
Lord Sliortc. 

“ Nothing venture, nothing have, as' Will says. I was one and 
twenty last grass,” replied “ our Bobby.” 

“Bless me! of age ?—come into his property ?” said Lord Shorte, 
looking interrogatively at Mr. Swift. 

“ I wish I was—wouldn’t I buy Will's Tippitywichet, the black and 
tan terrier—that’s all! I’ve got some tol-lollish ones, but she is an 
astonishing one f6r vermin,” replied Bobby with a knowing nod. 

“ That is not enough, your Lordship docs not catch it. Mr. Smud¬ 
gerton doe? not come of age until he has completed his twenty-fifth 
year,” said Mr. Gabberton Swift. 

“ No thanks to you neither, old gentleman, for tipping the other 
old gentleman the suggestion,” said Mr. Bobby. 

“ I did it all for the best, ydung man, and-” 

“ So did my little bitch, Viper, when she grabbed one of Will’s ban¬ 
tam-chicks instead of an old water-rat,” said Bobby, finishing the circle 
of his very dirty thumb-nail. 

Poor Lord Shorte was positively dismayed. Lawyer Swift enjoyed 
the scene greatly, and would have prolonged the fun liad not “ our 
Bobby” taken out his watch and said that “ time was up and he was 
wanted elsewhere. He was particularly engaged to a tol-lollish party 
at the Bull to see a snake fed upon frogs, and had backed him to eat 
one, that measured four inclies by two, at a gulp.” 

“ That’s enough! we catch it — you may go.” 

Lord Shorte rose and made Mr. Smudgerton a very polite bow, 
which that young gentleman returned, by raising his elbow and then 
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dropping his wrist, as if he was double thonging the near wheeler. 
As he left the private office he whispered, but loudly enough for his 
Lordship to hear the observation — 

“ Call that a peer?—I could manufacture a better out of a Brum¬ 
magem button-maker.” * 

“Hush! that’s enough —his Lordship will catch, it,” replied Mr. 
Swift, as he thrust the cub out of the door. 

“ Can any thing be done with 'him ? it is really a Jity that so fine 
a property-” 

“ And adjoining your Lordship’s park-” 

“ Should be thrown away upon such • 

“ Tliat*s enough! how can we make a gentleman of him ?” 

At the terminus of a rail-road debate upon the possibility of con¬ 
verting a low-minded, vulgar wretch into a presentable person, it was 
resolved, nem. con., — for there was no one to put in a dictum contrH 
— that “ our Bobby ” should be released from his articles in Mr. 
Swift’s office, and be properly prepared to subscribe to the Thirty-nine 
Articles in the study of Mr. Johnstftne, the curate of the parish in 
whicli the yellow ochre vein lay, and which had proved a mine of 
wealth to its fortunate owner, 

liOrd Shortc sighed as he took his seat in the curricle, and thought 
that fortune had been very spiteful towards liiin, in not having sug¬ 
gested to his sheep to show their yellow legs to an experimental 
chemist in the shape of a parish apothecary. 


CJIAPTER IV. 

I WILL pass over the period that “ our Bobby ” spent at his tutor^s, 
merely observing that he read but very little, and spent the greater part 
of his time at a neighbouring ale-house, where, without Mr. Johnstone’s 
knowledge, he kept his dogs, ferrets, and other livd-stock. He was 
remarkably surly all the morning, and scarcely ^okc to any one; but 
when he returned from his “ quiet walk ” —• for so he. accounted for 
his visit to the ale-house — he made himself as agreeable as such a 
brute could do, although Mrs. Johnstone sometimes fancied that he 
must have spent his time in the green-house — his clothes smelt so very 
strong of tobacco, which, she^-was awafe, her gardener burnt in large 
quantities to kill the insects. ^ 

Let us proceed to describe his college career. , 

** I have examined that young person, in a very extraordinary 
dress, and with a most inharmonious voice, whom you setit to me, 
Mr. Dean, with a kind of keeper, a dapper little fellow, who wou^d 
hardly let me speak a word, and really I cannot conscientiously pro¬ 
nounce him qualified to enter.” 

“ I was afraid so, Mr, Subaudite,” said the Dean, ‘*But does he 
not know sufficient to qualify him for a short residence and an 
honorary degree ? Lord Shorte has taken him by the hand' ’* 

“ I am surprised at that,” said the college tutor, quietly, “ he ap¬ 
pears so unfamiliar with soap and water.” 
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“ Really, Mr* Subauditc, you are growing too severe,” said the 
Dean, exchanging an incipient smile into a decided frown. Lord 
Shorte is very anxious to render this young man, his nearest neigh¬ 
bour, and the possessor of considerable property, a presentable per¬ 
son, and really liis legal adviser- 

“ What, that’s enough ! I catch it!” 

“ Ilis legal adviser, ‘Mr. Something Quick — Speedy — or Fast— 
I forget his naide-• 

“ Swift” — suggested the tutor. 

Jhank you, sir; Mr. Swift, I was about to observe when you 
interrupted me, has manifested a creditable share of worldly acumen 
by selecting our house, for such a purpose, in preference to any 
college. Cannot you, by a little stretch of conscience, pronounce 
him admissible?” 

“ You shall judge for yourself, Mr. Dean. I put him on in an 
easy ode of Horace, and as he could not translate literally, 

——“ ligna super foco 
Large rcponAis 

I begged him to render it freely, which he did thus, 

Molly, put the kettle on." 

<* The Dean could npt resist this; it was too ridiculous, and after a 
hearty laugh, in whii^h the tutSr joined, it was decided that Mr. Robert 
Smudgerton shou](frj5>e admitted, matriculated, aud allowed to conic 
into residence at oneb if he would promise to engage a private tutor 
and read hard. 

“ That’s enough 1 he’ll catch it I he’s no fool though he looks a 
little awkward at first,” sai^PMr. Gabbertbn Swift, when Mr. Subau- 
dite mentioned the terms on which alone Mr. Smudgerton would be 
allowed to keep his terms in college. 

Bobby nudged his former master, ,and whispered, “ he would not 
stand having a cliap over him all day long, and bothering him about 
books.” • 

“Pish! Iff//you will and don’t do it afterwards—that’s enough,” 
replied Swift, in a friendly whi.sper. 

Bobby winked, and then turning to his new tutor, said he should 
be most particular happy.” 

This difficult point having been settled, the ceremonies were soon 
performed, and Mr. Smpdgerton was a member of our house. Mr. 
Gabberton Swifl^ os soon as he had seen him settled in his rooms, 
placed in his hands a bank note, value one hundred pounds, and left 
him, with* this little bit of advice, “ lark away, as much as you like, 
bnt don’t be caught out by the Dons, or done by the Dium^ 

Mr. Robert Smudgerton took the note to a bankeiWBd got it 
changed for gold. He amused himself for some hours in counting 
over his sovereigns, and then had a game with th^m at pitch and toss 
by himself. He got tired of this, however, and when his scout came 
to inquire if ho wanted any thing, he told him he wanted to buy a dog 
or two, and asked him if he could recommend him to any* person who 
d^alt in them. 
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“ Tom Sharp’s your man, sir. He lives in George Lane, and keeps 
all sorts of animals from a mouse up to a mastiff, and a very respect¬ 
able public house,” said the scout. 

Bobby was delighted, and gave the servant a shilling to drink his 
health, which he declined, assuring him that an unlimited order on 
the buttery for all the college servants was expected of every Fresh¬ 
man. This was soon written out, and although it was worded, ^ give 
the barer and his pals as much bci*c as they can drinkf’ it was obeyed. 

“ But whereabouts is George Lane ? ” inquired Bobby. “ And how 
am I to know Tom Sharp’s house ?” * 

“ Go out of Tom Gate, sir, turn to your right and keep straight * 
on along the Corn Market until you come to a church on your right. 
The first tuiuiing on your left after you have passed the church is 
George Lane. As to finding the house, you have only to follow your 
nose, and you can’t mistake it, for Tom Sharp keeps such a lot of 
stinking animals that you can wind them half a mile off,” 

Bobby’s scout sunk several degi’ccs in his new master’s estimation ; 
for he thought the odora canum vk — if the passagetoay he con¬ 
strued — the agreeable smell of a dog-kennel ” superior to any of the 
cfiprits sold and professed to he manufactured by Delcroix, or any 
other eminent scent-maker. 

The directions given to him by his servant were so plain, that Mr. 
Smudgerton could not mistake them, and the powerful odour proceed¬ 
ing from a mixture of vermin and dogs, witli the meats on which they 
wei*e fed, led him to the door of Mr. Sharp’s abode. 

“ I^ok out, Tom,” said a sort of cad, half inn-porter mid other half 
undcr-gamckeeper. “ Here’s a new customer. A raw countryman, 
if one may judge by his dress.” 

“ I had rather he Jiad been a Lunnuncr,” said Tom, “ for they 
thinks themselves so precious clever, and that’s what they aint, at 
least, in my line. Show the gent, in, William.” 

Bobby Smudge entered, and was shown into th^ yard, a narrow 
confined spbt about sixteen by fourteen feet, occupied in every corner 
by dogs, badgers, ferrets, pole-cats, rats, mice,* poultry, and pigeons. 
A horrible din arose when they saw a stranger. For so^ine minutes 
all passed in dumb show, for not a word could he heard until Tom 
Sharp and Will, his son, had knocked down some half a dozen of the 
largest dogs with the enormously big •sticks wliich they carried with 
them for the purpose of keeping order in their canine parliamenti I 
say parliament, because the crowing of cock^ and the natural cries of 
the various animals put you strongly in mind of “ anoflier place” where 
the imitation of those cries is deemed a very clever perforraance. 

As soon as the tumult caused by 

“ Dog and whelp of high renown, 

And cur of low degree,” 

had dwindled to a calm, Mr. Sharp began to show his stock indi¬ 
vidually, and to expatiate on their respective merits. Mr. Smudgerton 
examined their points and their teeth, and did other little experiments • 
peculiar to gentlemeiS in the fancy line so scientifically, that Mr. Sharp 
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looked around at liis son Will, and gave him a sign, which meant — 

he is not to he inijjoscd uponto which Will replied by a counter¬ 
sign, implying, try it on, but mildly.” 

During the examination, our hero, Mr. ^obby,' had not spoken a 
syllable, or seemed to listen to the oowner of the promiscuous lot be¬ 
fore him. lie had merely taken out a sort of betting-book, and 
entered certain observations whenever an animal seemed likely to suit 
him. When they had completed the circuit of the menagerie, he 
asked, “ What Mr. Sharp kept?” 

‘‘Dogs, foxes, badgers, and — but I can get you anything you 
pl^Xse, sir,” said Mi*. Sharp. 

“ Stuff, man — I mean what do you keep in the house?” 

Tom Sharp tliought it a very odd question, and doubted if his 
questioner was sane. “ Does he think we keep monkeys, and them 
sort of Orientals?” said he, aside, to his son. 

“ What a fool you arc, father, the gentleman only wants to know 
what lickers you keep. Don't you, sir ?” said the dutiful son. 

Mr. Bobby nodded. 

“ Please to walk in, sir?” said Mr. Sharp, suddenly'changing his 
tone and manners from a swaggering dog-dealer to a perfectly polite 
landlord. 

“ Of course I do please,” said Bobby Smudge, in hia croaking way, 
like a raven with a quinsey. 

lie was shown into a snug parlour, which was decorated with por¬ 
traits of fancy dogs and fancy men, celebrated pedestrians, notorious 
cricket-players, and fighting cocks in a variety of attitudes. The 
scene that followed 1 will not describe — suffice it to say, that a great 
deal of liquid was consumed, and although Mr. Sharp was considered 
the strongest headed and most lasting drinker In Oxfordshire, and his 
son was supposed to inherit the paternal virtues, Mr. Robert Smudger- 
ton left them both under tlie table. He walked, or rather staggered 
into College at I I o’clock at night, having won his reckoning, 1/. 15^. 
and a 5/. note at cribbage, and animals of which he had the list in his 
pocket, and which were to be delivered at nine next morning, to the 
nominal value of \2l. 10s. xitpuL 

Tom Sharp had been completely taken in. He thought he was a 
match, and more than a match for any man, much more for a Fresh¬ 
man, And as to a gentleman-commoner Freshman he had never met 
with one before out of whom he had not made a considerable sum of 
money— but he had nev\ 2 r piet with one before who had condescended 
to sit down and dmoke with him—not to speak of taking a hand at 
cribbage (>nd put. 

“ Father, we were done last night, and I have a norrible ’eadach this 
morning,” said Will, addressing his father, who appeared very ill too. 

“Was it all fair and above board?” enquired the father. “No 
you know what.” 

“ All right, I believe I really do.” 

“ Where could he have been taught?” 

“ Teached, you mean,” said the son, who had been to a “ British 
school.” ' 
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“ 'Well teached, then — if that young man docs not take a first and 
turn out an honour to his college, I don’t know who will. We are 
regular sold, but we must act like men of honour, 'Nyill. Here is the 
list of what we’ve got to send to Christ Church, and as you say they 
were fairly won, why we’ll pay our debts like gentlemen,” 

‘‘ We must look out for a flat, father, to cover the loss,” said Will. 

“ No occasion for that, Will, they will come to our net without our 
dragging for them. Recollect tlpit animals are risin forty per ceut. and 
rats are not to be had at no price,— but now to act like men of honour.” 

Mr, Tom Sharp and his son Will, Acting on the principle jibove 
alluded to, selected a lot of living things and stowed them away in a 
most miraculous manner, so much so, that when they entered Canter- 
biu’y Quad from Oriel Lane, they appeared to be doing nothing but 
taking a brace of setters into college for a gentleman’s approval. 

The porter of Canterbury Gate fancied lie saw several tilings 
moving in the pockets of each of the dog-fanciers and smelt sometliing 
so powerful as to induce him to borrow the under porter’s snuff-box 
and take a very large pineh of con>mon Scotch out of it. 

They were shown to Mr. Sniudgcrtou’s rooms, the father and the 
son. Filius tali patre dujnus ! and lefVtheni in a sad state of renewed 
intoxication about mid-day. 


CHAPTER V. 

“I THINK of calling on Mr. Smudgerton this morning, Mi*. Dean, 
and introducing him to his private tutor,” said Mr. Subaudite. 

“ You will oblige me by so doing,” replied the Doan, “ for I have a 
letter from Lord Shorte, saying he shall be passing through here to¬ 
day, and shall impose upon my hovSpitality for a dinner. I shall ask 
Smudgerton to meet him, for I rather like Lord Shorte, and his interest 
is considerable.” . . 

“ Ahem! yes — but ho has? a very large family,” suggested Mr. 
Subaudite. , 

“ True, but all in the army or navy; some in the —but never 
niind — do go and call on Mr. Smudgerton.” 

“ That’s enough. I catch it,” said Mr. Subaudite, imitating Mr. 
Gabberton Swift so accurately, as to.cause the Dean to descend from 
his dignity, and laugh so loudly that •James came in to inquire if hia 
master had called. 

“ No, sirrah,” said the Dean, “ I did aot'call, an^J you know I did 
not. Show Mr. Subaudite out, and never presume again to-” 

“ I don’t mean to it. I gives warning in the presence of a wit¬ 
ness. I quits this day month,” said James, for the butlership had 
been given away to another. 

The Dean bowed to the senior tutor, and* bade James come in to 
receive bis wages, and quit immediately. A few words of explana¬ 
tion, however, and a promise of the first vacant good office, induced 
James to apologise for his rudeness, and resume his duties. 

We must follow Mr. Subaudite to the rooms of Mr, Smudgerton. * 

He was accompanied by a worthy and excellent young man, who 
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had entered tlie college as a servitor (you hear, Mr. Cuique ?), and by 
perseverance had goincxl the highest honours of the University. He 
had but just taken liis bachelor’s, and his kind friend, Mr. Subaudite, 
thought that by making him the private tutor of Mr. Smudgerton, lie 
should enable him to reside comfortably in college, and try for the 
prizes open to those who have taken their first degree j instead of sending 
him into some private family as a crammer of the juvenile branches. 

They reached *Mr. Robert Smudgerton’s door and knocked. No 
answer was returned. The college tutor knocked again and again, 
ind fielding that his application wa§ not successful, took out his card, 
and opened the door, meaning to leave it on the table. 

He entered the room and found, to his great surprise, the owner of 
the room fast asleep on the sofa. 

“Poor young man,” said he, turning round to the youthful candi¬ 
date for the tutorship of the brute : “ Poor young man ; he has been 
over-reading himself.” 

“ 1 should fear not, sir j these tankards and these bottles —^ 
I-” V 

“ Dear me. I did not observe them. He cannot have been —can 
he?" 

“ Drinking ? I should hope not.” 

“ No, he has been writing, — see hero is the manuscript,” said Mr. 
Subaudite, taking out his spectacles in order that he might decyplier 
it more clearly. 

Dear me, — what docs it mean ? ” 


To two setters - - 10 

one pole cat in pup - -22 

one one-eyed ferret - -. 2 

one magpie as talks - - 3 

two snakes as is tame - - 5 

one dozen fats, warranted - 6 

tw6 white mice and a squirrel 9 


0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


£13 17 6 

Rec^rived the above as part set-off of chalks, cribbage, and put 
scores. 

* “Robert Smudgerton. 

“ And promises to take^iffThe r^Jhunder in animals and drink.” 

At the bottom bf this interesting doCuffient was written, 

“ I agrees to the above. 

“ Tom Sharp, his ^ mark.” 

Had any one seen the look which Mr, Subaudite cast on his pro- 
teg6f the expectant tut5r of this hopeful youth, they would never 
have forgotten it. It was the amalgam of disgust and despair. 

“Let u8 leave him—let us leave him,” he said, sighing. “Oh I 
that the Dean had taken my hint.” 

“ Hilloh! who are you 9 What the dev-! oh! I really beg 

pardon, I have been—eh —where have I been ? But you’ll take 
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another t^kard — don’t be regular muffs aml^j no,” said Bobby 
Smudge, rousing himself into an indistinct wakefulness. 

“ Mr, Smudgerton, I will sit down and beg of niy young friend, 
whom I meant to introduce to yoi% as your tutor, to do the same ; but 
we arc really-” 

“ And so am T,” said Bobby — “ awfully dry — ring the bell! OIi, 
curse these college rooms, they never has any!—how’s the governor? 
Quite right, I hope ?” * 

“ This is horrible!” said Mr.Siibauditc* 

“ We had really better retire,” said his young friend. • 

“Pooh—stuff—we’ll soon have them filled again,” said Bobby, 
trying to get to the windward to call his scout. He fell down, how¬ 
ever, in transitu ; the young man picked him up and threw him rather 
than laid him upon his sofa, where he remained talking incoherently 
for some time. 

“Dreadful! horrible! ah—aliah! what is this? take it off, I 
shall die, I know 1 shall. Ah! ah !” Tlie first class man rushc<l to 
Mr. Subaudite’s assistance, and founil a beautiful green snake curled 
round one of his legs. In less than one minute the fellow one of the 
“two snakes as is tame” was curling round the other leg, and poor 
Mr. Subaudite, who liad a great horror of reptiles, fell fiat upon the 
floor. 

“ Hurrah ! he’s down,” shouted Master Bobby. “ Thought me a 
mere country fool, but I have done him brown, very brown, indeed.” 

“ Wliut is all this about?” said the Dean, entering the rooms with 
Lord Shorte — a most unusual and condescending act on the part of 
one of our Deans. * 

An explanation wa.y speedily given. Mr. Subaudite was released 
from the poor, innocent snakes, and Master Bobby Smudge roused 
from his spirituous slumbers, but only to tell the Dean that he was a 
liurabug—^Lord Shorte, that h^s designs on him were “no go,” and 
Mr. Subaudite and his young friend, the tutor iifposs€y that they 
might go to-, where wc cannot mention. , 

“ I give him up,” said Lord Shorte, » 

“ I shall expel him,” said the Dean. 

“ Rusticate liim for ever,” said the humane tutor, “ it will do as 
well, and not be thought so severe a sentence.” 

Mr. Bobby Smudge was allowed to* take his name off the books, 
and went down to tell his friend Mr. Gabber/on Swift how ill he had 
been used, accompanied by two setters, One pole-cat.in pup, one one- 
eyed ferret, one magpie as talks, two snakes as is tame—no rats ; for 
they were not warranted to keep—but two white mice and ^ squirrel. 

“ That’s enough! I catch it. You arc done for life. No little Miss 
Lady Shorte for you,” said Mr. Swift. 

“ She he sniggled, or any thing else. I’H go enjoy life,” said 
Bobby Smudge. 

He did enjoy life — but for a very short period, for be was bitten 
by a fox in the thumb, and died raving mad. 

Tom Sharp and his son Will, when they read of it in the papers, • 
smoked an extra pipe, and said they were very sorry for it, for that 
Mr. Robert Smudgerton was such a VERY NICE YOUNG MAN. 

JUNE.—NO. VI. VOL. f. Q Q 
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OLD MEG. 

BY JOHN KEATS. 

(NOW FIRST rUBLISHED.) 


This poem was written during a tour in Scotland, in 1811<. 


Old Meg she was a gipsy, 

And lived upon the moors ; 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 

And her house was out of doors : 

Her apples were swart blackberries, 

Her currants pods o’ broom, 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose. 
Her book a church-yard tomb. 

Her brothers were the craggy hills, 

Her sisters larchen trees ; 

Alone with her great family 
She lived as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a morn, 

No dinner many a noon. 

And ’stead of supper she would stare 
Full hard against the moon. 

But every mom, of woodbine fresh. 

She made her garlanding ; 

And, every night, the dark glen yew 
She wove, and she would sing ; 

And with fingers old and brown 
She plaited mats of rushes, 

And gave them to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. 

^•Old Meg fras brave as Margaret Queen, 
Amd tall as Amazon ; 

An old red blanket cloak she wore, 

A chip-hat had slic on 

God rest her aged bones somewhere ! 

She died full long agone! 
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THE MAGIC DRAUGHT: 

A TALK OF THE HEStORATIOK. 


-fr wRrir ut wUliuu r n r iftli n er until w fte rT tU t h e-c Ioc\ s~ lnMl 

struck ten, that Mr. Justice Rainsford arrived at his house in St. 
John’s Street, on the evening of that glorious holiday, the 29th day^ 
of May, 1663. What with tlie good dinner at Grocer’s Hall to wliich 
he had done ample justice, what with the numerous loyal toasts, to 
which he had done rather more than ample justice, what with chorus¬ 
ing the new song, “ Joy to great Ca;sar,” and what with taking oflf Jiis 
hat beside each bonfire on his homeward road, and shouting “ Confu¬ 
sion to the roundheads” to the utmost extent of his lungs, the poor 
old gentleman was so exhausted that he staggered into his parlour, 
and not even noticing the low bow of his especial favourite, Giles 
Higgins the constable, threw himself into his arm-chair. 

‘‘ It’s always the way with these dinners,” said Mistress Deborah, 
the housekeeper, stroking down her lawn apron, while the huge bunch 
of keys jingled at her side, “ but good sir, if you would hut take a 

whey posset, or a glass of succory water—or->” 

** Satan take whey posset and succory water, on the evening of his 
sacred majesty’s birth-day,” retorted the justice, “ what if I do get a 
fit of the gout, ’tis in a good cause, — ay, a good oa^se, Higgins.” 

“ Truly, your worship,” replied the constable, bowing reverentially, 

“ the good cause, worshipful sir — a different kind of cause to that of 
the awful blood-thirsty roundheads—a set of psalm-singing, fighting 
dragons. — Oh, your worship, to think we have now an anointed 
king, heaven be praised! 

It would have been difficult to tell what particular reason Giles 
Higgins had for his sudden fit of thanksgiving, unless it were the 
remembrance of the puritan pikes, fropi ^vhich he had twice ran 
away, or perhaps the even more vivid recollection of the good dinner 
which he had just eaten in honour of the “ glorious Restoration,” 

“ Ay, the devil take the roundheads,” shouted the justice, ^ “ Hey 
for cavaliers, ho for cavaliers ! ” * 

“ Pray for cavaliers,” chimed in the ccmstable, though wofully 
out of tune, and unable to proceed with the song. 

“ Ay, truly,” muttered Mistress Deborah, «there’s sense enough 
in that, seeing the drunken blockheads are not able to pray for them¬ 
selves.” • • 

“ What’s that, Mistress Deborah ?” said the justice, who hap¬ 
pily not heard the whole sentence, “ What are you grumbling at ? 

' Q Q 2 
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Taith! Tm half afraid I’ve got a she-roundhcad in my house, as 
well as a nest of ’em as I suspect over the w^.” 

Ay, your worship—there’s no good there— 
those folk who have just come to town, too,” said the constable, going 
towards the window. ' f 

“ And what of those folk, as though they were higglers with a jS;k- 
ass, or trampersC” retorted Mistress Deborah; “is it not well known 
to all whom it may concern, that tliere’s a worshipful old gentleman 
from the country come up fov advice, and a young gentlewoman his 
* daughter, and a decent serving man ? ” 

“Ay, Mistress'Deborah, so it is said; but the young gentlewoman 
makes' hetselt^Special soared; and as to th^ old getitlemah, 1 should 
like to know who hath seen him ?” 

“As though a poor gentleman confined to his bed with the dead 
palsy could go galloping up and down like a young fellow come up 
to see London ; and, as though a gentlewoman decently brought up 
would go walking the streets like fhe i>atched and painted madams in 
th(j park. Go home with you, Giles Higgins, and sleep otf the ale, 
and then perchance you’ll sec as you ought.” 

Giles Higgins did not relish this discourteous address; but Mistress 
Deborah, although more than half suspected of a leaning towards 
puritanisni, was a servant of many years* standing, and highly re¬ 
spected by her master: it would therefore not do to contradict her 
decidedly. “ I’m sure, then, things are not all as they should be with 
tlie serving man,” grumbled the constable, hoping to get his own way 
at last about him. 

“ And what harm have you seen ? is there a (Quieter, steadier man 
all about here ? ” 

“ Why, that’s what I mean—you never seeliim out on CIcrkcnwcll 
Green at football, never in the King’s Head, or the Rose and Crown.” 

“Then, doubtless, lie must be a roundhead in disguise, Giles,” 
said the justice, laughing. 

“ *Tis no laughing ntattcr, your worship — Simms, the intelligencer, 
tells me thcle arc some about here, which the Court would take it well 
if they were looked after. I’m sure, when wc think of the late awful, 
unnatural heathenish-” 

“ And so, because Simms is, seeking after some more blood-money, 
ho must put it into your fool’s head to suspect the poor old gentleman 
over the way.” « 

“ Let me see,’** interrupted the justice, who certainly was not just 
then partipularly clear-sighted, or clear-headed, “ that house had a bad 
name.” 

* “ Yes, your TjJrship, Rayson lived there, who was cornet in Har¬ 
rison’s troop — An Wful.wretch, a fifth-monatchy man — we broke all 
bis windows when the p^ws came that the king was coming.” 

“ So you did, master constable, as a new way of keeping the 
peace;—but he’s gone, and who can say aught against Mistress Wal¬ 
ton that now keeps the house, nor her two sons, quiet sober folk; 
and is it to be wondered at, that, seeing she hath so large a house, slie 
should let part to a worshipful gentleman come to town for advice.” 
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“ No, Mistress Deborah, it looks all well enough,” said the con¬ 
stable ; “ but look up there—on tliis blessed evening never a light in 
the first floor window.” 

Mistress Deborah looked up. “ It seems strange,” said she; “ but 
folk from the country may not know our ways — but surely there is 
a candle, ay, two; and look, the lady is lighting them with her own 
hands.” 

The justice shuffled to the window, “Ay, there ihey ai'c, lighted 
sure enough. 'Well, *tis as though she were a witch, and had heard 
what were said, — she’s too pretty for one, though.”i^ 

“ She’s a beautiful lady: and so well bred — Mistress AY^lforPsays.- 
’tis a pleasure to wait on her,” said Mistress Deborah; “ and slio 
looked so nice in her silver grey damask when I went in there tliis 
afternoon.” 

“ Oh ! so you know this lady over the way,” said the justice. 

“ Never spoke to lier to this day,” said Mistress Deborah, vexed 
that, in her anxiety to serve “ the lady over the way,” she had con¬ 
fessed more than she had intended. 

“ And wliy did you speak to her ? — she may be respectable, she 
may love his sacred Majesty — but, Mistress Deborah, remember in 
wliose service you arc, — in whose service.” 

Mistress Deborah smiled sarcastically. “ Well, your worship, I 
only went to borrow Mistress Walton’s large brass skillet; so she asks 
me in, and as I stands in the kitchen, just passing the time of day, 
the lady conies down with the strangest-looking thing in her liand—^ 
a sort of porringer, with a lid to it, and a silver spontj-^and she asks 
for boiling water. So when the lady went uf), * Whatnfctiiat strange- 
looking thing ?’ says 1. * It’s for tea,’ says Mistress Walton; ‘ that new 
wonderful drink, tliat-Master Garway sells in ’Change Alley at 30^. 
a pound, and that some of our young gallants go there to drink.’ 

‘ Tve heard somewhat about it,’ says I; ‘but they say the Jesuits 
brouglit it over, and that it wiJl never be merry England if it conics 
into use.’ ” * 

“ No, that it never will,” cried the justice > “ confound their new¬ 
fangled drinks—’tis a French plan to make bold Englislwien as thin 
and as cowardly as themselves.” 

“ So I thought, your worship, but, says Mistress Walton, ‘ will you 
taste a drop ? the lady is so kind,* saitli she, * that I’m sure she’ll give 
you a little.’ ” 

“ And were you fool enough to taste it 

“ ’Faith was I, your worsliip, and oh! ’tis the nicest, sweetest, de- 
lightfulest stuff that ever I drank in all my born days.” 

“ Nonsense, woman *—tea! filthy stuff! ” 

“ Ah! your worship, you’ve never tasted it, and I have.” , 

“ No, truly, I’ve never tasted it, and nevei; will.” 

“ I wish your worship would though — ’tis the finest thing in sick¬ 
ness— the poor old gentleman, she saith, drinks <iuarts.” 

“But I’m not a poor old gentleman—ha, lui! Higgins, after drink¬ 
ing the king’s health in Claret and Malmsey, and a drop of real aqua 
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vitsD for a finish, to sit down to a beastly decoction of outlandish 
Veeds.” 

‘‘Ay, sir, messed up with milk, they say, as though we were going 
to be dry-nursed over again,” chimed in the constable; “ but I’m afeard 
that there’s somewhat more in this new-fangled stuff than we think for.” 

“ More than your stupid head can comprehend, I’ll warrant,” re¬ 
torted Mistress Deborah j “ why, ’tis delicious. 0 ! I never had such 
a draught in my,lifc!” 

“ Quite a magic draught, Deborah,’ and therefore you were enforced 
to stand up for the lady who gave it you;—they must be nch though, 
cto affv>rd tq drink it,” said the justice. 

“ O yes, your worship, they’re well to do, and have friends abroad. 
But that beautiful drink I — Mistress Walton says ’tis wonderful for 
the gout. I wish I could persuade you just to try a cup.” 

“ You may just as well persuade me to turn roundlicad, Madam 
Deborah — so get along—make me a Malmsey posset, and mind you 
put nutmeg enough in it.” 

“ Now do he better advised, sir^^— take a cup of succory water.” 

“ Succory water, confound you. 1*11 have a posset—a good strong 
one — and what I can’t drink you can, Giles; for 

The twenty-ninth of May 
Is a glorious day, 

And the king doth enjoy his own again! 

Wliy, Deborah’s head’s dean turned with that cup of tea, as they 
call it. But truly there seems nought suspicious about the people 
over there.” 

“ Ah! your worship, in these times we can’t be too watchful.” 

“No, no,—she!« a fine woman though, and ‘looks as though she’d 
lived on somethiing better than their tea. Ugh! my splefn rises 
at the very thought of it; but poor Deborah, she thinks it a magic 
draught.” , 


Alas! th^t exuberant loyalty should be compelled to pay the 
penalties of excess. The good dinner, the good wine, the good songs, 
above all, the good spiced posset, produced the self-same effect upon 
the worthy magistrate, as it would have done upon those who had not 
his praiseworthy excuse ; and dily after day the foot swelled, and the 
toe became redder and redder, and poor Justice Kainsford, as is usual 
in such cases, became most unbearably surly. 

“It’s all through the spiced posset, which he would have,” said 
Mistress Deborah. “ 0! if I could but persuade him to take a drop 
of tea.” 

* There’s somewhat that should not be,” said Giles Higgins to him¬ 
self, as he overheard Mistress Deborah pouring out her griefs to one 
of her many cronies; ‘ a magical draught,’ said his worship, and, oh I 
how she is always talking about it!” 

As Mr. Justice Rainsford was enforced to sit quiet at home, it was 
but right that his faithful constable should be more vigilant; so he 
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inquired about, and sought about, aftor all the people between my 
Lady Berkeley’s house and Smithfield Bars, who did not exactly seem* 
to him to be riglit loyal. But alas! what with an original obtusencss 
of intellect, and what witli being (though he always insisted it was 
owing to frequently drinking the king’s health) “much bemused 
with beer,” Giles Higgins’s inquiries and searches produced little 
good. Indeed, in one or two cases they produced absolute harm; for 
he took up one of the Duke of ^Newcastle’s servants# for a disguised 
roundhead, and charged Sir Harbottle Grimstone’s coachman with 
drunkenness (he himself being then scarcely able to stand), to the great 
indignation of tliat rigidly decorous knight. • 

Still, however, he kept an especially watchful eye upon “ the house 
over the way,” although vexatiously enough he could find nothing to 
awaken a reasonable suspicion; and he was also diligent in attend- 
ance on the worthy justice—indeed, far more diligent in attendance 
than Mistress Deborah approved. 

Meanwhile poor Justice Rainsford became worse : it was decidedly 
the severest fit of the gout he had ever endured, while so intense was 
his thirst, so parching his fever, that the despised “ succory water ” 
was now in constant requisition. “ O! if his worship would only try 
one cup of tea,” for the hundredth time exclaimed Mistress Deborah ; 
“I’m sure tlie kind young gentlewoman would send one.” 

“Well, ’twouhl do no harm just to ask for some,” said Madam 
Parnell, the old gentleman’s sister, wlio had just called in to sec how 
he was going on ; “I have heard great praise of it, for it abateth fever 
and promoteth sleep.” 

“ But he will not hear about it.” 

“Nonsense! then give it him without saying aught about it. He’ll 
thank you when he’s well again.” 

The evening was fine, but sultry. Poor Mr. Justice Rainsford lay 
groaning pitiably ; and Mistress Deborah, fortified by the permission 
of his sister, determined to step^over and beg a littl^ of that delicious 
beverage of the kind young gentlewoman. The lady, with exceeding 
liberality, sent over the strange covered porfingcr, with its silver 
spout (the old original tea-pot), and directions how it wife to be re¬ 
filled with watci*, and kept warm. Joyfully did Mistress Deborah 
prepare the draught — right willingly did her patient drink it: he 
said it was refreshing, called for more*and more, until the little tea¬ 
pot was thrice drained dry, and then he sank into a deep slumber. 

Mistress Deborah took up her knittipg,*and trusted to enjoy, at 
length, an interval of repose, and as she sat in the twilight at the half- 
opened window, she cast a gratified look on the house ovey the way, 
and invoked every blessing on tlic kind gentlewoman. Not long wn# 
her rest unbroken. There was the heavy tread, and the heavy knock . 
of Giles Higgins. • 

“Hush!” said Mistress Deborah from the window; “come to¬ 
morrow morning, he’s fast alscep now.” 

“ But I THust see his worship—I’ve somewhat important to tell him,” 

bawled the constable. , . 

“ He shall not be disturbed — come an hour hence, then,” said 

« Q 4 
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Mistress Del^orali, “ I wotiW not have him disturbed for twenty 
pounds.” The window was closed^ and Giles Higgins was enforced 
to wait one wliolc hour. 

Wliat should he do ? There wa^s little need of deliberation —the 
Rose and Crown was just at hand, and thither lie had so often gone, 
tliat his footsteps led him there even before lie was aware. Some 
jdcasant folk were there, and wondro\is stories they were telling; 
about ])Iots, anfi papists, and non-conformists, and a witcli that had 
been poisoning folk in Suffolk with strange sorts of drink. O! how 
the recollection of the magic draught returned to the constable’s 
mind. AVhat if Mistress Deborah had given the worthy justice some 
such potion ? Sound sleep ? ay, sound enough perhaps! Killed 
outriglit, worthy gentleman, by some villanous pa])i.st, or more vil- 
lanous roundhead for his attacliment to church and king ! The con¬ 
stable set down the half-emptied pewter can, and rushed out of the 
house. 


It was past the time when sober citizens went home, but cnrly for 
roisterers, when the door of the Rose and Grown, now nearly deserted 
by its guests, was pushed open, and twjojlashing cavaliers — so they 
seemed by their dress — ruslied in. 

“ Here, a cpiart of canary,” cried the first, flinging a crown to the 
landlady: “the old fellow shall drink the king’s licaltli in style; — ho, 
George, where are you ? 

“ Come along, old boy!” said a third, equally richly dressed, drag¬ 
ging in a stout man, no other than Giles Higgins. 

“ Nay, good sir — nay, honourable sir; liinilcr me not. I’m on the 
king’s business,” cried he. 

“ Let the king’s business wait our pleasure—come in, old fellow, 
and drink the king’s health,” said the first. 

“Well done, G<^oi’gc, right royally'done,” cried the second ; “and 
what errand an; you upon, master constable ?” 

“ Guoil gentlemen,'iiindcr me not, as you love the king’s ma- 
jesty.” 

“ Ay, that to be sure wc do,” cried the three with a chorus of 
laughter. 

“ Take a drop, good mastw,” said the second, holding the quart 
measure to liis lips, “ ’twill help you on—make you valiant.” 

“ Down on your bare knees, and drink the king’s health,” said the 
first. Giles Higgins knelt as directed, and took a deep draught., 

“ Now stand up and confess, as though in the presence of your law¬ 
ful sovereign,” said the second. 

* “ Good gentlemen. I’ve a warrant hero, and I was about to execute 
it, and was coming hithbr to ask this good wife to spare two of her 
drawers to help me.” 

“ What, some stout fellow to take to the Gate-house?” 

“ No, worshipful sir, an awful witch.” 

“ Ha, ha ! some old crone with a hump-back and brindled cat,— 
take her to-morrow morning.” 
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“ Heaven save us, good sir; here’s the worshipful Justice Rainsford 
lying all but dead through this witch, and her magical doings.” 

“ Good Giles, you don’t say so,” cried the landlady in blank astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ But I do though. There haft that Mistress Deborah been going 
to the witch over the way, and she has got some drink, some poisonous 
mess, and there’s the poor gentleman all but gone. I’ve been to Jus¬ 
tice Sheldon, and here’s the warrant.” i 

“ What! for the strange youn* lady over yonder?” cried the land¬ 
lady. a 

“ Why, George, we are in for adventures to night — a young lady •• 
witch! we’ll go and see her,” cried the second — “ forward, riglit 
valiant master constable, we’ll support you.” 

“ Good Giles, it cannot be,” said the bewildered landlady. 

“ Ay, but it can be, mistress; these arc awful times, and as wor¬ 
shipful Justice Sheldon saith, we need all pray for church and king.” 

“ For king we all will,” cried the first cavalier with a nod to the 
second, ‘‘ but old mother Church—jwe’ll leave Clarendon to do that.” 

“ Hold your tongue, George, or this worthy constable will take us for 
heathens, or roundheads—lead on to the witch, most valiant constable.” 

Forth went the goodly company. “ Look at them, Ralph — court 
gentry, I’ll warrant,” said the landlady; “poor Giles will get into 
some sad trouble I fear me.” 

“ Into worse, mistress, I’ll warrant, if he’d been psalm singing.” 

The constable and his attendants knocked at the door of the sus¬ 
pected house. “ Let me go in first, good man,” wliispercd the second 
cavalier,” I’ll manage her.” 

The door was (juiekly opened, but cre it could be sliut, there was 
a liglit step upon the* stairs, and a lady appeared. “ You know our 
errand, madam,” said the cavalier, whom for want of a more designa- 
tive name wc luive called the second. 

“ Surely I do,” said the lad^^, in a low voice; “ come up.” 

“ A witch outright,” laughed the first, closely^foUowing up the 
stairs; “ she knows all about it, before we telUhcr.” 

The lady turned quickly round, and the second cavalier caught her 
hand. “ My pretty witch, what have you been doing ?” said he. 

“Who are you, sir?” cried the lady, struggling to disengage 
herself. 

“I’ll tell you who you are,” said tlic constable, bustling forward; 
“you’re a wicked, heathenish, traitorous, ,poisonous witch, madam. 

A wicked crew are ye all, as IVe suspected long ag^, — so come, 
madam, here's the warrant.” 

“ The warrant! ” faltered the lady, turning pale, and clasping her 
hands. • 

“ Don’t be frightened, pretty one, at that gld fellow,” whispered the 
second cavalier, again seizing her hand. 

“ For whom is the warrant?” gasped the lady. 

“ For your own self, madam, and for none else,” growled the con¬ 
stable ; “ come along, here’s poor Justice Sheldon forced to sit up for 
you till midnight; come along.” * 
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The lady seemed reassured at this reply. “ Suffer me but to fetch 
my cloak,” said she. * 

“ No, no, madam, come along.” 

“ Sir cavalier,” said the lady, turning to the second; stand my 
friend so far as to let me just fetch my cloalf. Come to the door with 
me if you fear I should escape, — I will not exceed three minutes.” 

“ I’m the friend of all fair ladies, pretty one,” said he, “ so I’ll give 
you five.” He prilled out a large enamelled watch set with diamonds: 
“ five minutes, pretty one — no longer.” 

“ My good sir, what will the justice say?” cried the constable. 

• “ Nay, J’ll take him in hand; meanwhile, here’s this. A bright 

guinea accompanied the reply, and furnished an irresistible argument 
for delay. 

Ere the five minutes passed, the lady re-appeared wrapt in her cloak. 

I am ready,” said she calmly, but mournfully, “ and 1 commit my¬ 
self to God’s good providence.” 

“A witch!” cried the first cavalier, ‘‘why, we’ve got after all a 
canting puritan.” 

There was a loud knocking at tiic door—it was hastily opened, and 
a seijeant, preceded by his mace-bearer, rushed in. “ Keep tlic doors 
fast while we search the house,” said lie to some men who followed 
liini; “ but stay, here they are —’faith! wc were but just in time.” 

“ Wlio arc you, sir,” said the first cavalier; “let us pass.” 

“At your peril,” said the serjeant, “put up your sword, colonel, 
the time is past for that.” 

“ But we are gentlemen, fellow, — who do you take us for ?” 

“ Ay, gentlemen trnlyy—just be quiet and follow us.” 

“ They are all heA—three, and that gentlewoman,” said one of the 
men. • 

“We’ve nought to do with her — our warrant is for these three 
men : — so come, colonel, come on quietly, for there’s a file of mus- 
quetcers without.” , 

“ George, George, tell them who we arc,” cried the second. 

“’Twill be no use-diet’s on with them to the justice’s, and then 
we’ll send for Newcastle.” 

“ Well, master serjeant, we’re quite ready.” 

“ Well then, gentlemen, walk on.” 

“ St. George 1 who would have told us we should be here to-night,” 
said the second cavalier as^Jbe entered Justice Sheldon’s parlour with 
his companions; “ ’tis a pyoi^idcnce they did not take us to prison at 

„ c 

once. ^ » 

“Well, constable, bring forwanl your prisoner,” said the justice; 
“awful times these. And you mistress, what, save the instigation 
of.the devil, led you to practise on the life of my worthy brother 
justice?” ^ 

“ Ay, your worship, she can’t deny it; for here’s the very thing in 
which she brewed that poison. I caiTicd it off unknown to Mistress 
Deboral^ Look, your worship, was there ever such a heathenish- 
looking tiling.” The constable dived into his capacious pocket, and 
Urew out the little squat tea-pot with the silver spout. 
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A burst of loud and merry laughter startled the solemn justice. 
“A tea-pot I George — nothing but'a tea-pot!” cried the second 
cavalier; ‘‘ poor girl I — and so she was taken' for a witch only for 
giving an old man a cup of tea.” 

“ But he lieth like dead,” persisted the constable. 

“ He is sitting up, greatly refreshed,” said Justice Rainsford^s serv¬ 
ing man, who had just hurried in ; “he sends his service to you, Mr. 
Justice, and saith he can never make amends to the lady for her kind¬ 
ness. We dared not tell him she'd been already taken up, or he'd 
have slipt on his morning gown, and come out himself.” 

“ You arc discharged,” said the justice, angrily, waving liis hand to • 
the lady, who departed with her servant; “ but I would that his sacred 
^Majesty knew our trials and vexations, let alone sitting up of nights 
for every piece of information every fool may bring us,” 

“ liis Majesty thanks you, as in duty bound, for your care, Mr. 
Justice,” said the second cavalier. 

“Hold your tongue, sirrah—blaspheming liis sacred M^esty,” said 
the justice. , 

“ Come, come, master justice, you little think who you are speaking 
to,” said the tliird. 

.At that moment an old man in a.damask dressing-gown, leaning on 
the arm of a person whose gold chain showed him to be steward in 
some noble family, entered. “Good Lord Newcastle,” said the first, 
springing forward, “ you will be bail for us.” 

Tlie justice rose, and reverently bowed, for it was the old Duke of 
Newcastle. “ These three men, my Lord,” said he, “ have been brought 
before me; btit they prayed mo to send tb you.” 

“ Ay, truly,” said the Duke, taking off his hat, and bowing to the 

three ; “ but I scarcely thought to see your-” 

“ Peace, Newcastle, let's away and have some supper,” cried the 
second. 

The Duke approached the justice, and whispered a few words in 
his ear. * 

“Good heavens! Good heavens!” ejaculated the greatly amazed 
justice, “ what shall we hear of next! ” • 


The morning sun shone into a noble apartment in proud White¬ 
hall, and upon a handsome but bola-looking woman, who, reclining 
in a white satin dressing-gown on a crimen velvet couch, was list¬ 
lessly twisting and untwisting a rope of Wge pearls^ roijnd her finely- 
formed arm, while she eyed witli a pout, by far too natural to be be¬ 
coming, the dark-complexioned, dark-haired y<mng man, who, in 
rich but slovenly dress, sat on a low stool at her feet. Two gentle¬ 
men were the only attendants—one elderly,,was standing bare-headed 
at some distance; the other, young and handsome, leant beside the 
couch, apparently studying the becoming, as he took off and replaced 
his hat, heavy with a red ostrich plume, keeping his eyes fixed on a 
large pier-glass opposite. 

“ Not one word, my fairest,” said ‘the dark young man seated at thB 
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angry beauty’s feet — “not one. after all the perils and dangers I’ve 
undergone since I last saw you.” 

“Why, you fool, did you get into them?” was the angry lady’s 
reply. 

“ Ay, why indeed,” lauglied the ^ed-plumed gallant; “ why, be¬ 
cause it was our destiny, was it not. Lord Bristol ? ” 

The elderly gentleman looked grave. “ It was a dangerous frolic,” 
said he. r 

“’Twas our stars,” again laughed* tlie young man j “but we paid 
for it.” 

• “ SfervecI you riglit. You said you would sup with me. And ko 

did yoii^ sirrah,” said the angry lady, turning to the cavalier on the 
low stool. 

“ Sweet Castlemaine,” said the high and mighty King Charles the 
Second, rubbing his eyes, and gaping; “ so we did, but we went up 
into Islington lields, and met with adventures. ’Faith, some not at all 
to my liking.” 

“ The lady was thougli,” said tl^e young man with the re^l jdume. 

The enraged Castlemaine started up furiously. “ Who was she ? ” 
said slie. 

“ 0, ’tis a long story ; we met with a constable, who told us about 
a witch, and then we went to the liose and Crown in St. John Street. 
Rowley will tell you all.” 

“No, no — go on, George.” 

“ Well, so we thought we would see her, and wc went to her house, 
and there,— how was it? But wc were taken up for roundheads, 
and enforced to send to old Newcastle, who lives, you know, hard by, 
to bail us.” 

“ A couple of arrant fools—it served you just right,” said' the lady. 

“ Nay, be not cruel, fairest,” yawned the high and mighty Charles. 
“ Truly it was no laughing matter for King Cliarles the Second, 
King of Great Biitain, and Iredaiid, and France-” 

“ Of Dunkirk *ln especial, Rowley,” interrupted Buckingham, 
laughing. »■ 

“ Plague on ye — that was my Lord Clarendon’s business — a good 
job for him.” 

“ Ay, Rowley; but somebody had a share—and ’twill help to pay 
for these” said Buckingham, toujching the rope of pearls. 

“ Keep your hands and your tongue quiet, sirrah,” answered the 
gentle lady, with a smart %lap on Ids outstretched hand. “Well, old 
Newcastle hol;bled over to bail you?” 

“Yes, looking as rueful as though he had just run away from 
Marston Moor. P(Jbr old soul, we called him out of his bed.” 

V It was most vexatious,” said Lord Bristol; “ for some intelligence 
had just arrived, and my .Lord Chancellor sent three several times.” 

“ Ay, Rowley, he’ll keep you in order. Now be a good boy when 
he comes, and confess all,” said Buckingliam. “ Ay, he’s now coming 
— there, crossing tlie garden.” 

“Let him come again,” said Cliarles, gaping; “why is his business 
of such great importance ? ” 
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Lord Bristol smiled sarcastically. ** Edward Hyde, Lord Claren¬ 
don, your Majesty, never lacks heaucotip (^importance either for 
himself or his business,” said he, 

“ O! well then, let him come. 

“ Get -up, you lazy blockhead,” said Castlemaine; “ go and sit in 
your arm-chair — he’ll scold you else.” 

Charles slowly rose from the comfortable low* stool, and flung 
himself into the more appropriate arm-chaii*. 

With a gloomy brow — and good dfeuse had he for gloom — did 
Clarendon advance and kneel before the King. “ Stand up*—8i?down7 
my Lord,” said he, “I’m confoundedly ill to-day. AVell, well, I must 
be more careful.” 

“ Truly, your Majesty had need,” replied Clarendon, sternly. 

“ Ay, I suppose you know all about it — how I was taken for a 
roundhead — a Colonel Somebody — now, don’t laugh, George, don’t, 
— it might have turned out no laughing matter.” 

“ Truly, your Majesty, it might 1 would have given any thing 
rather than this had happened. Only yesterday evening, I liad in¬ 
telligence that Colonel Sydenham, disguised as an old man, and two 
other traitors, were in a house in St. John Street, preparing to go 
beyond seas. 

“What! was the Serjeant-at-arms sent for themV' 

“ Yes, your Majesty, and mistook you and your two worthy com¬ 
panions for the three, by which means they got off, and are now upon 
thft high seas.” \ 

“*0! that was the errand the little witch thought we had come 
upon, George.” 

“Ay, Rowley—Ilaid she was more like a puritan.” 

“ You did — well, but was not it what she would call a special pro¬ 
vidence that I did not follow her up stairs ? Old Colonel Sydenham 
was one of Noll’s own Ironsides, and would have ^thought as little of 
sticking me as a sheep. Ah ! those Ironsides.” ^ 

“ Made you run, Rowley, from Worcestei* field'-^no wonder you 
hate their memory.” * 

“ Ah, Geoi’gc, you’d have run too. But truly Til maintain it waS^ 
a special.providence that I did nat^o upstairs. I’il Send for pre¬ 
cious master Calamy, or I^ck. BaKte?l^x6cciSe upon - 

“TtVa s^cild'provideiiJfe Rowley ; they are singing ‘ the 

snare is broken, and we arc escaped,’,foi» it’s their Restoration day. 
Well, my good Lord Clarendon, as they are bej^ondw the reach of 
Tyburn, you must look out for a few others.” 

“ My Lord Buckingham, when I require advice* permit me to choose 
my own counsellor,” said the Chancellor offended. • 

“ Nay, nay, my Lord; be not so angry. Rowley will be a good boy 
for the future, and do all that his schoolmaster bids him.” 

“ My Lord Duke!” 

“ Now have you not been a most careful guardian of him ? He 
knows it, don’t you, Rowley? but only remember, my good Lord, that 
all work and no play-” 

“ Is this your Majesty’s pleasure!” cried the justly irritated old 
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man. He said no more, for he sa^/ a scarcely suppressed laugh on 
the king’s face, so he bowed and left the presence. Ere the door had 
closed, the Duke snatched up a small e^nbroidered cushion: he beckoned 
Colonel Titus who had just before entered, and who now took up the 
silver fire-shovel, and holding the cushion for the purse, while Titus 
preceded him with the shovel on his shoulder as a mace-bearer, Buck¬ 
ingham mimickeh the stately walk and stern countenance of that cele¬ 
brated statesman.* Castlemaine clapped her hands, and laughed 
aloud.with delight; Charles laughed too, while Lord Bristol looked on 
with a quiet, but malignant smile. “ I will impeach him next week,” 
said he. 

“ The door hastily opened. The Chancellor had one important ques¬ 
tion to ask the king, but it was no time to ask it. He saw he was 
made the scoff of profligate courtiers, of a shameless wanton, of an 
ungrateful king. “ Put not your trust in princes,” said he bitterly, 
as he rushed from the door. Alas! for that prince, he had sacrificed 
the rights of a whole nation! ^ 


Brightly shone the sun; merrily bounded the Mayflower over the 
sparkling waves. And joyfully looking round stood Colonel Syden¬ 
ham, with his two companions, holding his daughter’s hand. ‘‘ Ay, 
onward,” said he, “ with God's own heaven above us, and His good 
providence over us, what land may be called a place of exile ? But 
cheer up, my child, we may yet again return to England to free 
England. Well, who might have thought that your kindness to that 
sick old man would have been so wonderfully repaid! Truly, for us, 
as well as for him, it has been a magic draught. 


THE EABBI’S vision. 


Ben Levi sat with his 
^ tha midnight’s solemn chime. 

And the full orb’d moon through hia lattice shone 
In the power of Autumn's prime: 

It shone on the darkly learned page. 

And the snowy"iocks of the lonely sage; 

But he sat and mark’d not its silvery light, 

For his thoughts were on other themes that night. 


* An historical fact. 
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Wide was the learned Hen Levi’s fame 
As the wanderings o0iis race, 

And many a seeker of yvisdom came 
To his lonely dwelling place. 

For lie made the darkest symbols clear, 

Of ancient doctor and early sccr; , 

Yet a question asked by a simple maid 
lie had met that eve in the Lihden’a shade 
Had puzzled his matchless wisdom more 
Than all that ever it found before; 

And this it was, “ Wliat path of crime 
Is darkliest traced on the map of time ?” 

The Rabbi ponder’d the question o’er 
With a calm and thoughtfnl mind, 

And search’d the depths of the Talmud’s lore. 
But an answer he could not find ; 

Yet a maiden’s question might not foil 
A sage inured to Wisdom’s toil, 

And he leant on his hand his aged brow, 

For the current of thought fan deeper now: 

Wlien, lo, b^ his side Ben Levi heard 
A sound of rustling leaves, 

But not like those of the forest stirr’d 
By the breath of summer eves, 

That comes through the dim and dcjvy shades 
As the golden glow of the sunset fades, 
Bringing the odours of hidden flowers 
That bloom in the green wood’s sacred bowers; 

But the leaves of a luckless volume turn’d 
By the swift impatient hand 
Of student young, or of critic leam’d 
In the lore of the Muse’s land. 

The Rabbi raised his wondering eiics, 

Well might he gaze in mute surprise, 

For, opened wide to the moon’s cold ray 
A ponderous volume before him lay. 
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Old were the characters tind black 
As the soil when seared by the %htning’s track, 
But broad and full, that th^ dimmest siglit 
Might clearly read by the moon's pale light; 

But, oh, *twas a dark and fearful theme 
Tha( liird each crowded page, 

The gathered records of human crime 
From every race *and age. 


All the blood that the earth had seen 
Since Abel’s crimsoned her early green, 
All the vice that liad poison’d life 
Since Saraech wedded his second wife. 
All the pride that had n^ock’d the skies 
Since they saw old Babel’s wall, 

But the page of the broken promises 
Was the saddest page of all. 


It seem’d a fearful mirror made 

For friendship ruin’d and love betray’d, 

For'toil that had lost its fruitless pain, 

And hope that had spent its strength in vain; 
For, all who sorrow’d o’er broken fait^i, 
Whate’er their fortunes in life or death, 

Were there in one ghastly pageant blent 
With thft broken reeds on winch they leant. 


r 

And foul was many a noble crest, 

By the nations deem’d unstain’d; 

And deep on brows wjjich the church had hless’d 
The traitor’s hand remain’d ; 

For vows in that bkickened page had place 
Which time had ne’er reveal’d, 

And many a faded and furrowed face 
By death and dust concealed. 

Eyes that had worn their light away 
In weary watching from day to day, 

And tuneful voices which time had heard 
Grow faint with the sickness of liope deferr’d. 
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The Rabbi read till his eye grpw dim 
With the mist of gathering tears, 

For it woke in his soul tire frozen stream 
Wliicli liad slumber’d clicrc for years; 

And he turn’d, to clear his clouded sight 
From that blackened page, to the sky so bright, 
And joyed that tlie folly., crime, and care * 
Of earth could not cast one sha<Jow there. 

For the stars had still the same bright look 
Tliat in Eden’s youth they wore; 

And he turn’d again to the ponderous book, 

Rut the book he found no more. 

Nothing was there but the Moon’s pale beam, 
And whence that volume of^wondcr came, 

Or how it pass’d from his troubled view, 

The sage might marvel but never knew. 

Long and well had Ben Levi preached 
Against the sins of men, 

And many a sinner his sermons I’cachcd 
By the power of page and pen. 

Cliildhood’s folly, and manhood’s vice, 

And nge witliits boundless avarice, 

• All were rebuked, and little ruth 
Had he for the venial sins of youth. 

But never again to mortal ears 
Hid the Rabbi preach of aught 
But the mystery of trust and tears 
By that wondrous volume.taught; 

And if he met a youth and maid 
Beneath the Linden boughs, 

Oh, never a word Ben Levi saiif 
But “ Beware of Broken Vows. 


Fuances Brown. 


JtJKE.>-KO. VI, VOl. I. 


R R 
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TWO DAYS IN TPIE ODEN WALD. 


‘ What shall he have who kills the deer ?” 


“IIuiiRAii!” cried my friend Winterfeld, lettin" the butt of his 
rifle fall to the ground, as tlic roc-buck he had just fired at came 
bounding down the liill, and fell dead at some hundred and fifty yards 
from us. “ A clean miss witli the first barrel, but I take it you could 
not make a longer shot with your English rifles than that!” 

“ Jh’avo! an excellent beginning,” I replied; an<l ns we hastened to¬ 
wards tlie fallen game, I really^began to doubt whether our English 
guns must not yield the palm to German ones. 

“ Slap tlirough the forehead, I am sure,” said Winterfeld, as he 
saw me looking for the wound. But no wound was to be- found, 
although the spine was broken, and the skin conijdetely scraped from 
tlic back of the nock. In fact it was evident from the hair which I'C- 
mained sticking to a tree close by, that the creature, in springing over 
the road, had miscalculated its distance, and coming with all its force 
against the trunk, had been killed by the violence of the blow. 

“Any luck?” inquired Herman, who had strayed some distance 
from us, but returned on hearing the shots. 

“ Oil yes! Winterfeld has been proving ^lie superiority of your 
German rifles. He has frightened a buck to death with "the mere 
report of his.” My friend looked rather crest-fallen, but bore our 
jokes pretty well, and we commenced climbing the steep hill ho- 
f(0re us. * 

Wc had obtained ^permission for a few days’ shooting over an 
extensive chasse in the Odenwald. On arriving in the morning at 
Katzenbacli (the most central point for our operations), we found tlie 
keepers were already in the wopds. Determined however not to lose 
time, we slung our rifles over pur shoulders, and providing ourselves 
with climbing sticks, started in searcli of them. Our success in shoot¬ 
ing was not great, tliougt tlie game abounded, and we saw many herds 
of deer. it*waa seldom that we could get a shot at them. Still 
it was bettS- than we had a right to anticipate without beaters. I had 
managed to knock over a deer, and Winterfeld had wounded another, 
\^hich we traced by the drops of blood. 

We started in pursuit, climbing over steep rocks slippery with ice, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty, and some danger, that, with the 
aid of our iron-shod sticks, we at length reached the summit of the 
mountain. Here we caught a glimpse of the wounded animal, which 
had evidently been hard hit, but it was growing so dark that we 
were forced to give up the chase till next day. Nothing had been 
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seen or lieartl of the keepers; and Jow^tliat wc began to think of re- 
ttirning to Katzoiibucli, it was discjjvenMl that we had lost our way. 
Wo Avere on the highest jioint of flie Odenwald, suiTOunded by im- 
nionse Avoods, and not a habitatio/i of any sort to be seen. The fcAv 
nAoinenls ol daylight that remained were lost in consultation, and it 
became quite dark. To attempt descending tbe mountain was out of 
tlio qiicstioji, and as tlic keepers did not seem to bear the report of 
our rillcs, which avc discharged frpm time to time, nothing remained 
for us hut to pass the night in the forest. Luckily wc were not far 
irom some stac'ks of Aroocl Avliich had beeb newly cut and left to dry, 
and by the light of a blazing lire, Avliich was speedily kindlciLl, Ave set 
to AA'ork to construct a but. The cold was intense, but avc keiJt our¬ 
selves warm by collecting large logs for a fire during the night. Our 
arrangcmoiits Avere soon completed, and as wc seated ourselves in our 
strange dwelling, we bad reason to thank the chance that had led us 
to so convenient a spot. 

Tlie game bags Averii next visited. A bottle of brandy, and loaf of 
black bread, were all that Avas left; 4>ut Winterfcld’s servant, a Ty- 
roh‘so, acc.iistomed to this sort of adventure, soon suggested the means 
of supplying our Avants. 'Tlie tnooii Avould he up in an hour or so, 
and lie could then fetch the buck Ave bad left in the morning. In the 
meantime, Avitli the help of some lumps of ice melted in the cup of a 
pocket Ihisk, lie soon procured hot water. A glass of grog put us all 
ill high glee, and lighting our pipes, we managed to while away the 
time merrily imoiigh. 

The moon was now shining brightly, and as Fritz bounded like a 
chamois doAvn the slippery rocks, I expected every moment to see 
him dashed to pieces. ^ My friends, however, laughed at my fears, 
assuring me avc sliouhl soon see the active Tyrolese return Avith our 
supper. lie i>rcsently made their words good by bringing back tlio 
buck, and iiungry as true liunters, we set to work to cook it. 1 never 
beard of toasted venisou as an •epicure’s dish, but A^ien eaten on the 
top of a mountain covered with ice and snow, Avith a glass of brandy 
to season it, I can recommend it to my sporrtng readers as a most 
delicious repast. The dried leaves too, which wc collected, gave 
pi'oinisc of couches, soft as down, to our tired limbs. As avc once 
more took to our pipes, Fritz beguiled the time by singing some of 
his native jogd-lied, and finishing cash verso Avith the well-known 
jodel (the startling harmony of which none but a Tyrolese can give), 
the shrill sound was caught and rcpeated»b^*thc echoes around. My 
companions, to Avliora a night of this kind was no nbveUy, seemed to 
tliink his melodies just good enough to sooth them^to sleep. For my 
part, I was so well entertained in listening, and watching the pic- 
turesipie scene before me, that cold and fatigue were equally unfelt. 
Our place of refuge was only half closed by flie logs of Avhich we had 
hastily cronstructed our hut, but beyond their limits the moon threw 
its wintry brightness on the rocks below; the stream of light broken 
occasionally by the shade of some huge tree, whose bared branches 
cast a shadoAv like that of a gigantic skeleton. Tlie flickering light^ 
of our fire fell on the sleeping figures of my friends, half-covered by 
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the loaves we had thrown ovoy tlijim; and a lone traveller, benighted 
like ourselves, who should have cclmc suddenly upon us, might, at the 
first view of the guns and large chsitemtx de chasse lying about, l>avc 
been startled into thinking he had\stumbled on a robbers’ den. But 
a glaiKXi at the hunting luits of my companions, adorned on the one 
side with every description of feather, from the kingly eagle’s jdume 
to tliat of the lowly pai’tridgc, and varied on the other with half a 
dozen cockades»of fur taken from one particular spot on the neck of 
the doer, would have re*assured him. It must be confessed that our 
situation might, in many cofintries, have exposed us to a disagreeable 
rencovtre ; but Germany, in modern times, rather produces pilfering 
rogues than desperate brigands. Knowing, however, that the peasants 
of the Odeiiwald passed for among the most savage and uncivilised in 
tli(‘- country, I could not help putting a question or two to the only 
one of our j)arty wlio, except myself, remain(Ml awake. “ Well, Fritz, 
my man!” I said, “ here we arc*, quite at the mercy of a hand of 
robbers, if such inhabit these forests ; hut I suppose wc are not likely 
to b(‘. troubled with any thing of-dhe sort?” 

‘‘ Not at the lop of the Katzenbuckel, ijndditjer herr,^ he replied 
with a smile. 

“ But the peasants,” I continued, “ do not stand very high on the 
score of character ?” 

“ Nor of courage either,” returned he. T do not think a whole 
village of' them would have the pluck to attack four men armed as we 
are.” 

“ Yet one hears of a desperate murder now and then,” I replied. 

“ iTa woh!” replied he. “As to that we are not a liundrcd leagues 
from one who is said to have murdered a man of these parts. Wo 
sliall pass, in the morning, the place where the body was found.” 

“ Indeed ! and pray who \vas the murderer?” I inquired. 

Though on the toj) of a mountain, Fritz, with true German caution, 
lowered his voice as he answered— *■ 

“ Weuzel, one of the keepers who is to accompany us to-morrow. 
Some people arc; surprised that his highness keeps him in his service; 
but ha is a ^Tack shot, and the dread of all the poachers in the country. 
Besides, nothing was ever proved, although suspicioils were strong 
against iiiin.” , 

“ And the murdered man ?”r 

“ Was a schoolmaster of the name of Muller,” replied he ; and see¬ 
ing my curiosity excited,* hg recounted as much of the story as had 
come to his^noWledgc ; but n remarkable circumstance, which will he 
presently mentioned, making me afterwards inquire more fully into 
the particulars, I liave put both narratives together. 

• The German peasants, although they live worse and work harder 
than the English, are, ifa many respects, better off. He must be a 
poor man, indeed, who docs not possess his small cottage with its aero 
or two of land, with the produce of which, aided by a couple of pigs, 
and generally a cow, he is enabled to rear his family, and even to 
divide something among them at his death. 

Such a one was Heinrich Muller, the uncle of him whose murder I 
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am about to recount. lie was an honest well-meaning man, though 
somewhat despotic and violent in lAs disposition and teinjier. Gretel, 
his only child, was, by all accounts a pcdect rustic beauty. Tall and 
well-shaped, her pretty features /nd fair complexion were shown to 
]>eouliar advantage by the little black silk cap, with its silver em¬ 
broidered crown and long loops of broad black riband pendant be¬ 
hind, below which appeared her luxuriant brown hair, combed into a 
roll at the back of her neck. Her full plaited pettico'jts set off' a trim 
waist, and,, if rather short, display^ a foot and ankle surprisingly neat 
i'or a German. In short, tlie peasant’s (kess of the Odenwald, which, 
on most of its wearers, appears to have been invented mcwply Tb add 
to llieir natural ugliness, really seemed to give her additional charms. 
Unfortunately, her disposition did not correspond with her prepos¬ 
sessing exterior. With jjiuch of lu^r father’s violence of character, 
she was extremely obstinate and self-willed; and even the fear of old 
IL'inrich Muller himself, would not always turn her from any thing 
on which she liad set her mind. Beauty like hers might well excuse 
a little vanity. But Gretel was a cq^ni’letc village co(]uctte, and sul)- 
sc<iuent events proved her something worse. A regular attendant at 
eveiy dance, seldom did tlic bull break up without some quarrel among 
her numerous admirers. But though her conduct was excessively 
light, she was not supposed to have encouraged anyone iji i)articular; 
when two competitors for her favour appeared, betw(‘cn whom the 
cliance of currying her oil' seemed for a time e(pially balanced. Tlie 
first of tfiese was her cousin, Fr(*dcrick Muller, a man of excellent 
character, r(5s])ccted by his ncighbouj’S for his conduct to an orjdian 
brother, whom ho had toiled to support. Heinrich Muller warmly 
seconded his neplicws preteusions. lie liad tlie greater reason to 
wish for this marriage* that tlie jager Weuzel Brandt, GreteVs moro 
favoured lover, was of all her suitors the huist eligible. Born in a 
class superior to tliat of the ])easants among wliom lie was at present 
tlirowii, Brandt bad originully*possessed a small property, which he 
had dissipated in gambling and extravagance of vitrious kinds, until 
at last he found himself ^’educed to become one of the fove.st keepers 

to tlie Prince von L-. Witli his character, it was surprising 

that he should amuse himself witli making love to the prettiest girl in 
the country; but neither he, nor any one else, ever dreaim'd of his 
marrying her, , 

TJie attentions of the handsome young huntsman received every 
encouragement from Gretel, and as Weu^cl^vas not the kind of man 
with wliom the peaceable German peasniitry would«ehoo.so to have a 
(juarrel on so delicate a subject as that of a mistress, his victory would 
probably have been undisputed, had any but Krifz Muller been his 
opponent. But the latter wanted neither courage nor perseverance ; 
his love for Gretel amounted to infatuation, and, backed by her father, 
he would not desist from his pursuit. 

Thus things went on some time, when all at once people began to 
look wise, and to prophesy tliat the denouement of the piece was one 
likely to be little favourable to Gretel’s reputation. In fact, her’s was 
an often told tale. Not daring to see her lover in public, she had met* 
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liim in private,^and now found hwself in a situation that in a sliort 
time would expose her to the pity lor derision of all her acquaintance. 
The only person who remained inlcomplete ignorance of her miscon¬ 
duct was Heinrich Muller himseln; but, \Y^^ile his better informed 
neighbours were speculating as to Ihe manner in which he would re¬ 
ceive the news of Ids daughter’s disgrace, to the surprise of all, it was 
announced that Gretel and her cousin were to be married imme- 

It might reasonably have been elpectcd that, in adopting her child 
and saving her from her father’s anger, Muller would have found his 
rewat i in the gratitude and good conduct of his wife. But the contrary 
was the case, and the first few months after the wedding brought out 
the evil qualities of this wretched woman in a manner most appalling 
to her unhap})y husband. It was soon known that they disagreed, 
and that the frequent (juarrels between tliem were caused by her per¬ 
sisting in keeping up an intercourse with licr former lover. About a 
year after the ill-assorted marriage had taken place, a circumstance 
occurred that raised the Mullers^to comparative affluence. A brother 
of the old man, who had long been thought dead, came from Amcri(*a. 
lie did not live long after his I’cturn, and Heinrich and his daiiglitcr 
inherited the gi’cater part of his savings. These, for a man in liis 
class of life, were considerable, and Wcuzcl Brandt, when too late, 
discovered that, in refusing to marry the woman he had seduced, lie 
had also lost an opportunity of bettering his own ruined fortunes. 
Gretel, too, whose life with her husband was one of daily dispute, pro¬ 
bably cursed with double bitterness the chain slie had placed on her 
own neck. One day Muller was found murdered in the forest some 
distance from his home. There was much that could not be cleared 
up in the manner of his death. He was a stfong man, and one tliat 
might have been thought a match for any single opponent, which 
led people to suppose that the murderer, whoever he was, had not 
been unassisted; — nay more, and it w,as told with horror, at a little 
distance from thSj body, a footstep imperfectly traced, but marked 
with blood, was found,^and this footstep, all who saw, declared was a 
woman’s! #, 

Suspicion naturally fell on the wife and her paramour; but, owing 
probably to the negligence with which such investigations are con¬ 
ducted in this country, nothing could be proved against them, and, 
after passing some time in prison, they were set at liberty. But the 
suspicions of their neigjibours were not so easily obliterated; and 
though Weuzel, whose temper had become so fierce and savage that 
none cared to interfere with him, was left comparatively unmolested, 
the widow of Muller was eventually forced to leave the country; for 
she dared not cross the threshold of her own door without being pur¬ 
sued by the execrations the whole population, who remembered the 
dreadful spectacle of her husband’s bleeding body. “ And indeed,” 
said Fritz, in whose words I conclude my tale, “ it was a horrid sight. 
There lay poor Muller, his arm shattered by a blow, and a deej) gasli 
in his throat, which nearly severed the head from the shoulders. 
•They say his brother was like to go distracted on beholding him. 
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He knelt by the body and swore tlrat the man who ha<< done the deed, 
be he who he might, should not escapesliis vengeance; and lie culled 
down the bitterest curses on hinisCjlf if he failed to keep his oath ; but 
as it is now nearly two years sinc^ it happened, and Hans Muller left 
the country while the two were in prison, and has never since been 

heard of, I suppose-” The report of a distant rifle interrupted 

our conversation. 

Starting to our feet, we stood gazing at each other, when a second 
sliot, which appeared to be niuch^nearcr than the firlt, succeeded by 
the howl of a dog, roused our sleeping companions. A moment’s 
silence showed the general impression that something was strong. 
Winterfeld was the first to recover himself. ** Pooh! ” saiuf lie, ‘‘ our 
friends are firing to let us know where they are.” 

“Is it customary to shoot dogs on such occasions?” I inquired; 

“ for 1 am much mistaken if that poor devil has not howled his last.” 

“ That is true,” said Herman. “But whoever it is, he can put us 
in our way as well as another. Let us give him a hail.” I joined 
my friends in hallooing to give notice of our proximity, and, finding 
this unsuccessful, we tried our guns; but no answer was returned 
except by the faint echo from the opposite hill. As all our efforts 
proved fruitless, we again entered our hut, aiid, after some remarks 
on the strangeness of the occurrence, Fritz and I took our turn of 
sleep, while the others kept watch till morning. 

On waking at day-break I was agreeably surprised to find myself 
surrounded by the keepers, who, accompanied by half the village, had 
come in search of us. They had been mindful of our Iiaving passed 
the night in the woods, and over some hot coffee which they had 
brought with them we sat down to await the coming of the other sports¬ 
men. The Bezirksfor^terf or head keeper of tJic foi'csts, was well 
known to Winterfeld, and on hearing of our arrival had, with great 
good-nature, dispatched messengers to collect all the sportsmen in 
tlie neighbourhood; determined, he said, to show herr Englander 
some good sport. It was my first attempt at any tking of the sort in 
Germany ; and I confess that, as I sat puffing my cigar, the costumes 
of the different figures ttiat joined our rendezvous seerne(]^by far more 
fit for a masquerade than a shooting party. The old Bezirksjorstery 
with his long grey mustachocs, and dark green frock coat trailing to 
liis heels, its bright metal buttons shining in the sun, looked uncom¬ 
monly like a French hussar in his dndress. But my attention was 
soon drawn from him to a new comer, to the oddity of whose appear¬ 
ance no description of mine can do justice, lie ^yas a man of some 
tliirty years of age, strongly made, and might liave been called good- 
looking had he not been disfigured by a scar, whifih, beginning under 
his left eye, extended, crossing his nose, to the opposite cheek. This 
was the fruit of one of his student duels. is dress consisted of a 
grey cloth blouse, with green collar and cuffs. Black tights, with 
hessian boots, accoutred his nether man. His head was adorned with . 
a wash-leather skull cap fitting close down to his brows, over which 
came the usual round green felt hat, turned up at one side, and orna¬ 
mented with such a profusion of feathers and furs, in the style of those 
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of my friend "Winterfeld, tliat it redlly Jiad required some ingenuity to 
find place for them all. His game-bag hanging under the left arm, 
and embroidered with the likeness, of a large dog, paired off with the 
formidable couteau de chasse^ shot\belt, and enormous flask, capable 
of containing at least two pounds oi powder, that garnished his right 
side. Strapped round his waist was a muff*, shaped something like a 
Ilighlauder’s pouch, but of much larger dimensions, made of a fox’s 
skin, the licad placed in front, the snarling teeth and cunning eyes 
so naturally iimtated, that methought our dogs cast more than one 
look askant at it, as though (loubtful if the fellow were not alive after 
all. v4\nd now, wlicn I have numtioned the mavssive silver horn with 
ivory inohth-picce, that dangled as low as the middle of his thigh, I 

shall liave completed the picture of this original, the Baron von B-. 

But no, 1 beg pardon, I had nearly omitted the long leathern thong, 
fastened with a swivel to his game-bag, by which he moderated the 
ardour of Jiis dog. A strange precaution, but one of which I was 
afterwards constrained to admit tlie necessity with German pointers, 
which, being but half broken, arc so unruly that on a shot being 
fired it is no uncommon thing to see half a dozen dogs start off and 
scamper through the woods, IVightening, of course, all the game their 
masters come to shoot. Behind the baron came his servant, carrying 
three rifles on his shoulder, and a climbing stick in his hand, which 
latter he now fixed in the ground, and screwed a sort of wooden 
j)lalter upon the top of it. On tliis his master very gravely seated 
himself, and, taking out a porcelain pipe with his sixtoeu quarterings 
elaboi’atcly painted on it, commenced smoking. Ilis example was 
followed by his jiiger, who, disencumbering himself of the rifles, threw 
himself on the ground at his side. 

By tills time wo numbered some twenty guivs, and only waited the 
arrival of Weuzel (the keeper before alluded to) to commence opera¬ 
tions. Still ho did not appear, and, after sundry oaths and exclama¬ 
tions from the more impatient of the party, it was concluded to start 
without him, andv’ake the chance of his joining us later. 

Tlie beaters, thirty oj; forty ragged boys, each with his orgel (a flat 
piece of wo^d with keys, which, turned by a handle, made a prodigious 
rattling) hung round his neck, were stationed some ten ])accs apart, 
lining three sides of the wood. Keepers stoo<l at certain distances 
between them, to prevent disorder, and hinder the deer from breaking 
through. We made a circuit tfiat placed u.s in front of them*; and all 
being ready, tlic baron, who was again quietly seated on his stool, 
put his horn to I^IlS moutJi find blew a mo.st discordant note. I'hc 
beaters advaiiiced at the signal, wlien, standing up with Ins finger on 
his lip, he winked to me to be on the alert, and raising his rifle to his 
shoulder, remained as motionless as a statue. I was too much amused 
at'his proceedings to pay^much attention to the sport; but I was re¬ 
called to it, as a fine deer sprang across the road, and disappeared 
among the trees opposite. Two or three distant shots now showed 
the game was up. 

Soon after shouts of mark ” gave notice that some bird was on 
the wing, and immediately a superb capercailzie came sailing through 
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the air. I fired, and, as he fell, the haron slipped tfie thong from his 
pointer. Allez^ Perdro !” said lie, schiin apporte, mein hund'" and 
the dog ficw to fhtch the fallen game. Some minutes passing with¬ 
out his return, we went after him to the spot where I had seen the 
bird drop, when great was my surprise to find Master Perdro with his 
prey half eaten, and his mouth filled with bloo<l and feathers. The 
culprit started off at our approach, and even his master looked a little 
disconcerted. He assured me, however, as, rccover^g his composure, 
he plucked a feather, and wirti great complacency added it to the 
tr()]»li!(>s in his hat, that such a thing had never happened before. 
“ P(;rdro,” he said, ‘^was an excellent dog, immovable before a hare 
or partridge, and one that on catching sight of a fox would never stop 
till he lind run him down.” 

“ A curious recommendation, that last, for a pointer,” thought I. 

The beaters now arrived, bringing the deer we had shot on the pre¬ 
vious day; and, leaving it with the result of that morning’s work, 
(llirce or four liarcs and as many deer), we began climbing one of the 
steepest ascents. Half way up, opr guide took a path that led to a 
large open space, where wc once more placed ourselves in readiness. 
The distant rattle of the orffeh coining over the mountain showed 
that our allies were approaching, and soon a herd of deer rushed 
down the opposite hill, now pausing to listen to the noise of their 
pursuers, then with necks outstretched, and antlers thrown back to 
their very shoulders, leaping and bounding over every obstacle in 
their way. A }»ufi' of smoke — the report of a rifie — and one of the 
noble creatures, springing high in tlie air, came rolling over the almost 
perpendicular rocks. * 

JiLSt tlien a rustling in the wood close by drew my attention. I 
saw the baron with Ms rifle levelled at tlic place whence it j)rocce<lcd ; 
but after some moments, lowering his gun as the sound seemed to come 
nearer, ho signed to me to shoot. The wood was too tliick to make out 
wliat kind of animal it was, but knowing lie must show himself on 
the arrival of the beaters, 1 made sure of a goc^l shot at him. Up 
they came, and on their approach a fine ventured, very unwil- 
lingly, out of the cover. • 

Achtumj!'' cried the haron, as, waving my hat, I saluted Keynard 
with the view holloa. ^ 

“ Why don’t you fire ?” he continued. 

“ Shoot a fox ! Why, if I were even inclined to such a thing, my 
English gun would refuse to do its duly.”, 

“ Ah, true !” I ha\e Iienrd that in England you do not shoot foxes. 
But hunting is not allowed here; and we are so oven^In with them, 
that, if not destroyed, they would ruin the best Miasse in thecountiy.” 

Satisfied with this explanation, T determined for the future to fgllow 
the old proverb, “ When in Rome,” &c. &(k, and shoot whatever came 
in my way. 

Our plan was now to descend into the valley, and beat for hares 
among the low brush-wood ami open fields, and so, taking a wide circuit, 
to arrive at the end of our day’s sport, close spot from whence 

wc had started in the morning. I was not sorry to find that Ve 
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should have an hfjur’s walking before the next battue commenced, for 
I was half frozen with remaining so long motionless in the cold. 

It had been found necessary to add to the number of our beaters ; 
and the being exchanged for sticks, thpy formed a crescent, the 
centre of which was certainly a mile and a half from us. Beating the 
bushes and hallooing as they advanced, they drove a multitude of 
hares before them; but though a stray shot now and then disabled 
some unlucky dev^il that appro.ached too near, the majority managed 
at first to keep pretty well out of harnf s way, till, forced to advance by 
their ruthless pursuers, they bfcamc easy victims to our guns. After 
foine li«urs thus spent we despatched a cart loaded with upwards of 
two hundred of them to Katzenbach, and, well pleasod with our sport, 
retraced our steps to the woods. 

The next battues were expected to be particularly good. Unfor¬ 
tunately there would not be time for more than one or two, as the sun 
was already setting. 'Phis reminded us that Weuzel, the keeper, who 
had been expected all day, had never appeared. It was certainly 
strange, but we had no time to was^c in conjectures, and wc set to work 
with a success that exceeded our utmost hopes, killing five deer and 
four foxes in a very short time. And now the last battue was re¬ 
solved on. The beaters were sent out to form a circuit; and in high 
glee we prepared for the crowning effort of the day. 

Suddenly we were startled by a shrill whistle, followed hy a great 
confusion of voices. So unusual a circumstance, where silence was 
indispensable, evidently announced something uncommon. We were 
not long in suspense, for a messenger came in haste to inform the 
Tiezirksforster that Weuzel’s dog had been found shot dead. At this 
news, the absence of the master, combined with the value he was 
known to set on the animal, gave rise to strange? surmises. The dis¬ 
cussion recalled to me and my friends the shots we had heard on the 
previous night, which in the hurry and excitement of the day had 
been quite forgotten; and as we recounted the circumstance, every one 
seemed of opinion that some fatal accident must have happened. The 
chasse was given up, and,we agreed to search the woods for the miss¬ 
ing keeper. It was resolved that we should form a line, and, ascend¬ 
ing the Katzenbuckel, meet at the hut where we had passed the night. 

Two or three of us had already toiled some hundred yards up tlie 
hill, when the bai'on’s dog, uttering a long low howl, ran cowering 
back to his master. We hurried on, and at the foot of a large stone 
found the body of the huntsman. By this time several of the keepers 
came up, and to them we committed the charge of transporting the 
body of their'late companion. While they placed it on a littcT 
hastily constructed of branches, I lingered behind to read the inscrip- 
tion^on the stone close to which the body had been found. Tl)e words 
cut on it were Frederick %Mullerf 1841:” and I saw significant looks 
exchanged between the keepers as they explained to me that it 
marked the spot where a former murder had been committed. 
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A TRUE STORY, FROM THE MOTE-BOOK OF A MUNSTE^ TF.OMAN. 


(COMMUNICATKD THROUGH MRS. S. C. HALL.) 


I HAD often observed Matthew Dwyce ; and the forlorn expression 
of his countenance, and his languid gait, gave the imj^rossion that 
sorrow had struck deeply into his heart; and the nvanner of the 
neighbours towards him, and the compassionate way in which tiicy 
mentioned him, made me feel much interest in such snatches of his 
history as 1 could gatlier from them. I often called at his cottage by 
the way side, — it had none of the squalid appearance which so often 
bespeaks the abject poverty of the inmates — it was situated directly 
oj)posite the river Mulcahair, which winds so beautifully, and nuuiy 
an ancient willow waved its graceful branches athwart the stream.— 
High hills—almost mountains closed in the scene behind, and gave it 
tlie air of a peaceful nook, a sweet habitation for the humble and 
comfortable farmer and his family; but tlie poor man was alone here, 
save for the little girl, who seemed half friend half servant, and who 
kept all neat and comfortable about him. She’s a good child,” said 
he to me one day; and sure its well for an ould man like me to 
have her, who have neither kith nor kin to do a hand’s turn for me. 
She makes the bit of fire for me, and it’s often by it I sit ponderin’ 
over the good ould times, an^ on them tliat’s gone. I might starve 
but that she prepares the bit I ate, and she looks»aftcr the two acres 
of ground, and sees the pataties set and dqg; nothin’ is too hard for 
her, so she can keep me alive. Her father married a i^rst cousin of 
my wife’s sister in law, by the father’s side, so the poor thing consates 
that she has the right to mind me, and it shan’t be the worse for her, 
for the penny shall be hers, after I’m gone, I once thought to have 
laid it by for my own Peggy; but sure she’s better where she is, and 
it’s only flyin in the face of heaven, to be frettin after her.” 

On my inquiring how he lost Peg^y, tie continued, “ It’s a long 
story, and a sore one ; but sure if your honour has a nrind to hear it, 
I will begin at the first of it. Poor Molly arid I had fancied aich 
other a long time before we were married; we were very comfort¬ 
able together, what the one said the othc? never went agin, an3 we 
never begrudged to lay out a few shillins, or better than a pound it¬ 
self, for the good coat, or the warm cloak, or whatever was wantin 
to make us rispictable ; all that went agin us, was that we should be 
three years married, and no child to lave after us. 1 was always 
covetin for a boy to help at the pataties, and to go to the fair whh 
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llie pig to make up the rint; but Molly’s heart lay more for a 
daughter, for I often heard her' sigh when she was bx’oomin out the 
floore, and wavshin tlic p.ataties; and she often tould me if slie Juid a 
girl, it’s she id be the illcgant help to her.., Well, sure enough, we 
both had our wisli, but I had mine the first; and more betoken he was 
born on Patrick’s day, and that’s the raisin wc called liim Patrick, 
and a thdvin infant he was; and he was waddlin about the cabin, a 
tine manly craturc of two years oiild, when poor Peggy was born. 
The cabin was now quite another thing, wc were so happy and con- 
tinted with the childer always<screechin and bawlin about us, barrin 
when they ;were aslect), and thumpin themselves and knockin them¬ 
selves about, so that it was only the marcy of the Lord, that there 
was a whole bone in their skin. Well, they went on growin and 
growin, and they wore such pets with' me and the mother, tliat we 
never could find it in our hearts to hinder them of doin what they 
pleased. 

“ It was but natural that wc sliould like to sec our boy manly, and 
wlien he’d be throwing the stoncs^wc couldn’t but laugh to sec Iiuw 
strong his little arm was gettin, and how ’cute the little eye was in 
ttakiri the aim. Peggy was a quiet child, and she was so loviii tliat all 
the fondliii only made her better and better, and more willin to plase 
us in every little turn. When Patrick grew up to be a lad of 
eighteen, he was purty good at the spade, and moreover so smart at 
book larnin that there wasn’t a boy in M^Dearmott’s school (where wc 
used to send him) tlint could come up to him cither in readin’, or spellin’, 
or pronouncin’ dictionary words, as I often heard Mr. M^Dearmott say; 
moreover he wrote a mighty nate hand, and could compound a letter 
with any man in the parish ; and, wliat was most surprisinost of all, 
could make out an account, as if he had been bot’n a dealer. With all 
the pride we took out of his writin, it was little we thought wliat 
trouble it would bring us all into ; lie was as clanc and as likely a lad 
as ever 1 seen, and his mother and 1 used often to take a long look at 
him and Peggy as they went before us on the road to mass of a Sun¬ 
day— it was then they us-jd to look most deligljtful. Many a one .said 
that Peggy put them in mind of a bright May morning; and I thought 
it was like enough, she was so fresh and so gay. And they’d go 
frolickin along with all manner of, fun and jokes, laughin and skittin 
till you’d think their very sides ^ould split; for they loved aich other 
more than the wide world besitlc, and when they were youngsters the 
quality used often to stop tq. look at them, as they were sittin under 
a hedge, and the taH of Peggy’s gown thrown over both their Innuls, 
for all tlie world like a hood, and Pat readin for the bare life, out of 
some story-book, to jflase her. Sure they said some gentleman who 
was ^making pictures through the country, put them in, and tliat any 
one would have thought it was themselves was in it. 

“ All was very comfortable till great talk began about the govern¬ 
ment and the likes of that, and great readin of ucwspajicrs; and to be 
sure Pat was such a line reader, that the men that subscribed for the 
that same year of the ruction — bad ’cess to it for u ’98 ! — 
lever be content unless they got him to read every single word 
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that was in it out loud to them. AnjJ when I had nothin to do my¬ 
self about the ground, I used to bo listenin to him till 1 thought every 
word that he read come out of his own individual head. ‘ What do 
you think, father,’ says he one day to me, ‘ but there goin to have 
martial law — goin to give us all up to tlie sodgers, to do whatever 
is plaisin to them,* says he; ‘ there won’t be many of us left agin 
this time twelvemonth,’ says he; * and I know what it is-; for my 
part,’ says he, ‘I’ll do like the^hoys at Slievemorijcn, and die with 
a pike in my hand,’ says he. ‘ Hould your tongue, Pat,’ says I; 
* do you think that poor woman thei% and I have reared^ou to 
get yourself kilt,’ says I, ‘ and to be after breaking our hearts,’ says 
I; ‘ for my part, I think,’ says I, ‘ it would be more rispictable and 
more like a dacent boy,’ says ‘ not to give the government the satis¬ 
faction of takin my life,’ says I, ‘ and ruinin your disolute parents’, 
says 1. — ‘Well, father,’ says he, very dutiful, ‘I won’t be goin 
agin you and my mother, I know; ‘ and I’ll try to keep out of 
it,’ says lie; ‘hut rimimber, father,’ says he» ‘I don’t value my life 
tills brass button,’ says he, chuckin off one that was hangin loose 
to his coat, and flingin it from him; ‘and I don’t value the sodgers,’ 
says he, ‘ one snap of my lingers, or one kick of my fut.’ With that 
ho snaps his fingers so that it was quite surprisin, and more likin a 
pistol shot than any thing else,—and he kicks his foot so liard again 
the dresser that all the trenchers came tumblin down. Poor Molly 
stood in a corner, wiping her eyes in the end of her apron, and 
Peggy had stopped washing the patatiea at the door, and was lookin 
up from where she was kneelin over them, and her face all in a 
blush — then the mother let out a great screech, and Peggy, to be 
sure, done the same. ‘ Then,’ says the poor woman, ‘ Patriclq 
Patrick, I did’nt thinly,’ says she, ‘ to hear you spake so foolish,* says 
she; ‘and sure it would be a wicked and a wilful turn,* says she, ‘ to 
be companion with the Slieveraorcen boys, that don’t care,’ says 
she, ‘ how they ’re slashed, aitd cut, and kilt, and Jiow they get their 
cabins burned over them; and the father and mother—the poor ould 
creatures! — turned oiit on the highway t(f beg,’ says she; ‘ I don’t 
like such talk at all, at all,’ says she; ‘ and what’s more* I won’t have 
it, or the likes of it— and this is the first time, Patrick,’ says she, ‘ I 
ever said agin you.' When the nether stopped, Peggy took up the 
parable and said so much to him, tl»t I was fairly surprised to hear 
her discourse so sinsible, and 1 minded what I heard Father O’Loughlin 
say when I was a very little boy, when Wat Morony made such 
a ’cute answer about the cows — ‘ I never saw Such ould head,’ 
says his riverence, ‘upon youn'g shoulthers;’ and 1 thought when 
I heard Peggy’s crabbed talk, that I never had seen such an ould 
head upon young shoulthers, and a purty head it was too, witli ali its 
purty curlin hair about it. * 

“ Well, after this, we seldom had an aisy minute, always some story 
or another of shootin, or hangin, or burnin; somtimes they said the 
sodgers were bate, and sometimes they’d say that they were gettin the 
better of the boys. Put got very close in himself, and would go in 
and out very often, and would sometimes stay away late of a night, 
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and we were afraid he was about no good; but lic’d turn us off with a 
laugh, and we struv to keep off unaisy thoughts, for we thought tlioy’d 
come soon enough in spite of ourselves. ‘ Mothei’,’ says he, one day, 
‘ I’m thinkin of goin to the Fair of Knockffapogue that’s to be next 
Thursday,* says he; ‘ the Gavins will be in it,* says he, ‘ and we 
can all go together. I want to buy a nate slate and pincil,’ says he, 
‘for workin out sums; for llryari’s,’ says he, ‘are no good at all, 
and its only throV/in away money,’ s;iys he, ‘ to be after buyin the 
likes; so 1 think it best to go to the fair,* says he, ‘ where I may 
have my jiick and clioice; besides,’ says be, ‘ we’ll have plenty of 
fun there, if we go to-morrow, that is Wednesday morning ; we’il be 
tlicre,’ says he, ‘ at the first liglit Thursd.'iy, and back again home 
very airly, Saturday mornin.* At first, neither the mother or I felt 
win in tliat he should go, mostly because the times was so unaisy, and 
the sodgers were harassin up and down through the country, regulatin 
the whole world as you’d think, after their own fashion — and nothin 
was to be heard of, but liuiigins and biirnins, and shootin, and the 
likes of that — and you couldn’t hear talk of a town or a village, or 
even a town laud, without b(dng tould of this body or that body bcin 
hanged there; they were tlie sorrowful timCvS, and troth it was no 
wonder, that wc didn’t like to let Pat so far away out of our sight; 
it wasn’t till Molly thought of the illigant flax that was always at 
Knocknapoguc Fair (for slie had been of a long time throatenin to 
spin shirts for Pat); and till I was minded of the box for houldin the 
tabacy, that wc came round to consent to his goin. Well, sure enough, 
he set off, and long enough the time seemed till Saturday mornin. 
We sat down to breakfast — Peggy was at the door every minute — 
Molly and 1 couldn’t help tiirnin our heads tlia^way too, but no sign 
of him; there was little ate that mornin. ‘ He’s at Gavin’s,* says 
Peggy, ‘ and they wont let him away fastin ; don’t be unaisy, father,* 
says she, ‘ take another potaty — if you won’t ate, you’ll frighten my 
poor motlier, and ij’s fretted enough, she looks,’ says she, ‘ but we 
needn’t be afraid, for what,’ says she, ‘could happen?* This was 
the way poor Peggy went on, strivin to raise • our hearts. ‘ I don’t 
know,* says Molly, ‘ what it is makes me so frightened like; hut 
hearin of these sodgers powdorin about, is very aggravatin; and 
Patrick’s all but too good, and tot clever, and too dacent for them to 
pass by, quiet and aisy,* says ske, ‘ I wisht at any rate,’ says she, 

‘ he was come back.* 

“ I have noticed that theMnie one’s waitin and watchin, and frettin, 
and tinlbrsomQ, seems mighty long and dull; the minutes seem to go 
slower and ’slower, tyid the faster one wants tliem away, the longer, 
by a great dale, they will stay; at any rate, that Saturday was the 
lonjfcst day I consated that ever I remembered. None of the neigh¬ 
bours came in, and every tfiing looked lonesome about the place—but 
poor Peggy—and she tried to keep up a good heart, though she had 
turned pale enough — she went bustlin about and keepin us all alive. 

‘ Though he didn’t come to his breakfast, or to his dinner,* says she, 

‘ he’ll be here for sartain before the pataties is boiled for supper.* With 
that she wipes down the tabic, and sets them four chairs round it.— 
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‘ God save all here,* says Mick Coi|rtney, comin in at the door.— 
‘ God save all here,’—we all jumped up, thinkin to be sure, that he 
had some news of Patrick. ‘ What’s the news,’ says I, almost choak- 
in for the fair want of breath. — * News — news,’ says he, ‘ but 
where's Pat ? ’ ‘ He went to the fair of Knocknapogue,’ says I. 

‘ upon Wednesday mornin.’ ‘ It’s I that am proud of that same,’ 
says Mike, ‘ for there’s a dale of bad work at Gurteen, and I was 
afraid of my life Pat was in it.’ ‘ Wliat bad worlf?’ says we, alto¬ 
gether. ‘ A committee of the tjnited Men, with all their papers and 
all their accounts was sittin settlin buSiness, when who shoujd break 
in — the blaggards — but the sodgers,’ says Mike, ‘ and# they wenf 
tatterin about, and saised upon all the papers, and what was worse 
than that same,’ says he, ‘ upon all the min too, and they made 
short work of it, for some,’ says he, * they shot on the spot, and 
others they took olf and hung; so there’s martial law for you!’ ‘ Oh, 
my poor Pat,’ says I, ‘ I’m glad he wasn’t in it, for they’d havo 
sarved him,’ says I, ‘ the same way, though such a dacent well- 
spoken boy.’—‘And to think,’ says Mick, ‘ of poor Barney Gavin 
hein shot,’ says he, ‘ for all the world like a tliievin dog.* 

“ ‘ Barney Gavin!’ shouted Molly and Peggy and myself all ftt once. 
‘Barney Gavin — sure he went to the fair with Pat.’—‘I’m afraid 
the boys wont,’ says Molly, ‘if they have left liim alive,’ and the 
poor woman could liardly draw the breath as she said the word. ‘ I’ll 
go look for him,’ says I.—Poor Peggy cried out, “No, father, no — 
you nms’nt he in tlie niglit air after that bad could, that’s hardly well 
yet,’ says she; ‘and you would’nt go to lave my poor mother in that 
condition,’ says she, ‘ and not know,’ says she, ‘ whether you’d find 
lier alive before you when you’d come back,’ says she. ‘ Only see 
her shakin, and tremblin, and brcakiii her hciu-t cryin—a Turk 
wouldn’t lave her that way, let alone a Christian and her own lovin 
husband; she looks,’ says she, ‘ as if a breath of wind would knock 
the life out of her. Father^’ says she, ‘ don’t to lave her. I’ll 
tell you what it is, father,’ says she, ‘ I’ll go myself and find Pat; 
Mick Courtney will l«jep me company—afid see how beautiful the 
moon’s shinin-—may be I won’t be back soon with Patf 

1 laid poor Molly’s head upon my breast j—I almost thought the 
life was lavin her; I tried to giv^ her courage, though it was but a 
small share of it I had myself. Peggy had put her red cloak about 
her, and, as she jumped out at the doore she turned round and gave 
a smile at us, and it’s many a long da)%ri> remember that same smiley 
— at any rate, she was always an encouragin’ ahd loyin’ ci’ature — 
away she went with Mick Courtney, and off ov§r the st^le into the 
fields that lades to Gurteen; though it was full two miles through the 
grass, and through the wild common she was determined to go* the 
whole way; but Mick Courtney was tired‘bavin been on the foot all 
day, and besides lame by raison of a Urge thorn that was in his heel, 
—tlicy hadn’t gone above half a mile, when Mick began to complain, 
and he told her it was unpossible for him to go on; but she coaxed 
him, and coaxed him, and got him on a bit further, till at last Jie 
threw himself down on the green sod, and said he couldn’t stir a step 
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farther till he took a good rest if the Popp himself, or Father 
O’Loughlm was on their hare knees forneant him ;.so the poor child 
bid him stretcli himself, and wait till slic was bacl^itli him, and she 
tould him she’d neither turn or stop till she met Patrick. So'aMjjij she 
went, and not one with her: it is a pleasant walk throughv^liem nelds, 
the grass is so soft to the feet, and the sound of the stramc among'the 
pebbles is so cool and refreshin like, that many a light-hearted onbi 
would consavc it^a pleasant and a purty walk, more betoken if the 
moon was shinin out bright, as it was shinin when poor Peggy was 
wulkin it all by lierself—she that never feared man or spirit — and 
why should, she, for tlie innocent child had never harmed any one, 
and bore a good will to all the country round? Put for all that 
Peggy was daunted in her.self, thougli she striiv to keep up a good 
heart;—she walked on, and on, and oh, for long and long, till at last 
she consaved that she saw something swinging in the wind before her 

— she made for it— what was it but a gibbet — and there was a man 
on it — and the moon sliinin full upon it—and it was Patrick’s face 
she seen! 

“ The poor mother was ready to faint every moment on my shoulder, 
and was more like one dead than alive.—The night was passin’, and 
no signs of Peggy — at last Courtcn<‘.y came without her, — we got 
out of raison frightened, — I went with Courtney to look after licr, 

— and — and — I found her at last, and the poor child was lying 
senseless, — it was the sore and sorrowful sight. We had to can y 
her that way to the poor mother. — When she came to herself she 
was silly like, and we had to watch her like a child, for she was ever 
more goin to where the cloak hung and wrappin it round her, and 
Stalin out — and she wasted away to nothin after a few months 
were over; and we could coax lier to take but a* little morsel. — She 
used to lie alongside of the mother in bed at night, and the j)Oor 
woman’s heart was fairly broken, cryin and watcliin over her, — and 
troth my own wasn’t much better. —'Sometimes slic’d rest aisy 
enough, — but more often she’d be romancin in her sleep, and callin 
out to poor Patrick, consavin sometimes she w^s takin pleasant walks 
with him thrbugh the green fields, and other times thiukin she was 
alone on the wild common. 

“ At the dead hour one night, \dicn there wasn’t a glimmering of 
light in the cabin, Molly called 4 )ut as if a sudden fright had come 
over her, — * did you hear any thing Matthew?’ says she, — ‘ I did,’ 
says I, ‘ it was three soft knoeks at the door,’ says I, ‘ but may be 
it was the wind blowin the branches of tlic ould thorn-tree—’ 

‘ May be 8«,’ says she, as if she didn’t think it, — ‘ let me go to 
Patrick ! — let me go to Patrick! * says poor Peggy, breaking sud¬ 
denly up out of her sleep. — I don’t know how it was, these words 
went through me, though k was often she spoke out the same way in 
her drames. 

‘‘ We thought she had dropped asleep again, and were afraid to stir 
in the bed for fear of putting away her sleep, but when dayliglit came, 
wc^ saw her layin quite still, and the breath gone out of her — this 
was the way we parted from our poor Peggy 
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THE IRISH ATTORNEY-GENERAL,. 

t 

RIGHT HON. B. C. SMITH, M. P. 

«Y THE AUTHOR OF “ IRELAND AND ITS RULERS.”, 


“ Mr. T. B. C. Smith is cvldcnlly a man moro of ItUert than literature.'" 

Ahciiduhop op Dublin. 


If upon an evening in the Spring the reader had been walking up 
Nassau Street, in Dublin, he might liave encountered a very slight 
gentleman, walking at an exceedingly rapid rate. Pale and sickly, 
the appearance of his countenance would have seemed t^ contrast 
oddly with the jaunty swagger of his rather rollicking gait. “What 
is he like ?” would pass through the reader’s mind, as the cadaverous 
and near-sighted little gentleman would come quite close to him, and, 
peering through his eye-glass, thrust his withered little visage into 
his observer’s scrutinizing face. 

“ Wliat is he like ? Is he some consumptive curate in straitened 
circumstances, hoping to recover his health on his marriage with one 
of the rich and religious devotees in which Dublin is reported to 
abound? But no! however cynical be his countenance, there 
notliing clerical in tliat swaggering mien. It is worth finding out who 
such an odd-looking mortal can be. With his Worn features — 
shrivelled figure, and his bouheing mode of walkipg, he reminds one 
of Sir Lucius O’Trigger in an atrophy 1 ” ^ 

On following him, the reader might probably have ^observecT the 
little gentleman whisk round the corner of Kildare Street, anchmake 
straight for the celebrated Kildare Street Club, famed for the jockey- 
ship and joviality of its gay and dashing members. K the reader by 
the help of an Asmodcus could ha^vc followed, on witnessing the 
agility with which the apparently consumptive personage would have 
skipped up stairs, he might have made«an^ther false “conjecture, and 
thought to himself, “ Ha! this must be one of Lord llowtlj’s gentlemen 
jocks — he has been evidently sweated to ridq a steeple chtAe — hence^ 
he looks so thin, whilst retaining his activity !” But no! again the 
reader would have perceived his mistake, on observing the supposed 
“ gentleman jock,” holding the newspaper so close to his half-blinded 
eyes, as to make it clear that the lean little man would be os sure in 
a steeple chase to see tlie wrong as the right side of the post, or rather 
not to sec the post at all, until he came bang on it! 

If, however, the reader should have visited the Four Courts, he couW 
not have failed to recognize, amongst the Queen’s Counsel, the owner 
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of the ■withered flee, nor could he have found difficulty in ascertain¬ 
ing the name of the unknown gehtlcman. An attorney would probably 
have answered his query, with a gaze of wonder at the interrogator's 
ignorance, and with the truly Irish exclamation, — ** Who is that, 
indeed! Wliy ! I thought every one kWew the ffreat little Alphabet 

The great little Alphabet Smith ! Let us examine how he is enti¬ 
tled to these curi 0 us and contradictory epithets. 

Thomas Berry Cusack Smith, is the second son of the late Baron 
Sir William Cusack Smith, wkosc singular character has been previ¬ 
ously d^scrj,bed. From an early period of his life, his attention was 
concentrated upon the legal profession, in which both his father and 
grandfather had risen to great eminence. In figure and appearance 
he was not unlike his distinguished father, all whose physical irrit¬ 
ability and little of whose hrilliancy he has inherited. Mr. T. B. 
C. Smith apparently never dreamed of being any thing beyond a 
mere lawyer. He did not sympathize with the elegant taste, nor did 
he desire to rival the varied accomplishments which made Baron 
Smith (in spite of all his oddity) an object of interest to all, and of 
admiration to the select few wlio enjoyed his intimate acquaintance. 
Mr. T. B, tj. Smith was called to the Irish Bar in 1819, being then in 
his twent^third year, and he was so successful as a legal practitionci*, 
that in little more than ten years he was admitted to tlie rank of King’s 
Counsel. Ilis rise in his profession was c<iually rapid and well 
deserved. 

To his professional success his father, it is said, contributed 
nothing; and it is even believed that the Baron was not on the 
friendliest terms with his son. Mr. Smith is notoriously indebted to 
liis own merits alone for the station to which* he has attained. As 
family fnendship did nothing to assist him on his outset in life, so 
nMMjb it he admitted that politics have done but little to make him 
Auorney-General for Ireland. Within the first three years after 
being called to the Bar, he realised the splendid sum of eight guineas ! 
-^a fact that plainly shows how little he wa^ indebted to his family 
connections. But in his fourth year he quickly sprang into notice— 
arrested the attention of numerous attornics, and soon surpassed all 
his contemporaries in the extent qf his business. 

His success was attributable to his undoubted legal ability—to his 
personal energy, and to his strong zeal for his clients’ interests. Be¬ 
sides he had a genuine love fqv his profession. He really enjoyed its 
quips and quirks—<its technicalities and its*pedantry; and he had a 
hearty relish*for the obliquity of legal logic, in which ha-became an 
eminent proficient. * He was undoubtedly a lawyer of unquestionable 
acquirements even in his caHy years ; and in mere business cases he was, 
when pleading before a juiy, an advocate of no contemptible order. Ho 
worked a cause to the very last—-raised every point that ingenuity 
could suggest—and fought it against every dis^vantage. He seemed 
never to know what despair was, and repeatedly gave proofs that 
while he had not a spark of his father’s genius, he had all his nervous 
energy and excitability of temperament. In sliort, he was just the 
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sort of barrister that attornics delight to* honour; and he never w&a 
happier than when discussing the important nothings of some trum¬ 
pery cause, with some zealous member of “ the other branch of the 
profession.” His knowledge of cases and familiarity with minute 
points of law was quite extraordinary; his memory for precedents 
was “ wax to receive, and marble to retain,” and the most^obscure 
case in the least-quoted report never escaped the intention of ** the 
great little Alphabet Smith.” • 

It must also be stated to his credit* that no one could be more 
liberal than Mr. Smith in giving others the benefit of his acquire- • 
ments. He always lent a ready ear to any young barrister who asked 
for his advice, and in giving him the advantage of a friendly opinion, 
never assumed the odious airs of affected condescension. Though he 
was never a popularity hunter, he was always most easy of access, 
and tliere was a gentlemanlike friendliness in his manners towards 
applicants for his advice (even though personally unknown to him), 
that cannot be too highly commended. Many a young barrister has 
figured creditably in a law argument in consequence of getting a few 
valuable hints, or two or three recondite cases from Mr. Smith—yes! 
from that very man, whom the venomous tongue of slander has tried 
to designate as spiteful and ill-natured. Though constitutionally ex¬ 
citable, and physically irritable, he was always a generous and good- 
natured man. 

But the most admirable quality lliat he exhibited at the Bar was 
his moral courage. In Ii’eland the Bar is deplorably servile towards 
the Bench; for Judges in that country are not subject, as in England, 
to tile wholesome restraint of public opinion; and they oftentimes put 
down a barrister in a fajfliion that would not be tolerated in Westminster 
Hall. Nothing can be more dangerous to a professional man in Ire¬ 
land, than to get into a contest with a judicial personage; and a large 
practice has often been put in*jeopardy by what attornies would call 

the headstrong independence” of its owner. N6w Mr. Smith pos¬ 
sessed more moral couri^e than any of his coijtemporaries at the Bar. 
Of this trait of character he has given repeated prooft. Some of 
them it would be painful to allude to; but all the Profession have 
concurred in ascribing to him that hi^h and rare endowment. 

Nicknames often indicate some ca^actore in their objects, and in 
Ireland it is one of the least pleasing habits of society, even of the 
better and more refined circles, to adopt yulgar practice of bestow¬ 
ing them. Few persona there, unless they are perfectly conven¬ 
tional, escape the addition of some soubriquet to theiV surnames. 
The Irish ladies have been quizzed enough about “ Port, if you please,” 
but it is certainly very desirable that some person would rally tbejn 
out of their unfeminine habit of using nicknames. At what period the 
practice became general in Irish society is not easy to ascertain, but 
it is certain that.it is one of the mostbaarked characteristics of social 
manners, even in the most polished circles of Irish life. All delineators 
of the country’s manners have borne testimony to the universality of 
this practice. Miss Edgeworth, in drawing one of her most exqui¬ 
site portraits of an Irish lady of rank, does not fail to introduce her 
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with the national liabit of nicknaming everybody she chanced to 
meet. * 

Wien even tlie ladies of Ir(3land almost universally amusei them¬ 
selves with nicknames, it is no wonder that ht the Bar and in public 
life, the practice should generally pnwailf ; especially as there are a 
number of eccentric and quaint individuals who appear to invite 
them. Mr. T. B. C. Smith has received his fair share of nicknames. 
When he was first called “ Alpliubct Smith” does not appear, nor why 
he w}is thus christened. Xlig common supposition is, that when in 
.the Dublin papers his name appeared day alter day in all the pomp of 
its capitals — as “ Mr. X. B. C. Smith, Q. C.” — some one suggested 
that he had designs upon the dntire alphabet; and, before his death, 
it is by no means unlikely that, in describing his titular honours, he will 
really exhaust the alphabet. For, at present, he stands thus: — 

X. B. C. Smith, F. C., Q. C., M. P., and P. L. G. 

Add to which he aspires to the representation ot‘ Dublin University, 
in his cajiacity of an “ A. IM., X.\J. 1>.” Whatever doubts may exist 
as to the intellectual reputation of this diminutive Privy Councillor, 
there can be none that he may pique himself on having a very great 
name! 

It lias been attempted, however, to refer the origin of the soahri^ 
quet “ Alphabet” to the lines in “ Four Court Etcliiiigs,” written 
many years since. ^ 

“ The Law Reports little T. B. C. 

Knows just as "pai as his A. B. C.” 

Ilis more recent appellation of “Pat Smith” may perhaps be as well 
attributed to the above lines, as to his undeniably Hibernian cha¬ 
racter. 

However, at the Bar, ho was generally known as “ Tom Smith 
and from his bus^tling energy, Jiis ra'jiid movements, and from his 
small figure, he looked like one of those smart little fellows that arc 
called “ 7’ow,” all the wSrld over. “ Who’s with you ?” “ Xorn Smith.” 
“ Who wiU*argue the special demurrer ?” “ Xom vSinitli.” “ Who 
raised such a point?” “ 7bw Smith.” And so on. 

WJien Sir Michael 0‘Louglilii>cntered parliament, most of his busi¬ 
ness was transferred to Mr. Smith, who,.in the years 1835-6-7, was 
in tlie receipt of a very large professional income. Xhc amount of 
liis business was cxcessiv6, ar.d right well he deserved it, for no man 
brought moj’e professional zeal to tiie supjiort of a client’s cause; and, 
in legal tiflcnt, he yas surpassed only by such men as the Blackburnes 
and Pennefathers of the Bar. How ho got through his enormous 
nftiss of business, and how one of so small and feeble-looking physique 
was able to withstand so* much exhausting labour, was cause for sur- 


• Vide the character of Lady Geraldine in Ennui. 

f Mr. Jonathan Henn, the eminent Queen’s counttc!, is well known for his love 
pf fishing, and also for^bU penchant for being employed in water cases, arising out 
of disputed right to mill streams, &c. I He is, therefore, commonly called — Water 
Hen I 
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prise to many persons. But he was feeble in appcaAincc only, and 
though lie seemed like the fading shadow of a man, there was in 
that attenuated frame a supply of nervous energy, which supported 
its owner against the attacks of disease, and the feeling of exhaustion. 

Like all men who have attained to eminence in any pursuit, Mr^ 
Smith has had many envious rivals; and the feeble talents that could not 
hope to equal his ability found employment in carping at his character, 
or censoriously commenting upon Ins want of cloqueife. Though it 
was impossible todeny his vast erudition, and his exhiustless legal inge¬ 
nuity, it t»4is aaid, an(J with some truth, irtiat ho was too “ crabbit ” in 
his views -^^hat he was a remarkably clever ^tlther than,a ^edldedly 
grj3at.lawyer,*and that thereNvaS sdraettillg'cdntr^tcd iivlH? o^' 
dealing wkh a case — in much of which Jtnost persons would mFve 
conemrred. Another class of assailants cpticiscd his inaccurate and 
inelegant style of speaking; sighing over tnc fallen honour of the Irish 
Bar, when such a man could bo deemed one of its foremost advocates. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Smith has no pretensions to the cha¬ 
racter of an orator ; but it would be'wnjust to deny, that he was a most 
effective and even formidable advocate. He had considerable dexterity 
in arranging the facts of his client’s case, and presenting them to tho 
jury with clearness of method. It is very true that his diction was 
meagre and common-place; but his manner was spirited,and his dejiort- 
ment manly and ratlicr winning. His voice was shrill and monotonous 
in its chiqiing tones, “like the importunate chink of a grasshopper 
but then he seldom hored a Jury, or trii'd to stun tliem into acquies¬ 
cence with his views, like tlie roaring scliool of lawyers. In reply he 
was quick, cautious, and apprehensive ; saw weak points, ajid pounced 
u])on them; assuminj^ withal a triumphant deportment that car¬ 
ried many a jurymans convictions by storm, liis speech to evi¬ 
dence in the great ease of Malone and 0‘‘Connor was justly admired 
as an extraordinary tour de. force. Tlie case had been before the Court 
for several <lays, and J\Ir. Smith spoke to the evidence for the plaintiff 
in an address which lasted for eiglit consecutiveliours! lie com¬ 
menced by telling tlie j»ry that be would g(f through the whole case 
from first to last, and examine the evidence of every wit^cjss, and he 
kept his word faithfully. He manifested in that speech great argumen¬ 
tative powers; and though there wae no elocpicnce, yet there was a 
remarkable display of skill, plausibilky, and many of the arts of an 
advocate. A truly Irish scene followed the termination of his addi’ess. 
Not m(*rely the spectators and the barrintcrt applauded heartily, but 
the jurymen themselves stood up in their box, anU symjpathetically 
joined in the rounds of applause! , • 

Such was the man cliosen by Lord de Grey’s government as the 
Attorney- general for Ireland in place of Mr. Blackburne. He was pre¬ 
ferred to several lawyers of the foremost r!ink, many of whom were 
considerably his seniors in the profession. Amongst them were such 
men as Warren, Greene, Keatingc, and Henn. Ilis nomination to 
high office excited no surprise, for every one acknowledged his 
eminent ability, and there were none found to teproach the govern; 
ment with his appointment. 


s s 3 
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Ireland was At thalitime (1842) very quiet, and there was no cause 
of peculiar impoatance to callVor a display of the Attorney-general’s 
real or supposed talents. He entered parliament for Ripon, and the 
miserable incompetency that he exhibited at first, astonished his party, 
disappointed the government, and gratified the political antipathy of 
Opposition. Persons were so absurd as to expect that the keen and 
subtle lawyer, would necessarily exhibit in Parliament the fluency 
of speech, and/^exterity in argument, which had distinguished him at 
the Bar. Thciy greatly mistook thcVo/c and ov^^stimatedthejapa- 



A BAG vox. 


ZEPHYR AND THE VIOLET. 


“ Violet, prithee, why dost languish 
Pensive in this pleasant shade ? 

Whisper me thy cause of anguish 
Thus a passing Zephyr said. 

4 V 

% 

Gentle Zephyr, if thou bid me, 

I must tell the reason why: 

’Tis that nature thus has hid me, 

Far front each admiring eye.” 

“ Cease,” cried h%^ sweet fool, thy sorrow: 
Let iQe waft that tear away. 

Fade thou must before to-morrow, 

If one found thee here to-day.” 
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THE IDLE FAMILY; 

AN EASTEUN APOLOGUE. * 
TRANSLATED l-’ROM TilE ARABIC, BY A, T. U. 


When Constantinople was in its zenith as the Turkish Metropolis, 
thci’c resided, in one of the villages on the banks of the beautiful 
llos[diorus, a very poor luinily, the descendants of an Italian soldier 
who hud died there, returning from the Crusades. This family consisted 
of tlie man, whose name was Payarotti, his wife Gertrude, and two 
children, a daughter who was very beautiful, and was called Isabella, 
and a son named Isbonello. They were all very idle and lazy, so 
much so that the inolher and daughter could not be induced to earn 
any money, nor even to make their own clothes, but they washed their 
only <lresscs each week as they were soiled. 

One day as the Sultan was riding through the village, he saw the 
daughter of Payarotti washing her gown at the door of their house: 
he was struck with her exceeding bcanty, and when lie returned to 
his palace, he sent to her a black Eunuch, with several i)iece8 of 
silks and satins to make dresses. As the servant gave them to Isabella 
ho said, “ Finish sewing them us la.st us possible, for the Sultan in¬ 
tends paying you a visit, and if you please him, mayhap, lie may 
make you his wife.” “ Oh yfts,” answered she, “ a stitch here and a 
stitch there, and they will soon be done.” The^^junuch returned to 
his master, and told him what she had said.# 

Wiicn a month had passed away, the Eunuch cami again to see 
whether Isabella was ready to receive the Sultan; and to ask whether 
the clothes were finished? “Oh!,” said she, “a stitch here and 
a stitch there, and they will soon.be done.” The Sultan allowed 
another month to elapse, and then ho* went himself to see whether 
Isabella was yet fit to become his wife. Jlut, lo! all the fine pieces 
of silks and satins were heaped up in a corner, uticut and unopened. 

“ How is this,” said the Sultan, “ why do not you make the dresses ? ” 
“ Oh! ” answered Isabelhi, “ a stitch here and a sfitch there, and they 
will soon be done.” The Sultan left the house, vexed with her, and 
wondering at her indolence; but her excectling beauty and gentleness 
of manner made such an impression on his mind that he could not 
forget her. 

When a considerable length of time had gone by, he again rode to 
the village lo see her. Gertrude, Payarotti’s wife, saw him coming, 
and running to the corner, she took one of the pieces of silk and 

s4 
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wrapped it round'her person ; Isabella seized a piece of satin and did 
likewise. The Sultan was quite*plcased to see her apparently dressed, 
for he never remarked that the pieces were neither cut nor sewed, he 
only thought that the beautiful Italian looked^morc lovely than ever. 

When the Sultan was seated on the divan, he told Gertrude to 
ge\i him some coffee. She went down and placed the coffeepot on 
the fire to boil; while waiting for it, she began saying to herself, 
“ Oh ! what a fo(d I was to let my child marry! I have only to fillip 
my fingers, and it the fillip should strike her little baby’s eye, it will 
be blind, and there will be myr grandchild with only one eye.” Tliis 
thouglit'Jistressed her so much, that she entirely forgot what she had 
come for, and silting down she began to weep. 

In tlie mean time the cofee 'was boiling over, and Gertrude was 
staying so long that her husband at Inst came to seek her. What 
is tile matter with you?” said lie to her. Gertrude repeated to him 
tlie afflicting thought: “ Too true, too true,” said Payarotti, and he 
began also to grieve and wring his hands. 

Another half-liour passed away^and still Gertrude did not appear. 
Isbonello seeing neither his father or mother returning with the 
cofteo, went to find out what had happened: he discovered them both 
sitting on the ground crying. “ What has happened?” cried lie. 
“ GUI your poor sister! ” answered Gertrude, I have only to fillip iny 
fingers, “and her little baby will be blind of an eye.” “Myj>oor 
sister, iny poor sister,” sobbed out Isbonello, sitting down beside 
them. 

Isabella herself, thinking something dreadful must have occurred, 
went to hear the worst: but when she found her father, mother, and 
brotlier seated on the ground weeping and bemoaning her fate, she 
also sunk down beside Gertrude, and began grieving and lamenting 
her unhappy lot. 

In the mean time, the Sultan remained alone on the divan, sur¬ 
prised that every member of the family should have left him, and none 
have returned. H<? grew impatient, and at last determined to go 
himself and unravel tlie mystery. What was l^is astonishment to see 
the father, md^her, son, and daughter, all sitting in a circle, moaning 
and weeping, and wringing their hands. “ In the name of the Prophet, 
what has happened to cause tlii§ excess of grief?” demanded he. 
“What has happened!” said Gertrude; “Oh! we have done very, 
very wrong in giving our daughter in marriage to you, for if I but fillip 
my finger, and tlie fillip shopld ,fall on her baby’s eye, it will be blind, 
and there will be Dur jioor little grandchild with only one eye.” 
“But wher? the child?” said the Sultan. “It may come, you 
knowanswered Gfertrude. “ You are all foolish,” cried the Sultan, 
angpily; “I have not yet married your daughter, and yet you are 
weeping for the fate of her'child ; Isabella is very beautiful, but far 
too foolish for my wife j good bye, I will have nothing to say to any 
of you.” Tlie sulfan then rode away, leaving the whole family in 
astonishment and real sorrow at their own folly. 
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A FEW KEMARKS ON CONINGSBY. 

RX- RKAI, ENGLAND. 


Every body has read Coningsby :—the edition went ofF in « week :• 
since the merry days of Scott or J5yron, wc have hardly hcS-rd of such 
a thing, cxcei)t in the case of some books wliich had better not have 
been written at all. We, therefore, shall make no extracts and assume 
that all the world knows what we are writing about. 

Coningsby takes a large range of fiction; it is personal, political, 
and ideal, and remarkable in all tlircc characters. Literary portrait- 
j)ainting is no very exalted walk of.^rt, even when the originals tu'e 
the greatest men, such as those portrayed by Plutarch ancl Claren¬ 
don ; but when they are persons who have gained a chance and tem¬ 
porary notoriety, from some eccentricity of manner or conduct, from 
some accident of fsishion or qualification of birth, from some eminence 
of vice or speciality of baseness, the most accurate, Jtuinourous, and 
graceful delineation is at the best a picture of ffenre —a good H.B., 
Tom Jones, Gil Bias, Wilheim Weister, represent orders of minds, 
not particular men. Hence, though we, with tlie rest of the world, 
enjoy the castigation of liigby, as niucli even as Roderick Random 
and his schoolfellows relished the flagellation of the unjust and cruel 
schoolmaster by the v^orous sailor uncle — though wc are pleased by 
the clear strong lines with which such characters as that of the late 
Marquis of Hertford, with all its sense and sensuality, its love of money 
and lavishness, its self-command and self-abandonment, are portrayed 
—though we arc amused at recognizing some of ^nr younger friends 
who no doubt arc not^ displeased at seeing^ themselves so agreeably 
drawn—yet writers far inferior to Mr. DTsraeli in powe^ and in fame, 
can do, and have done, these things j ust as well. Very soon will these 
originals be utterly obliterated from the public mind—ere long these 
malignities and these .scandals will be^wallowcd up in the great gulf— 
and if Coniiig.sby is then to be read, its <4aims must be quite extraneous 
to the gratification derived from clever imitation. The scenes in which 
these characters move are generally handled as well as possible. Nothing 
can be more lively than the Eton and election picturd^^ Etonians, 
indeed, find out by some little slips that the authoi^was not educated at 
Eton ; the boys could not have roamed to Maidenhead after school, and 
could not have had a run with the King’s Miounds without some very 
undignified conseciuenccs; hut the charming school-boy letter of Oswald 
Millbank would make up for a thousand incongruities; we have read it 
over a dozen times, and have come to believe we wrote it ourselves — 
how long ago ! There is in it the deptli of afrcctionatencss which we 
remember i ri the love-letters of J Icnrietta Temple, (the best we have m*et 
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with in modern Ation,) witli all the advantage derived from the expres¬ 
sion of a feeling intwhich the cdldest worldling can see nothing ridicu¬ 
lous. W’e could wisn that all the hoy-life seemed to us equally real, but 
the very design of the book stands in the way .of this. Young England 
is throughout to be represented as something astonishing, demanding 
respect and almost reverence, and contrasted in all points with the su¬ 
perficiality of “ the old generation.” Thus, the boys talk too well, and 
with a worldly pgdantry much more unnatural than the young conceit 
of knowledge. Coiiingsby, when ihtroduced to his grandfather at 
about fourteen, bursts into tears from a true and generous emotion, 
•yet a foV hours afterwards is talking at dinner with a dandy pertness 
which is any thing but attractive. Again, Coningsby, as he is here 
described, could never have been the hero of a public school. Boys, 
en-masse^ are the fiercest of bigots: Original ability they neither ap¬ 
preciate nor understand; they admire success in beaten paths, and 
power sliown in matters in whicli they can themselves compete; and 
thus we never knew the favorite of a great school who was not Cvssen- 
tially common-placo, and generally uninteresting. 

At Oxfoi'd, Coningsby, being too much of a man and of a fine gentle¬ 
man to join in the hobbledchoyish amusements of the place, ami too 
much of a philosopher to pursue the dull course of university learnijig, 
remains buried in other studies. We do not deny that a young man 
may not derive all kinds of intellectual advantage from a university 
life, even though he were plucked, or deserved to be so; but an intense 
and secluded student of general literature at Oxford or Cambridge, 
we venture to say, was never heard of, and the reason is obvious — 
a man only arrives at the preliminary knowledge which makes general 
literature of any value, or confers on it any interest, by an experience 
of life, such as a boy fresh from school would i/bt have obtained; tluj 
only exception that could be made would be in favour of a high j)oc- 
lical temperament, forced into retirement by the absence of sympatliy 
in the outer world, and feeding upon its«own thoughts in sorrow and 
abstraction. Hhell^y was called mad at Plton, and treated as a criminal 
at Oxford, because he opposed the ‘‘ Old England ” of Ins time with a 
childish heroism, from whose very extravagance men ought to have in¬ 
ferred the latent good and great: whereas neither at school nor at col¬ 
lege is Coningsby ever persecuted, or misunderstood; meeting, in fact, 
with no check till his “ Old England ” grandfather wants to bring him 
into parliament; and thenhe»avowshis ‘‘YoungEngland” principles 
(which are backed up by a % Young England ” passion for the daughter 
of a radical manufacturer), quarrels with his great protector, is disinhe¬ 
rited, becomes a working lawyer with good prospects and plenty of in¬ 
terest, in which degraUation liowcver he only remains fora single chapter, 
an(tends the book by marrying a wealthy bride, being brought into par¬ 
liament in his absence, anft recovering all the fortune he had lost by 
his indiscreet avowal. M. D*Israeli asks us in the last page whether Co- 
ningsby, now M.P., will retainhis“ Young England’’principles in their 
original purity and strengh ? We rather think not j we find tlie pos¬ 
session of great wealth and station very incompatible with any thing 
original, or eminently generous \ and we suspect that it would have 
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been much better for “ Young England,” if Conli^gsby had i*emained 
a little longer a working lawyer, anS seen something more of life and 
mankind than the miserably narrow circle of great people in which 
his youth was passed, before he took the lead of a political party^^ 

The political portion of the book includes the history of England 
from 1832 to the last election — that is to say, what people generally 
call history; namely, the comings-in and goings-out of governments, 
the intrigues of mean or foolish men, and other petty machinery of the 
pompous wheels of state. Tfiis is generally allowed to be happily 
executed, and with unusual fairness tb both parties. Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord John Russell may receive with interest the ju3gment bf 
their political characters, so respectfully, and at the same time freely 
drawn ; and even the whippers in, who arc themselves so severely 
lashed, own that the details are described with precision. M. DTsracli 
seems, indeed, to doubt whether William the Fourth ever gave the 
Whigs a distinct promise to create peers to carry the Reform Bill, 
if necessary; yet it is certain that such a promise was made; and it 
was the exaction of this promise by the Whigs, at a time when tho 
king’s opinion began to undergo some modification, which alienated 
him from that party; and, while it forced him to the strange step of 
personally requesting the Tory lords to abandon their opposition and 
not drive him to this painful alternative, laid the foundation of that 
favour to the Conservative party which gradually increased to the 
time of his death. 

We now come to the ideal, that is, the essential part of a work, 
which professes to be something far beyond a clever picture of manners, 
or an intelligent compilation of annual registers. It calls itself “the 
New Generation,” jind is put forward witli a quasi-prophetic air of 
importance. There is too a second great truth which it undertakes 
to embody, the meaning of tho destiny of God’s chosen people. 
Sidonia is an ideal Rothschild — what a Rothschild would be, if he 
possessed M. D’Israeli’s vi6ws and faculties; ^nd to us this is the 
most interesting, as it is certainly the sinccrest, delineation in the 
book. Indeed, its very sincerity (by wJtich term T^e would not be 
understood as implying an imputation of intentional deception to 
any other part of the work) will probably make it appear to many 
readers very nonsensical, Whei* a man happens to let the world 
look into the penetralia of his mind; (supposing his mind to be a temple' 
at all) lie is generally accused of afft^tation and insincerity, because 
the generality of readers find somefhin^ new and strange to them, 
and which the^ could only have come to display ty a di^Jicult process of 
affectation. But we believe that the wildest p^rts of this theory are 
M. D’Isracli’s heartiest convictions, and we think only the better of 
him for that very extravagance, Himsojf of Hebrew race, he ftiakes 
no demands on Christian sympathy, he raises no cry of sorrow and 
exile, but avows his belief in the permanent and prospective truth of the 
ancient tradition, that to that race and its influences Providence ever 
entrusts the chief agency in the destinies of mankind. Mohammedanism 
itself he regards as a form of Judaism, and the Arabs as doing the York 
of their Syrian brethren. The eight hundred years of Moorish rule in 
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Spain he holds to fle a Jewish conquest, declares that tlic victories of 
Napoleon were woaVby Jewish generals, and illustrates his j)ositioii 
by the present power of the great Hebrew capitalists, whose purse 
strings are the Icasli tliat Iiolds or lets slip the ddgs of war. Of course 
it is, very easy to s(!off at all this, and much of it may be really fanciful j 
but, with such an historical fact as the “people of inii*aclc ” to stand 
upon, there is something deeply interesting, in our cold scepti(;al 
days, in this hold av^)wul, by one of them, of his faith in their continuous 
greatness, of his conviction of the truth of the spiritual privileges 
awarded to that race, whicli, to lise the words of Gdthe, “was adopt'd 
h;^ God, not fis the best or wisest, but as the most perseverant of tlic 
families of mankind.” , 

And in truth there is much that is Jewish in Mr. D'Israeli’s general 
view of society, and in the very notion of Young England which Ue 
has cxpoundcil in those volumes. To this tone of mind we attrilmto 
wliat se(ims to us his false conceptions of tin*, needs and aspirations of 
our time—his falhieious hopes as to the quarter to whicl\ we are to look 
for comfort, or, it may be, for regcnRralion. Mr. iVIsracli, a member 
of the English House of Commons in 1844, writes of us as might a 
Hebrew pi’ophct suddenly transported into our state of society. He 
is shock({d with the religious and political infidelity of the age, with 
the absence of every thing lieroic, with the unempassioned, analytiend 
order of thought which now prevails among cultivated men. And 
how docs lie pro]iose to remedy tliis ? Just as the social evils of the 
ancient East were remedied, by the appearance of a great man, in 
whom other men would believe; or, if you cannot do this, by g(jtting 
people to believe in the coming of such a man. This is exactly the 
synthetic, the divine way in whieli the old world Resolved all its difli- 
culties: it always found, or made, a Hero. Ancient history is the 
succession of Heroes—Heroes in war, Heroes in legislation; as early 
Christian history is that of the Saints of the Church, What is called 
Modern History brings about a <diange ifl tliis: a new element ap¬ 
pears—the Feo{)lc. By slow degrees the People become sometliing ; 
they establish communities,'and have their own heroes, tlieir llienziH, 
Van Arteveldc’s, and so on, till they become an Estate in themselves, 
an Order, a House of Peasants, a Trois-Etat, a House of Commons. 
At this point, at the very farthest, Mh*. D’lsraeli would stop the history 
of political ideas. He would have <a Hero-King, St. Louis or C-harhjs 
the First,—a Heroic Nobility, Montmorcnci’s and Boyard’s and Sid¬ 
ney’s and Howard’s, — and a*Pc«ple Heroic too in its way, that is in 
confidence, affection, and devotion. If we cannot get an lieroic sove¬ 
reign any other way, ye must recall the descendants of the Stuarts; 
if our aristocracy have abandoned their birthright, we must make 
heroes of the Marshall’s, Gr^’s, Ashw^orth’s, and other worthy mill- 
owners ; if we cannot get tlie people to adore any thing else, wc 
must encourage them in worshipping Mr. Oastler. 

This historical theory seems to us to leave out two tolerably impor¬ 
tant elements of tlie problem—the Reformation, and the French Uevo- 
Inth^i. fii the former the People audibly cried, “ W^c are notconfent 
with ^our vSaints, we want all to be Saints ourselves;”— jn the latter, 
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we won’t serve Kings any longe^, we all want to be Kings our- 
:elves.” In botli objects the People failed at th^time, but they gave 
the impulse upon which the People liave been acting ever since. 
Tliey knocked down holy statues, and cut off a royal head, to jpake 
way for the ideas j and if the ideas met again with a similar check, 
they would probably make a similar resistance; which point it 
would be well for Young England gravely to consider. Mr. B’Israeli 
and his friends would make ^hese things be as if? they never were; 
and to do this ho attempts to show the utter worthlessness, hollow- 
ness, and unreality, of all that has arisen in the place of tlm old insti¬ 
tutions and the old feelings; for which purpose he skilfully leaves 
out of view the spirit and feeling in which the wisest and most 
thoughtful men of our time /egard the present state of things. It 
is in vain to think of bringing people back to old feelings and ideas* 
by merely reviving old names. If, as M. D’lsracli desires, he could 
bring back the old name of Tory to its juster signification, docs he 
tliink he would quench the fanatic hatred of Popery in Ireland by 
showing the Orangemen that they^vcrc really Whigs? Docs he think 
lui could persuade tlic landlords to give up the corn-laws by making 
them understand that tlie restrictions on trade are originally due to 
Whig policy? Young England, crusading against the unreality of 
Conservatism, must have some better arms than those of historical 
etymology to fight with. At least, before they come to the charge, 
let them ask themselves whether there may not be very earnest reali¬ 
ties of somewhat a different nature from those -they clamour for so 
loudly ? May not Monarchy be a very real thing, and its worth most 
intensely felt, as an institution which preserves society from all the 
pei’ils and confusu^is of an elected head ; filling up in the body 
politic that dangerous jdacc, whose possession might otherwise bo 
the continual aim of criminal or senseless ambition ? May not 
an Aristocracy be of great public utility, although professing to be 
nothing more than a body of men commandi^ an iiabitual respect 
from the probability of their good education and high feeling, from 
the personal merits of some, and the larg^ interests all in the well¬ 
being of the state ? We own, ourselves, that we value these institu¬ 
tions quite as much in their present shape, as we ever did in their 
lieroic form; but it is very unimportant whether we do so or not, 
as we must cither be content w<th them as they arc, or be will-* 
iiig to destroy them altogether. Unless the latter alternative is 
chosen, unless tliis staid and stablb ^ciety of ours is shaken to 
its foundations, we own we sec no hopes of^ any \(eroe8, whether 
in the shape of Coningsby or any other, our •self-conscious 
critical state of mind, the notion of a boy-statesman is a phan¬ 
tom : after a Revolution, a youthful ^apoleon might spring up; 
during a Revolution, a youthful government might terrorise; but as 
long as we go on peaceably, we must prefer the dull guidance of 
middle-aged mediocrity (if we can get nothing better) to “ Young 
England,” with all its genius and energy. We are all moving, whe¬ 
ther we will or not, on the rails of social equality; the poor an^ the 
rich are daily getting mixed in the same carriages, made subject to the 
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same rules, and enjc^ing the sanje public convenience. Self-govern¬ 
ment, the highest nferit of individuals, is becoming that of nations; 
and we will not take these heroes that are offered us, because we sec 
in tligm nothing more divine than we recognise in ourselves. One 
Heioism and one only, we still recognise, that of Self-sacrifice — the 
enduring form of Christian Heroism; and we must get on as well as 
we can with this, even at the risk of having no other cry than that 
proposed by Carlyle, as a motto to Pe Tocqueville’s book—“ Vtvc 
la platitude P* 

Reai. England. 


[We have received the foregoing remarks from n quarter so fully entitled to a fair 
, and even deferential hearing — as well by intellectual powers and attainments, as by 
social and political position — that we have deemed it riglit to let them appear without 
alteration or comment, although our own views of the subject, both in its ssthetic 
and social bearings, are on several points directly at variance with those of the author; 
and in very few respects find in his able disquisition, cither a strictly accurate or an 
entirely adequate representation. And we feel it the more necessary to guard 
ourselves against the future inconvenience which might arise from the supposition 
that we entirely participate the writer’s opinions, as the paper, during the temporary 
and much-lamented illness of our Kditor-in-chief, has been inserted on delegated 
responsibility. — Ed. H. W.] 


ELLEN MIDDLETON. 

A TALE.* * 


An aged clergyman, exercising his sacred office in a cathedral 
town much resembling Salisbury, notices at evening prayer among 
liis congregatiop a female "in deep mourning, who, though plainly 
dressed and sitting on the benclios generally occupied by the poorest 
attendants at divine worship, bore about her that indescribable but 
unmistakeabjc air, which indicated that she belonged to the higlier 
•classes of society. Her attitude alfid manner betokened a troubled 
heart; she took her place near d pillar, upon which she laid her head 
at the commencement of the'fecrt^ice; she neither stirred nor looked 
up during its continuance; she neither knelt nor stood up as others 
did, and wherf the prayers were ended she hastily withdrew. The in¬ 
terest of the venerable minister, whose life was passed in binding up 
the bl'oken-hcarted, soothin^]^ the sorrowful, and leading wanderers 
back to the fold, was powerfully excited; but he neither ventured to 
address the stranger, nor could he succeed in ascertaining from the 
cathedral attendants any information respecting her. At last a 


* l^Jlen Middleton. A Tale. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 3 vois. Moxon : 
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respectable widow, in whose house the interestiilg stranger had 
engaged apartments, waited upon the clergyma^ to consult him 
about her mysterious lodger, whose manifest misery and declining 
strength had moved the compassionate landlady’s heart. But the 
stranger repels alike the widow’s sympathy and the pastor’s offers pf 
spiritual consolation. One day, while the good man was musing how 
best he might minister to this poor mourner’s needs, his .eye fell 
upon some lines faintly written in pencil on the •column against 
which she had been in the habit of leaning during divine service. 
These lines were painfully expressive anguish, terror, and despair; 
but by dexterously introducing and affectionately expaliatjn J on the * 
topics they referred to, in his next discourse, he found an avenue of 
access to this poor sorrowing creature’s heart, and received a written 
request on tlie evening of the suiric day, to bestow upon her a pastoral 
visit. The minister finds his penitent apparently on the verge of 
the grave, and to him she imparts her sad story, which our readers 
will now be prepared to find is that of Ellen Middleton. 

Ellen Middleton was born and ed’jcated in the house of an uncle, 
where her motlicr, a widow at Ellen’s birth, sliortly afterward dies. 
The uiielo was, at this time, about forty years of age, unmarried, and 
a country gentlcinau in the highest and most respectable acceptation 
of that noble old English title. His nature was of a grave cast, but 
his heart was kind, and he adopted the orpliaii Ellen as his own. 

“ Till the age of six years old,” confesses Ellen, “ 1 am not conscious 
of having loved any human being;” for her uncle, however excellent 
and exemplary, was not a man to awaken the love of a child in wlioso 
l)leasurcs he constitutionally could not take the slightest interest. 
When Ellen was six years old, Mr. Middleton, the staid bachelor of 
forty-six, married a person wliosc qualities and disposition were di¬ 
rectly antitiietical to tlio.se of her sober, practical, and respectable 
lord, “TJicre was something heavenly in the expression of her coun¬ 
tenance— tliere was soinetliiitg original in every word slie uttered; 
ill hi3r gaiety there was a bubbling joyousuess, an intense enjoyment, 
that was irresistibly attractive ; and in sorrow or .emotion her 
tears fell unconsciously from lier eyes, ^nd wmuld tricKle down her 
checks without any of tlic disfiguring grimaces which usually attend 
the act of weeping. I loved her frorg tlie first instant I sal^^he^, and 
my childish heart clung to her withrfill the strength of feeling that 
liad lain dormant in it during the fiist years of my existence.” 
It is necessary to dwell upon these characteristics developed in Ellen’s 
protectors for the proper appreciation of her speeflily coming trials. 
Ellen and her lovely auift, to adopt a familiar phrase, “toflk to each 
other” instantaneously, and their mutual love was not diminislied by 
tlie birth of a daughter. Among the familj^r visitors at Mr. Middle- 
ton’s, wlxen Ellen had attained her fifteenth year, were Edward Mid¬ 
dleton, a nephew of her uncle, and Henry Lovell, a younger brother 
of her aunt. These two young men, who had been associates at Eton 
and at Oxford, had gradually formed a habit of intimacy, though their 
characters were diametrically opposed to each other, and there was hardly 
any perceptible bond of sympathy between them. Edward Middleton 
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partook much of\us uncle^s stately, rational character; in a girl’s eyes 
he might seem stdfen, but he had a heart susceptible of pure, perma¬ 
nent, and tender affection, and was unswervingly actuated by the 
n(^le3t principles. Henry Lovell, on the coAtrary; was gay, volatile, 
mjd vicious, extremely attractive when it pleased his own humour to 
make himself pleasing to others, but, in reality, the very imper¬ 
sonation of selfishness. Both these young men were several years 
older tlian Ellens but the disparity of age was not enough to prevent 
lier from considering them as companions and .friends. With her 
aunt, t(^o, Ellen associated ontthe footing of a companion ; they read 
’ together, they studied and played together, and the aunt loved Ellen 
better than her own daughter Julia, who was a peevish, fractious, ill- 
conditioned child. Wlien Julia was six years of age she had an 
alarming illness, on her recovery from which she one day, in com¬ 
pany with Ellen, who was then fifteen, was playing upon a terrace 
which overhung a precipitous declivity, at the foot of which ran a 
deep and rapid stream. At one of the ends of this terrace was a 
rough flight of steps, much overgrown with moss, and dangerous to 
descend from the slippery nature of the footing they afforded. The 
wayward Julia would stand upon these slippery steps, though repeat¬ 
edly warned and entreated by Ellen to leave her dangerous posi¬ 
tion. 

“ As she placed her foot on one of the moss-covered steps she called out, ‘ I’m 
going down—Pll have my own way now.’ 1 seized her hand, and, drawing her 
back, exclaimed, ^.rX'in’t, Julio,’ on which she said, * You h^d better nut tease me; 
you are to be sent away if you tease me.’ 

I felt as if a viper had stung me; the blood rushed to my head, and I struck her; 
she reeled under the blow, her foot slipped, and she fell headlong down the stone 
steps. A voice near mu said, * She has killed her!’ •Phure was a plunge in the 
water below ; her white frock rose to the surface—sunk —rose again, and sunk to 
rise no more. Two men rushed wildly down the bank, and one of tliom turned and 
looked up as he passed. 1 heard a piercing scream, a mother’s cry of despair. No¬ 
body said again ‘ She has killed her.' 1 did not die—I did not go mad, for I had 
not an instant’s delusiAi. 1 never doubted the reality of what had ha]}pcned; but 
these words, * She has killed her I' * She has killed her!’ were written, ns with 
a fiery pencil, ty my brain, atld day and nigbt they rung in my ears. Who had 
spoken them ? The secret of my frXe was in those words.” 

Upon Ellen’s concealment of this hasty unpremeditated act, and 
the disWssing perplexities in \^ich, by this suppression of tlie truth, 
she becomes involved, Lad^j Georgiana Fullerton has constructed 
a tale of thrilling interest by which pity and terror are alternately 
awakened. Many* a fair reader will weep over these pathetic pages, 
but thouglj fcaddened they will not be sentimentalised thereby. The 
tale is one of woe ? it is at times painfully pathetic, but it is never 
mawkish; and it conveys a wholesome lesson to the ardent and the young, 
warning them against ai/ undue indulgence of the imagination, and 
the danger of any departure from the truth. Ellen was a child of 
sensibility and sincerity, with a heart of gushing tenderness, longing 
to be loved; but from the hour of this accident,— and so far as the in¬ 
tention of destroying life is concerned, it was nothing more—she is 
treated by those she loves best as a cold and callous actress ; she is 
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persecuted by the man she would avoid; and dij^ustcd and finally 
spurned by the man to M’hom she is tenderly and Wuly devoted. 

“ She has killed her!” AVho spoke those words? It would de¬ 
stroy the cliarin of suspense so pleasantly exciting to novcl-reaiiers 
were the fair authoress of the tale before us to answer this questiou 
in an early stage of her heroine’s career; but it may render our 
synopsis of the story more intelligible if we at once lift up' the veil. 
The two men who “ rushed wildly down the bank** when eJulia fell, 
were Edward Midtlleton and Henry Lovell, and the one who “turned 
and looked up as lie passed,” saw Klleirdcal the blow, and fel^ 

I^crsuaded that it was an unpremeditated act. But not »o the other 
spectator, who uttered the words “ Slie has killed her.” These words, 
so fatal to Ellen’s peace, were, spoken by a woman who had been a 
nurse in the Middleton family, and who no sooner saw the transaction 
than she believed that Ellen purposely sought Julia’s life, because 
she would become a rich heiress by her death. Vulgar-minded and 
headstrong jieoplc are ever prone to put uncharitable constructions 
upon another’s conduct, and to imj^^ite the worst motives instantane¬ 
ously and without examination; and they arc obstinately tenacious of 
the opinions thus hastily adopted. To this class belonged the odious 
woman who charged, in her own mind, j^oor Ellen with murder; but 
was prevented from declaring her belief to the family by tbo influence 
of Henry J^ovcll, who saw Ellen’s agency in the calamitous occurrence, 
and immediately determined to conceal the real state of the case for 
purposes revealed in the course of the story. 

Ellen’s first emotion on seeing Julia fall into the river, and hearing 
the dreadful words which instantaneously but permanently bewildered 
her brain, was one of^purc terror; a horrible fear crept over her of 
being charged with murder, and in her excited fancy slie heard the 
feet of the ministers of justice hurrying her to exc,cution. At first 
she simply dares not tell the whole truth, and presently she determines 
that she will not, lest her sfern uncle and affe^ionalc aunt, whose 
love she feels unable to forego, should turn from her with loathing and 
horror. Julia is buried ; Edward Middlel!f)n shortly ^terwards goes 
abroad; and Ellen is made to believy that he is the depositary of lier 
fatal secret'; that he flics from her because he can no longer brook 
the presence of a murderess; and«in compassion refrain^ from de¬ 
nouncing hei\ The artifices by whith Ellen is brought tojthis belief 
are devised and perpetrated by Henry 4/Ovcll, with the cool malignity 
of a fiend, though in pursuance of 3 fi#y passion for Ellen, who 
really loves Edward Middleton, who again on his part secretly returns 
her aflection. A series of painful and embarras^ng positions is thus 
jiroduccd. Ellen, in a wild wish to free herself from unavailing regret 
for the fatal consequences of a single act^f impetuosity, which Hias 
however entailed upon her the remorse incident to deliberate crime, 
permits the attentions of the clever, lively, and amusing, but heartless 
Henry Lovell, and her uncle and aunt believe that a mutual attach¬ 
ment has taken place between them. The aunt loves her brother, 
and naturally exults in the prospect of his union with such a part^r 
as Ellen; but the uncle has fixed his wishes upon her marriage with 
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Edward Middletob, and is determined to settle liis whole property 
upon them on that event. Henry makes fi(n*ce love to Ellen, who reso¬ 
lutely rejects his otfers, for in her heart of hearts she loves the absent 
Edward, though she feels she can never now lie his. “ How could I 
ev^r stand in the place of that wretched child, whose image would 
rise between me and the altar if ever I ventured to approach it as my 
uncle’s lifeiress, as Edward’s bride ? Ilis bride ! The very sight of me 
had rendered hii beloved uncle’s hpme insupportable to him; the 
knowledge of my guilt (for guilty I was, though guiltless of the 
dreadfuk consequences of my tingovernable impetuosity) had driven 
iiim from England. Was he not Julia’s cousin? Was not Julia’s 
death the work of my hand ? And had not Henry said that her death 
had been an advantage to me ? He had; and then he spoke of bring¬ 
ing me down upon my knees before him to implore his pity; he 
poisoned his weapon, and then dealt the blow.” 

Henry winds up a scries of persecutions,’artifices, and manmuvres, 
designed to coax or compel Ellen to accept liim, by a frantic effort to 
force her into a secret marriage, u^ing mysterious threats of some fatal 
conse<juence3 to unknown vietiins in the event of her refusal. The 
tortured girl, however, does refuse him ; and the selfish profligate goes 
forthwitli and marries his nursej’s grand-daughter, a lovely girl of 
S(3venteen, in fulfilment of a contract he had sometime before entered 
into with that crafty crone, who had redeemed him from the alter¬ 
native of public exposure as a thief, or suicide, by the advance of a 
large sum of money. But Henry’s marriage does not terminate poor 
Ell(‘n’s sufferings; it merely alters the phasis of her persecutions and 
perplexities, and brings Edward back upon the stage. The aunt is 
angry with Ellen on account of her brotlier’s phalliancey and attri¬ 
butes it entirely to his disappointment at his rejected addresses; while 
the uncle rejoices in the opening for the fulfilment of his cherished 
project — Ellen’s union with EdwarJ. That secretly beloved one 
Iiiiste.ns to Englan()^ which he had quitted solely because he fancied 
Henry was the favoured suitor, and in complete ignorance of the share 
Ellen had in using Juliiv’s death, for he did not, like Henry, see the 
act wliieli occasioned her fall. ’••To the amazement of Edward, who be¬ 
lieved that Henry’s marriage had removed the only obstacle, Ellen 
refuses hi offer. Why? The wcU of mystery is widened. The uncle 
upbraids ijer as a flirting coquette, the aunt expostulates and im¬ 
plores explanation, and the w®rld suspects a guilty passion for Henry 
Lovell. ^ * * 

Boor, poor^ tortured thing ! From what a terrible turmoil would a 
frank confession havj3 released her; but, under*the torture of the cruel 
Henry’s continued threats, she hides her single secret inker own agonised 
bosbm. The base mffn firsyells her, that after so prolonged a conceal¬ 
ment no one will believe her innocent of wilful murder; then, altering 
the form of his persecution, declares that Edward docs not know her 
secret, a discovery which she herself had partially made. “ When 
Edward learns, not from me, but from one who shares with me the se*crct 
0 ^ Julia’s death, the details of that catastrophe, you may then seek 
for consolation and tenderness at his hands.” The miscreant extorts 
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from tliG miserable Ellen a promise never to marrvftldward, nor com¬ 
municate to liim the facts of Julia’s death ; but at tjfe same time evokes 
this passionate declaration of her unalterable, devoted love: — “ No, I 
shall never be Edward’s wife: I never will bring sorrow and disgrace 
upon Jiim. I have stooped to deceit; I am entangled in falsehood^ I 
must wade through the mire; I must drink of the poisoned cup wliicli 
you hold to my lips; but with you at least I shall be true. Since there 
are to be no secrets between u^ Henry l/ovell, I tell you what 1 
have never told any human being ; and that is, I love Edward with 
all the powers of my soul—with all th<| passion, and all the tenderness 
whic.h out-lives hope, and feeds upop despair.” ^ * 

Ellen, while taking a solitary wall^ near a friend’s house where she 
was visiting, was in danger of being attacked by a mad dog ; she is 
rescued by Edwaid, who is bitten by the rabid animal. Ellen saw the 
injury, seized u[)oii his arm, and performed the part of (^ucen Eleanor, 
by sucking tlic poisoned blood from the wound. A passionate scene 
ensues ; and in a moment when their whole souls arc absorbed in 
deep, boundless, inexpressible lovof the agitated pair exchange un¬ 
alterable vows. 

From this delicious dream, Ellen too speedily returns to a con¬ 
sciousness of the difficulties of her position, now tliat slic is, almost in¬ 
voluntarily on her part, but irretrievably, engaged to Edward. How 
was she to extricate liersclf from the maze in which misfortune, the 
guilt of others, and her own weakness had entangled her ? She adopts 
a dangerous course ; she writes a long and passioiij^l^ aj)peal to Henry, 
slating tlic circumstances under which the disclosure of her love to 
Edwaid was made, and imploring him to release her from her mad 
vow, and protect her from tlie terrible woman whose vengeance 
Henry had taught h?r to expect in the event of a marriage witJi 
jOdward. She receives a plausible answer not unmixed witli threats. 
“ I will be guarded, prudent,^ and considerate,” writes the subtle 
scoundrel, “ so long as you Show me unlimited confidence. I cannot 
answcu’ for myself, if ca])ricc or unjust apprelieiltions should estrange 
you from me.” , ^ V 

Amidst doubts, and fears, and forjiJjodings, with *E^heart burning 
witli love for Edward, but with a bAiii mystided and half maddened 
with incomjireheiisible terrors, for Jlcnry’s threatenings of the future 
were artfully vague, Ellen marricS;. jiassing tlic niglit prA^ding her 
bridal day in dreams of horror. % 

At tlic time of his marriage, Edward w§s engaged as a candidate in 
a contested election ; a few days after that crisit! of weal or woe, he 
was returned to parliament, and his bride insists upoft going to tho 
town-hall to hear her adored husband addrCss his constituents. 
As Ellen bowed in return to the cheers which greeted her at ou«e as 
a briile and the wife of the successful candidate ; as she looked from 
the gallery in which she was seated upon the dense moss of human 
beings, who were all vociferating the name she loved, and invoking 
health, happiness, and long life for him whom she adored with her 
whole soul’s devotion ; misery and mystery were for the moment for¬ 
gotten, and Ellen the bi*ide was happy, Alas! the instability^of 
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human iiappincss H Is not the shadow of a shade an image too sub¬ 
stantial to represc^ its transient evanescent nature? Scarcely had 
Edward concluded an eloquent harangue, when a voice from the crowd 
rose audible, amidst the hum of many souilds—“Ay, that’s tine 
sp^^fciiig for the husband of she as killed the child, and got the pro¬ 
perty.” 

Ellen did not die upon the spot; she did not fall down upon her face 
and call on the hyis to cover licr; but as she was hurried through the 
rushing sounds of tljc cro^7dcd liall, she felt as if she “must eternally 
wander, and hear again and agUin those words which had curdled her 
blood, aifu sickened her heart.” 

Edward, whom we have alrca<^ described as partaking of his uncle’s 
cool matter-of-fact character, regards poor Ellen’s frenzy as the result 
of nervous irritability, induced by an ovcr-indulgcnce of her imagina¬ 
tive faculties. “ Ellen,” he said, “ listen to me, and mark my words. 
Either a morbid sensibility which I despise, or a mawkish affectation 
which I detest, injures the tone of your mind, and the truth of your 
character. Never let me hear again of wounded spirits, and sclf-rc- 
proacdics, and poetic sufferings. When you were a girl you almost 
frightened away my love for you by these mysterious exclamations, 
and 1 hate tlic very sound of them.” “ You ai’c severe,” was j)oor 
Ellen’s reply; “ your wife should indeed be perfect, for it is evident 
that her faults would meet witli no mercy from you.” The pride, tlie 
sternness of Edward’s cliaractcr acted injuriously, fatally, upon a na¬ 
ture like tliat of Ijjs wretched, deeply-tried wife. One hour’s indul¬ 
gence, one iiioment^s confidence, might have brought her to his feet to 
confes.s, not a crime, but a fact which was indeed “ a covering to her 
eyes all the days of her life,” an accident which in an hour of childish 
weakness she concealed—an accident which threw lier into the power 
of those who, in hatred like Mrs. Tracy, the vile old nurse, or uud(',r 
tlie impulse of a guilty passion like Henry Lovell, sought to blight 
her ])cace and ruin her virtue. But, alaf?! in place of confiding in her 
husband, as lior betttfa.angel suggested to her soul, she listened to her 
besetting demo^. (for over f^very liuman soul twq angelic powers hover 
and struggle for their prey or prize,) and resorted to Henry Lovell for 
assistance and advice. That wr^iKihed man employed every art which 
cunning could devise to entangle,,and bind his destined victim ; he 
forced hcr^:o endure his presenccj to tolerate the expression of a pas¬ 
sion against which her heart r^^voUed, but which she dared not pe¬ 
remptorily to repel. What wonder that a censorious world imputed 
guilt to Ellen ? Wlwt reader is not prepared for the catastrophe—her 
igqpminiousi expulsion from her husband’s house as an adulteress. 
And yet was this jfoor tortured creature all love and truth to her 
higU principled but *iern apd unbending husband, from the hour she 
pledged her faith to him at‘the altar to that in which he surprised her 
prostrate at Henry’s feet, imploring her tormentor to let her reveal 
the truth to her husband. “ Henry, I cling to your feet! I implore 
your mercy!—Was it the angel of death ? Was it tlie vision of judg¬ 
ment that passed before me ? Was it Edward 1 saw ? And did I 
over that hour ? I must have seen him, for never since that day, 
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in dreams or in thought, have I beheld him withou#that dreadful ex¬ 
pression which liaunts and pursues me. It depri^^d mo of my senses 
then ; it has been killing me ever since.” When Helen recovers her 
senses, she finds herself in her own room, with all the women of the 
house about her looking frightened and curious, and on inquiry H^ds 
her husband departed — for ever. Behold his last letter from the 
Clarendon Hotel; — 

“ This is the last communication I shall ever ^ake to you. I shall not return 
to my house till you have left it. I will never see you again, or hear your name 
pronounced, as long as I live. Your own forthne, and any allowance yqu may de¬ 
sire out of mine, will he remitted to you by my solicitors in the nujuner you will 
direct. Should you address any letters to ^nc, they will be returned to ycAi un¬ 
opened.” 

Poor thing ! Poor thing ! 


Wc introduced Ellen Middleton as a forlorn, prayerless stranger in 
the house of prayer ; we left her languishing on the couch, a despair¬ 
ing penitent on the eve of confession ; we have recited the heads of 
that confession ; let us now look upon her as an absolved penitent; and 
those wlio can gaze upon her tranquil departure from earth with eyes 
iiudimmcd by tears are made of sterner stuff than we are. The good* 
clergyman whose pious efibrts restored poor Ellen Middleton to hope 
and peace, wrote to Alice, the injured wife of tlT?wretched Henry 
Lovell, whose pure character we wish we had space to draw from 
Lady Georgiuna Fullerton’s exquisite portraiture, and informed her 
that she who had bcch mourned by her friends as dead, not without a 
horrible suspicion of self-murder, was yet alive, though her life was 
passing away like the morning cloud. 

In His name who never brolba the bruised reed, the good man asks 
Alice to smooth Ellen’s pillow, and to*bring pg^c and pardon to her 
weary spirit. It required no persuasion^to bring gentle, holy 
Alice to the death-bed of her martyrt^ friend. Edw^d the husband 
is more hardly moved, but upon hi^^ind a conviction of his wife’s 
innocence and truth is forced at last. He was a <5alm and a stern man, 
and in truth the evidence against ^llen of a guilty comfcction with 
Henry was so strong, that no husbai^ could well resistl^b force in 
the shape it was presented to the agomsed eyes of Edward; but 
after he had read Ellen’s confession, and tlie solemn declaration of her 
entire faithfulness to'her husband, in defiance of t«pptation and 
torture, addressed to himself by Henry Lovell m the evening before 
his death, which he knew was approaching, Edward’s doubts jverc 
dispelled. But who can tell what this fiAn man endured, during this 
fearful communing with bis own heart ? Was he still ? No! terrible 
bursts of passion shook his frame, awful curses upon the heads of his 
wife’s murderers burst from his Ups, and fierce was the anger which 
burned within him. But the morning found him calm, and witnessed 
his departure for the cathedral town where his Ellen was dying. 
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“ It on a mi)di.(lay, as the sun was shining brightly on the leafless groves of 
Hi11sconibe» its slantii^ rays gilding tfle lawn on which the house stood, that a ear< 
riage drove slowly up nie avenue. When it stopjicd at the door, and the step w’as 
let down, Edward Middleton sprang out, Jiflcd his wife in his arms, and carried her 
intg^he library. Once before, a few months ago, he had led her into that room his 
bri^e — his idol—his flower of beauty—the pride of his soul. Now, he had 
brought her back to die — for there was death in that marble forehead ; death in 
those painfully bright eyes; in that hollow voice, which niuriqurcd, as he laid that 
weak frame and weary head on the pillowed couch, ‘Home, home once more!’ 
He had sought her JL he had found her dying — he had taken her in his arms — 
he had pressed upon her fevSed lips such kisses as their hours of hope and of 
joy had never known — he had hopd^l against hope. When she had clasped her 
thin weak^rms round his neck, and whispered, * Take mo home, Edward, to die,’ 
lie had answered in the words of Scrijjturc, * Thou shalt not die, but live 1 ’ And 
verily in her deep love's excess, she found a short renewal of life. She gathered 
strength to rise from her bed of weakness and of pain, and with her head on his 
bosom, and her hand in his, to breathe again the free air of Heaven, and gaze with 
a languid eye on those beauties of earth and sky, which have such a deep meaning, 
such a strange clfect upon those who are about to die. For slic must die I she feels 
it — she knows it, but not as once she thought to die —unreconciled to Cod, un> 
f{/rgiveii by man. Her weary pilgrima^ is drawing to a close; but the light of 
Heaven dawns upon it now." 


Ellen’s remaining days were spent in a long and deep farewell; she 
felt that she must die, and spoke of death as Imviiig lost its sting. 
Edward, the strong, the self-reliant, suffered infinitely more than his 
resigned wife. 


Life, which to her appeared short, seemed to him so long; the path he was to 
tread so lonely ; he was to cherish so distant; the world, as it is, so dreary; 

the world to conic so mysterious. One day that she seemed a little better, a .shade 
stronger than usual, he passionately kissed her pale cheek and whispered, * You will 
not leave me, Ellen; you will not die?’ 

“ ‘ 1 cannot live,’ .slie answered ; ‘ Edward, dearest, I ought not to live. I li.ivo 
siiflered too much, too acutely, to raise iny head again, and meet what all must meet 
with in this world of sin and of .sorrow. Believe me, Edward, my lot has been 
wisely ordered. I bless Cod, who, in his boundless mercy, has gently laid me down 
to die here at your side, your hand in mine,' yohr words of love in my ears; they 
will follow me to the las^.^nd when 

* My fy^liiig lips grow dumb ’ 




When tho^ht and memory flee, 


the copsciousness that you are near miN^iil remain, and I shall die as 1 have lived ; 
no, no, not a.s I have lived— my life has been dreadful, but my death is not,’ 

“ She hid /er eyes with her thin transjjarent hands, and a slight contraction for an 
instatU wrir.ii’ed her brow. Tlie vision of past sulFerings had risen up before her; 
bhe remembered what she had gone Airough, and trcMubied. But as she turned to¬ 
wards Edward, the expression oftfnut# anguisli in his face all'ccted her suddenly and 
deeply. She threw her^rms round his neck, and cried, ‘ I would stay if I could, 
Edward, but i^ cs too late; the spring is broken, the Irght is quenched; wc must 
part for awhile.’ ' • f * • * 

“ Two days later, she murmured in liis ear, os he was supporting her head against 
his bfeast, ‘ Read the prayers foAthe dying.’ He read with a swelling heart and 
unsteaay voice, and at the end of each she faintly said, Amen. When he came to 
the last, no Amtn was uttered on earth; the soul had fled ; he was aloke." 


We have sketched an outline of Lady Georgiana’s tale rather than 
composed, after the ilaanner of some reviewers, an elaborate essay 
novel-writing in general. Wc wish to recommend a good book 
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to our readers, and advise all those jvho would c^emplate a*picture 
of piety witliout puritanisin, religion without Jnt, scones in high 
life without affectation, and traits of passion without impurity, to 
peruse the volumes before us. The young may thence draw^ t:his 
pregnant moral — ‘‘ The conccahncnt of an early indiscretion*v^ay 
peradventure involve them in consequences as fatal as those of de^ 
liberate crime'^ • o 


THE EtHO. 


It is with feelings of the decuest concern that we acquaint our 
subscribers and the j>ublic witli tl#* circumstances that have, durifig 
the past month, doj)rived tliis l&agazine of the invaluable services of 
its Editor. A severe attack of trie disorder to which he has long been 
subject — hemorrhage from the lungs, occasioned by enlargement of 
the heart (itself brought on by the wearing excitement of ceaseless 
and exc(?SRive literary toil)— has, in the course of a few weeks, re¬ 
duced Mr. Hood to a state of such extreme dcbiljt y y id exhaustion, 
that during several days fears were entertained for his life. Never¬ 
theless, up to Thursday tlie 23d, he did not relinquish the hope 
tliat he sliould have* strength to continue, in the present number, 
the Novel which he began in the last; and he even directed his in¬ 
tention to be announced in the advertisements which were sent out, 
on that day, to the Saturday*jouKials. ^ On the same evening, sitting 
up in bed, he tried to invent and sketch a fi.f^ comic designs ; but 
even this effort exceeded his strength, 'and was ''ijllowcd by the 
wandering delirium of utter nervey’o "exhaustion. Next m©*ning his 
medical attendants declared that the repetition 6f any such atfSmpt, 
at that critical period of his illness, might cost him his life.V We trust ^ 
that this brief explanation will obtain for Mr. Hood the sympathy 
and kind indulgence of our subscrib'hrs f and, especially, that It will 
satisfy them of the pei'fect bona Jides with which the^promise of a 
contribution from his pen was advertised irp*fee Saturday papers. 
Mr. Hood, we are happy to say, is now gjaduallj|recovering streugth; 
and there is every reason to expect that he will be able, in tf^ next 
number, to give the promised new chapter and illustrations, at present 
of necessity deferred. 

Conscious of his enfeebled powers and uncertain hand, Mr. Hood 
threw aside the above-mentioned sketches, as too insignificant^or 
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publication. But^t has been, thought that the contrast of their 
sprightly humour Vith the pain and prostration in the midst of 
which they were produced, might give them a peculiar interest, inde¬ 
pendent of any merit of their own : suggesting, perhaps, the reflection 
(never too trite to be repeated, so long as it is too true to be denied) 
by what harassing efforts the food of careless mirth is furnished ; and 
how often the pleasure of the Many costs bitter endurance to One. 

Disobeying, therefore, for o^e, the direction of our chief, we have 
preserve(Ktwo of these * sick-room fancies,* which will enable us to 
convey, in fiis own quaint picturp-languagc, to the readers of 
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